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PREFACE. 


During  the  greater  part  of  thirty-seven  years*  practice  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  enjoying  unusual  opportunities  of 
acquiring  professional  experience  in  various  parts  of  India,— 
mder  all  circumstances  and  situations  of  intertropical  service, 
—in  charge  of  large  general  hospitals  at  fixed  stationsi-—  in  field 
hospitals  on  actual  service, — ^in  regimental  hospitals,  moving 
over  various  countries,  and   through   different    climates, — 
amongst  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives, — and  among  men, 
women,  and  children, — ^in  all  cliQses  of  the  community,  public 
and  private.     I  have  taken  extended  notes  of  the  symptoms, 
progress,  and  treatment  of  A  diseases  which  have  come  imder 
my  care,  sedulously  watcheu  their  progress  throughout,  com- 
paring the  symptoms  while  living,  with  the  appearances  after 
death,  and  noticing  any  omission  that  appeared  to  have  been 
made  in  course  of  treatment,  with  a  view  of  correcting  it  on 
any  future,  occasion.     I  have  followed  this  system  throughout 
my  long  period  of  service,  and  it  has  ^given  me  facilities  of 
marlnng  differences  in  cases,  and  detecting  symptoms  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  obscure.      Having  found  this 
system  so  extremely  valuable  to  me  in  my  practice,  I  earnestly 
reconmiend  its  adoption  to  the  profession  in  general ;  while  I 
feel  it  a  duty  on  my  part  to  submit  the  result  of  my  experience 
and  observations,  not  only  to  my  professional  brethren,  but  to 
the  service  in  general  in  which  I  have  passed  the  best  part  of 
my  life,  and  for  the  credit  and  welfare  of  which  I  must  ever 
feel  the  warmest  interest. 

In  India  the  medical  practitioner  has  every  possible  oppor^ 
tunity  of  investigating  disease  by  post  mortem  examinations, 
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and  of  connecting  the  symptoms  and  treatment  with  those 
morbid  changes  which  take  place  in  its  course ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  describing  morbid  structures  and  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  the  natural  appearances  in  the  way  morbid  prepara- 
tions are  usually  made^  led  me  to  cause  drawings  to  be  exe- 
cuted of  the  more  interesting  and  remarkable  changes  pro- 
duced upon  the  internal  organs  by  the  diseases  I  was  called 
upon  to  treat.  Circumstances  placed  in  my  power  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  object,  and  Z  trust  that  I  have  fully 
availed  myself  of  them.  Post  mortem  examinations  necessarily 
take  place  in  warm  climates  soon  after  death,  and  before  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  internal  oigans  has  undergone  that 
change  which  is  escperienced  after  a  few  hours,  or  before  the 
blood  has  returned  from  the  minute  arteries  into  the  venous 
trunks.  Thus,  the  warmth  of  the  climate  has  indirectly  en- 
abled me  to  give  a  more  correct  delineation  of  the  appearances 
of  diseased  structure  l^an  could  otherwise  have  been  obtained; 
and  the  drawings  have  all  been  made  under  my  own  eye  and 
coloured  from  the  recent  subject.  The  knowledge  thus  un« 
folded  induced  me  to  follow  up  the  indications  to  which  it 
pointed ;  and  as  an  early  examination  of  the  subject  of  disease 
after  death  appeared  necessary  to  accurate  ideas,  as  to  the 
more  minute  chsoiges  and  finer  shades  of  disorder  impressed 
upon  the  different  intelmal  viscera  during  life,  it  was  never 
neglected  when  it  could  be  practised  with  propriety^ 

The  ]^vious  edition  was  published  in  1628,  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  accompanied  by  40  plates  representing  the 
drawings  above  noticed^  accurately  coloured,  and  exhibiting 
bU  the  morbid  appearances  common  to  the  diseases  of  Indian 
The  great  expense  necessarily  attendant  upon  this  work  was 
liberally  defirayed  by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  n^r  highest  ambition,  and  my 
most  anxious  hope  has  been,  that  this  work  might  jKrove  useful 
to  their  service  in  India,  and  to  intertropical  practitioners 
generally,  and  thus  be  deservii^  of  the  high  patronage  and 
Uberality  of  the  Court. 
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The  'Wixk  is  now  attached  (as  a  regimental  reooid)  to  every 
regiment  inlndiaiaiid  I  havereasbn  to  belieye  that  it  has  been 
useful  to  the  serviee ) — but  the  eacp^isiye  foMi  in  which  it  has 
been  put  forth,  bBs«  I  fear,  in  a  great  measure,  frustrated  my 
intentions,  and  rendered  the  Work  less  generally  useful  than  I 
had  hoped  to  have  made  it.  Several  of  my  professional  friends, 
both  in  India  and  in  Uiis  country,  have  suggested  to  me,  that 
a  condensed  edition  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  profession, 
and  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  public ;  I  have,  therefore, 
in  the  retirement  from  the  active  duties  i)£  my  profession,  been 
induced  to  revise  the  whole  work  in  the  most  careful  manner ; 
to  omit  the  general  descriptions  of  cases,  and  ako  the  physio- 
logical views  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  others,  and 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  is 
akeady  possessed  by  all  medical  officers  in  India.  By  these 
means  the  work  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  size,  rendered 
p(tftable,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  practitioner.  I 
can  safely  state  that  whilst  every  redundancy  of  expression  has 
been  struck  out,  and  ev^  superfluity  of  diction  curtailed,  no 
single  fact  has  been  omitted,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  offer^ 
ing  to  the  public  a  mass  of  {tactical  facts^-the  result  of  long, 
varied,  and  extensive  observation,  I  shall,  in  presenting  this 
editicm  to  the  public,  be  renderii^  a  service  to  the  medical 
j^fession  in  gc^neral.  The  m(H:bid  appearances  have  been  as 
faitMully  described  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  plates,  and 
they  can  at  any  time  be  Verified  by  rd^erence  to  the  previous 
edition,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  witibi  every  European  and 
native  regiment. in  India^  as  well  as  in  all  garrisons — and  in 
many  civil  stations.  My  object  has  been  to  render  the  work 
practically  useful-^to  give  to  the  medical  officers  of  India  a 
manual,  as  it  were,  of  the  diseases  which  he  may  have  to 
combat  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  and  to  point  out  to  him 
the  various  forms  and  varieties  under  which  they  appear,  and 
the  mode  of  treatmient  which  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  Ibe  greatest  success. 

In  the  previovts  edition  I  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  reader 
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a  general  view  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  derived  chiefly  from  the  records  furnished 
by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  My  object  in  entering 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  upon  which  I  did  not  entertain 
any  personal  knowledge,  was  principally  to  excite  some  of  the 
many  weU  qualified  individuals  belonging  to  the  medicalservice 
of  these  Presidencies ;  to  direct  their  attention  to  it,  and  to  com- 
municate to  the  public  the  results  of  their  experience  in  their 
OTO  particular  localities.  No  one  could  feel  more  sensibly 
than  myself,  that  ample  talent  for  the  inquiry  existed  among 
the  medical  officers  of  those  Presidencies ;  but  the  profession 
and  the  exercise  of  talent  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  I 
ventured  zealously  to  call  for  the  latter  upon  a  subject  of  vital 
importance.  The  extensive  field  of  observation  in  which  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  actively  engaged,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  a  justification  of  my  efforts  to  draw  attention  to  the 
climate  and  health  of  the  troops  in  other  presidencies  than  that 
to  which  I  was  attached;  more  especially  as  there  was  no  work  at 
that  time  of  recent  date  which  treated  specifically  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  those  presidencies.  My  object  was  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  power  the  general  good  of  the  public 
service,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the  duties 
or  privileges  of  others.  Nor  have  my  anticipations  on  this  head 
failed ;  for  since  the  publication  of  my  work  in  1 8S8,  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service  has  put  forth  his  **  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Bengal." 

As  more  extended  views  of  physiological  and  medical  science 
have  been  developed,  the  profession  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  more  on  the  alert,  and  manifested  due  eagerness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  information ;  and  from  the  spirit 
of  emulation  now  excited,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a 
fruitful  harvest  in  relation  to  all  subjects  in  connexion  with 
the  Diseases  of  India,  as  they  appear  in  the  several  presidencies, 
from  the  highly  talented  professional  men  who  now  form  the  very 
effective  medical  staff  of  the  India  Medical  Service.  Whilst, 
however,  I  have  in  this  edition  been  induced  to  omit  all 
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Medioo-Tcqpogiaphical  statements  relatire  to  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  Presidencies^  I  have  been  careful  to  extend  my  remarks 
upon  that  of  Madras;  pointing  out  the  various  stations  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  army,  and  giving  a  short  summary  of 
the  dimate^  the  peculiar  localities^  and  the  diseases  most  pre- 
valent in  each.     I  could  have  entered  more  largely  into  this 
subjects  hut  my  great  object  has  been  to  reduce  and  render 
the  work  as  portable  as  possible.    Whilst,  however,  I  have  kept 
this  desirable  object  in  view,  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  such 
&cts  as  will  be  useful  to  medical  officers  on  their  arrival  in  India, 
and  prove  a  faithful  guide  in  their  future  service.     It  is  only 
by  the  united  exertions  of  the  profession  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  that  medical  knowledge  can  be  really  advanced ;  and 
it  would  be  vain  in  any  one  man  to  attempt  more  than  his  own 
experience  and  observation  authorised.     To  the  public  services 
the  members  of  the  profession  have  a  right  to  look  for  practi- 
cal facts  which  shall  enable  them  to  extend  their  knowledge — 
shall  dispel  the  obscurity  that  too  frequently  involves  them 
in  difficulties,  and  open  to  them  distinct  and  correct  views  of 

* 

disease ;  but  in  the  investigation  of  those  facts  the  mind  should 
not  be  warped  by  prejudice,  or  cramped  in  its  exertions  by 
trifling  distinctions,  and  the  recognition  of  forms  which  are  of 
no  essential  value  in  practice.  Intimate  and  enlarged  ideas 
of  every  subject  connected  with  medicine  should  be  enter- 
tained; what  is  essential  and  important  should  be  distin- 
guished from  what  is  fortuitouis  and  trivial,  and  the  science 
cultivated  as  first  amongst  the  highest  departments  of  human 
knowledge — ^as  being  the  application  of  nimierous  branches  of 
study  to  one  great  end, — the  alleviation  and  removal  of  hu- 
man suffering,  and  the  prolongation  of  human  life.  In  this 
point  of  view  there  is  not  a  nobler  study, — there  certainly  is 
none  which  displays  a  more  ample  field  for  the  exercise  and 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  mind. 

The  want  of  precise  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease on  first  arrival  in  India,  has  been  felt  by  every  person 
who  has  visited  that  country,  and  by  none  more  sensibly  than 
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myself.  The  rapidity  with  which  morbid  actions  run  dieir 
course  in  warm  countries  caUs  for  the  most  decided  treatment, 
— there  is  no  time  in  the  acute  disorders  of  those  climates  for 
speculation,-— they  must  be  decidedly  met,  to  be  successfully 
combated.  The  boldness  with  which  many  of  the  diseases 
detailed  in  this  work  have  been  recommended  to  be  treated, 
may  surprise  the  practitioner  in  more  temperate  countries, 
where  disease  is  much  slower  in  its  progress  than  it  is  in  warm 
climates.  But  in  India,  if  disease  be  not  checked  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  before  it  has  established  itself  in  the  struc- 
ture of  yital  organs,  either  the  patient  is  lost,  or  that  orgioiic 
derangement  is  produced  which  makes  him  a  burden  to  him- 
self, and  useless  to  the  public  service  or  to  society.  Decision 
in  the  treatment  of  intertropical  maladies,  however,  in  ord^ 
to  be  beneficial,  or  even  to  be  devoid  of  mischief,  must  be  the 
result  of  precise  and  accurate  views  of  their  nature  and  causes: 
these  are  chiefly  to  be  acquired  by  close  and  attentive  observa- 
tion at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  the  application  of  them  to 
the  various  periods  or  stages  of  disease,  and  to  the  peculiarities 
of  habit  and  constitution,  must  depend  upon  the  inteUi^ence, 
discrimination,  and  tact,  of  the  practitioner,  who  should  know 
when  to  confide  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  when  to  be 
decided  in  the  employment  of  the  resources  of  art :  and  as  this  is 
one  of  the  first  features  in  the  character  of  a  good  and  enlight- 
ened physician,  so  the  acquisition  of  it  should  be  the  object  of 
every  medical  man's  ambition. 
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DISEASES   OF  WARM   CLIMATES 


BOOK  L 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Ths  diseases  most  prevalent  in  wann  climates  have  been  treated  of 
by  authors  whose  opportunities  of  observation  have  been  various, 
with  regard  to  the  particular  sources  of  their  experience,  the  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  patients  who  came  before  them,  and  the 
length  of  their  practice.  Of  all  these  authors,  there  are  few  who 
have  not  contributed  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases.  Some,  however,  have  written  more 
confidently  than  the  nature  of  their  experience  warranted,  conceiv- 
ing that  what  had  occurred  to  their  observation  ought  to  have  been 
noticed  by  others,  and  that  the  results  which  they  obtained  should 
equally  have  been  remarked  by  those  who  preceded,  and  be  con- 
finned  by  such  as  may  succeed  them.  But  whilst  some  conceived 
they  were  instructing  the  rising  profession  from  the  purest  sources 
of  information,. their  inexperienced  readers  seldom  stopped  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  that  information,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  obtuned ;  they  seldom  considered,  that  although 
disease  has  certain  characters  to-day,  it  may  have  very  different 
ones  at  another  time,  according  as  the  nature  of  its  causes  may 
vary,  and  as  the  circumstances  more  immediately  related  to  the 
patient  may  change. 

Practitioners  whose  experience  of  the  diseases  of  warm  climates 
has  been  limited  to  those  who  have  recently  arrived  from  a  cold 
country,  possessed  of  a  phlogistic  diathesis  and  plethoric  habit  of 
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body,  heightened  by  living  on  salted  animal  food  and  a  liberal  use  of 
spirits,  perceiving  vascular  action  increased,  and  even  tumultuous, 
most  properly  deplete  their  patients,  and  find  their  practice  success- 
ful. Elated  with  success,  and  without  considering  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  and  the  issue  of  the  practice  are  the  result  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  patients,  they  become  prone  to 
contend  that  the  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  country  are  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  which  they  have  observed  in  the  narrow  sphere 
of  their  experience,  and  are  to  be  cured  by  the  same  means  which 
they  have  practised. 

Other  practitioners  have  observed  the  diseases  of  intertropical 
countries  under  other  or  alniost  opposite  circumstances,  and  owing 
to  those  circumstances,  in  connexion  With  an  essential  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  causes  productive  of  these  diseases,  have  been  led 
to  employ  a  method  of  cure  very  different  from  that  now  alluded  to. 
They  write  on  the  diseases  of  warm  climates,  and,  as  they  conceive, 
from  experience.  As  an  account  merely  of  what  they  had  them- 
selves seen  in  the  particular  field  in  which  they  were  labourers, 
their  observations  would  have  been  valuable  ;  but  when  they  gene- 
ralise fh)m  the  very  limited  data  they  have  obtained,  and  assert 
that  what  was  true  as  respects  that  which  came  before  themselves, 
under  particular  influences  and  circumstances,  must  be  true  also 
of  all  that  has  been  observed,  or  will  be  observed  in  future, — ^they 
may  influence  the  inexperienced,  but  they  will  never  command  the 
assent  of  the  practitioner,  who,  taking  nature  as  his  guide,  follows 
the  dictates  of  hia  own  judgment,  and  endeavours  to  found  his 
views  of  diseased  actions,  whether  observed  between  the  tropics  or 
in  the  temperate  zones,  upon  the  nature  of  the  causes,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  season,  climate,  endemic  and  epidemic  influenees,  and 
stiU  more  particularly  upon  the  circiunstances  which  are  proper  to 
the  individual. 

AsftongBt  the  various  worka  which  have  already  appeared,  there 
aie  very  few  which  have  proceeded  from  authors  whose  experience 
in  warm  climates  has  been  diversified  to  that  extent  which  could 
have  been  desired.  They  who  have  seen  the  diseases  of  those 
climates,  only  as  they  appear  in  ships  of  war  or  merchant  ships, 
either  at  Diamond  Harbour,  of  Batavia,  or  Vera  Cruz,  or  King- 
ston, during  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  stay  at  these  ports,  may  be 
very  able  and  safe  guides  as  respects  the  diseases  which  occur  in 
ships  recently  arrived  or  stationed  at  these  places,  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year ;  but  they  can  never  be  considered  authorities 
as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  as 
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xhej  occur  under  every  Tariety  of  cause,  influence,  and  eircum-' 
stance  bj  which  they  are  naodified.  Nor  can  they  be  always 
implicitly  trusted  as  regards  the  maladies  of  the  class  of  indiYiduals 
to  wfaidi  their  practice  has  been  limited ;  for  much  will  depend,  as 
to  both  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases,  upon  the  length 
of  time  ships  have  been  navigating  within  the  tropics,  the  country 
from  which  the  crew  has  been  obtained,  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  they  IdPt  a  cold  coimtry,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
fed,  the  quantity  of  spirits  they  have  been  allowed,  whether  they 
have  been  before  in  a  warm  climate,  whether  their  stay  in  it  was 
long  or  short,  or  at  a  remote  or  recent  period,  and  whether  the 
suseeptibility  of  their  frames  and  the  rigidity  of  their  fibres'  have 
been  subdued  by  previous  attacks  of  what  is  usually  called  season- 
ing fevers. 

N<»'  can,  on  the  other  hand,  army  physicians  or  surgeons,  whose 
observations  have  been  limited  to  a  particular  country,  district,  or 
situation,  and  to  a  class  of  men  very  distinct  in  their  habits  and  . 
occupations  from  the  community  generally,  be  received  as  compe- 
tent authorities  upon  a  subject  which  has  reference  to  all  classes 
of  men,— to  natives  as  well  as  Europeans,-*-and  to  those  amongst 
the  latter  who  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  a  warm 
country,  equally  with  those  who  have  recently  arrived  in  it.  When, 
however,  their  opportunities  are  extensive  and  diversified,  there  is 
no  clasa  of  practitioners  who  have  more  ample  means  of  advancing 
our  knowledge  of  diseases :  they  have  complete  control  over  their 
patioits ;  and  new  remedies  and  improved  modes  of  treatment  may 
be  employed,  and  past  mortem  examinations  may  always  be  made 
by  them  without  restriction. 

Unfortunately  for  the  state  of  medical  science,  as  regards  inter- 
tropical diseases,  written  opinions  respecting  them  have  been  too 
often  fmmished  by  those  to  whom  many  of  the  above  observations 
very  closely  apply.  And  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  young 
practitioner,  upon  his  arrival  in  warm  climates,  instead  of  endea- 
vonring  closely  to  analyse  the  symptoms  of  the  disorders  which 
come  before  him,  and  to  judge  impartially  respecting  them,  assisted 
by  the  lights  which  science  has  afforded  him,  his  mind  is  biassed 
by  the  opinions  promulgated  by  those  whose  sources  of  experience 
aie  of  the  description  already  noticed,  and  he  surrenders  his  judg- 
ment to  Iheir  direction.  The  unreservedness  with  which  their  patho- 
logical descriptions  and  curative  precepts  are  delivered,  inspire  him 
with  confidence  as  to  the  universality  of  their  application,  and  he 
adopts  &e  treatment  inculcated,  until  the  results  open  his  eyes, 
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and  he  at  last  perceives  that  numerous  circumstances  modify  the 
character  of  intertropical  diseases,  as  well  as  those  of  temperate 
chmes ;  and  that  the  treatment,  in  order  to  become  eminently  suc- 
cessful, must  be  always  suited  to  the  exact  aspect  which  these 
diseases  assume,  as  far  as  that  can  be  determined,  aided  by  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  operations  and  laws  of  the  animal  economy  in 
health  and  in  disease. 

There  have  appeared,  however,  some  authors  on  intertropical 
diseases,  to  whom  the  foregoing  remE^rks  are  not  intended  to  apply, 
whose  experience  has  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  convince  them 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  instruct  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  them  less 
confident  as  to  matters,  the  relations  of  which  have  not  been 
before  them  in  that  full  and  satisfactory  manner  which  is  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  sound  opinions  respecting  them.  .Such  writers 
are  the  landmarks  of  our  profession,  forming  the  best  guides  by 
which  the  inexperienced  navigator  through  the  dangerous  channels 
of  our  science,  can  secure  the  safety  of  those  committed  to  his 
care,  and  promote  his  own  reputation. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  that,  in  the  place  of  the  numerous 
and  contradictory  opinions  upon  intertropical  diseases  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  last  half  century,  and  bewildered 
the  inexperienced  reader,  aud  which  have  been  advanced  chiefly  by 
those  whose  field  of  observation  and  length  of  practice  have  been 
extremely  limited, — the  results  of  extensive  and  diversified  expe- 
rience of  disease,  amongst  long  residenters  as  well  as  recent 
comers  into  warm  climates,  had  been  furnished  the  profession ;  that 
the  disorders  appearing  amongst  Europeans,  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance  and  exposure  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  had 
been  faithfully  reviewed,  and  considered  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  causes  and  the  condition  of  the  individuals  on  which  these 
causes  operated;  and  that  the  disorders  occurring  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  same  kind  of  causes, 
amongst  the  native  inhabitants,  had  also  received  that  degree  of 
attention  which  the  subject,  as  to  both  its  inherent  importance  and 
the  interest  it  is  calculated  to  afford,  when  compared  with  that  of 
European  sickness,  so  unquestionably  deserves. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  much  regretted,  that  those  who  have  en- 
joyed extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  diseases  most  preva- 
lent in  warm  climates,  as  regards  both  the  length  of  their  experience 
and  its  diversity  among  all  classes  of  Europeans,  civil,  military, 
and  naval,  as  well  as  among  the  native  inhabitants, — who  have  seen 
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those  diseases  under  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  of  public  and 
civil  service,  in  a  great  variety  of  countries  and  circumstances,— « 
bave,  nevertheless,  either  allowed  the  results  of  their  experience 
to  perish  with  themselves,  or  continued  to  withhold  ini'ormation 
which  could  not  fail  of  proving  serviceable  to  their  inexperienced 
brethren.  It  is  chiefly  with  a  desire  of  setting  an  example  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  such  opportunities,  to  break  the  silence  which  they 
have  so  long  kept,  and  to  endeavour  to  form  a  part  of  what  they 
have  themselves  acquired  to  those  who  may  in  any  way  stand  in 
need  of  it,  that  I  appear  before  the  public.  I  shall  obtain  my 
object,  if  I  find  the  attempt  which  I  have  imperfectly  made  b^  fol- 
lowed  more  successfully  by  others,  abler  than  myself,  to  do  the  sub- 
ject its  deserved  justice, — if  others,  who  have  seen  and  observed 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  derangements  produced  upon  the 
human  constitution,  of  Europeans  particidarly,  in  warm  climates, 
shall  hereafter  furnish  to  tUeir  inexperienced  successors  in  the  same 
field  of  exertion,  the  fruits  of  their  matured  judgment  and  observa- 
tion, and  thus  fill  up  the  sketch  which  I  have  imperfectly  attempted 
to  draw.  And,  above  all,  I  shall  be  gratified,  if  what  I  am  about . 
to  communicate  shall  lead  the  well-educated  medical  practitioner, 
proceeding  to  intertropical  regions,  to  observe  and  to  think ;  and  to 
act  rather  from  the  rational  deductions  which  he  may  form  from 
a  careful  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances  producing 
and  influencing  the  career  of  disease,  than  be  guided  by  the  con- 
fident  and  unreserved  dicta  of  the  imperfectly  informed  writer, 
whose  advices  are  suitable  only  to  particular  circumstances,  which 
circumstances  may  tui*n  up  but  occasionally,  or  even  rarely,  in  the 
general  revolution  of  human  events.  The  practitioner  who  shall 
thus  endeavour,  upon  his  arrival  in  a  warm  climate,  to  observe  and 
to  reason  upon  the  derangements  taking  place  in  the  human  frame, 
will  soon  become  the  most  decided  and  the  most  successful  con- 
troller of  their  course, — ^will  know  when  and  how  he  should  at- 
tempt  to  arrest  them ;  and,  when  this  idea,  cannot  be  entertained, 
will  conduct  them  with  the  greatest  safety  to  a  successful  issue^ 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  accomplish  this  desired  object. 
He  will,  moreover,  observe  that  the  diseases  which  have  been 
described  and  held  up  to  him,  with  regard  both  to  their  nature  and 
treatment,  as  forming  of  themselves  a  distinct  class,  proper  to 
intertropical  climates,  frequently  occur  in  other  countries;  and, 
like  other  disorders,  are  merely  functional  at  their  commencement, 
but  quickly  running  their  course,  and  generally  assuming  a  more 
acute  aspect,  owing  to  the  concentrated  nature  of  their  causes,  the 
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high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resulting  influence  of 
hoth,  and  of  the  diet  and  regimen  adopted,  upon  the  constitution. 

The  diseases  of  warm  climates  are  also  those  of  temperate  coun- 
tries during  very  hot  seasons,  more  particularly  in  situations  the 
nature  of  which  approaches  to  that  generally  observable  within  the 
tropics ;  they  are,  in  short,  the  prevalent  diseases  of  other  climates 
rendered  more  intense  by  more  powerM  causes,  and  these  more 
continued  in  their  action,  and  much  more  prolonged,  and  hence 
their  effects  become  more  marked  than  elsewhere.  From  this  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  practitioner  in  temperate  regions,  if  he  wish  to 
extepd  his  knowledge  of  disease  generally,  or  if  he  even  be  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  forms  which  disorders  assume  at 
particular  seasons,  should  not  overlook  the  study  of  those  derange- 
ments because  they  are  more  frequently  met  with  within  the 
tropics,  and  because  they  have  received  the  too  limited  appellation 
of  intertropical  diseases.  That  these  derangements  of  the  human 
frame  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  warm  climates,  and  less  so  in 
temperate  countries,  is  merely  the  result  of  the  general  order  of 
nature  as  regards  the  animal  economy,  and  the  human  economy 
more  particularly. 

The  finer  shades  of  conformation  and  constitution,  it  should  be 
farther  remarked,  are  such  as  to  adapt  man  to  the  circumstances 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  country  in  which  Providence  has  ordained 
him  to  exist.  This  conformation  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  in>- 
•fluences  which  have  continued  to  operate  on  the  parents ;  and  the 
effect  at  last  becomes  conformable  with  the  general  character  of  the 
causes  producing  it.  The  European  is  constituted  in  a  manner  the 
best  suited  to  the  climate  which  he  inhabits ;  and  a  similar  con- 
formation of  the  system  of  man  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  When,  however,  man 
migrates  from  the  climate  which  contributed  to  generate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  frame,  to  one  which  is  remarkably  different  from 
that  to  which  he  is  assimilated,  then  disorders  of  various  kinds  and 
grades  may  be  expected.  Those  organs  which  changes  and  peci»- 
harities  of  climate  chiefly  affect,,  soon  become  deranged  in  their 
functions ;  and  when  they  continue  disordered  for  any  time,  addi- 
tional disease  is  generated  in  many  of  the  other  organs  of  the  frame, 
especially  in  those  which  are  more  intimately  aUied  in  function  to 
them.  What  is  here  inferred  d  priari  is  evident  in  practice,  par- 
ticularly upon  an  intimate  view  of  the  succession  of  the  phenomena 
of  disease.  But  the  climate,  and  the  circumstances  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  climate  and  the  soil,  or  vicissitudes  of  tempexa- 
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ture  and  of  season,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  causes  of 
disorder,  for  diseased  actions  proceed  not  always  from  ^ese;  and 
when  they  do  apparently  derive  their  origin  from  thence,  other 
causes  firequently  co-operate  with  them  in  producing  the  effect. 
The  modes  of  living,  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  individual,  whose 
frame  and  constitution  are  unassimilated  to  the  country,  are  gene- 
rally as  fertile  causes  of  diseases  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
climate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  but  ill-adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  he  has  experienced,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
system,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  recently 
placed ;  and  these  latter  combine  with  the  former  class  of  causes 
in  producit^  diseases  which,  but  for  this  combination,  might  never 
have  been  occasioned.  The  individual  who  is,  as  it  were,  trans- 
planted from  the  air  and  soil  from  which  he  has  been,  in  a  measure, 
formed,  and  in  which  he  has  longer  vegetated,  into  those  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  quite  an  exoticy-^instead  of  adopting  the 
diet  and  regimen  suited  to  the  new  circumstances  into  which  he  is 
placed,  more  generally  pursues  both  the  one  and  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  custom  of  those  around  him,  or  his  own  morbid  appe- 
tites, seduce  him.  ^  Although  continually  operated  upon  by  causes, 
of  whose  influence  his  system  is  the  more  susceptible,  the  more 
recently  he  has  undergone  the  change ;  although  even  the  air  which 
he  breathes  tends,  at  the  same  time  that  it  animates,  to  modify  his 
constitution  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to 
generate  disease  in  the  process  of  transformation  whitch  is  being 
effected ;  yet  he  more  generally  lives  on  as  if  he  were  entirely  in^ 
dependent  both  of  it  and  of  the  substances  which  he  receives  into 
Ibs  stomach ;  and,  instead  of  adapting,  in  some  degree,  his  diet  and 
regimen  to  the  climate  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  is  seduced  by  the 
sensations  of  his  palate  and  his  pleasures,  which,  when  indulged  in, 
occasion  that  condition  of  the  system  which,  if  not  amounting  to 
actual  disease,  is  ge&erally  productive  of  it,  under  the  most  favour- 
able cbreumstanoes  of  climate ;  and  more  especially  duritig  warm 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when  it  is  loaded  by  moisture^  terres- 
trial effluvia,  and  other  causes  of  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OENEBAL    VIEW    OF   THE    CAUSES   CHIEFLY     PRODUCTIVE   OF     DISEASE 
IN   WARM    CLIMATES^  PARTICULARLY    [N    INDIA. 

Prior  to  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  particular  diseases 
with  which  various  organs  of  the  human  body  are  found  to  be 
most  commonly  affected  in  warm  climates,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  take  a  view  of  those  causes,  to  which  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
especially  amongst  the  European  and  unseasoned  inhabitants,  are 
to  be  imputed.  These  causes  being  ascertained,  their  effects  may 
be  more  readily  inferred,  and  the  means  of  removing  them,  or  of 
•counteracting  them,  may  be  pointed  out  with  stronger  hopes  of 
receiving  due  attention  from  those  for  whose  benefit  the  remarks 
respecting  them  have  been  made. 

In  this  Chapter,  then,  will  be  considered, 

1st,  The  most  productive  sources  of  disease  in  warm  countries, 
and  in  hot  seasons  in  temperate  climates,  namely, ^exhalations  pro- 
ceeding from  the  soil  and  decayed  vegetation  under  the  various 
circumstances  favouring  their  extrication. 

2d,  Those  causes  of  disease  which  operate  by  disposing  the 
system  to  become  affected  by  the  former  more  efficient  class  of 
causes,  and  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  important  topics  of  diet 
and  regimen. 

Section  1. — On  those  Causes  of  Disease  in  Warm  Climates 
which  proceed  from  the  Situation^  Soil,  and  Vegetation  of  a 
Country: 

When  the  obvious  and  intimate  relations  subsisting  between  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  human  species — between  man  and  the  soil 
on  which  he  moves,  the  productions  of  the  earth  which  surround 
and  feed  him,  and  the  air  which  he  is  constantly  inhaling  into  his 
body  are  considered — the  conditions  of  these  agents,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  recognised  by  sensible  properties,  or  inferred  from  their 
manifest  effects,  become  matters  of  great  interest    in  medical 
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science,  and  of  surpassing  importance,  in  philosophical,  civil, 
and  political  points  of  view.  The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
resulting  from  the  states  of,  and  the  changes  taking  place  within 
and  upon,  the  soil  covering  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  of  the 
globe,  are  not  only  the  chief  and  inmiediate  sources,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  mental  and  corporeal 
constitution  of  man;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  diseases  which 
harass  him,  stunting  his  physical  and  moral  growth,  or  sweeping 
him  from  amongst  living  animals,  of  which  he  is  the  head  and 
master ;  but  are  also  the  most  productive,  although  the  more 
remote  causes  of  national  character — of  advancement  in  all  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  refinements  of  life  in  some  countries,  and  of 
moral  and  physical  debasement  in  others.  In  one,  their  benefi- 
cent operation  may  be  traced  in  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  great- 
ness of  its  inhabitants ;  in  another,  their  noxious  influences  are 
manifest  in  the  degenerate  and  debased  condition  of  the  species, 
whose  wants,  habits,  enjoyments,  and  desires,  seldom  surpass  those 
of  the  higher  animals.  In  short,  the  constitutions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere derived  from  soil  and  situation,  according  to  their  nature, 
are  not  only  the  productive  sources  of  disease,  but  also  the  chief 
spring  of  the  perfection  of  (he  human  frame,  and  of  its  degeneracy 
— the  influential  causes  of  the  various  degrees  of  human  science 
presented  to  us  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  world — of  the 
freedom  and  greatness  of  nations,  and  of  their  enslaved  and  de- 
graded conditions — of  the  rise  and  downfall  of  empires.  They 
should  equally  interest  the  scientific  physician,  the  philosopher, 
the  enlightened  legislator,  and  the  arbiters  of  the  fates  of  nations. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  extensive  influence  exerted  by  the 
states  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of 
man,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  soils,  situations,  and  cir- 
cumstances, producing  terrestrial  effluvia,  which,  mixing  with  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  diminish  its  purity,  and  injuriously 
affect  the  human  frame. 

Of  the  various  soils  and  situations  productive  of  miasmata,  the 
most  deserving  of  notice,  are  low  and  marshy  places.  All  situa- 
tions within  the  tropics,  or  the  temperate  zones,  which  are  low  and 
subject  to  inundations,  and  places  which  are  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  abounding  with  the  exuviae  of  organic  substances,  are  pro- 
ductive of  unwholesome  effluvia.  Argillaceous  soils,  and  the  deep 
and  rich  alluvial  earth  which  is  found  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys  or 
ravines,  and  on  the  banks,  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  also  pro- 
ductive of  miasmata  whenever  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
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powerful  sun,  particularly  after  they  have  been  inundated,  and 
when  they  abound  with  the  remains  of  a  luxuriant  v^etation. 

We  have  accounts^  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  of  the  insalu- 
brity of  situations  in  temperate  climates,  such  as  have  be^  now 
instanced;  and  daily  observations  in  the  south  and  middle  of 
Europe,  even,  furnish  us  with  numerous  proofs  of  the  same  fkct, 
and  of  various  others  closely  allied  to  it.  Several  instances  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  marshy  districts  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  Hippocrates.  In  his  *^  Epidemics"  we  are  told  that  the  city  of 
Abydos  had  been  several  times  depopulated  by  fever,  but  the 
marshes  being  drained  by  his  advice,  it  became  healthy.  The  ma^ 
jority  of  the  ancient  writers  present  us  with  facts  evidently  pointing 
to  the  pernicious  efifects  of  low  and  marshy  situations.  The  plague 
at  Athens,  which  is  almost  medically  described  by  Thueydides, 
may  be  rationally  imputed  to  this  source ;  and  the  pestilences,  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  writers  as  having  visited  Bome,  can  best  be 
explained  by  assigning  the  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  sur- 
rounding marshes  and  low  grounds,  and  from  the  occasional  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber,  as  their  cause.  The  accounts  given  by 
Dionysius  of  Halycamassus,  by  Plutarch,  and  by  Livy,  evidently 
show  that  the  causes  of  disease;  now  to  be  considered,  w€9*e  knowa 
both  to  the  historians  and  physicians  of  antiquity ;  and  numerous 
instances  may  be  adduced  to  show,  that  the  means  of  rem(3rving  and 
counteractmg  them  were  as  well  understood  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  lake  Avema,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  is  probably  a  poetical  ex- 
aggeration of  the  effects  arising  from  marshes ;  and  the  deeds  of 
Hercules,  the  metaphorical  record  of  his  success  in  removing  these 
most  productive  sources  of  disease.  Strabo  speaks  very  confidently 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  embankments  of  rivers,  of  drainage,  and 
roads,  in  removing  the  causes  of  pestilence :  and  the  groves,  which 
were  held  sacred  by  the  ancioits,  had  obviously,  in  the  nmjorit]^  of 
cases,  the  effect  of  eonfining  the  range  of  the  miasmata  generated 
by  the  adjoining  marshes,  and  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villas  in  their  vicinity. 

The  insalubrity  of  those  situations  of  which  we  read  in  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  is  still  more  fully  shown  in  the  writings  of  modem 
observers^  And  it  is  probable  ^t  those  places  have  actually  be* 
come  more  unhealthy  than  they  were  in  former  times,  owing  to  the 
accession  of  alluvial  soil  which  they  may  have  received  from  the 
higher  groimds  in  their  vicinity,  and  from  the  depositions  of  sofl  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  in  the  bottom  of  lakes,  thus  converting  a 
heahfay  lake  to  a  marsh ;  to  the  removal  of  those  screens  or  cur- 
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tains  of  trees  which  confined  the  exhalatiens  to  the  source  that 
generated  them ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  those  means  of  drainage  and 
cultivation  which  a  greater  population  had  rendered  necessary.  If 
the  reader  want  proofs  of  this  position,  he  will  find  them  in  abun- 
dance in  the  very  able  and  learned  works  of  Lancisi*  and  Broccbi.f 
If,  then,  marshy  grounds  and  deep  absorbent  soils  bearing  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation  in  temperate  climates  are  so  productive  of  disease, 
as  die  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  them  to  be,  how  much  more 
insalubrious  must  similar  places  prove  within  the  tropics,  when  the 
causes  of  diseases  proceeding  from  these  sources,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  those  exposed  to  them,  are  heightened  by  a  high  tempera- 
tore  and  great  moisture  of  the  atmosphere? 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  practitioner  who  has  had  any  extensive 
experience  of  the  diseases  of  warm  cHmates,  or  who  has  even 
attended  merely  to  the  forms  which  disorder  assumes  in  hot  seasons 
in  temperate  countries,  who  is  not  fully  aware  that  the  majority  of 
the  most  prevalent  maladies  within  the  tropics,  more  particularly 
the  dififerent  forms  of  fever  and  dysentery,  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
exhalations  proceeding  from  marshy  situations  and  from  vegetable 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  These  causes,  it  must  be  ad- 
mittedy  often  require  adventitious  circumstances  to  bring  them  into 
active  operation,  or  to  promote  and  heighten  their  influence  upon 
the  syst&n. ;  but  still  they  are  the  efficient  causes,  without  the  exist- 
ence of  which  these  diseases,  and  some  others  intiDOLately  related  to 
them^  would  appear  but  seldom.  Such,  then,  being  the  extensively 
baneful  operation  of  terrestrial  exhalations  in  vitiating  the  air,  and 
through  it  of  producing  sporadic,  endemic,  and  epidemic  maladies, 
the  importance  of  examining  into  the  situations  and  circumstances 
usually  productive  of  these  exhalations,  and  of  considering  various 
tojttcs  connected  with  their  propagation,  modes  of  acting,  and  the 
means  of  limiting  their  formation  and  sphere  of  action,  seems 
most  apparent. 

AU  places  which  are  relatively  low  and  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  abounding  with  the  exuviae  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances,— all  rich,  deep,  wet,  moist^  'marshy,  clayey,  and  absorbent 
soils,  covered  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation,— are  productive  of  malaria 
whenever  the  temperature '  of  the  atmosphere  is  considerable,  or  ^ 

*  Laneisi,  J.  M,  de  Noxiis  Paludum  Effluyiis,  eommque  RemediiBi  libri  duo* 
4to.    Romse,  1716,  1717. 

t  6.  Brocchi,  del  Stato  Fbico  del  Suolo  di  Roma.    4to.    Rom.  1820. 

O.  Brocehi,  Considerazioni  sulV  Agro  Romano  AnUeo,  e  sal  Sito^  dl  Rona 
AnticB.  4lo.  Rom.  1986. 
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whenever  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  sun. 
At  what  temperature  the  extrication  of  the  noxious  effluvia  com- 
mences, it  is  difficult  to  determine :  but  it  seems  evident,  from  a 
review  of  the  diseases  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  situations  such  as 
have  been  now  mentioned,  in  different  countries,  and  at  various 
temperatures,  that  noxious  exhalations  may  proceed  from  them  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point,  provided  they  abound  with  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay ;  and  that  these  exhalations  are  more  abundant,  and  their 
effects  more  marked  and  deleterious,  as  the  temperature  of  the  air 
increases,  and  in  proportion  as  atmospheric  heat  is  combined  with 
moisture.  In  intertropical  countries  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
air  in  marshy  and  low  situations,  particularly  at  sunset  or  rise,  is 
particularly  well  marked.  This  is  owing  to  the  rapid  decomposition 
which  organized  substances  experience  under  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture joined  to  moisture — the  moisture  existing  in  the  air  holding  in 
solution  or  suspending  those  terrestrial  emanations  which  a  soil, 
abounding  with  vegetable  and  animal  remains  and  with  water,  had 
generated  by  the  conjoined  influence  of  a  high  temperature  and  of 
the  elements  constituting  the  atmosphere. 

To  render  this  inquiry  more  obvious,  I  shall  first  direct  attention 
to  the  soil  and  situations  most  productive  of  those  exhalations 
which  diminish  the  purity  of  the  air  and  affect  the  energies  and 
health  of  the  human  species,  and  which  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
have  been  long  termed  malaria  by  the  Italians ;  and  next  to  those 
places  in  tropical  countries,  particularly  in  India,  which  are  most 
unequivocally  the  sources  of  noxious  effluvia. 

Of  all  the  external  agents  by  which  the  animal  system  is  influ- 
enced, the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  the  most  immediately 
connected  with  the  continuance  of  life  ;  and  upon  its  condition,  as 
respects  temperature,  moisture,  and  the  admixture  of  foreign  gases 
with  it,  depends  the  health  of  the  species  in  an  eminent  degree. 
As,  however,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  the  relative 
proportion  of  its  constituent  elements  which  are  absolutely  requi- 
site to  life,  is  always  the  same  in  every  situation,  it  follows  that  it 
is  to  those  more  accidental  and  fortuitous  ingredients  which  are 
often  present  in  it,  that  we  must  impute  those  effects  with  which 
experience  in  various  climates  makes  us  acquainted.  Observation 
shows  us  that  the  air  presents  various  degrees  of  moisture ;  that  its 
electrical  conditions  vary ;  that  it  evidently  more  or  less  abounds 
in  particular  places  with  exhalations  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  form 
given  off  from  the  soil  or  from  substances  placed  in  the  soil ;  and 
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that  those  exhalations  accumiilate  in  proportion  to  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  its  temperature,  and  the  degrees  of  stagnation  which  it  may 
exp^ience. 

The  low  grounds  and  marshes  in  the  bottom  of  vaUeys  and  bor- 
dering rivers,  particularly  at  their  mouths,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally overflowed  during  the  periodical  rains  of  warm  climates, 
are  most  unequivocaDy  productive  of  malaria.  So  evidently  is 
this  the  case,  that  few  persons  visiting  such  places  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  during  the  night,  or  in  the  morning,  escape  the  effects  they 
usually  produce :  and  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  instance 
of  an  individual  having  slept,  for  even  a  single  night,  in  a  place 
80  circuixi.stanced,  without  suffering  for  his  temerity.  The  low 
grounds  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  along  their  course,  are  ren- 
dered thus  particularly  insalubrious  by  the  deep,  rich,  and  moist 
soil  which  form  them;  by  the  quantity  of  rich  mud  and  slime 
deposited  upon  them,  particularly  after  inundations,  and  by  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  part  of  which  must  necessarily  in  a  warm 
climate  be  always  undergoing  decay,  with  which  they  abound.  In 
these  situations,— many  of  them  on  a  level  with  the  river  itself, 
or  but  little  elevated  above  it,  and  in  some  places  even  below  its 
usual  current, — there  is  always  a  supply  of  moisture,  so  that 
effluvia  is  constantly  being  generated.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  as  regards  the  Jumna  and  Gauges.  The  latter  river  more 
especially  during  its  course  through  the  province  of  Bengal,  pre- 
sents every  condition  and  adventitious  circumstance  on  which  the 
generation  of  malaria  from  its  banks  can  be  supposed  to  depend* 
The  same  may  be'  said  of  the  Burrampooter,  as  it  flows  through 
the  same  province ;  and  there  are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  within  the  tropics  which  do  not  present  us,  during  some 
parts  of  their  course,  and  particularly  at  their  confluences  into 
other  rivers  or  immediately  before  they  fall  into  the  ocean,  with 
situations  on  their  banks,  whence  unhealthy  emanations  are  formed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Rivers  are,  therefore,  amongst  the  most  productive  sources  of  ma- 
laria, both  along  their  course  and  at  their  terminations  into  the  ocean. 
If  rivers,  of  whatever  size,  traverse  a  flat  country,  and  run  in  a  slow 
and  winding  direction ;  if  they  have  their  banks  covered  by  a  dense 
underwood,  by  mud  and  mangrove  bushes ;  if  they  overflow  their 
banks  and  inundate  the  adjoining  country ;  if  they  receive  the 
filth  and  and  drains  of  adjoining  towns  or  cities,  and  carry  with 
them  the  dead  and  putrid  carcasses  of  animals,  or  contain  much 
animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay, — circumstances  which  the  rivers 
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of  ihe  East  gimerally  present  to  the  fullest  extent^— then  may 
places  a4)oinii)g  them  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  prolific 
causes  of  disease ;  and  as  being  unhealthy  in  proportion  tOfihe 
e3(tent  to  which  these  circumstances  exist  on  their  banks  and  in 
their  immediate  yicinity.  Where  large  rivers  teormiDatetbar  course 
l^more  than  one  mouth,  as  they  generally  do  when  they  flow 
through  a  low  alluvial  soil,  but  little  elevated  above  the  ocean,  as 
the  Ganges^  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Indus,  the  Orinoco,  the  Danube, 
the  Mississippi,  &c.,  and  thereby  form  low  islands,  the  production 
of  terrestrial  effluvia  may  be  there  certainly  looked  for  whenever 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  high.  The  islands  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers^  by  the  soil  washed  down  by  them,  owing  to  their 
extremely  low  situation^  their  rich  and  wet  soil,  and  their  very 
abiuidant  vegetation,  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  sources  of  ma. 
lar]a**-80urcea  which  become  still  more  fertile  after  inundations  or 
partial  overflowings  of  the  ocean ;  occurrences  to  which  they  are 
more  or  leas  subject,  particularly  during  the  monsoons.  Many  of 
the  islands  Ibrmed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are,  in  ev^y  respect,  a 
marsh ;  and,  indeed,  but  few  rivers  are  to  be  met  with,  particularly 
in  a  warm  climate,  which  do  not  give  rise  to  veiy  extensive 
marshes  in  almost  every  part  of  their  course.  Without  referring 
to  the  more  majestic  rivers  of  the  East,  I  may  instance  the  nume- 
rous marshes  fonned  by  the  Danube,  particularly  in  its  course 
through  Hungary,  and  at  its  termination  in  the  mouths  by  which 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea-*the  rivers  which  pass  through 
the  Ne&erlands  and  Holland — the  Thames  below  Londoi>-*aiid 
several  of  the  rivers  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  particularly  their  mouths, 
are  rendered  more  subject  to  inundations,  from  the  quantity  of 
diluvium  carried  down,  &om  the  cultivated  grounds  in  their 
vicinity,  by  the  numerous  torrents  running  into  them  during  the 
rains  and  monsoons.  The  soil  and  fine  sand  suspended  in  the 
waters  of  rivers,  are  deposited  as  soon  as  their  currents  are  re« 
tarded  by  admixture  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  are  thrown 
back  by  its  surf  and  waves  upon  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
mouths,  and  even  form  sand  banks  and  bars  crossing  the  moutha 
themselves,  obMxucting  their  outlets,  and  hence  inundating  the 
adjoining  country.  These  sand  banks  and  bars,  in  process  of 
time,  increase  until  they  form  islands ;  and,  in  many  places,  the 
sand  banks  which  are  thus  formed  by  the  action  of  the  surf  upon 
the  8<h1  washed  down  by  rivers  rise  above  the  level  of  the  adjoin* 
ing  district;  so  that,  if  on  any  occasion    the  tides  have  been 
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QDDflually  big^,  and  tbe  waves  so  great  as  to  ov^kap  this  barrieiv 
the  coimtiy  is  inundated,  the  water  is  prevented  by  it  from  retiring 
with  the  fall  of  the  tide,  and  thus  the  place  becomes,  in  every  re- 
spect^ a  noxious  salt  marsh  until  the  water  is  evaporated.  But  it 
is  not  whilst  the  inundation  continues  that  the  malaria  which  is 
thereby  generated  is  most  noxious.  During  the  evaporation  oi  the 
stagnant  water,  and  whilst  the  surface  becomes  gradually  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  intermittents  and  remittents  usually  make 
their  appearance.  But  when  the  soil  itself  becomes  exposed,  and 
has  remained  so  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
son,  then  fevers  of  a  more  malignant  character  frequently  seiae 
iq)Qn  those  in  its  vicinity :  and  this  result  is  more  particularly  re- 
markable if  warm  weather  has  been  of  long  and  uninterrupted  dura- 
tion, and  if  the  air  at  the  same  time  has  b^en  still  and  moist. 

The  marges  formed  in  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  low  bushes 
and  rank  v^etation  with  which  the  banks  and  mouths  of  rivers 
abound,  ar«  less  remarkably  productive  of  disease  in  temperate 
and  cold  climates  than  within  the  tropics,  and  seldom  produce 
those  acute  forms  of  disease  which  a  hot  country  presents  us  with. 
It  is  tiue  that  agues  of  every  type,  remittents,  simple  continued 
feveis,  and  dysenteries  of  a  mild  form,  and  visceral  obatru^ions, 
result  from  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  all  occasions,  and 
p^tientely  when  concurrent  causes  are  brought  into  operation. 
Bnt  as  eodbalations  productive  of  those  'effects  upon  the  human 
CQQstitutioD  are  either  weaker  in  their  nature,  or  are  formed  less 
abnudantly^  or  accumulate  to  a  much  less  extent,  than  those  given 
out  from  similar  places  in  a  hot  country,  disease  is  less  general, 
less  severe  in  its  form,  and  leas  ^ital. 

When  the  sun's  influence  has  been  long  powerful,  when  the 
atmosphere  has  been  lor  any  considerable  time  moist  and  warm, 
and  particularly  if  it  has  also  been  stagnant  or  nearly  so,  and  little 
^sturbed  by  thimder-storma,  places  in  temperate  and  cold  coun- 
tiies,  such  as  have  be^i  mentioned,  bec<;»ne  the  seats  of  diseases, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  which  are  met  with  within  the 
tropics.  Indeed,  this  approximation  of  the  character  of  disease, 
and  of  its  prevalence,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  producing  it  are 
similar,  is  what  every  rational  observer  should  expect.  Instances 
iUastrating  the  fact  are  numerous,  and  may  be  adduced  from  6very 
kingdom  in' the  globe.  The  marshes  of  Hungary,  which  usually 
occasion  agues  in  the  spring,  are,  alter  a  long  and  hot  summer, 
productive  of  the  same  forms  of  disease  to  which  Europeans  are 
Hable  soon  after  their  arrival  in  those  places  in  warm  countries. 
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where  similar  localities  are  the  more  active  agents  of  disease. 
Analogous  proofs  are  furnished  throughout  £urope,  particularly 
in  its  southern  provinces,  and  in  North  America,  whenever  long 
and  warm  summers  have  succeeded  to  heavy  and  continued  rains ; 
and  diseases  possessing  more  or  less  of  the  true  characters  of  inter- 
tropical disorders  have  prevailed  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
nature  of  the  locality  and  the  concurrent  circumstances,  and  would 
have  continued  to  prevail  had  not  the  approach  of  winter  put  an 
end  to  the  generation  of  the  causes  producing  them. 

A  most  important  circumstance,  which  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  much  greater  unhealthiness  of  moist  and  marshy  situations  in 
warm  countries,  is  the  quantity  of  animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, which  they  present.  The  same  circumstances  which 
render  vegetation  quick  and  luxuriant,  tend  also  to  generate 
immense  swarms  of  reptiles  and  insects:  the  exuviae  and  dead 
hodies  of  ifhich,  mingling  with  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay 
and  combining  with  moisture,  give  rise  to  miasms  of  a  much  more 
noxious  description  than  those  resulting  from  vegetable  decom- 
position and  moisture  alone.  In  the  course  of  my  experience 
in  warm  climates,  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider  the 
number  of  insects  and  reptiles  with  which  a  place  abounds,  as 
more  indicative  of  its  unhealthiness  than  any  dther  circumstance ; 
for  in  it  there  is  a  most  powerful  cause  of  disease  in  its  worst 
forms  superadded  to  those  already  in  existence;  and,  as  the 
one  cause  is  extensive  and  powerful,  so,  generally,  is  the  other. 
The  great  unhealthiness  of  low,  moist,  and  marshy  places  in  tem- 
perate climates,  during  warm  seasons,  particularly  in  the  months 
of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  is  as  much  owing  to  the 
immense  swarms  of  insects  which  then  abound,  and  which  die 
during  these  months.  Italy  furnishes  numerous  proofs  of  this ; 
and  every  warm  country  in  the  globe  will  verify  the  axiom,  that  a 
place  is  unhealthy  in  proportion  as  it  furnishes,  with  the  various 
causes  of  disease  depending  upon  locality  and  temperature,  ani- 
mal remains  and  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
mingled  with  the  products  resulting  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  pits  and  mines  the  air  is  often  in 
such  a  state  as  to  suffocate,  almost  instantaneously,  those  who  attempt 
to  breathe  it.  Some  places  are  infested  by  peculiar  diseases.  In 
the  apartments  of  persons  ill  of  certain  maladies,  and  in  prisons 
and  other  places  where  crowds  of  'people  are  confined  together,  dis- 
ease, when  once  set  up,  is  wont  to  make  dreadful  havoc.     In  all 
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these  cases  it  is  supposed  that  a  certain  noxious  matter  is  dissolved 
by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  action  of  this  matter  which  produces 
&e  mischief.  This  noxious  matter  is  in  many  cases  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  disagre^ble  smell  which  it  communicates 
to  the  air ;  and  it  is  probable  this  matter  differs  according  to  the 
disease  which  it  communicates,  and  the  substance  from  which  it  has 
originated.  Guyton  de  Morveau  attempted  to  ascertain  its  nature, 
but  he  soon  found  the  chemical  tests  hitherto  discovered  altogether 
msufficietit  for  the  purpose ;  he  has,  however,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  noxious  matter  which  rises  firom  putrid  bodies  is  of  a  com- 
pound nature ;  and  that  it  is  destroyed  altogether  by  certain  agents, 
particularly  those  gaseous  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their 
oxygen.  He  exposed  air  infected  by  putrid  bodies  to  the  action  of 
various  substances ;  and  he  judged  of  the  result  by  the  effect  which 
they  had  in  destroying  the  fcetid  odour  of  the  air.  From  his 
experiments  it  appears  there  are  four  substances  which  have  the 
property  of  destroying  contagious  matter,  and  of  purifying  the 
air, — the  acetic,  nitric,  muriatic  and  oxymuriatic  acids;  but 
acetic  acid  cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  concentration  to  be  employed  with  ad« 
vantage.  Nitric  acid  may  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience, 
because  it  is  almost  always  contaminated  with  nitrous  gas.  The 
muriatic  and  oxymuriatic  acids  are  not  attended  with  these  incon* 
veniences.  The  last  deserves  the  preference,  because  it  acts  with 
greater  energy  and  rapidity,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  mix 
tt^ether  two  parts  of  conunon  salt,  with  one  part  of  black  oxyde  of 
manganese,  to  place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  infected 
room,  and  pour  upon  it  two  peats  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  fumes  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  are  immediately  produced,  fill  the  chamber,  and 
destroy  the  contagion.  The  oxymuriate  of  lime,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  likewise  answer  this  purpose, 

The  copious  extrication  of  unwholesome  effluvia  fVom  salt 
marshes  and  partial  inundations  of  the  sea,  has  been  long  admitted, 
and  has  only  been  disputed  by  one  writer  of  eminence,  who  in- 
stances, in  disproof  of  the  position,  the  salt  marshes  of  one  par- 
ticular district  in  the  western  hemisphere.  But  there,  it  is  probable, 
some  peculiarity  existed  in  the  soil  and  its  productions,  which  ren- 
dered the  formation  of  malaria  impossible.  The  soil  may  have 
consisted  of  a  deep  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  but  imperfectly  covered 
by  vegetation.  Under  such  circumstances,  unwholesome  effluvia 
could  scarcely  be  formed ;  for  vegetable  decay  could  neither  be  so 
rapid,  nor  the  products  from  it  be  so  copious,  as  to  generate  the 
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siderable  intervals  from  each   other,  among  the  thick  and  low 
brushwood  constituting  the  jungles  of  warm  countries. 

Nor  are  the  more  extensive  forests  unproductive  of  those  exha- 
lations which  are  the  chief  sources  of  intertropical  diseases ;  for 
they  frequently  present  nearly  the  same  circumstances  upon  which 
the  generation  of  miasmata  depends ;  and  whenever  these  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  disease  is  the  usual  consequence.  The 
quantity  of  the  decayed  leaves  with  which  the  soil  abounds,  its 
moist  state,  the  moist,  hot,  and  stagnant  state  of  the  air,  particularly 
after  the  rains  or  monsoons,  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
generation  of  malaria  by  forests  depends,  and  which  are  the  fre- 
quent causes  of  fevers.  Whilst,  however,  jungles  more  nearly  ap- 
proach to  the  condition  of  a  marsh,  and  permit  the  transport  of  the 
exhalations  to  some  distance  from  their  source,  unless  circum- 
scribed by  screens  of  tall  trees,  forests  confine  the  exhalations  they 
generate  to  their  immediate  limits,  and  seldom  permit  any  to  rise 
above  the  verdure  of  their  highest  branches,  or  to  extend  beyond 
their  outskirts.  The  free  circulation  of  air  in  places  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  wood,  or  even  around  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  itself, 
renders  such  situations  even  healthy,  in  comparison  to  the  interior 
of  a  dense  forest.  Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  locality, 
and  upon  the  kind  of  trees  forming  a  wood  or  forest.  In  warm 
climates  forests  are  met  with  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,— 
covering  the  sides  of  mountains  and  the  tops  of  hills,  as  well  as 
extending  into  the  plains  and  valleys.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  latter 
places  where  woods  become  productive  of  malaria ;  for  there  the 
atmosphere  is  more  frequently  stagnant,  particularly  when  they  are 
protected  from  the  full  force  pf  prevailing  winds  by  intervening 
hills.  In  these  latter  places,  also,  the  soil  and  air  are  much  more 
moist;  hence  the  ground  intervening  between  the  large  trees,  form- 
ing a  wood  or  forest  is  often  covered  by  a  rank  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  the  decayed  parts  of  which,  with  the  leaves  fiiUen  from  the 
forest  trees,  speedily  generate  in  the  moist  soil  very  unwholesome 
emanations,  which  may  be  limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  wood 
wh^pein  they  were  produced,  or  wafted  to  some  distance,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  climate,  and  season.  Forests, 
also,  in  warm  climates,  are  always,  particularly  in  low  and  moist 
situations,  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  so  that  the  soil  is  thereby  more 
completely  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  from  the  sun,  and  the  air 
within  them  is  more  frequently  sultry,  moist,  and  stagnant,  than  is 
the  case  with  the  woods  or  forests  of  temperate  or  cold  climates, 
where  there  is  at  one  season  in  the  year  a  complete  denudation  of 
the  trees. 
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Another  important  circumBtance  whidh  should  he  viewed  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  noxious  effects  ohserved  to  proceed  from  the 
woods  covering  low  situations,  is  the  nature  of  the  woods  them- 
selves and  of  the  underwood.  In  temperate  and  cold  climates  they 
resist  decay  much  longer,  and  contain  more  tannin  and  more  of  the 
terebinthinate  principles ;  so  that  the  emanations  proceeding  from 
these  sources  are  less  concentrated  and  less  noxious  in  their  effects. 
In  every  instance,  -therefore,  much  will  depend  upon  the  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  soil  where  woods  or  forests  are 
met  witli ;  and  much  also  may  he  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the 
woods  themselves,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  trunks  are  sur- 
rounded hy  underwood. 

When  the  familiar  influence  of  wet  and  close  woods  and  forests 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  producing  the  usual  effects 
of  malaria,  is  considered,  there  will  he  less  hesitation  in  allowing  a 
similar  influence  to  be  present  from  the  same  causes  within  the 
tropics,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent— the  circumstances  produc- 
tive of  such  influence  existing  there  to  a  greater  extent,  and  in  a 
more  manifest  manner. 

There  is  one  other  important  circumstance  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject :  it  has  been  supposed  that,  if  it  be  granted  that 
woods  and  forests  in  low,  wet,  and  sheltered  situations,  are  produc- 
tive of  endemic  disease,  such  disease  will  disappear  on  the  clearing 
of  the  soil.  This,  however,  is  not  a  correct  inference,  and  cannot 
be  supported  either  by  d  priori  reasoning  or  by  facts.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  deep,  moist,  and  absorbent  soils  of  low  and 
sheltered  places,  when  covered  by  woods  or  forests,  are  less 
noxious  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  less  productive  of 
miasmata,  than  they  would  probably  be  if  they  were  covered  by 
grass  or  jungle  :  for,  in  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  more  com- 
pletely subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  malaria  thereby 
generated  would  be  more  readily  transported  to  places  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  because  it  would  not  be  arrested  in  its  course  by 
woods  or  tall  trees,  by  which  it  is  evidently  attracted  : — whilst,  in 
the  former,  the  woods  and  forests  protect  the  soil  and  vegetable 
matters  suffering  decay  in  it,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
retain  the  emanations  wliich  are  formed,  as  attentive  observation 
has  shown,  although  it  has  not  explained  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  effected.  When,  hovrever,  a  deep,  moist,  and  rich  soil,  is 
deprived  of  that  very  rich  and  majestic  covering  which  protected 
it  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  guarded  the 
inhabitants  from  the  miasmata  which  were  actually  produced  from 
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it,  and  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  and  to  a  hot  and 
moist  atmosphere,  with  the  accumulated  load  of  vegetable  matter 
with  which  it  had  been  enriched  through  ages,  much  more  noxious 
effects  are  observed  to  follow,  than  when  it  remained  in  its  former 
shaded  condition.  It  may  be  generaUy  remarked,  .that  when  the 
ground  is  covered  by  a  wood  or  forest,  a  weaker  or  less  noxious 
emanation  is  apparently  generated,  for  intermittents  or  remittents, 
and  those  of  a  mild  character,  are  the  only  consequences ;  but  when 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  rich  moist  soil  takes  place,  exhala- 
tions are  formed  of  a  more  noxious  description,  and  malignant 
remittents,  continued  fevers  of  a  bad  type,  yellow  fevers,  and  dysen- 
teries, usurp  the  place  of  the  milder  forms  of  disease,  which  the 
same  place,  when  differently  circimaLStanced,  will  produce.  Places 
of  the  kind  now  noticed  are  productive,  it  is  true,  annually,  and  at 
particular  seasons  more  particularly,  of  agues ;  but  when  cleared 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun,  they  become  the 
sources  of  the  most  malignant  and  most  pestilential  diseases; 
appearing,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  l(»iger  intervals,  and  requiring 
particular  circumstances-— as  previous  inundations,  followed  by 
long  and  great  solar  heat,  moist  and  stagnant  states  of  the  air,  the 
exposure  of  new  portions  of  earth  to  the  sun's  rays,  &c.— for  their 
production. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  now  made,  the  observations  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bush,  whose  science  and  candour  did  honour  to  the  profession 
and  to  his  country,  may  be  adduced.  He  observed,  that  the  endemic 
disorders  of  Pennsylvania  were,  by  clearing  the  soil,  converted  into 
destructive  epidemics;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  soil  had  been 
subjected  to  cultivation  for  a  long  series  of  years,  that  a  tolerable 
degree  of  healthiness  was  restored.  Analagous  facts  have  presented 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  East ;  but  although  a  continued 
cultivation  may  restore  the  salubrity  of  a  place  which  had  been 
diminished  by  clearing  the  soil,  in  low  situations,  of  the  woods  and 
forests  which  covered  it,  and  by  exposing  its  wet  and  luxuriant  sur- 
face to  the  action  of  the  sun,  in  temperate  and  northern  cUmates,  it 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  the  same  industry  will  be  followed  by 
so  happy  an  effect  within  the  tropics.  The  West  India  Islands  fur- 
nish proofs  even  of  the  contrary :  for  it  is  allowed,  that  upon  their 
discovery,  and  fpr  many  years  afterwards,  they  were  less  productive 
of  disorder  than  at  the  present  day^  and  diseases  were  then  of  a 
less  malignant  character.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
various  circumstances,  occurring  either  singly  or  concomitantly, 
hut  generally  the  latter,  are  required  to  produce  those  more  malig- 
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nantfonns  of  disorcler;  hence  they  supervene  at  IcNiger  intervals^ 
and  with  greater  irregularity^  than  the  slighter  disorders  resulting 
from  die  previour  conditions  of  the  soil.  The  hsitory  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  the  soudiem  states  of  North  America,  of  the  epidemics 
ci  New  York  and  Phiiadelphiay  of  many  places  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  particularly  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ip  the 
fenner,  and  Guiana,  in  the  latter;  and  even  the  precise  information 
fmnished  us  respecting  vaiious  places  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  confirm  the  view  now  taken.  The  district  of  Bresse,  in 
the  Lyomiaisy  illustrates  this  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  When 
well  wooded,  it  was  o<nuparatively  healthy;  but  now  deprived  of  its 
woods,  it  is  always  subject  to  endemics  and  epidemics.  Jn  this 
district  the  clearing  the  low  and  wet  soil  has  exposed  it  more  to  the 
action  of  Hie  sun,  whOe  the  exhalations  from  its  numerous  marshes 
and- stagnant  pools  are  no  longer  confined  by  surrounding  woods 
and  forest  trees.  Similar  examples  may  be  adduced  from  Monfal- 
con*,  Dev^zef,  BaiUy]:,  and  otheis. 

It  was  long  since  i^emariied  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  of  anti- 
quity, that  trees  absorb  the  exhalations  frrom  the  soil  which  prove 
injurious  to  the  human  species.  Whether  the  influence  of  trees  in 
diminishing  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  terrestrial  exhalatTons 
proceeds  frrom  their  simply  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  miasms 
existing  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  their  actu- 
ally absorbing  the  miasms  themselves,  along  with  the  moisture 
and  dew,  which  rests  upon  their  leaves,  and  with  which  marsh 
miasmata  seem  tobeintinaately  connected,  or  from  shading  the  soil 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  thereby  preventing  the  generation  of  a 
Inxunant  vegetation,  as  well  as  the  extrication  of  noxious  exhala- 
tions, the  power  they  possess  in  low,  wet,  and  marshy  situations,  of 
moderating  and  confining  the  generaticxi  of  malaria  is  indisputable; 
and  therefore,  where  lagoons,  marshes,  low  places  subject  to  inun- 
dations, either  from  the  overflowing  of  rivers  or  from  irruptions  of 
the  sea,  cannot  be  drained  or  preserved  frrom  these  occurrences,  the 
planting  of  the  more  majestic  forest  trees  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
best  protect  the-  vicinity  fr^m  the  exhalations  which  are  formed^ 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  import  to  the  community. 
Of  all  the  places  productive  of  disease  in  warm  countries,  there 

*  /.  S,  Mon/aleon,    Histoire  M^icale  des  Marais,  &c.    8to.  Paris,  1824. 
t  /.  Devize.    Traits  de  la  Flevre  Jaune.    8to.    Paris,  1820. 
X  B,  M.  BaiU^.    Traits  Aiiatomioo«PSath4^1o|;iqiie  des  Fi^Yres  Intermittentes, 
ate.    8vo.     1825. 
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are  none  more  deserving  of  notice  than  rice  grounds.  They  are 
always  undergoing  alternate  inundations  and  cultivation ;  and  are 
generally  situated,  with  respect  to  rivers  and  high  grounds,  so  that 
the  mud  and  filth  carried  downhy  the  former  are  deposited  on  their 
surface  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  while  the  Ihtter  protects 
them  from  the  perflations  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  white  in* 
habitants  of  districts  surrounded  by,  or  abounding  wilh,  rice  fields, 
are  generally  the  most  sickly  and  weak ;  and  strangers  remaining 
for  any  time  in  their  vicinity  are  commonly  soon  attacked  by  the 
diseases  ripe  in  such  places.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  in  the 
south  of  £iux)pe,  and  the  white  residenters  and  natives  of  the 
southn-ly.  parts  of  North  America,  where»  owing  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  soil  and  climate,  rice  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, seldom  possess  the  healthy  appearance  of  their  species,  even 
at  any  period  of  their  short  lives,  and  seldom  live  longer  than  the 
time  which  is  required  to  bring  the  native  of  a  healthier  climate  to 
maturity.  It  would  seem  to  be  wisely  ordered,  that  countries  whick 
contain,  owing  to  their  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  the  seeds  of  cer- 
tain diseases  to  which  Europeans  become  invariably  subject  when 
they  migrate  thither,  should  be  peopled  by  a  particular  and  an  ap. 
propriate  race,  of  a  different  constitution  and  character,  and  calcu^ 
lated  to  pass  their  existence  in  such  situations  without  having  their 
lives  materially  shortened,  or  being  more  firequently  subject  to  dis- 
ease, than  the  natives  of  cold  or  temperate  countries.  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  our  species  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  they  inhabit,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  migrating 
to  places  where  the  relation  between  the  climate  and  the  particular 
variety  of  our  species  no  longer  holds,  affords  some  of  the  most  in« 
teresting,  as  they  are  the  most  philosophical,  topics  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  medical  inquirer. 

The  grain  coast  of  Guinea,  which  furnishes  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  negro,  is  the  most  insalubrious  climate  with  which  Europeans 
are  acquainted.  Subject  to  inundations  during  the  rainy  seasons^ 
and  no  where  almost  rising  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  covered  by  a  dense  underwood  and  luxuriant  vegetation  in 
some  places,  abounding  in  lagoons,  marshes,  and  jungles  in  other 
places,  and  admitting  only  of  a  rice  cultivation,  a  European 
scarcely  ever  passed  a  night  on  its  shores,  without  becoming  the 
subject  of  disease;  and  jet,  in  this  wide  district  of  country,  the 
most  un&vourable  in  the  whole  globe  to  EuropjBan  life,  and  indeed 
to  all  the  higher  animals,  particularly  those  which  have  been  domes., 
ticated  with    man^i  or  have  been  reared  for  his  sustenan<ie**whexe 
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neither  the  horse,  nor  the  dog,  nor  the  bullock,  nor  the  sheep/is 
scarcely  ever  seen-— the  negro  variety  of  our  species  exists  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  presents  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  lives  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  is  seldom  the  subject  of  disease.  If  we  look 
closely  into  the  conditions  and  characters  presented  by  a  district  or 
country,  and  view  it  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants, 
we  shall  observe  a  very  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  in  whatever  quarter,  district,  or  kingdom  of  the 
globe  we  may  direct  our  inquiries. 

It  is  notorious  to  every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  has  even,  in  the  slightest  manner,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  cultivating  the  rice  grounds,  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  the  worst  form  of  endemic  disorders,  and 
of  viBceral  obstructions.  The  same  fate  also  awaits  the  white 
population  of  the  more  southerly  states  of  North  America;  whilst 
the  black  cultivators  are  exempt  The  extent  of  disease  proceed- 
ing from  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  Bailly,  Taigioni,  Grottanelli,  and  others. 
Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  effects  which  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  species  of  husbandry  produce  upon 
the  constitution-  of  the  white  variety  of  the  human  race.  The 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun,  of  a  rich,  wet,  and 
low  soil*  which  has  undergone  repeated  inundations  and  irrigation, 
and  which  abounds  with  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  are 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  formation  of  malaria  in  rice  grounds 
seems  to  depend ;  and  it  matters  but  little  whether  these  conditions 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  rice  or  from  the  natural  circimi- 
stances  of  the  soil  and  climate,  provided  that  they  actually  exist 
Throughout  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  almost  all  the  countries  of 
the  East,  where  the<  nature  of  the  locality  admits  only  of  a  rice 
and  indigo  cultivation,  Europeans  are  continually  the  subjects  of 
disease  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  although  the  Hindoo  and 
Malay  population  are  less  liable  to  be  affected,  owing  to  that  adap- 
tation of  constitution  to  the  soil  and  its  productions,  as  already 
noticed,  yet  they  are  occasionally  slightly  influenced  by  the  same 
causes.  It  may  be  true  that  those  places,  particularly  within  the 
tropics,  which  are  subjected  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  would, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  generally  characterising 
them,  be  still  productive  of  malaria,  if  left  to  nature,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent  But  as  this  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief, 
species  of  grain  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  if  thus  left  to  the 
dominion  of  nature,  whole  districts  would  soon  become  depopu- 
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lated.  This  kind  of  cultivatioD,  however,  brings  th^  mhabitailts 
more  within  the  sphere  in  which  the  endemic  causes  of  disease  ope- 
rate; so  that  if  a  white  population  were  em|>loyed  in  it,  witiiin 
the  tropics,  it  would  soon  altogether  disappear  before  them.  The 
habit  of  body  and  constitution  of  the  natives  render  Ihis,  and  all 
other  forms  <^  cultivation  suited  to  warm  climates,  comparatively 
innocuous  to  them,  unless  during  certain  seasons  and  epidemic 
conditions  of  the  air  which  occasionally  occur,  and  with  which  the 
medical  history  of  hot  countries  makes  us  acquainted. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  rice  grounds  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  the  .East,  as  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  &c.,  where 
the  plantation  is  almost  constantly  inundated,  are  less  fertile  in 
the  production  of  disease  than  those  which  after  mundations  are 
-exposed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  sun.  This  consideration  will 
assist  in  explaining  the  greater  unbealthiness  inr  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rice  grounds  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  very 
Btckly  state  of  Seringapatam,  and  its  vicinity. 

Lakes  and  pools  with  shallow  margins  and  low  banks  are  gene- 
rally |»'oductive  of  disease,  in  proportion  as  they,  are  low,  and  as 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  situated  is  warm.  The  specific  con- 
ditions on  which  their  unbealthiness  depends  must  be  evident  from 
what  has  been  already  advanced ;  and  in  proportion  as  those  are 
present  in  any  particular  case,  so  will  the  production  of  marsh  mias. 
mata  and  disease  be  more  or  less  abundant. 

Canals  may  be  adduced  as  another  source  of  disease,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  neglected,  or  are  filled  by  foul  and  stagnant 
water.  Canals  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  tropical  countries, 
excepting  China,  where  they  are  generally  kept  in  good  order.  At 
Batavia,  however,  where  they  are  numerous,  and  intersect  even  the 
town  itself,  they  are  amongst  the  most  influential  cai!Hes  of  disease. 
Containing  putrid  and  stagnant  water,  holding  the  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  the  bodies  of  dead 
tinimals  floating  in  them,  and  constantly  imparting  to  the. air  the 
most  noxious  miasms,  Europeans  who  ^come  near  them,  if  predial- 
posed  to  th^ir  noxious  influence,  soon  become  the  subjects  of  disease. 
This  was  suflSciently  evinced  during  the  British  exp.edition  to  Java, 
and  whilst  the  city  of  Batavia  remainedin  our  possession. 

Next  to  canals,  in  the  production  of  malaria,  may  be  enumerated 
ditches  surrounding  fortified  towns  or  cities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ditches  surrounding  towns,  either  when  they  become 
foul,  or  when  they  are  dried  by  great  or  continued  heat,  become 
the  source  of  a  similar  exhalation  to  that  which  is  given  out  by 
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jxnnhfts,  aadais  often  the  cause  of  disease  to  the  iidia1>iti&tSy  for 
whose  pKotfiCtkm  ibsy  were  made.  And  it  is  mofe  than  probable 
tiialthe  fevers  and  dysenteries  whidi  hove  been  so  trften  noticed  as 
hssring  'Weakened  Jboth  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  have  been 
more  ovriag  to  this  circumstance,  heightened,  it  is  true,  by  hot, 
moist,  and  stagnant  states  of  the  air,  and  by  the  other  powerful 
csosea  to  which  a  besieged  population  and  a  besieging  anny  are 
exposed,  than  to  those  causes  to  which  they  have  been  more  gene, 
rally  imputed.  Ditches  of  whatever  description,  whether  used  for 
ihe  ^sotectlon'Of  towns  or  of  camps,  or  for  draining  the  soil,  are 
neee3sarify  pit)ductive  of  malaria,  particularly  when  Ihey  are  par. 
tiidly  dcied  up,  or  soon  after  the  mud  end  vegetable  and  animal  exu- 
viae they  contained  have  been  thrown  itom  their  bottoms  upon  their 
«de8,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

The  flame  efficient  circumstances  which  point  out  ditches  as  pro- 
ductive of  teriestnal  exhalations,  are  also  present  with  respect  to 
maay  of  the  lanks  which  are  made  in  India,  particul^ly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal.  In  many  places,  owing  to  the  superstition  and 
ofitfiutatioB  of  rich  natives,  more  tanks  are  formed  dian  are  kept 
in  §^Dod  order ;  and  those  which  are  neglected  assume  an  appear- 
ance, in.  many  respects,  similar  to  ditches  or  stagnant  pools. 

The  influence  of  pools  in  the  production  of  disease  must  be 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  advanced.  Their  agency  and 
effects  have  been  most  salis&ctorily  iUustrated,  in '  conjunction 
with  those  of  canals  and  ditches,  by  Monfalcon,  BaiHy,  and  others; 
and  the  characters  of  those  diseases  which  have  been  observed  to 
abound  in  many  places  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  they  are  met 
with  during  warm  seasons,  have  been  well  described  by  these  wri- 
teis,  and  are^  in  most  respects,  evidently  the  same  diseases  which 
the  piBctitioner^has  to  encounter  within  the  tropics. 

The  esqposure  of  new  mnrth,  particularly  if  it  be  rich,  wet,  and 
bounding  with  vegetable  and  aninlal  'remains,  to  the  influence  of 
a  powerful  8un»  has  been  already  shown  to  be,  upon  clearing  the 
soil,  and  on  its  first  cultivation,  productive  of  disease.  But  rich,, 
daifc,  and  absorbent  earth,  which  is  usually  always  exposed  during 
the  dry  season,  b  also  a  very  fruitful  source,  particularly  if  it  lay 
low.  Of  this^numeroufl  instances  occurrii^  within  the  trc^ics  are 
on  record ;  and  others  may  be  adduced  from  temperate  countries^ 
At  Kumoul,  on  the  banks  of  the  Toombudra  river,  the  soil  con- 
sists of  a  wet,  rich,  and  adhesive  dark  earth,  of  great  depth,  and 
whicji,  when  expos^  after  the  rains  to  a  powerful  sun,  exhales  a 
very  copious  moisture,  and  opens  into  deep  chasms.    Owing  to 
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this  condition  chiefly, — ;fbr  nothing  else  can  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance,— disease  was  most  prevalent  amongst  the  troops  in  this 
station,  and  the  mortality  considerable.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
clean  and  shingly,  and  there  are  no  marshes,  nor  jungles,  nor 
woods  of  a  description  calculated  to  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
endemic  diseases  which  were  encountered  in  this  place. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  places  and  conditions  of  soil  most 
.productive  of  miasmata,  it  is  proper  to  notice  those  particular  states 
of  the  air  which  seem  to  promote  the  generation  and  accumulation 
of  them.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  kept  in  recollection,  that 
the  result  of  observations,  made  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
.particularly  within  the  tropics,  proves  that  the  various  soils  and 
places  which  have  been  described  as  most  productive  of  malaria 
have  been  considered  as  generating  it,  more  especially  under  par- 
.ticular  conditions  as  regards  dryness  or  moisture.  Places  which 
are  usually  the  sources  of  noxious  effluvia  do  not  generate  them, 
.when  completely  inundated.  Many  unhealthy  districts  within  the 
tropics  are  most  tolerable  to  European  constitutions,  whilst  they  are 
completely  covered  by  water,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of  their  surface 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  But  as  soon  as  these,  as  well  as  all 
other  places  capable  of  producing  malaria,  are  made  bare,  so  that 
the  air  and  the  sun's  rays  have  sufficient  access  to  them,  then  the 
formation  of  effluvia  proceeds,  and  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
exposure  becomes  more  or  less  complete,  imtil  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  together  with  the  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  decay  con- 
tained  in  it,  are  completely  given  out ;  and  places  which  have  thus 
exhausted  their  exhalations  during  their  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  may  speedily  have  them  renewed  upon 
the  accession  of  that  supply  of  moisture  which  is  requisite  to  their 
generation.  Thus,  any  low,  rich,  and  swampy  district  within  the 
tropics,  which  is  inundated  during  the  rains  or  monsoons,  and  dried 
up  in  the  hot  season,  shall,  during  the  time  that  it  is  completely 
under  water,  be  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy  as  respects  the  £u- 
.ropean  constitution :  but  as  soon  as  any  of  its  surface  becomes 
exposed  after  the  rains,  then  agues  appear ;  iuid  when  its  whole 
superfices  is  acted  upon,  then  fevers  of  a  more  severe  and  danger- 
ous type  make  their  appearance.  After  the  moisture  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  and  animal  decay  have  been  completely  exhaled, 
the  diseases  proceeding  from  this  source  disappear,  until  a  fall  of 
rain  again  furnishes  one  of  the  requisites  to  the  production  of  ter- 
restrial  exhalation  :  hence  it  is  that  disease  often  appears  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  rains  in  warm  climates.     Places  which  have 
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been  completely  inundated  during  the  rains  or  monsoons,  or  which 
have  been  in  a  marshy  state  during  the  dry  season,  are  generally 
rent  into  deep  and  wide  fissures,  which  allow  the  air  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  heat,  to  reach  to  a  great  depth  ; 
and  thus  exhalations  are  generated  and  poured  out  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  soil  through  these  fissures,  and  they  become  more 
copious  and  more  noxious,  the  greater  the  heat  and  the  longer  the 
droughty  and  the  deeper  and  wider  the  fissures  which  are  thus 
fbmied  in  t  he  earth. 

In  warm  climates,  aU  the  conditions  of  the  soil  which  have  been 
enumerated  as  productive  of  the  efficient  causes  of  disease  exist  in 
the  extreme.  The  ultimate,  as  well  as  the  proximate,  constituents 
of  the  plants,  growing  from  a  soil  within  the  tropics  circumstanced 
as  we  have  described,  and  their  rich  and  succulent  nature,  are  such 
as  favour  their  rapid  decay,  and  promote  the  generation  of  im-^ 
mense  swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles ;  and  the  products  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  which 
an  intertropical  country  so  very  abundantly  yields,  are  more  con- 
centrated, because  more  rapidly  and  more  copiously  formed,  and 
are  consequently  more  deleterious,  as  respects  their  impression 
upon  the  human  frame,  than  those  of  temperate  and  cold  climates. 
In  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  higher,  and  as  its 
humidity  is  greater,  and  as  the  soil  is  more  rich  and  moist,  and  more 
loaded  with  the  remains  of  organised  substances,  and  as  its  surface 
abounds  more  with  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  will  be  the 
quantity  of  miasmata  proceeding  from  these  sources,  and  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,  be  great. 

One  of  the  chief  effects  of  a  high  temperature  is  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  organised  bodies :  another  is  to  raise  the  capa- 
city of  the  air  for  humidity.  The  atmosphere  of  an  intertropical 
country,  at  particular  seasons  especially,  is  uncommonly  moist. 
This  is  more  remarkably  evident  in  insular  situations,  and  in  places 
on  the  sea-coast  immediately  before  and  after  the  rains  and  during 
still  states  of  the  atmosphere.  This  humidity  of  the  air,  particu- 
larly if  combined,  as  it  usually  is,  with  great  warmth,  and  occa- 
sionally with  an  almost  stagnant  state,  acts  upon  localities  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  noticed,  in  a  double  capacity,  favouring 
at  once  a  most  abundant  vegetation,  and  hastening  decay  as  soon 
as  the  vegetable  vitality  departs.  The  moisture,  also,  which  exists 
in  a  warm  atmosphere,  holds  in  solution  that  principle  or  effluvium 
which  is  formed  from  the  soil,  and  which,  contaminating  the  air, 
produces  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.    That  such  is  the  case, 
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ia  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  those  dia(»»ifi£a  wMoh  proceed  .frotu 
thift  source  during  still  and  moist  states  of  the  weatiier^  particuWLy 
in  warm,  climates^  and  by  their ,  total  disappeanoiee  hefoce  Arfi 
winds.     It  has  been  frequently  remsurhed  on  iht  westcsoaBi  b£ 
Africa,  wlnere^the  endemic  causes  of  disease  now  under  eoosiderac 
tion  are  most  abundant,  that  if  the  Harmattan  wind,  which  is  mos^ 
remarkably  dry,  follow  a  still,  and  moist  stiate  of  the  air,  ail  the' 
diseases  proceeding  from  the  terrestrial  emanations  accumulated  in. 
consequence  of  this  state  of  the  weather  rapidly  disappear;  andi 
similar  occurrences,  of  a.  less  remarkable  kind,  oecaakmally  super* 
vene  in  all  warm  countries.    Moist:  statea  of  &e  atmdspfaieM  act, 
therefore,  in  accelerating  vegetation,  and  prombtifig  the  gentilratioa' 
of  insects,  in  hastening  vegetable  and  animal  decomposilionr  and- 
in  concf^tralbu^  and  combining  with  the  miasms,  generated  froai 
this  and .  o^er  sources.    The  moisture  of  the  air  seems  to '  dissolve 
or  combine  with  marshy  and  terrestrial  exhalations^  inasmuch  am 
the  latter  beM^om^  much  more  manifest  in  their  effects  dnriii^  t^e 
existeuice  of  the  former;  whilst  these  effects  soon' entirely  disap-^ 
pear  before  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere.    Thee  influence  of  3ie 
Harmattan  wind  has  already  been  addticedin  proof  of  this;  but 
other  causes,,  as  well  as  the  coodiMon  6t  the  air  aa  regards  its 
humidity,  ai«  concerned  in  theset  effects.     Humidify  will  not  so 
readily  be  productive  of  mischief,  if  tbcare  esdst  a  free  current  and 
circulatiicm  of  air,  because  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  ef}uvia  within  circumscribed  limits.    Bat  when  the  atmo«^ 
sphere^  is  perfectly  still,  in  conjunction  with  great  huamdiity,  it  soon 
becomes  loaded  with  those  exhalations  to  which  it  tbua  offers  so 
great  an  affinity.     Hence  the  daoger  of  ^proaching  ^e  aourcea  of 
malaria  during  still  states  g£  a  huHiid  and  warm  atmosphere,  par«« 
ticular^y  at  the  close  or  dawn  of  the  day,  wbe&  the  exhalations  are 
cQnd€^8e4»  or  unraxified  by  the  solar  heat»  and  when  the  system  in 
morie  open  to  their  noxious  impression.    Dtiring  moist  states  also 
of  a  warm,  atmosphere,  the  equihbrium  of  its  electrical  conditions 
is  disturbed,  as  well  as  that  c^  the  whole  body,  and  the  changes 
effected  upon  th|e  blood  in  the  lungs  during  the  fimction  of  respira- 
tion) is  somfcewhat  impeded.     The  good  effects  of  a  free  and  quick 
renewal  of  the  atmosphere  in  unheahhj  places;  of  a  thorough 
ventilation ;  of  high  winds ;  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  thunder- 
stoions,  in  dispersing  and  altogether  sweeping  off  the  exhalations 
and  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  exuviae  and  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has 
been  adduced.    The  dry  winds  and  the  thnnder^stormsi  so  item 
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qoently  oecuniiig  within  the  tiet>ic9y  ars  the  meaas  whieh  Nature 
resorts  to  in  order  to  dilute  or  entirely  dissipate  the  exhalations 
proceeding  from»  and  aceumulating  in,  the  places  similar  to  those 
noticed  :  and  if  hese  mere  yiolent  commotions  of  the  atmosphere 
were  not  to  supervene  frequently,  very  many  districts  of  country 
would  be  rendered  uninhabitahle^  both  by  man  and  by  many  of  the 
higher  ammals.    Indeed,  it  has  been  oft^i  observed,  that  when  the 
air  has  continued  long  undisturbed  by  winds  or  thunder-storms, 
and  have  been  long  hot  and  moist,  disease  assumes  a  pestilential 
character.     Of  this  &ei  medical  histories  fumi^  numerous  ex- 
amines.    The  very  remarkable  epidemic  fever  which  ravaged  the 
West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  America  was  ushered  in  and  accom* 
panied^according  to  the  testimony  of  Bush,  Chisholm,  Clark,  Devize, 
and  othefs,by  lo^  contimied  droughts,  a  still  and  humid  state  of  the 
air,  and  a  most  unusual  absence  of  thunder-storms  and  hurricanes. 
Various  other,  iastanees  might  be  adduced  of  a  similar  relation 
esisting  between  the  states  of  the  air  and  the  prevailing  diseases^ 
both  within  and  without  the  tropicsw    Indeed,  every  practitioner 
who  has  enjoyed  any  experience  in  warm  climates,  has  had  nun]«r-. 
one  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  character 
of  the  prevailing  diseases^  and  their  propagation,  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  prevalence  or  absence  of  thunder-storms  and  tor- 
nadoes.   It  would  even  seem  that  the  frequency  of  these  commo* 
tions  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  as  well  as  their  violence,  have  a  very 
intimate  relation  to  the  unhealthiness  of  a  country.    Experience 
has  long  convinced  me  that  this  relation  actua,lly  subsists;  and  that 
it  riiould  exist  as  a  g^eral  result,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  same  conditions  and  circumstances  on  \diich  the  unhealthiness 
of  a  climate  depends  are  also  those  which  give  rise  to  thunder- 
sternis  and  hurrieanes,  and  which  render  their  frequent  occur- 
rence necessary  to  the  health  of  those  by  whom  the  country  is  in* 
habited.    The  western  coast  of  Africa  could  not  be  endured^  even 
fiir  a  season,  by  the  European  inhabitant,  and  perhaps  scarcely  long 
by  its  natives,  did  not  the  Harmattan  wind  occasionally  blow,  and 
tornadoes  of  most  surprising  violence  occur  frequently  during  the 
most  unhealthy  seasons  of  the  year.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made 
respecting  the 'hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  tornadoes 
and  storms  which  frequently  blow  in  the  East    The  dense,  moist, 
hazy,  and  close  atmosphere,  loaded  with  the  exhalations  of  putrid 
insects  and  reptiles,  and  of  the  soil  and  its  vegetable  productions, 
after  remaining  for  a  time  still  and  suffocating,  enervating  those 
who  are  destined  to  breathe  it,  and  infecting  their  circulating 
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fluids,  suddenly  becomes  kindled  into  the  most  vivid  commotion^M* 
sweeping  before  it  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  and  blazing  out 
in  one  ocean  of  flame,  which  seems  momentarily  extinguished  by 
the  torrents  of  rain  which  rush  furiously  to  the  earth,  and  is  imme* 
diately  again  lighted  up  to  its  greatest  brilliancy  and  widest  extent ; 
so  that  the  atmosphere  presents  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
sublime  conflict  between  Are  and  water  which  the  imagination  can 
paint,  whilst  the  irresistible  force  of  the  winds  seems  to  swec^  both 
combatants  ^om  the  field. 

The  general  result  of  these  frightful  commotions  is  to  destroy 
those  exhalations  which  have  accumulated  in  the  depths  of  forests 
and  ravines,  and  in  the  bottom  of  valleys,  to  purify  the  air,  and  to 
refresh  the  entire  offspring  of  nature.  Their  beneficial  effects  can- 
not fail  of  being  recognised  by  the  observing  practitioner,  whilst 
the  miwholesome  tendency  of  that  climate  or  season  on  which  theiir 
frequency  depends,  becomes  equal^.y  apparent  to  his  notice.  But 
the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  them  would  be  productive  of 
greater  mischief  if  they  did  not  supervene ;  and  therefore  their  oc- 
currence is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit,  or  at  least  as  a  lesser* 
evil,  calculated  to  counteract  a  much  greater  one,  which  would  in* 
evitably  occur  if  the  other  did  not  prevent  it.     • 

Besides  the  influence  of  humidity  in  the  generation  and  accu- 
mulation of  malaria,  the  operation  of  the  electrical  fluids  should  be 
taken  into  account.  But  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  manner  these 
fluids  act,  we  have  no  precise  information.  That  they  have  some 
action,  however,  is  most  probable,  inasmuch  as  their  active  agency 
in  the  animal  economy  is  evident,  and  as  unhealthy  states  of  the 
air  have  been  observed  to  have  been  related 'to  derangements  in 
the  electrical  conditions,  or  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric 
fluids.  It  is  also  most  probable  that  the  electricity  proceeding 
from  the  earth  at  particular  parts  may  so  influence  the  condition 
and  extrication  of  the  gases  and  the  effluvia  which  the  soil  yields 
in  those  places,  and  may  so  combine  with  them,  as  to  form  the  effi- 
cient principle  or  cause  of  disease.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge;  but  the  review  of  various  states  of  the  air 
and  of  the  seasons,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
soil,  which  have  been  noticed  as  productive  of  disease,  and  both 
considered  in  relation  to  what  infoimation  has  been  furnished  re* 
specting  the  electrical  conditions  at  the  time,  seem  to  point  out 
some  connexion  beyond  mere  coincidence :  but  in  what  that  con* 
nexion  consists,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  cause 
and  effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.     Much  requires  to  be  observed 
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>with  respect  to  ^is  important  subject,  particularly  within  the  tro^ 
pics ;  and  much  of  the  credit  which  is  to  be  placed  on  observations 
respecting  it  will  depend  upon  the  talent  and  acquirements  of  the 
observer,  and  upon  the  means  of  observation  which  he  sludl  employ; 

'Sbct.  II.-*0»  the  Nature^  PrcpertieSy  and  Effects  ofMiasmaUU 

The  intrinsic  nature  of  that  matter  usually  denominated  marsh 
miasm  and  malaria,  and  which  has  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  the 
hmnan  constitution,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  die  in 
warm  climates  are  cut  off  by  its  influence,  has  neve^  been  satisfac- 
torily shown,   although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  it.    Dr.  W.  Currie  supposed  that  marshy  exhalations 
consist  of  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  gases^  and  that  the  unhealthi« 
ness  of  low  and  marshy  places  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  oxygen 
gas  in  the  atmosphere ;   but  eudiometric  experiments  have  proved 
that  the  air  over  those  situations  contains  its  due  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  that  it  is  unwholesome  owing  to  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  substance.     Subsequent  experiments^  performed  by  Gattoni, 
Moscati,  Brocchi,  and  Julia,  have  shown  that  marshy  soils  give  out 
carburetted  hydrogen ;  but  their  effects  cannot  be  imputed  to  this 
gas,  as  it  has  been  found  incapable  of  producing  them.     From  the 
numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  continent,  in 
order  to  ascertain  this  point,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  substance  which,  vitiating 
the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  places  which  have  been  described,  pro- 
duces most  baneM  effects  upon  the  human  constitution.     But  a 
careful  compsurison  of  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  a  review 
of  its  phenoniena,  and  of  the  laws  which  it  seems  to  observe^  may 
render  the  following  remarks 'deserving  of  attention. 

The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  poison  seems  to 

be,  that  it  proceeds  from  those  elements  which  exist  in  a  rich  soil 

and  nourish  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  and  that  these 

elements^  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  together  with 

die  influence  of  the  air  and  moisture,  form  new  combinations^ 

which  are  volatilised  by  the  sun's  heat^  and  readily  combine  with 

the  moisture  present  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.     This 

conclusion  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  physical  and  medical  his^ 

tory  of  terrestrial  exhalations,  as  far  as  they  have  been  investigated. 

That  they  combine  with  aqueous  vapours  either  during  the  period 

of  their  formation,  or  when  they  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  is  proved 

by  various  circumstances.    Whilst  the  vapours  exhaled  by  the  heat 
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of  the  8un,  and  carrying  with  them  ihe  miasms  given  out  by  the  soil, , 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  jarefaction  by  the  sun's  influence,  and  con- 
veyed  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  then  the  usual  effects 
of  these  miasms  are  not  produced.     But  as  soon  as  the  heat  dimi" 
nishes  so  far  as  to  permit  the  vapours  to  descend  and  to  become 
condensed  towards  the  earth's  sur&ce,  then  the  effects  resulting 
from  terrestrial  effluvia  become  manifest.     In  the  former  case  the 
effluvia  are  rarefied,  along  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  so  that  they 
are  incapable  of  making  a  hurtful  impression  on  the  system  when 
received  into  the  lungs :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  condensed  with 
the  vapour,  and  precipitated  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atoo- 
sphere,  and  are  inhaled  into  the  body  in  a  iarger  quantity,  and  suf- 
ficient, in  many  instances,  to  produce  effects  acct)rding  to  tb/e  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  individual.     Hence  it  is  that  the  evening  and 
night  dews  are  mudh  more  to  be  feared  in  all  districts  and  countrie9 
subject  to  terrestrial  effluvia  than  any  other  period.    This  precipi-* 
tation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  and  malaria  forming  mists  and  dews, 
particularly  in  low  situations,  is  especially  to  be  dreaded  during  still 
or  stagnant  states  of  the  atmosphere.    Within  the  tropics  the  earth 
retains  its  heat,  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  longer  than  the  air. 
Thb  circumstance  tends  to  the  accumulation  of  effluvia  upon  the 
surface ;  for,  as  their  extrication  from  the  soil  proceeds  to  a  consi* 
derable  extent  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  they  are  no  longer 
rarefied  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  are  mixed 
with  the  dews  and  vapours  descending  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
the  sources  whence  exhalations  are  formed,  being  generally  the 
lowest,  are  also  the  reservoirs  wherein  they  accumulate.     In  warm 
climates  their  accumulation  is  in  some  degree  prevented  during  the 
land  winds  which  blow  through  the  night.     But  these  winds  are 
frequently  too  light  to  sweep  away  the  exhalations,  which  are  col- 
lected in  ravines  and  sheltered  valleys ;  and  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  purpose,  they  only  serve  to  convey  them  to 
other  places.     It  is  chiefly  during  .the  calms  which  precede  and 
follow  the  night  winds  that  the  accumulation  of  effluvia  in  low 
places  takes  place;  and  as  these  calms,   with    their    attendant 
vapours,  are  usually  about  sunset  and  sunrise,  exposure  at  those 
times  should  be  avoided. 

Malaria  has  been  considered,  in  addition  to  its  possessing  the 
property  of  combining  with  aqueous  vapour,  as  being  specifically 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air ;  and  its  presence  and  accumulation 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  produced  it,  has  been  attributed 
as  much  to  this  property  as  to  its  ciHnbination  with  moisture.    Of 
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<)iis,  however,  there-is  no  direct  pro6f,  although  the  circumstance 
in  question  seems  very  probable  from  the  following  facts.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  to  all  who  have  tra*- 
velled  in  that  country,  or  who  have  been  any  time  within  the 
tropics,  that  elevation  above  the  sources  whence  malaria  proceeds 
furnishes  exemption  from  its  influence,  and  that  the  exemption  is 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  elevation.  In  many  districts  of 
Italy  and  Greece  the  vOlages  are  built  upon  elevated  rocks>  or  hUls 
rising  abruptly  above  the  surrounding  low  grounds,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  miasmata  which  they  generate.  Sezza,  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  malaria,  is  about  three  hundred  yards  above  the  Pon- 
^e  Marshes ;  and  'tivoli,  which  is  elevated  about  a  hundred  yarditf 
above  Rome,  is  much  healthier  than  this  city.  According  to  Hum<- 
boldt,  £ncero»  situated  above  Vera  Cruz^  is  not  affected  by  the 
diseases  which  render  this  port  and  its  adjoining  coast  so  much 
dreaded.  This  writer  states  that  920  yards,  the  elevation  of  Encero 
above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  limit  of  the  yellow  fever^  the  product 
of  the  most  concentrated  state  of  malaria.  Dr.  Hunter  has  stated 
that  even  the  elevation  of  one  floor  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  very 
great  exemption  from  the  diseases  arising  from  terrestrial  e3chala«- 
tions.  He  found  that  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  occurring  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  barracks  near  Kingston,  Jamaica,  were^  in 
relation  to  those  affected  in  the  first  floor,  as  three  to  one.  Similar 
facts  have  come  under  my  own  observation  in  various  parts  of  the 
East.  Whether  these  circumstances  are  to  be  explained  by  the  affi- 
nity which  the  effluvium  has  to  aqueous  vapour^  or  by  allowing  it 
to  possess  a  great  specific  weight,  does  not  materially  influence  the 
facts  which  have  been  adduced,  nor  the  much  greater  number 
more  which  might  have  been  mentioned ;  nor  are  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them  materially  affected  by  adopting 
ather  opinion.  Dr.  Ferguson  has  supported  a  third  opinion,  dif. 
ferent  from  the  two  now  referred  to,  and  supposes  that  the  marsh 
effluvium  has  a  strong  attraction  to  the  surface  of  the  earthy  which 
tends  to  keep  it  near  the  situation  whence  it  proceeds  *  but  although 
places  are  generally  more  exposed  to  the  eflects  of  malaria  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lowness^  yet  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  and 
other  circumstances,  occasion  many  exceptions  to  this  as  a  general 
inference. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  greatest  height  at  which 
marsh  exhalations  produce  their  effects.  My  observations,  added 
to  those  recorded  by  various  writers,  have  furnished  results  so  dif* 
ferent,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elevation  from  its  source 
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at  which  malaria  may  arrive,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  disease,  will 
depend  upon  the  general  temperature  of  the  climate  and  of  parti- 
cular seasons,  and  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
prevalence  and  force  of  certain  winds,  and  very  materially  upon  the 
quantity  of  malaria  which  any  particular  part  yields. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  an  exception  to  the  position 
'Which  the  preceding  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  some  elevated  situations  even  more  unwhole- 
some than  places  near  the  margins  of  marshes.  This  is  owing  to 
the  attraction  which  fogs  and  vapours  have,  as  they  rise  from  low 
valleys  and  marshes,  to  the  ridges  and  sides  of  hills  which  overhang 
them.  This  is  shown  by  the  heights  which  rise  out  of  the  marshes 
at  Port  d'Espagne,  in  Trinidad.  Similar  instances  are  afforded  by 
the  island  of  Dominica,  Jamaica,  &c*  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by 
several  places  in  the  East.  Other  situations,  also,'^  both  consider*, 
ably  elevated  above  and  retired  from  the  sources  of  malaria,  are 
affected  by  it  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  prevailing  winds  passing  over  them,  particularly  those  which 
blow  during  the  night,  without  having  been  broken  in  their  course 
by  any  abrupt  ascent  or  ridge  of  rocks,  and  without  having  been 
deprived  of  their  malaria  by  passing  over  woods  or  forests,  by  the 
foliage  of  which  it  is  evidently  attracted. 

Malaria,  as  already  observed,  seems  to  be  attracted  by  screens  of 
trees,  which  often  serve  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  cir- 
cumscribing limits  to  the  baneful  effects  of  this  agent,  when  its 
source  cannot  be  destroyed.  This  fact  was  turned  to  advantage  in 
former  times.  It  should  also  be  known,  that  this  noxious  exha. 
lation  seems  to  be  absorbed  in  its  passage  over  water.  This  has 
been  proved  in  numerous  instances.  Places  situated  on  the  healthy 
and  dry  banks  of  lakes  or  large  rivers  have  experienced  but  little 
inconvenience  from  the  marshes  bordering  their  opposite  banks, 
whilst  districts  much  further  removed  by  land  from  these  sources 
of  disease  suffered  from  their  vicinity.  Nor  was  this  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  owing  to  the  prevailing  winds;  for  whatever 
advantage  this  circumstance  was  capable  of  ^producing,  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  former.  That  malaria, 
or  marsh>miasm,  is  actually  absorbed  during  its  passage  over  water, 
18  further  proved  by  the  exemption  of  crews  of  ships  anchored  on 
coasts  abotmding  with  this  poison,  and  lying  in  rivers  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  them  some  distance  from  their  marshy  banks.  This, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  another  circumstance  which  should  be 
recollected  in  an  examination  into  the  phenomena  which  this  agent 
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of  disease  evinces,  and  which  will  come  under  immediate  consider- 
ation, may  furnish  some  useful  hints  to  those  who  may  have,  as 
all  practitioners  in  warm  climates  will  have,  opportunities  of  tum- 
iog  their  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  suhject  to  a  practical 
advantage. 

With  respect  to  distance  from  its  source,  at  which  the  marsh- 
poison  affects  the  human  constitution,  no  precise  opinion  can  be 
formed :  but  there  scenes  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  much  diluted, 
or  weakened  in  its  effects,  according  to  the  distance  to  which  it  is 
transported.  Thus  it  has  been  frequently  demonstrated,  that  fevers 
have  been  continued  or  remittent,  of  the  worst  type,  in  low  situa- 
tions and  near  the  sources'  of  malaria,  whilst  in  places  removed 
from,  or  elevated  above,  these  sources,  fevers  were  either  of  a  mild 
remittent  or  intermittent  form,  the  disease  being  of  a  milder  grade 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  distance  and  elevation  of  the  place  from 
the  source  of  malaria.  Instances  in  proof  of  this  position  are  re- 
corded by  Sir  John  Pringle  and  many  other  writers,  and  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  during  the  summer  and  autumn^  in  Holland, 
in  Hungary,  and  in  Italy.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  proofs  of 
this  may  be  daily  obtained ;  and  they  have  constantly  presented 
themselves  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

As  the  severity  of  endemic  and  epidemic  disease  appears  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  concentration  and  activity  of  the  cause  which 
produces  it,  relatively  to  the  predisposition,  strength,  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  proper  to  the  patient ;  so  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
a  general  average,  the  severity  of  the  disease  affecting  many  indivi- 
duals is  to  be  considered  as  an  index  to  the  concentration  or  intensity 
of  the  causes  inducing  it;  and  hence,  that  the  mildness  of  a  disease 
occurring  amongst  great  numbers  of  men  similarly  circumstanced, 
wiU  indicate  a  dilution  or  weakness  of  the  cause  whence  it  springs. 
From  these  results,  therefore,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  inferred,  that  the 
malaria  is*  diluted  or  weakened  as  it  becomes  difiused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,  or  transported  from  its  source  ;  and  that  it  is  so  weakened  in 
proportion  as  the  dilution  is  promoted  by  the  vertical  currents 
induced  in  the  air  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  dilution  becom- 
ing still  greater  as  its  admixture  in  the  air  is  farther  facilitated  by 
free,  ventilation,  imtil  its  bad  effects  entirely  disappear.  It  must  be 
evident  that  this  general  result — the  distance  to  which  malaria  may 
be  transported  from  its  source,  and  yet  be  productive  of  disease — will 
vary  much,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the  general 
character  of  the  season,  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  and  the 
absence  of  others,  and  most  materially  as  the  quantity  of  vapour 
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existing  in  the  atmosphere  may  change,  the  source  of  malaria  be 
more  or  less  productive,  and  the  obstacles  in  its  com^e  more  or  less 
,  easy  to  be  surmounted.  As  a  general  inference,  however,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  malaria  cannot  be  productive  of  severe  disease 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  source. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  malaria  is  much  obstructed,  and 
in  many  instances  almost  entirely  intercepted  in  its  passage  over 
woods,  closely  planted  rows  of  trees,  or  forests,  owing  to  its  being 
attracted  by  their  foliage  ;  or  over  rivers,  lakes,  and  inlets  of  the 
sea,  by  its  being  absorbed  by  them  as  it  is  wafted  on  their  surface. 
The  suburbs  and  the  walls  of  a  city  or  town  also  serve  to  intercept 
this  poison  in  its  passage  from  its  source,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
physicians  in  Italy,  and  to  those  who  have  had  sufficient  experience 
jn  a  warm  climate.  Even  the  buildings  of  one  end  of  a  narrow  or 
crooked  street  have  been  known  frequently  to  prove  the  means  of 
exemption  to  those  of  its  other  extremity  from  the  effects  of  thia 
substance,  owing  to  their  intercepting  it,  as  it  were,  whilst  it  is 
being  conveyed  by  night  winds  firom  adjoining  swamps  or  rice 
fields.  Numerous  examples  of  this  fact  are  on  record  in  the  works 
on  malaria,  and  similar  instances  have  frequently  com6  under  the 
observation  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  experience 
within  the  tropics,  or  even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  West 
India  Islands,  and  many  places  in  the  East,  particularly  Batavia, 
Seringapatam,  &c.  furnish  numerous  examples  of  .the  fact.  There 
is  even  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  straightening  and  widening 
of  streets,  in  towns  or  cities  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria, 
either  from  swamps  in  their  vicinity,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  built,  are  unfavourable  to  the  health  of 
their  inhabitants ;  for  by  these  measures,  the  winds  which  blow 
over  the  adjoining  sources  of  malaria,  and  become  saturated  with 
this  poison,  have  a  more  ready  access  to  all  quarters  of  a  city ; 
and  the  open  streets  allow  the  sun  to  act  upon  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  built,  which,  if  not  well  protected  by  a  good  pavement, 
aiid  by  drains  and  sewers^  will  thereby  generate  exhalations,  which, 
added  to  those  transported  from  sources  in  the  vicinity,  will  ma- 
terially injure  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  That  this  effect  was 
actually  known  to  tl\e  ancients,  seems  apparent  from  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  *  on  the  rebuilding  of  Home  after  its  destruction  by 
Nero. 

*    Ex  e&  ntilitate  accepts,  deoorem  ^uoqiie  orb!  Attulere.    Erant  tamen  qui 
crederent  veterem  iUam  foruam  Balubritatem  magis  conduxisae,  qaoaiam  ao^^uatia 
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SxcT.  III.—- On^A«  Effects  of  Malaria  upon  the  Human  Con* 

stUution, 

The  effects  of  malaria  upon  the  human  constitution  may  he  con- 
sidered  to  he  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  given  out  hy  tlie  soil» 
to  its  concentration,  to  the  warmth  of  the  season  and  climate,  and 
to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  All  these  circumstances  ma. 
teriallj  influence  the  production  of  malaria :  they  possess  also  an 
additional  influence,  namely,  that  of  favouring  its  noxious  opera- 
tion upon  the  frame,  hy  heightening  the  susceptibility  of  the  sub- 
ject. These,  along  with  other  causes  which  dispose  the  system  to 
this  invasion  of  the  marsh  effluvium,  will  come  under  notice  when 
1  come  to  the  various  causes  which  co-operate  with  it  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  diseases  depending,  either  altogether  or  partly,  upon 
this  very  efl&cient  agent.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  those  diseases,  which,  occurring  within  the  tropics  may  he  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  J^ss  the  effects  of  terrestrial  exhalations.     . 

With  respect  to  intermittents  and  remittents,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  malaria  is  their  efficient  cause,  although  other  causes 
may  have  predisposed  the  system  to  their  supervention,  or  may  have 
co-operated  with  malaria  in  occasioning  them.  The  severity  of 
these  diseases  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate or  season  in  which  they  occur ;  and  it  has  been  inferred,  with 
much  appearance  of  accuracy,  that  the  more  severe  forms  of  these 
types  of  fever  are  owing  to  greater  concentration  or  activity,  in  hot 
climates  and  seasons,  of  the  malaria  producing  them  relatively  to 
the  susceptibility  and  other  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  individual 
affected.  It  also  appears  that,  in  situations  which  are  evidently  pro- 
ductive, owing  to  their  peculiar  conditions,  of  a  concentrated  kind 
of  effluvium,  and  particularly  if  animal  matter  combine  with 
decayed  vegetation  in  its  formation ;  and  if  this  effluvium  is  gene- 
rated in  a  low,  moist,  deep,  and  rich  soil,  which  has  been  subject 
to  inundations,  by  a  powerful  sun,  and  during  a  moist,  hot  and 
stagnant  istate  of  the  air — circumstances  combining  to  generate  a 
more  concentrated  and  malignant  form  of  malaria — remittent  and 
continued  fevers  of  a  most  severe  form,  of  a  malignant  tendency » 
and  most  dangerous  as  regards  their  issue,  are  the  result.  Even 
yellow  fever,  in  its  worst  forms,  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  these 

itineram  et  altitado  non  perindd  solis  vapore,  pemimperentar,  ac  nunc  patalam 
Ixtttadinem  et  nidlii  timbm  defebsaiu  graviore  seAta  ardescerc^TACiT.  Ann. 
lib.  XT.  43. 
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causes  operating,  in  a  state  of  great  activity  or  concentration,  upon 
highly  disposed  subjects. 

In  situations  also  where  the  noxious  influence  of  malaria  is 
increased  by  the  free  admixture  of  the  miasms  proceeding  from 
animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  or  where  the  decay  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  goes  on  rapidly  together,  and  when  they  are  more- 
over reinforced  by  the  exhalations  elicited  from  the  lower  strata  of 
the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  then  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  human  constitution  are  of  the  most  malignant  description. 
That  Jthe  worst  fonxis  of  fever  proceed  from  this  cause  cannot  be 
denied;  for  observation  has  traced  their  origin  thither  in  almost 
every  ins1;ance ;  and  even  the  plague,  when  it  breads  out  in  Cairo, 
9eems  to  depen^d  upon  a  similar  cause  for  its  origin,  although  others 
may  combine  with  it  for  the  full  production,  development,  and  dif- 
fusion  of  this  fompi  of  disease.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Prosper 
Alpinus,  and  others  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obser^ 
vation,  that  the  plague  frequently  breaks  out  in  Cairo  after  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  which  have  exceeded  their  usual  bounds,  and  have 
left  a  quaTitity  of  slime,  with  vegetable  and  animal  m^atter  in  a  state 
of  decay,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  drains  and  canals. 

The  fever  proceeding  from  marshy  effluvia,  and  from  the  miasms 
generated  by  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  assumes  various  forms 
or  types,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they 
originate, — whether  conditions  of  the  locality,  the  nature  and  con- 
centration of  the  miasm,  the  warmth  of  the  climate  or  season,  the 
state  of  the  air,  or  the  peculiarity  and  state  of  predisposition  of  the 
individual  affected.  As  these  vary,  so  does  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  the  disease ;  and  accordingly  we  have  intermittents  of  various 
tjrpes  and  grades; — remittents  of  every  degree  of  severity,  and 
variously  characterised;  some  assuming  the  bilious  character,, 
others  the  inflammatory ;  some  being  both  inflammatory  and  bilious,, 
and  others  being  malignant  and  quickly  fatal,  or  assuming  a  typhoid 
and  putrid  form  towards  their  close ; — continued  fevers  of  every 
form,  grade,  and  complication,  mild  in  the  one  case,  inflammatory 
in  the  other ;  in  this  case,  marked  by  excitement  at;  its  origin,  and 
soon  terminating  in  depression ;  in  the  other  case,  beginning  mildly^ 
but  insidiously,  and  terminating  in  great  local  derangement  and  dis-. 
organisation ;  and  in  a  third  instance,  marked  by  great  vital  depres. 
sion,  which  never  rallies,  by  a  most  offensive  and  unnatural  state  of 
all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,^ 
which  rapidly  advances  the  moment  that  respiration  ceases :  and 
lastly,  as  respects  fever,  we  have  intermittents  of  a  severe  type  nm- 
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mng  into  remittents,  and  these  latter  into  the  continued  form ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  being  pure  and  uncomplicated  in  their  charac« 
ter,  on  some  occasions  and  under  certain  circumstances,  and  under 
others  variously  comphcated,  every  important  viscus  of  the  body,  in 
some  case  or  other,  becoming  more  particularly  the  seat  of  disease. 

Fever,  however,  is  not  the  only  effect  produced  by  malaria  upon 
the  human  constitution ;  other  diseases  of  a  most  formidable  dd. 
scription'result  from  the  same  cause.  The  next  in  importance  is 
dysentery.  This  disease,  particularly  when  it  occurs  as  an  endemic 
or  in  an  epidemic  form,  restdts  as  unequivocally  from  this  cause 
as  any  of  the  t3rpes  of  fever  which  have  been  enumerated.  When 
it  is  met  with  sporadically,  and  amongst  soldiers,  particularly  in 
some  situations,  both  in  India  and  in  temperate  climates,  it  doubt- 
less depends  more  upon  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  individual 
than  upon  any  other  cause.  Vicissitudes  of  season  and  climate 
alone,  with  neglect  of  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  immoderate 
use  of  spirits  or  intoxicating  drinks,  and  of  unwholesome  articles 
of  diet  and  acid  fruits,  wiU  of  themselves  produce  certain  forms 
of  dysentery.  But  these  are,  in  warm  climates,  oftener  only  the 
predisposing  and  determining  causes  of  that  more  efficient  agent 
now  under  consideration.  In  all  cases,  however,  their  action  very 
greatly  assists  its  operation ;  and  without  which  assistance,  most 
probably  no  disease  would  have  been  induced  by  it.  That  terres- 
trial or  marsh  effluvia  are  efficient  towards  the  production  of 
dysentery,  particularly  when  this  disease  is  endemic  or  epidemic, 
is  proved  by  its  prevalence,  chiefly  or  entirely,  in  situations  where, 
and  during  seasons  when,  malaria  or  vegeto-animal  miasms  abound. 
There  is  not  a  province  in  India  or  its  Archipelago  that  has  not 
fttmished  instances  of  this  fact.  The  expeditions  to  Batavia,  and 
the  capture  of  that  colony  in  1811,  and  the  more  recent  expedi- 
tions to  Ava,  have  shown  it  most  satisfactorily.  Sir  John  Pringle 
says  that  he  has  observed  this  disease  to  prevail  in  one  part  of  an 
encampment,  and  intermittents  and  remittents  in  the  other  parts. 
Similar  facts  are  recorded  with  respect  to  the  French  armies  during 
their  occupation  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  are  well  illustrated  by 
H.  Vignes,  in  his  work  on  dysentery. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scorbutic  form  of  dysentery,  which 
is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bampfield,  is  chiefly  dependent  Upon 
marshy  effluvia,  when  this  cause  operates  upon  individuals  imper- 
fectly fed,  or-  fed  only  upon  salted  provisions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  thinly  clothed  as  to  allow  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
temperature,  and  season,  to  have  their  full  effect  upon  the  surface 
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of  the  body.  The  scorbutie  dysentery  which  prevailed  at  Ran-' 
goon^  and  amongst  the  soldiers  and  troops  ^igaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Ava,  well  illustrates  this  fact ;  and  the  endemic  of  the 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  according  to  every  information  which  has 
been  published,  is  also  conclusive  on  the  same  point. 

What  the  particular  circumstances  are  which  occasions  marsh 
effluvia  in  the  one  case  to  produce  fever,  and  in  another  dysentery, 
cannot  always  be  precisely  known.  They  are,  however,  very  evi- 
dent on  many  occasions,  as  will  presently  be  shown :  in  this  place 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  imperfect  clothing,  vicissitudes  of  tem« 
perature  and  weather,  exposure  to  wet,  night  air,  and  cold  dews, 
particularly  after  great  heat  or  exposure  to  the  sun*s  rays ;  what- 
ever suddenly  chills  the  sur&ce  of  the  body ;  the  use  of  irritating 
food,  of  spirits,  and  unripe  fruit,  and  of  impure  water,  particularly 
if  it  be  taken  from  places  whence  malaria  is  given  off,  or  if  it 
abound  with  animalculi  or  the  infusoria,  &c. 

Besides  those  diseases,  marsh  miasmata  seem  also  to  be  produc- 
tive of  disorders  of  the  large  viscera,  more  particularly  the  liver 
and  spleen.  The  influence  of  this  agent,  in  occasioning  diseases  of 
these  organs,  particularly  when  it  acts  conjointly  with  heat,  is  evi« 
dent^  although  much  less  so  than  in  the  producti&n  of  fevers  and 
dysenteries ;  and  its  operation  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  in- 
stances  of  diseased  liver  and  spleen,  which  occur  in  warm  climates 
are  induced  consecutively  upon  intermittents  and  remittents ;  but 
they  often  occur  primarily  and  endemically,  evidently  showing 
their  chief  dependance  upon  the  exhalations  proceeding  firom  the 
soil.  There  is  seldom  seen,  within  the  tropics,  a  case  of  disease  in 
which,  upon  dissection,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  both  sound.  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  tendency  to  determination  to  either  one  or  other 
of  these  organs,  in 'all  cases  of  fever  arising'  from  marsh  effluvia ; 
for  even  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  the  liver  or  spleen  ia 
affected,  or  becomes  so  if  fever  &om  this  source  is  prolonged ;  and 
the  local  affection  is  acute  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  or  of  the  season  in  which  the  disorder  supervened.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  habitual  exp6Bure  to  malaria,  even 
when  it  fails  of  inducing  fever  or  dysentery,  and  more  readily  if 
it  gives  rise  to  those  diseases,  will  produce"  disorder  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  or  of  both.  Whether  the  production  of  visceral  disease  in 
preference  to  fever  depends  upon  the  action  of  a  weaker  dose  of 
the  marsh  poison  relatively  to  the  circumstances  proper  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  affected  by  it,  or  rather  upon  the  diet 
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and  regimen  usuallj  adopted  whilst  exposed  to  its  influence,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide.  It  appears  more  conformable  with  the 
result  of  observation,  to  account  for  the  circumstance  by  the  latter 
supposition. 

There  is  one  circumstance  particularly  worthy  of  attention, 
namely,  the  extreme  disproportion  between  the  number  of  those 
cases  of  disease  which  occur  from  malaria  amongst  Europeans  and 
the  natives  of  the  country.  It  seems  as  if  the  European  constitu- 
tion had  an  inherent  predisposition  to  be  affected  by  this  cause ; 
and  that  the  adaptation  of  the  hmnan  frame  to  climate  is  especially 
manifested  in  the  diseases  which  supervene  among  its  exotic  inha- 
bitants comparatively  with  those  which  occur  among  indigenous 
races.  It  has  long  been  observed,  in  countries  subject  to  marsh 
effluvia,  particularly  those  which  enjoy  a  warm  climate,  that,  even 
when  they  do  not  act  sensibly  in  the  production  of  fevers,  or  even 
of  any  of  the  diseases  I  have  particularised,  they  are  very  inimical 
to  the  duration  of  life  in  the  white  variety  of  the  species,  particu- 
larly in  those  who  are  bom  in  the  country.  Dr.  Jackson  informs 
lis  that  white  females,  bom  and  residing  in  Lower  Georgia,  seldom 
reach  the  age  of  40,  and  men  scarcely  ever  attain  to  50 ;  while 
those  who  have  arrived  at  manhood  before  they  settle  there,  gene- 
rally reach  a  good  old  age.  In  some  places  this  influence  upon  the 
duration  of  life  among  white  natives  of  a  country  abounding  with 
malaria  is  still  more  remarkable.  In  Petersburgh,  at  Virginia,  no 
white  person  bom  there  has  reached  the  age  of  23.  Dr.  Jackson 
saw  an  individual  of  21,  who  was  the  only  one  who  had  reached 
that  age,  and  he  was  quite  decrepid  and  worn  down,  although  he 
had  never  been  confined  by  severe  sickness.  Bruce  records  similar 
instances  among  the  white  natives  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  analogous  proofs  may  be  adduced  from  various  authors, 
showing  that  the  malaria  of  warm  climates  tends,  according  to  its 
activity,  to  limit  the  extension  of,  or  even  entirely  to  cut  off,  a 
native  white  population,  either  by  producing  certain  diseases,  from 
some  of  wbicb  the  indigenous  races  are  in  a  great  measure  exempt, 
or  by  stunting  their  growth,  or  altogether  blighting  this  variety  of 
our  species  in  their  early  youth,  or  in  the  course  of  their  develop* 
ment,  without  causing  any  specific  disease.*     Individuals  belongs 

*  Children  bom  of  white  or  Earopeaa  parents  in  India  require  to  be  sent  to 
Europe  in  order  to  attain  due  maturity  and  strength.  If  allowed  to  remain  in 
India,  they  seldom  present  the  appearance  of  health,  even  when  they  arrive  at 
puberty.  A  greater  proportion  of  them  also  die  before  they  reach  this  epoch  of 
existence :  and  it  seems  probable  that  children,  whose  parents  have  both  been  the 
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ing  to  the  white  families  of  mankind  require  to  be  previously 
brought  to  their  full  state  of  physical  perfection,  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  usually  allotted  span  of  existence,  before  they  are  removed  to 
climates  where  the  powerful  agent  of  disease,  now  under  consider- 
ation, is  in  full  force. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  already  enumerated  as  being  produced 
among  Europeans  by  malaria,  and  in  addition  to  its  blighting  effects 
in  warm  climates  upon  a  native  white  population,  even  when  it 
fails  of  inducing  active  and  specific  disorder,  its  influence  in  occa- 
sioning ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  foul  sores,  and  even 
sphacelation  and  gangrene,  must  be  mentioned.  Every  military 
surgeon  has  numerous  opportunities  of  observing,  in  the  East,  the 
r^elation  which  subsists  between  unwholesome  situations  and  these 
disorders,  both  among  Europeans  and  natives.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  a  general  and  necessary  effect  of  malaria  to  diminish  the  powers 
of  life  throughout  the  whole  body ;  and  the  phenomena  accom- 
panying and  indicating  this  effect  are  various,  according  to  nume- 
rous concurrent  circumstances,  to  predisposing  causes,  and  to 
concomitant  influences. 

Among  those  diseases  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  consequence 
of  terrestrial  emanations  in  a  more  or  less  marked  manner,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  cholera,  in  its  severer  forms,  and  in  that  fonu 
more  particularly^  which  has  lately  ravaged  all  the  countries  in  the 
East,  is  in  some  measure  caused  and  influenced  by  this  agent. 
Epizootics  or  epidemics  amongst  the  lower  animals  generally  pre- 
vail during  warm  seasons,  and  are  more  particularly  severe  towards 
the  close  of  hot  summers  and  autumns  consequent  upon  heavy 
rains  and  inundations,  and  they  frequently  appear  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  heavy  rains  immediately  following  a  long  hot,  and  dry 
summer  and  autumn  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  deserving  of  consideration, 
that  the  diseases  which  become  epidemic  amongst  the  lower  ani- 
mals, whether  in  warm  climates  or  in  temperate  countries  during 
hot  seasons,  generally  present  similar  derangements  and  structural 
lesions  of  the  internal  viscera  to  those  remarked  in  the  human  spe- 
cies.  This  is  the  case  particularly  in  marshy  situations,  and  in 
places  subject  to  inundations. 

It  will  naturally  be  inquired,  in  what  manner  does  the  marshy 
effluvium  affect  the  human  system,  and  how  becomes  it  productive 

offspriog  of  Europeans,  but  born  and  constantly  resident  in  India,  would  be  still 
weaker,  and  less  likely  to  arrive  at  maturity,  or  to  reach  the  full  physical  deyelop^ 
ment  of  the  white  variety  of  the  species. 
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of  disease  ?  On  these  topics  nothing  positive  or  directly  demon* 
strative  can  be  adduced ;  inasmuch  as  the  intrinsic  nature  of  this 
agent  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  But  observation  has  supplied 
data,  which,  when  calmly  considered,  seem  to  show  that  terrestrial 
emanations,  and  all  those  causes  of  disease  which  float  in  the  atmo-^ 
sphere,  make  an  impression  on  those  surfaces  with  which  the  air 
comes  in  contact :  and  this  impression,  when  sufficiently  strongs 
or  frequently  made,  is  productive  of  disease,  either  of  the  system 
generally,  as  in  fever,  or  of  some  important  viscus,  as  the  liver  or 
^leen.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  the  internal  sur&ces  of  the  lungs 
and  air  passages  that  we  are  to  look  as  the  channels  through  which 
malaria  makes  its  hurtful  impression  upon  the  animal  frame.  But 
whether  it  acts  by  deranging  the  healthy  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  oi^an,  which  derangement  produces  farther  disorder 
nntil  specific  disease  is  fully  formed ;  or  whether  the  exhalations 
floating  In  the  air  are  actually  absorbed  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
air  passages  and  ceUs  into  the  blood,  vitiating  this  fluid,  and,  by  its 
presence  Uiere,  deranging  the-  whole  system,  or  some  important 
viscus,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Both  sides  of  the  question  have 
found  supporters  whp  have  adduced  arguments  in  behalf  of  their 
opinion,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proofs.  On  a  subject  where 
sufficient  evidence  has  not  been  obtained,  and  where  it  scarcely  can 
be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  come  to  a  decision.  As  far,  however,  as  circumstances 
serve  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  elucidate  the  subject,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  noxious  impression  of  malaria  upon  the  sys-* 
tern  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  both  the  nervous  system 
and  the  blood. 

That  this  agent  is  destructive  to  the  powers  of  life  admits  not  of 
a  doubt,  although  pathologists  difier  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
effect  is  brought  about.  Dr.  Cullen  supposed  it  to  be  a  direct  seda*. 
tive,  by  which  the  energy  of  the  living  system  is  diminished,  and  a 
spasm  of  the  extreme  capillaries  produced ;  and  that,  if  the  power 
of  the  system,  or  the  vis  medcatrix  natura^  is  pot  entirely  over^. 
powered  by  it,  reaction  supervenes  in  order  to  overcome  this  spasm, 
and  the  febrile  action  is  fully  formed*  Other  pathologists  suppose 
that  the  marsh-effluvium  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  that  the  debility 
which  it  obviously  occasions,  is  a  state  of  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  previous  excitement  Neither  of  these  theoiiies  accounts  for 
the  whole  phenomena,  which  diseases  arising  from  this  cause  evince 
throughout  their  course,  and  according  to  their  varying  manife8«> 
tations;  although  either  explains  many  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
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usually  observed.  That  malaria  is  destructive  to  animal  bodieid) 
and  overturns  that  vital  affinity  which  exists  between  their  material 
elements,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  dead  animal  matter  running  on 
faster  into  putrefaction,  in  situations  where  this  poison  ahounds. 
Nor  is  its  power  of  destruction  limited  to  animal  matter :  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  its  presence  is  destructive  of  all  or- 
ganised nature^  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  the  latter  most  particu- 
larly, whenever  their  vitality  sinks  so  low  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
withstanding  its  noxious  influence.  Whatever  influence,  therefore, 
may  be  imputed  to  this  agent,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  operates  its 
effects  upon  the  living  body,  there  is  every  proof  in  favour  of  con- 
sidering it  as  a  powerful  septic.  Thus  it  may  be  readily  shown  that 
'animals  killed  in  a  situation  abounding  in  malaria  run  much  more 
speedily  into  putrefaction,  than  in  healthy  situations ;  although  the 
temperature,  and  state  of  the  air  as  respects  moisture  and  motion, 
are  the  same  in  both;  and  in  many  cases  this  septic  operation  is 
evinced  by  its  effects  upon  injuries,  wounds,  and  sores,  even  during 
life.  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  proved,  that  substances  febricated 
of  silk,  wool,  and  even  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  exposed  to  marshy 
exhalations,  will  rapidly  undergo  decay ;  silk  and  woollen  substances 
becoming  putrid ;  or  swarm  with  maggots  and  worms ;  and  cotton 
and  linen  at  first  lose  their  white  colour  and  assume  a  dingy  or  yel- 
lowish hue,  and  afterwards  are  covered  by  an  efflorescence,  and 
soon  afterwards  their  cohesion  and  organisation  are  completely 
destroyed.  These  effects  are  generally  rapid  and  complete  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  moisture  and  warmth  of  the  air ;  and  as  the  condi- 
tions shown'  to  be  productive  of  malaria  may  be  in  full  force,  and 
its  presence  consequently  more  abundant. 

Thus  far  then  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  malaria ; 
let  us  now  briefly  survey  those  circumstances  which  favour  its 
action  on  the  body.  All  persons  exposed  to  terrestrial  exhalations 
are  not  equally  affected  by  them ;  or  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  favour  their  operation  on  the  human  frame.  These  are 
generally  whatever  debilitates  and  increases  the  susceptibility  and 
excitability  of  the  system, — such  as  previous  disease  ;  previous  ex- 
posure to  excessive  heat,  and  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  great 
bodily  exertion  when  so  exposed,  particularly  during  a  close  state  of 
the  air;  poor  diet ;  the  use  of  salted  provisions,  and  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  want  of  sleep ;  excessive  evacuations ;  debauchery,  &c» 
The  indirect  debility  proceeding  from  the  use  of  stimulating  and 
heating  liquors,  sauces,  and  articles  of  food,  frequently  predispose 
the  system  to  the  influence  of  marshy  exhalations,  and  the  excite- 
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ment  which  they  primarily  occasion  generally  creates  a  disposition  to 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and,  in  cases  where  such  disposi* 
tion  is  ahready  formed,  kindles  active  disease  of  these  viscera. 

Excessive  indulgence  of  any  of  our  appetites  is  always  followed 
by  satiety,  debility,  indolence,  and  a  languid  and  sometimes  an  op- 
pressed state  of  die  circulartion.  At  these  periods,  the  nervotis  in. 
fluence  is  as  much  diminished  as  the  energy  of  the  circulation  is 
oppressed  and  weakened.  Under  such  circumstances,  both  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  are  more  easily  invaded  by  those 
causes  of  disease  which  made  their  immediate  impression  in  these 
quarters,  and  are  more  readily  influenced  thereby.  Impressions, 
also,  made  ppmarily  upon  the  nervous  system,  are  necessarily  ex- 
tended to  the  vascular  system,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  deranged, 
and  thus  disorder  is  extended  to  all  the  general  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  of  all  the  circum- 
stances favouring  the  impression  of  morbid  causes  upon  the  body, 
&ere  is  none  whose  influence  is  more  marked  than  the  depressing 
passicms  of  the  mind.  This  has  been  evinced  on  a  large  scale  in 
many  of  our  campaigns  in  the  East*  and  in  our  expeditions  for  the 
conquest  of  colonies  within  the  tropics ;  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  hope,  excitement,  and  constant  employment,  in  warding  off  the 
impression  of  the  efficient  causes  of  disease,  have  been  fully  de- 
monstrated, as  well  as  the  baneful  consequences  of  disappointment, 
amdety,  and  the  other  lowering  influences  fuUj  shown. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  favouring  the  invasion  of  the  causes 
of  diseases,  there  are  few  more  general  in  their  operation,  or  influ- 
ential as  respects  the  resulting  effects,  whether  considered  in  rel»« 
tion  to  warm  climates,  or  to  temperate  countries  during  hot  seasons, 
than  indolence.  Inactivity  of  mind  has  a  most  relaxing  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system,  exposes  it  to .  the  impressions  of  external 
causes,  whil^  it  leads  to  inactivity  of  body;  and  both  combine  to 
generate  plethora,  diminish  secretion  and  excretion,  and  thus  to 
derange  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs  and  to  vitiate  the  whole 
mass  of  fluids,  and,  through  them,  to  disorder  all  the  functions 
and  secretions  of  the  body.  Indolence  of  mind  also,  and  the  want 
of  salutary  recreations  and  employments,  throws  individuals  often 
in  the  way  of  many  hurtful  seductions  and  indulgences,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  employments  and  pursuits  which  interest  the 
mind,  and  impart  a  salutary  excitement  throughout  the  whole  frame, 
tend  in  no  small  degree  to  ward  off  the  invasion  of  the  usual  causes 
of  disease,  and  to  promote  all  the  more  important  animal  fimctions. 
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Before  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  it  should  be  observed  ^ 
that  during  sleep  the  body  is  more  open  to  the  influence  of  malaria, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  those  causes  of  disease,  which,  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  are  received  with  it  into  the  lungs  ;  and  the  predisposi- 
tion is  the  greater  during  the  sleep  which  follows  great  excitement 
and  exertion.  Much  previous  exertion,  particularly  under  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays,  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  body ;  and  in  this 
state  of  exhaustion  and  of  sleep,  noxious  emanations  of  every  de*- 
scription  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  system.  Experience 
of  this  has  sufficiently  taught  the  inhabitants  of  districts  adjoining 
swamps  or  low  marshy  situations,  in  Italy  and  Grreece,  to  retire  at 
night  to  tibe  hills  and  elevated  places ;  for  at  this  period,  malaria  is 
more  concentrated,  and  the  body,  relaxed  and  overwhelmed  by 
sleep  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  more  disposed  to  become  affected 
by  it.  Soldiers  and  sailors^  whose  occupations,  habit  of  body,  and 
modes  of  living,  are  such  as  to  render  them  highly  disposed  to  the 
invasion  of  marshy  exhalations  during  sleep,  seldom  are  so  exposed 
to  them,  particularly  when  on  wooding  and  watering  duties,  without 
becoming  the  subjects  of  fever  or  dysentery.  Proofs  of  this  are  of 
daily  occurrence  within  the  tropics,  more  particularly  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  danger  of 
sleeping  when  travelling  at  night,  during  the  autumn,  in  any  of  the 
unhealthy  districts  of  Italy,  is  well  known  to  every  traveller  in  that 
country. 

Sect.  IV. — On  the  Means  of  preventing  the  Generation  of 
Mdrsh-Miasmata,  and  of  counteracting  their  Effects  upon 
the  Human  Body, 

In  treating  of  the  circumstances  productive  of  malaria,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  several  points  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  subject ;  I  shall  therefore  now  confine  my  observa- 
tions on  the  means  of  preventing  the  generation  of  m^ikma^ 
chiefly  to  the  advantages  resulting^ 

1st,  From  draining  all  marshy  places  where  this  means  can 
possibly  be  resorted  to.  The  good  effects  of  draming  are  too  ob- 
vious to  require  illustration.  It  is  only  requisite  to  state,  that 
situations  requiring  to  be  drained,  will  be  rendered  healthy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  measure,  and  to  the  clean 
state  in  which  the  drains  are  kept.  .  In  warm  climates,  the  difficulty 
of  draining  is  greatly  increased,  as  well  as  of  keeping  the  drains 
themselves  in  due  order ;  yet  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  measure 
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18  obvious.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  marshy 
grounds,  reclaiined  by  draining,  are  not  altogether  exempt  fitim 
the  causes  of  disease,  more  particularly  in  certain  seasons ;  for  the 
drains  and  ditches  themselves  cannot  always  be  kept  in  a  state  alto^ 
gether  incapable  of  generating  malaria.  But  disease  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  measure,  and  the  soil  is  thereby  rendered  sus« 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  and  subservient  to  the  better  support  of  its 
inhabitants. 

2dl7.  It  is  in  many  places  obviously  impossible  to  put  draining 
into  practice,  owing  to  their  low  situations,  and  to  the  inundations 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  to  which  they  are  liable.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, embankments  may  be  often  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage. But  the  exact  conditions  requisite  to  the  obtaining  of  salu- 
taiy  effects  from  embankments  should  be  considered,  and  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  question,  whether  the  embankment 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  flowing  off  of  the  water  after  heavy  rains, 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  more  injurious  in  retaining  inundations 
when  they  occur,  than  beneficial  in  preventing  them.  Every  thing 
in  relation  to  this,  will  depend  upon  the  exact  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  those  who 
wish  to  control  them. 

3dly.  In  situations  where  neither  draining  nor  embankments  can 
be  resorted  to,  as  in  fenS)  swamps»  and  bogs,  in  the  depths  of  val- 
leys and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  near  sestoaries^  then  advantage 
will  often  be  derived  from  covering  them  entirely  with  mater :  for 
lakes  do  not  exhale  miasmata  until  the  mud  and  soil  of  their  bot- 
toms and  sides  appear.  It  has  often  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
the  East,  that  httle  disease,  and  that  of  a  slight  intermittent  form, 
was  prevalent  whilst  the  sources  of  malaria  were  completely  inun- 
dated ;  but  that  as  soon  as  the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the  soil 
exposed  to  the  sun,  covered  by  slime  and  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  fevers  of  a  severe  form  made  their  appearance.  Numerous 
instances  of  this  have  been  recorded  by  writers  on  the  diseases  of 
the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Bollo  mentions,  that  in  St.  Lucie  the  greater 
part  of  the  regular  and  mild  intermittents  appeared  during  the 
rains,  when  the  marshes  and  pools  were  filled,  and  that  the  dan- 
gerous fevers  made  their  appearance  when  the  water  covering  these 
places  was  evaporated,  leaving  a  bare  and  slimy  surface  to  the 
sun's  rays ;  and  precisely  similar  facts  were  observed  at  Seringa- 
patam.  The  ditch  round  the  ramparts  of  Geneva  was  at  one  time 
drained,  and  sickness  became  prevalent  in  the  vicinity,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  it  was  again  filled.     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enume- 
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rate  instonoes  iilastrating  what  is  already  obvious:  for  iratw 
covering  the  sources  of  malaria  to  tuiy  considerable  depth,  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  them  ftom  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  air,  and 
of  absorbing  whatever  of  this  deleterious  substance  may  be  gone- 
rated. 

4thl7.  (Jutting  down  woods  and  forests^  and  clearing  die  soil,  so 
as  to  subject  it  to  assiduous  cultivation  is  another  means  of  prevent* 
ing  the  generation  of  malaria.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  shown,  this 
means  of  preventing  the  generation  of  marsh  poison  is  oAen  pro- 
ductive of  it  in  a  more  concentrated  form.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  within  the  tropics,  in  low  swampy  places  near  the  sea  coast. 
Dr.  Eush  states,  that  in  Pennsylvania  iutermittents  have  increased 
in  severity  and  frequency  since  that  country  has  been  cleared. 
Fever  was  more  frequent  and  severe  after  clearing  Penang  in  1801 
and  1802 ;  and  the  same  has  been  remarked  with  respect  to  the 
West  Indies  and  other  places  of  America :  so  that  it  may  -be  consi- 
dered as  a  general  approximation  to  the  truth,  that  low  and  marshy 
situationsbecome  still  more  unhealthy  when  the  trees  and  woods  upon 
or  around  them  are  cut  down,imless  they  are  subjected  to  a  careful 
drainage  and  cultivation ;  and  even  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  such  culture,  they  are  at  particular  seasons  productive  of -disease. 
As  respects,  however,  clearing  woods  or  forests,  covering  sloping 
grounds,  dry  situations,  and  the  sides  of  hills,  'there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  salubrity  of  the  measure,  and  partioulariy  when  tiiese 
places  are  afterwards  subjected  to  due  cultivation* 

The  measures  which  should  be  taken,  after  having  resorted  to 
those  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  generation  of  malaria,  are 
those  that  tend  to  confine  it  to  the  source  that  generates  it.  In  many 
places,  neither  drainage  nor  embankments  can  prevent  the  Ibrma- 
tion  of  terrestrial  exhalations.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  cover  or  surroimd  these  sources  of  dis- 
ease by  tall  forest  trees,  wbich  will  confine  the  exhalations  which  they 
generate  within  their  own  limits.  Where  towns  or  cities  are  built 
upon  soils  and  in  situations  which  render  them  unhealthy,  very 
great  advantage  will  be  imiformly  derived  from  making  large  and 
deeply  situated  sewers  and  drains,  which  should  be  w^U  built  and 
arched  over,  and  from  attention  to  paving,  and  to  the  constant  re- 
moval of  the  mud  and  filth  which  acccumulate  in  narrow  lanes  and 
streets.  It  appears  also  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  nar- 
row winding  streets  of  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  ate 
built  in  low  situations  and  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  lagoons, 
are,  especially  when  the  houses  are  high,  actually  conducive  to 
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kealdi,  iBaaniudi  as  the  exhaUtiona  transported  from  thence  have 
less  ready  access  to  every  part  pf  them ;  and  the  horizontal  cur. 
rents  of  the  air  are  interrupted  or  entirely  broken  by  the  first  build- 
ings  iH^eh  oppose  them.  When  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the 
honses  high)  provided  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  always  dean 
and  well  paved,  the  sun  cannot  act  upon  the  soil  on  which  a  town 
is  built;  for  if  it  at  any  time  shine  upon  the  streets,  the  period  is 
very  diort,  their  nairowness  and  crookedness,  and  the  height  of  the 
hcHises,  being  a  ccMistant  obstacle.  The  unhe^thiness  of  towns  and 
cities,  in  warm  climates  more  particularly,  arises  from  the  want  of 
diose  well-<constnicted  drains  and  common  sewers  which  carry  off 
&e  egmviae  and  filth  of  the  inhabitants.  In  many  towns  there  is 
no  such  provision :  the  filth  and  putrid  water,  loaded  with  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  decay,  run  down  the  narrow  streets  in  slug- 
^A  rivtdets,  or  stsgliate  before  the  houses  of  those  who  deservedly 
snfier  ftom  it;  and  the  grosser  parts  are  often  galjiered  into  beaps> 
until  varied  away  by  a  kind  Providei^e«  who  provides,  in  the  im« 
mensity  of  its  works,  and  in  the  storms  whic)i  seem  to  tlpreaten  bis 
imrnadiate  eadstaouse,  sgeanst  the  indolepce  and  ignorance  of  man. 

When  accumublions  of  filth  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  un* 
pwred  stDeets,  or  upon  ground  m  their  vicinity,  the  more  fluid  parts 
riowly  sink  Into  and  mi^c  with  the  soil,  while  the  ^sepus  products 
wMoh  aie  fiormed  vitiate  the  atmosphere.  These  latter  are  direct 
soraroes  of  disease,  which  are  xeinforced  and  rendered  still  more 
nozioos  by  the  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  soil  itself,  enriched 
and  made  fertile  of  such  products  by  the  fluid  filth, — the  animal 
solutioDS  ^ich  arte  continually  beii?g  ppuped  into  it  But  not  only 
are  the  streets  and  lanes  of  towns  in  warm  climates,  lying  low  and 
unprovided  mik  common  se\prers  and  other  sources  of  cleanliness, 
loaded  with  filth,  b^t  even  the  more  concealed  places,  as  the  woods, 
groves,  and  jungles,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  them,  are 
mires  of  corruption,  and  the  receptacles  of  ordure,  and  animal 
sod  vegetable  eocuyise  and  remains ;  thus  furnishing  additional  ma- 
tnials  for  Hie  generation  of  noxious  effluvia  to  places  which  already 
sbound  with  them. 

The  healthiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  depends  much 
upon  their  choice  of  situations  for  their  habitations.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  waxm  climates,  .more  especially  where  the  winds  gene^ 
ndly  blow  from  particular  quarters,  at  certain  seasons  and  hours  of 
flie  day,  to  erect  the  buildings,  or  to  form  ^encpm^pii^ents,  or  even  to 
tsbs  up  a  temporaiy  abode,  to  windward  of  m^hes,  or  of  tho^e 
sources  of  disease  which  I  have  just  described.    This  precaution 
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cannot  be  adopted  so  efficaciously  in  northern  and  temperate  cli* 
mates  as  in  intertropical  countries,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the 
winds  in  the  former ;  but  yet,  in  many  of  the  latter  it  may  be  at- 
tended to  in  various  particulars,  more  than  is  usuaDy  the  case. 
When  necessity  compels  a  temporary  residence  to  leeward  of  a 
swamp,  then  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  lighting  fires  between 
the  place  of  residence  and  the  source  of  disease ;  and  much  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  having  double-owalled  tents,  within  which  fine 
musqueto-curtains  may  also  be  used.  Houses  and  buildings,  either 
standing  near  or  to  leeward  of  any  source  of  malaria,  should  be 
perfectly  shut  on  the  side  towards  those  places :  if  they  are  actually 
built  upon  an  unhealthy  situation,  the  ground  floor  should  be  left 
entirely  unoccupied,  and  should  be  so  open  on  every  side  as  to 
allow  complete  perflation. 

From  the  information  ftimished  us  by  Dr.  Copland  and  the  late 
Mr.  Alcock,  respecting  the  effects  of  the  chlorurets  of  lime  and 
of  soda,  in  destroying  noxious  emanations,  it  is  probable  that  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  them  in  India  and  in  other  countries  within 
the  tropics  would  be  extremely  advantageous.  Pr«  Copland  found 
a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  the  ozyde  of 
lime  sufficient  to  remove  the  disagreeable  odoiu*  proceeding  front 
sewers,  in  every  instance ;  and  doubtless  the  same  agent  might  be 
most  advantageously  employed  in  many  instances  to  destroy  the 
emanations  from  those  places  within  the  tropics  which  are  more 
remarkably  unhealthy,  particularly  in  large  towns,  and  when  the 
emanations  proceed  from  foul  drains,  sewers,  and  ditches,  &c. 

Of  the  prophylactic  Means  which  may  be  resorted  to  by  Per^ 
sons  mho  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  Influence  ofMcdaria. 
•i— Medicines,  particularly  such  as  tend  to  promote  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  without  materially  lowering  the  vital  forces,  may  be 
taken  frequently  with  advantage.  A  costive  state  of  the  bowels 
should  always  be  prevented,  by  means  which  correct  and  regulate 
the  state  of  the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  assist  the  abdominal  viscera  in  circulating  and  discharg- 
ing their  contents,  whenever  their  functions  are  torpid.  For  this 
purpose,  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill  with  the  pilula  aloes  cum  myrrhft 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  a  bitter  aperient  draught  in  the 
morning,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  an  infhsion  of  senna  and 
gentian. 

The  diet  of  individuals  exposed  to  malaria  should  be  nourishing, 
but  not  heating.  Animal  food  should  be  taken  sparingly,  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors  aiid  strong  wines  ought  to  be  entirely  avoided.    The 
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lifter  and  thinner  wines  may  be  legorted  to  in  moderation ;  but  ex- 
cess even  in  them  should  be  shunned.  Exercise  should  always  be 
taken  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  it  should  be 
regular,  neither  so  much  as  to  fatigue  and  exhaust  the  system^  nor 
so  little  as  to  occasion  a  languid  and  imperfect  performance  of  the 
internal  functions  and  secretions. 

When  the  exposure  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  either  at  night  or 
in  the  morning,  is  great,  and  at  all  to  be  dreaded,  a  moderate  dose 
of  bark,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  with  a  little  powdeted 
ginger  or  cayenne  pepper,  may  be  taken  previously  to  such  expo- 
sure :  a  Are  should  be  lighted  during  the  ni^t  in  the  apartment  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  of  residence ;  and  care  be  taken  that  the 
raw  night  air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  by  means  of 
curtains  or  tent  cloths,  and  by  closing  the  inlets  of  air  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sources  of  malaria.  On  occasions  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  the  use  of  cigars  or  the  hookah  is  often  serviceable ;  but  it 
should  be  indulged  in  only  occasionally,  and  only  as  a  prophylactic 
measure. 

.    On  all  occasions  the  tenour  of  the  mind  should  be  properly  re- 
gulated.    The  depressing  passions  ought  to  be  avoided  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  undue  excitement  of  the  spirits,  as  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  depression,  should  not  be  indulged  in  on  the  other.     A 
calm,  confident,  and  well-employed  mind,  moderately  occupied  and 
interested  in  the  objects  of  its  pursuit,— unruffled  by  vicissitudes 
of  temper,  and  undisturbed  by  inordinate  indulgence  of  its  desires, 
—with  a  moderate  but  sufficient  gratification  of  its  wants  or  wishes 
to  give  a  foretaste  of  more  perfect  fruition,  and  to  leave  still  more 
to  hope  for  and  to  aspire  after,  so  that  its  capacity  of  gratification 
be  not  exhausted,  or  its  means  of  enjoyment  diminished,— is,  upon 
the  whole,  that  state  of  mind  which  most  successfully  opposes  the 
causes  of  disease  which  have  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  which,  assisted  by  the  sensual  indulgences  of  some,  the  ill- 
regulated  passions  and  dispositions  of  others,  and  the  neglect  and 
carelessness  of  .many,  prove  so  destructive  to  European  constitu- 
tions and  to  life  itself  in  intertropical  regions. 

Sbct.  V. — On  the  Climate  and  usual  Course  of  the  Seasons  in 
the  British  Possessions  in  the  JEasty  ^^.,  especiallyof  the 
Presidency  of  Madras. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  sources  of  malaria,  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  climate  of  India  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  in  particular ;  to  view  it  in  relation  to  the  seasons,  and 
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the  p^feuliarities  wMch  they  present  in  those  pAr^xMikur  plaooi  aiod 
distriets  which  have  fidlen  under  my  own  obserVatiDn. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  climate  and 

seaBons  which  prevail  at  Madras,  it  may  he  proper  to  notice  the 

extent  of  territory  under  the  government  whieh  extends  from  Cape 

Gomorin,  south,  to  the  river  Taptee,  norths  and  from  Seedusaghnn 

en  the  Malabar  coasts  west,  to  Oanjam,  easty  in  the  hay  of  Bengal. 

The  territory  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Madras  goveinment  m 

1834,  covers  an  area  of  133,756  square  miles^  and  contains  a  popuw 

lation  of  16,917,361  souls.    The  conntiy  is  divided  into  the  fbU 

lowing  divisions  of  the  army:    1.  Centre  division,   2w  Southern 

division,    3.  Northern  division.    4.  Malabar  and  Canara,  5.  Ceded 

districts.      In  addition  to    these    there    a^e    subsidiary  forces^ 

namely,  Mysore,  Hyderabad,  and  Nagpoor.    The  anny  is  distrit^ 

buted  in  these  different  divisions;  and  it  is  therefore  ueoessary  se^ 

parately  to  explain  the  peculiar  localities,  seasons,  and  climate  of 

leach,  which  may  be  likely  to  influence  the  health  of  the  troops. . 

The  presidency  of  Madras  is  influenced  by  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W*  mon-^ 

sbons ;  and  the  usual  course'  of  seasons  may  be  divided  into  hot, 

eold,  and  rainy.    The  N.  E.  monsoon  generally  commences  in 

October  and  ternifinates  in  December.    From  December  to  Ihe  end 

6f  February,  the  N.  E.  wind  prevails,  and  the  wea^r  is  cool  and 

delightful.    In  March  the  wind  changes  to  the  southward,  and  the 

weather  is  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing.   In  April  it  becomes  extremely 

hot,  and  the  heat  continues  to  increase  during  May  and  Jmie,  when 

the  hot  winds  set  in  from  the  westward,  and  this  con^ues  till  July 

and  August,  when  the  air  is  relieved  by  occasional  rains.    Septem^ 

ber  is  a  close  hot  month,  and  the  rains  commence  in  October  and 

continue  until  December. 

Centre  DwiBian. — This  extends  from  the  Khistna  river,  in  lat^ 
16"  to  Porto  Novo,  in  lat.  11'  north.  It  is  a  flat  open  country^ 
spreading  from  the  sea  coast  inland  to  a  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Eastern  Ghants,  near  Arcot  and  Vellore,  and  includes  a  space  of 
ttdm  60  to  80  miles.  The  military  stations  are  Madras,  the  Motint^ 
Poonamalee,  Arnee,  Wallajahbad,  Arcot^  and  Vellore.  The  soil 
consists  of  sand  and  loam,  sparingly  intermixed  with  the  remains  of 
marine  testaceous  animals.  The  inland  parts  of  this  district  con.* 
tain  hills  of  syenite,  wilh  a  small  proportion  of  felspar ;  the  whole 
soil  appearing  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  decomposed  syenitic  mo\in*  ^ 
tains,  and  according  to  local  circumstances,  it  is  either  a  loam  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron;  or,  in 
low  and  wet  places,  a  stiff  red  loam  mixed  with  vegetable  earth  and 
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fiae  Baad  ;  onemiiieiiees  il  is  generally  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  also  in 
some  {daces  impt^gnated  with  common  salt,  which  in  dij  weathw 
prosenlie  a  saline  efflorescence  on  the  surfiioe*  Near  Madras  the  soil 
is  a  heavjr  sterile  loam  and  sandy  surfiice  with  high  and  low 
groondi :  on  &e  jfovmer  various  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  on 
l&e  ktter  rice ;  ^d  in  aU  parts  of  the  eountry  removed  from  rive]1i^ 
jOuMe  ore  taidcs  of  laige  dimensions,  maintained  by  the  govem* 
saexxt,  for  the  porposea  of  ixxigatioQ.    St.  Thomas's  Mount,  about 
Bine  miles  from  Madias,  is  a  hill  of  very  small  extent,  and  the  can*- 
ttmnaeQi  of  the  artillery.    There  are  no  other  hiUs  in  its  neighbour- 
hood except  those  of  Palaveram,  where  there  is  a  native  canton* 
meet  aboot  two  miles  from  the  mount    Those  are'well  known 
krad-marks  on  approaching  the  Madras  roads^  and  are  about  400 
&et  above  the  level  of  &e  sea;  they  are  composed  of  primitive 
granite  overlaid  by  homblend  slate  passing  into  hombl^iid  rock* 
In  this  rock  the  variety  of  the  propcMrtions  of  the  minerals  compos<- 
JBDg  it  i»  endless:  in  some  the  strata  of  hornblend  only  is  seen,  in 
others  felspar  and  quarts,  and  in  others  simple  quartoc,  which  last 
occaskmaUy  intersects  the  strata  at  aU  angles,  and  in  different 
directions  in  very  thick  veins.    The  laige  masses  of  hornblend 
rock  osL  the  summits^  or  on  the  sides  of  these  hills,  contain  very 
little  felspar ;    and  having  the  appearance  of  being  unstratified,  the 
hombl^d  being  foliated^  shining,  and  nearly  black,  is  in  &ct  the 
primitive  green  stone  found  all  over  India;  its  fracture  is  splintery 
and  the  texture  like  that  of  all  green  stones,  very  tough  and  comf 
pact     I  must  not,  however,  imkit  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  geolo* 
gical  charoctera  of  this  locality,  a  rock  which  extends  nearly  over 
ibe  whole  of  the  plain,  overlaying  in  many  places  the  grai^ite ;  that 
is,  the  conglomerate  laterite  which  is  observed  in  two  different  con-* 
ditions»  namely,  that  (^  undisintegrated,  and  that  of  detritus. 

The  conglomerate  laterite  is  seen  in  its  entire  state  on.  the  banks 
of  the  Adyar  river.  The  detritus  from  this  rock  has  two  geological 
positions :  the  one  a^  loose  rounded  pebbles  scattered  all  over  the 
sorface  of  the  plain,  the  qther  as  a  substratum  to  the  soil.  This 
last  is  sometimes  many  feet  thick,  embedding  occasionally  unde-i 
composed  pieces  of  the  compact  conglomerate  laterite,  which  prore^ 
that  the  detritus  is  derived  from  the  present  conglomerate.  In 
more  than  one  locality  of  this  plain  a  stratum  of  nodular  kankar  is 
found  between  the  lateritic  detritus  and  the  granite.  In  some  of 
these  places  it  is  like  earthy  friable  tufa,  having  pieces  of  granite 
imbedded  in  it.  Trap  is  not  unfrequently  met  wiUi  either  in  loose 
blocks  or  in  dykes,  apparently  pf  considerabl@  dinaensions.     These 
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last  are  to  be  seen  between  Palaveram  and  Trivatoore,  where  they 
are  nearly  level  with  the  soil,  or  forming  small  swelHngs  in  the 
ground.  Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  geology  of  the  plain  of 
Madras,  I  shall  now  speak  of  its  climate,  as  influencing  health. 

MaSroB  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  500,000  inhabitants-^independent  of  its  military  garrison, 
and  European  population.  In  the  fort  are  all  the  public  ofiioes, 
the  staff  of  the  garrison,  and  one  or  two  European  regiments.  The 
native  regiments  have  barracks  outside  the  fort  about  two  or  three 
miles  distant.  The  members  of  council  and  public  servants  of  go- 
vernment, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  European  population,  reside 
in  garden-houses  spread  over  the  plain  to  the  extent  of  several  miles. 
These  gardens  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  the  aloe  and  prickly 
pear,  and  there  are  a  considerable  ntunber  of  frait  trees,  mango 
trees,  cocoa-ni^t  trees^  &c.,  which  are  allowed  sometimes  to  grow  to 
such  an  extent  as  utterly  to  exclude  the  sea  breeze, — a  source  of 
considerable  distress  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  although  Madras  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  salubrious  stations  under  the  presidency, 
these  causes  have  at  diflerent  times  led  to  the  belief  that  the  heidth 
of  the  inhabitants  was  seriously  affected  by  the  interruption  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  from  over-grown  hedges,  and  a  too  general 
plantation  of  trees. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  interruption  given  to  the  free 
circulation  of  air  by  the  too  general  plantation  of  trees,  over-grown 
hedges,  or  any  other  cause,  may  be  productive  of  considerable 
mischief  to  health.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
to  notice  the  subject  in  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  its  relative 
bearings.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  consider  the 
effects  of  mere  heat  on  the  human  constitution  in  woody  and  un- 
perflated  districts ;  and,  secondly,  endeavour  to  show  its  effects  upon 
the  constitution,  from  that  damp  and  non-electric  state  of  atmo. 
sphere  peculiar  to  such  districts  during  and  after  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

That  mere  heat,  whether  the  country  be  unperflated  or  quite  open 
to  the  breeae,  may  be  productive  of  disease,  such  as  hepatitis^ 
cholera  morbus,  &e.,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  as  all  experienced  medi- 
cal men  will  admit  its  power  to  aggravate  many  of  the  most  serious 
symptoms  of  disease,  I  think  it  fiiir  to  infer,  that  any  interruption 
caused  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  seek  breeze  in  particular,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  evU  of  considerable  magnitude. 

I  have  often  seen  patients  oppressed  by  mere  heat  alone,  labouring^ 
under  general  languor  and  debility,  pant  for  the  sea  breeze  in 
certain  houses  on  Choultry  Plain,  wbUe  other  gardens  morefavour^ 
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ably  situated  are  enjoying  it ;  and  I  have  often  heea  obliged  to  oider 
my  patients  away  from  the  comforts  of  their  own  honse  to  any 
accommodation  procurable  at  St  Thomi,  or  Ennore,  merely  to 
obtain  the  renovating  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  which  has  '^been 
shut  out  from  them  by  the  interference  of  close  plantations  of  trees, 
and  high  and  impenetrable  hedges. 

I  have,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  iha|  persons  under  extreme  de- 
bility have  unhappily  &Uen  victims  to  the  influence  of  mere  heat 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  land  winds,  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  more  complete  and  free  circulation  of  ihe  sea  breeze 
among  the  gardens  of  Choultry  Plain. 

I  now  come  to  the  supposed  eflTects  of  that  damp  and  non-electric 
slate  of  the  atmosphere  peculiar  to  wooded  districts,  during  and 
after  considerable  fblls  of  rain.  The  native  inhabitants  of  Madras 
in  general  are  subject,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  to  intermittent  fevers 
and  fluxes ;  but,  except  to  medical  men,  it  is  not  well  known,  that 
a  fever  of  the  remittent  type,  frequently  attended  by  diarrhoea,  and 
sometimes  followed  by  chronic  visceral  obstructions,  particularly  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  is  often  efidemie  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  after  copious  monsoons.  Intermittent  fever  and  dy- 
sentery are  certainly  often  owing  to  the  quantity  of  rain  alone; 
but  according  to  my  experience,  the  remittent  and  diarrhoea  above 
alluded  to,  generally  prevails  among  the  crowded  inhabitants  of 
those  largely  wooded  gardens  occupied  by  the  Musselmans  of  rank 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Thom6,  Triplicane,  &c.;  more  especially 
when  their  followers  were  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
at  present.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cause  of  this  may 
be  referred  to  a  damp  and  stagnant  atmosphere  in  those  peculiar 
localities,  rendered  more  unwholesome  by  the  effluvia  proceeding 
from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Such,  it  is  presumed,  are  the  effects  usually  attendant'upon  this 
state  of  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  not  more  deleterious  im- 
mediately after  our  heavy  monsoons,  may  be  attributed  to  the  very 
dry  and  sandy  soil  peculiar  to  Madras. 

But  in  enumerating  the  bad  effects,  arising  from  an  over  luxuriant 
vegetation  about  this  settlement,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I 
would  recommend  the  entire  removal  of  either  hedges  or  trees,  for 
in  many  instances  they  are  essential ;  they  should  be  kept  in  a  well 
regulated  state,  and  not  be  allowed  to  become  exuberant. 

Trees  are  objects  not  only  of  natural  beauty,  but  they  possess 
other  most  useful  advantages.  The  cool  shade  which  they  afford  to 
men  and  animals  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  this  country ;  the 
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shelter  whick  they  ^ve  to  our  houses  during  the  pr«vd«ttce  of  the 
long  shore  and  land  winds,  when  voluoaes  of  sand  are  cii^culatiii^ 
through  the  atmois^herey  is  felt  and  aK^uowledged  by  every  resid^ail: 
at  Madras. 

The  usual  eourse  of  the  seasons  m  the  Caruatic  is  as  follows:***^ 
After  the  violence  of  the  N.E.  monsooaisoYer  inDeoeluber^aiidlibe 
Peninsula  being  cooled»  the  breeze  from  the  sea  is  i&  general  eariy^ 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  land  being  then  so  equal  that  the 
jBon's  influence  causing  a  temporary  iuiequality)  is  sufficient  to  pio- 
duoe  it.  This  agreeable  weather  last$  to  about  the  end  of  February. 
In  March  the  long  shore  or  south  winds  commence^  and  contiaiie 
till  April.  This  wind,  from  Mowing  along  thecoast,  is  veiy  mdist> 
•  and  is  considered  the  most  disagreeable  relating  wind  Uiat  blowa. 
.The  trees  and  shelter  are  then  o(  use  in  robbing  it  of  ita  moisture  ; 
and  it  is  at  this  season  the  trees  are  most  vigorousi  and  come  gene^ 
rally, into  flower.  In  the  month  of  May  the  land  winds  or  great 
S.  W.  monsoon  of  India,  cooling  all  Hindostan^  with  the  exeeptioa 
I  believe^  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  generally  commenoes»  This 
may  be  by  the  heated  state  of  the  extensive  surrounding  countries^ 
but  as  far  as  regards  the  Carnatic,  the  heated  state  of  Mysore^  over 
which  it  blows,  finding  a  still  more  extensive  and  heated  country 
below  the  Ghauts,  it  blows  with  more  violence,  increasing  in  heat 
and  dryness,  and  with  increased  or  diminished  velocity,  across  the 
Peninsula.  As  the  surface  is  mcHre  or  less  heated,  the  greatest  de*- 
position  of  rain  on  the  commencement  of  this  wind  is  on  the  Ma#. 
labar  coast  and  Western  Ghauts,  the  heavy  rains  extending  veiy 
little  beyond  thb  rai^e  of  mountainous  country ;  so  that  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Mysore  to  the  eastward  of  these  mountaina  it  doect 
not,  I  believe,  produce  much  heavy  rain»  In  Mysore,  during  May, 
the  weather,  though  hot,  is  pleasant ;  but  on  descending  the  eastern. 
Ghauts  into  the  Camatic,  there  is  an  immediate  increase  of  about 
flfteen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  During  this  wind  the  shade  of  trees 
is  much  prized,  and  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and^ 
in  many  parts  of  the  Camatic,  very  much  wanted:  during  this 
period  there  is  very  little  benefit  from  the  sea  breeze,  the  land  wind 
being  so  strong  as  to  prevent  any  breeze  from  the  sea.  This  wind 
is  reckoned  healthy,  and  a  great  purifier  of  the  atmosphere}  evapo*- 
rating  and  dissipating  all  putrid  and  offensive  matter  but  much  ex«- 
posure  to  it  is  d^chgerous.  It  is  this  wind  burning,  as  it  were,  every 
thing  hurtful,  with  the  ventilation  from  the  sea,  that  renders  the 
.coast  of  Coromandel  so  healthy.  In  June  there  is  generally^ 
though  not  always,  an  abatement  of  the  heat  and  violence  of  the 
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land  winds  from  rain  about  the  East^itl  GbttUts^  with  cloudy  wea-^ 
(her  and  occasional  diowers  in  the  Camatic.  In  July  it  is  fairer 
abated  ftom  more  frequent  riiowen  then  expected)  to  be  sufficient 
to  ena,ble  the  land  to  be  ploughed,  which  in  the  month  of  May  was 
baked  to  the  hardness  of  stone.  Sea  breezes  now  become  more  te* 
gular,  always,  however,  depending  upcm  the  temperature  of  the 
land.  It  is  in  the  month  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  inland  country  has  been  diminished  by  occasional 
showers,  and  that  the  sUn^s  influence  is  diminished  or  counteracted 
by  winds  from  the  land  or  the  land's  temperature,  that  the  greatest 
distress  is  felt  from  the  close,  sultry  weaker.  In  October  the  m<m^ 
soon  generaUy  commences  and  continues  till  the  15th  ^December* 

Accordmg  to  the  tables  calculated  from  the  retams  made  to  iSbt^ 
the  Medical  Boatd*,  the  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  dys^tery, 
and  hepatitis.  The  average  annual  per-centage  of  sickness  in  the 
Presidency  division  of  the  Madras  army,  for  the  period  (^  six  years 
for  which  the  tables  are  made  out,  was  217  per  cent,  in  the  £uro<» 
pean,  and  70  per  cent,  in  the  native  forces.  Of  the  217  percentage 
of  sickne6s,&c.  amongst  the  Europeans,  30  percent,  were  fevers,  47 
per  cent,  dysentery,  and  26  per  cent,  hepatitis.  Of  the  70  per  cent  in 
the  natives,  16  per  cent,  were  fevers^  2  per  cent,  dysentery,  and  ^  per 
cent,  hepatitis.  The  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  Europeans  was 
9  per  cent,  in  the  effective  strength,  and  2  per  cent,  in  the  natives. 
The  greater  prevalence  of  hepatitis  and  dysentery  amongst  the  Eu- 
ropean troops  in  the  Madras  than  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  seem%' 
in  some  degree,  to  be  owing  to  the  greater  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  to  the  excessive  use  of  deleterious  and  intoxicating  liquorsv 
The  per-centage  of  fever,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis,  is  in  some  degree 
increased  at  the  Presidency,  by  the  number  of  cases  removed  there 
from  other  stations,  either  for  change  of  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  invalided,  or  in  order  to  embark  for  Europe. 

^reot  is  in  lat.  12**  52'  N.,  and  long.  79®  29'  E.  It  is  an  open 
cantonment  for  cavalry,  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Madras,  fronting 
the  south,  and  situated  on  high  ground  sloping  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pallam  river  about  900  yards  distant.  The  country  around  is 
open  but  irregular,  and  its  geological  character  very  similar  to  that 
already  mentioned.  Near  the  cantonment,  both  on  the  S.  E»  and 
S.  W.  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  rice  ground  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  which  are  irrigated  from  it  by  means 
of  artificial  canals  ;  besides  these  ihere  are  in  the  vicinity  smal]er 

*  See  Sketches  of  tke  DiaeaBes  of  India. 
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patches  of  rice  ground^  watered  from  tanks.  There  ate  some 
trees  in  the  cantonment,  but  few  in  the  country  around,  with 
the  exception  of  an  extensive  strip  which  commences  about  half  a 
mile  S.  W.  of  the  cantonment,  and  runs  abotit  one  mile  along.the 
bank  of  the  river,  having  a  breadth  of  about  400  yards  thickly 
planted  with  mango,  tamarind,  date,  guava,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  trees,  and  called  the  "  Nine  Lac  Garden,"  from  the  number 
it  is  said  to  contain.  There  is  no  jimgle  within  several  miles ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  rocky  bare  elevations, 
about  two  miles  distant,  there  are  no  hills  in  its  vicinity.  The 
water  is  good,  but  in  the  dry  season  it  becomes  scarce  in  the  wells 
and  tanks,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  pits  formed  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  There  are  lines  for  three  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  an  extensive  barrack  for  a  European  regiment  of  cavalry  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall. 

Arcot  is  considered  a  very  hot  station,  but  it  has  always  been  very 
healthy, and  there  is  nothing  apparently  objectionable  in  its  locality, 
except  that  part  of  the  Pettah  and  some  of  the  officers'  bungalows 
are  rather  low  and  confined,  by  having  too  many  trees  about  them. 
There  is  also  on  the  east  flank  of  the  cantonment  a  low  spot  which  in 
the  rainy  season  is  a  water-course,  but  in  the  dry  one  becomes  stag- 
nant, which  gives  out  unpleasant  effluvia ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  productive  of  disease. 

.  rellore.— The  fort  of  Vellore  is  in  lat.  12'»  55\  and  long.  79* 
13'  E.,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  bare  rocky  hills, 
which  run  in  a  line  north  and  south,  and  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  what  is  called  the  Amboor  Valley.  The  fort  is  not  large,  but  it 
contains  hospitals,  barracks  for  a  European  .  regiment,  magazines, 
quarters  for  officers,  and  large  spacious  buildings  occupied  by  the 
families  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  King  of  Candia.  The 
ramparts  are  high  and  broad ;  the  ditch  is  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  there  is  always  a  good  depth  of  water  :  it  is  generally  clear  irom 
grass  and  weeds,  and  occupied  by  alligators,  some  of  a.  very  large 
size.  The  pettah,  or  town  of  Vellore,  runs  between  the  fort  and  the 
above  range  of  hiUs ;  it  is  clean  and  airy,  and  the  space  taking  the 
pettah,  between  the  fort  and  the  hills,  is  not  more  than  a  mile.  The 
soil  is  a  dark  brown  mould,  producing  a  constant  succession  of 
luxuriant  crops,  of  which  rice  and  tobacco  form  the  largest  propor- 
tion :  the  water  is  good  and  abundant,  and  procured  not  only  from 
numerous  wells  and  the  Pallar  river,  which  passes  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  but  from  numerous  springs  which 
issue  out  from  the  foot  of  the  contiguous  range  of  hiUs. 
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There  is  a  consideiable  number  of  trees  in  snd  about  the  Pettah, 
which  are,  perhaps,  too  numerous  for  a  spot  so  little  raised  above 
Ae  contiguous  rice  fields;  but  although  they  must  tend  to  obstruct 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  which  is  already  sufficiently  impeded  <m 
one  side  by  the  high  range  of  bills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Vellore  is 
sitnated,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  productive  of  any  pernicious 
efiects,  for  I  believe  no  station,  in  point  of  salubrity,  surpasses 
Vellore. 

^mee  was  formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  in  latter  years  the  fort 
hag  been  dismantled.  The  barrack-hospital  and  other  public  build- 
ings are  still  remaining,  and  it  is  the  station  for  a  European  re- 
giment. It  lays  in  lat.  12"  46'  N.,  and  long.  70"  29  £. ;  distance 
S.W.  from  Madras  about  74  miles.  Amee  is  about  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  comparatively 
low  countiy  by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  every  direction.  The 
soil  within  a  circuit  from  five  to  seven  miles  round  Amee  is  similar 
to  tiiat  already  described.  In  some  places,  however,  a  very  rich 
loam  is  met  with,  while  in  other  places  a  pure  clay,  whence  the 
natives  of  the  country  carry  on  a  considerable  local  manufiicture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  and  the  usual  Indian  domestic  pottery.  The  numerous 
artificial  lakes  or  tanks  by  which  Amee  is  surrounded,  afford  abun- 
dance of  water  for  constant  irrigation;  and  I  have  seen  three  crops 
of  rice  raised  in  one  year.  The  population  is  numerous,  and  the 
consequent  abundance  of  manual  labour,  added  to  a  good  system  of 
manuring  the  land,  have  combined  to  render  this  part  of  the 
country  highly  productive.  There  are  no  jungles  of  any  impor- 
tance near  Amee,  but  there  are  some  high  mountains  at  no  ^eat 
distance.  About  eight  miles  west  of  the  fort  there  is  a  range  ci 
hills  which  stretch  north  and  south  to  the  distance  of  50  miles,  i.  e. 
from  the  low  rocky  hills  near  Arcot,  to  the  high  rocky  precipice  of 
the  fort  of  Gingee.  The  formation  of  this  range  is  similar  to  those 
already  described,  namely,. primitive  granite  and  sjrenite,  with  all 
the  varieties  and  combinations  belonging  to  that  formation.  Fever 
prevaOs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  range,  particularly  at  Gingee, 
and  that  conical  peak  which  overlooks  the  pass  from  Amee  to  Vel- 
lore ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  influence  extends  to  Amee, 
which  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  must  be  considered  a  healthy 
station.  The  general  temperature  is  rather  high,  ranging  from  80*" 
to  97"",  and  sometimes  to  104*",  but  is  relieved  by  frequent  showers. 
Here  provisions  are  plentifrd  and  good. 

Quddalore. — ^The  old  town  of  Cuddalore  is'in  lat.  1 1""  44'  N.,  long. 
1^  52'  E.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers  as  they  enter  the 
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9ea ,  from  which  it  k  ue^ar^nted  by  a  branch  Qf  one  of  fy^ax^  mid  a 
spot  of  land  about  300  yai^ds  brpad.  About  half  a  mi^^  to  th^ 
narth  of  this  towo,  aud  close  to  the  banks  of  the  l^annaur  river,  ai9 
the  nuBS  of  Fort  St,  David ; .  and  about  one  mile  inland  is  what  i^ 
called  by  Europeans  The  Nero  Tonm^  but  by  the  natives  Manji 
Goupem. 

Cuddalore,  is  the  general  dep6t  of  European  FeAsioners  who  re^id^ 
there  with  their  families.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  and  laid  ojtfi 
in  regular  streets,  lined  with  trees.  There  are  ^o  publip  buildings 
eau^ept  an  old  church  aod  a  v^ry  extensive  up^stair  house  erected 
in  formeir  times  for  a  factory,  ai^d  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
court  bouse^  and  oiie  of  its  towers  a  gaols  whcr^  ciyil  pifison^^  are 
eonfined. 

The  site  of  CuddaJore  is  flat}  ps^tticulsrly  the  q/kd  i9Yf^  whipb  ap« 
pears  to  be  very  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  andifr^Hi^its 
vicinity  to  iwo  diners  as  ahready  ststed*  there  is  a  g^eat  4^91  of  wat^ 
about  it.  In  the  New  Town  gardeurbouses  there  are  a  good  many 
tees,  and  the  roads  are  lined  by  majestic  banyans^  The  ooifntrj 
around  Cuddalore  is  generally  open,  there  being  no  jun^e  of  amy 
importance  near  it,  and  th^e  axe  no  hills  wiihin  many  miles.  Fro«l 
the  low  situation  of  this  station,  and  the  quantity  of  water,  it  might 
be  considered  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  not  the  case :  /or  both  the  »J9^ 
tive  population  and  the  Europeans  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunitj 
from  disease,  while  the  New  Town  and  Fort  Sit.  David  are  provejTr 
bially  healthy. 

Soutkern  Dmsion.— *-This  eadends  from  Porto  Novo  to  Cape 
Gomorin,  and  includes  that  space  between  the  eastern  range  of 
Ghauts  and  the  sea.  The  following  are  the  principal  miliary  si^ 
tions :  Trichinopoly,  Diodigul,  MJsdura,  and  Palamc4>ttafa.  ,  Ni^gar 
ipatam,  Ooimbatore,  and  Salens,  ase  civil  stations.  The  ^eilgb/^j^y 
Hills  are  included  in  this  divisicw. 

Triehinopoip  is  the  principal  station,  situated  cm  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gavery  River,  in  lat.  10^  50'  N.,  and  long.  78^  44'  B,, 
4ibout  207  miles  S.W.  of  Madras,  and  di9tant  from  the  .sea  about 
eighty.fiTe  miles,  Negapatam  being  the  ncMrest  point  to  the  cpaat 
.The  district  of  Triohtnopoly  includes  an  area  of  abo(nt2170  sq^i^ie 
miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Coleroon  Kiv^r^  ,^  ^ 
8ou<li  partly  by  the  Rajah  Tondiman's  country,  and  pardy  by  tihe 
•district  of  Madura ;  on  the  west  by  Coimbatore,  on  the  north-^weist 
by  Salem,  and  on  the  north-east  by  South  Arcot 

Theclimateof  Trichinopoly  is  as  healthy  as  any  other  :part  of  the 
Oamatic,  though  it  has  been  considered  too  hot  and  ];elaxing  fQr 
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EttropeaiiB;  ali^temiiexatiireyoloudIeaBsky,adrjatmoBpherewith 
nrnch  glare,  are  itaprcdoQU&ating  features,  for  at  least  eight  mootba 
in  the  jear.  This  eondkionDf  the  air  is  often  interrupted  by  gusty 
high  wind,  frequent  pishashes,  suffocating  clouds  of  sand  and  dust, 
which  midges  the  heat  more  oppressive  and  disagreeable.  The  re- 
mainJDg  fourmoatlis  of  the  yemr  are  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the 
doudy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  a  more  moderate  temperature,  and 
fie^ent  ahowera  of  rain.  The.  hottest  period  of  the  year  comprises 
the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  is  found  the 
most  trying  season  to  the  European  constitution.  Thunder  showem 
and  vivid  lightning  are  then  very  common,  but  no  diminution  of 
the  oppressive  heat  is  thereby  efieeted  $  the  heat  is  also  close  and 
oppressive  during  these  months  from  9  a.k.  to  4  f.k.  and  not  un* 
frequently  contkiues  undbatod  throughout  the  day  and  night.  The 
mon^s  of  August,  September  and  October,  are  cooler  than  the  pre. 
ceding  five  months  of  the  year;  the  heat  b^ng  moderated  by 
etnmg  westerly  winds,  and  by  heavy  falls  of  rain.  The  weather 
isx  the  following  four  months  beocmies  delightfully  cool  and  balmy, 
^le  sun's  power  being  weakened  by  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  the 
earth's  suarface  cooled  l^  frequent  falls  of  rain.  Pogs  and  dews  are 
seldom  formed,  and  aie  only  noticed  in  the  cold  season ;  the  air  is 
seldom  damp ;  ^e  ehanges  are  neither  frequent  nor  sudden ;  and  to 
this  equality  may  be  attributed  its  healthiness. 

Heavy  falls  of  rahi  produce  very  improving  influence  in  the  cli« 
mate.  Y^^etation,  whidi  was  altogether  suspended  in  the  very  hot 
season,  soon  becomes  rapidly  luxuriant  and  vigorous,  and  the 
-climate  is  made  more  eoi^enial  to  animal  existence.  The  tem- 
perature in  1834  was,  from  March  to  October,  between  91"*  and  97% 
and  from  November  to  February,  83*^  to  ST"" ;  in  1835,  from  Mari:h 
to  September,  91**  to  S6%  and  from  October  to  February,  80°  to 
88*.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  from  30  to  40  inches,  but  often 
less.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  under  wet  cuUivalion,  and  pro« 
duces  two  crops  in  the  year,  in  situations  where  water  for  irrigation 
cannot  be  procured.  Crops  of  dry  grain,  dependent  upon  rain, 
-aie  cultivated,  Tobaeeo  is  grown  in  large  quantities  throughout 
^lis  division,  and  there  are  good  gardens  pindudi^  excellent  fruit, 
such  as  grapes,  mangoes,  pine-apples,  &c. 

Hie  soil  on  all  tiie  high  places  ^atfoiund  Tdchinopoly  is  rooky.aud 
bsiren,  being  h^rd  and  gravelly,  absorbing  very  little  if  any  mois^ 
tore.  On  tl^  low  ground,  however,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river,- 
die  soil  is  alluvial  of  a  good  depth,  and  veiy  productive.  The 
Toc^  are  granite,  and  stratified  in  broad  tabular  masses,  with 
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rounded  summits  rising  into  gentle  undulations  above  die  sur&ce, 
all  over  the  plain,  and  disposed  in  large  detached  masses ;  the 
strata  or  layers  of  the  rock  having  generally  a  dip  and.  declination 
to  the  S.W.  by  W.,  or  N.  W.,  at  angles  varying  from  25«  to  30% 
and  seldom  rising  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  country* 
There  are,  however,  large  beds  of  stratified  rock  imimediately  to  the 
S.  W.  of  the  cantonment,  between  the  European  and  artillery  bar- 
racks, where  solitary  cells  are  built  There  are  also,  besides  the 
great  rock  of  Trichinopoly,  several  other  large  rocks  in  the  neigh<^ 
bourhood  of  similar  character  and  appearance,  rising  abruptly  in 
large  unshapen  and  broken  fragments  of  considerable  height.  These 
rocks,  which  are  abundant,  are  of  good  quality,  and  used  exten- 
sively for  building. 

The  population  of  the  fort  and  cantonment,  is  about  62,000  souls. 
The  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  on  Europeans,  is  very  debili- 
tating, and  its  effects  are  sooner  perceived  on  young  men  who  ar- 
rive before  their  full  strength  and  vigour  are  developed'— over 
excitement,  followed  by  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind,  is  sooa 
produced,  and  thus  a  host  of  diseases  engendered.  To  an  atmo- 
spherical origin  we  can  satisfactorily  trace  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disorders,  and  others  too  of  a  less  acute  character.  The  transitions 
from  hot  to  cold  weather  may  excite  inflanunations  of  internal  parts  ; 
while  external  phlegmasiae  more  generally  follow  from  an  opposite 
condition  of  the  air.  Febrile  action  is  found  to  follow  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  continued  heat,  as  well  as  to  be  produced 
by  the  combined  agency  of  wet  and  cold.  Fever  and  dysentery  are 
the  chief  diseases  of  this  station ;  the  former  depending  upon  cli- 
mate, the  latter  on  intemperance ;  which,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  causes  of  disease  in  India. 

Dindigul^  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
strong  fortress  built  upon  a  high  granite  rock ;  it  stands  uncon. 
nected  with  any  other,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  about.  280 
feet,  the  surrounding  country  being  about  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  \  while  the  site  of  the  town  itself  is  considerably 
lower:  it  lays  in  lat  10<>  22'  N.,  and  long.  IS"  3  £.  This  pro- 
vince is  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  and  commences  about  18  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  fort,  over  a  small  range  of  hills  which  runs  in  a  S.  S.  W. 
direction  to  the  head  of  the  valley ;  the  extreme  length  of  which  is 
about  80  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  70,  the  whole  com^ 
prising  a  superficial  area  of  4300  square  miles,  of  which  200  are 
occupied  by  hills  and  mountains,  woods  and  jungles.  The  re- 
mainder exhibits  a  vast  champaigne  of  fertilized  fields  of  dry  grain 
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tod  rice  grotmclfl,  interspersed  with  a  vttriety  of  villi^es;  rows  of 
trees  fttid  ttoks  of  water.  Grain  and  garden  vegetables  grow  in 
b^h  perfection  ^  but  fruits  and  roots  are  reared  with  difficulty, 
and  are  hdther  SO  good  of  their  kind^  nor  met  with  in  such  qnans* 
tity  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  five 
rivers  which  txm  through  this  district,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Vajaroo ;  they  take  their  rise  in  the  high  range  of  hills  to  the  west. 
The  chief  towns  are  Dindigul,  Pylne^  Pericallam,  Taggamally,  and 
Nella  Cottah.    The  population  is  about  264,990  souls. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  this  valley,  fidther  than  as  the  variotis  range  of  mountaiuB  may 
influence  the  climate  i  and  the  most  remarimble  of  these  are  the 
Veragherries)  on  the  west)  a  very  extensive  range^  and  in  many 
parts  upwards  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  to- 
wards the  south  and  west  tfom  Travancore  toDaraporami  In  many 
(mrts  of  these  hills  fever  is  very  common,  particularly  in  the  low 
jungly  part  of  them ;  but  on  the  loftier  parts  of  them,  which  is  a 
table  land)  and  very  accessible,  there  is  a  perpetual  verdure  and  a 
temperate  state  of  atmosphere,  hardly  attainable  in  the  most 
favoured  climes.  Raspberriesi  violets,  white  roses^  and  wild  thyme 
are  fbund  growing  in  profVision)  and  although  these  hills,  like 
the  Neilgherries,  would  afford  an  eiccellent  retreat  to  European  in- 
valids during  the  very  hot  part  of  the  season,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  as  yet  been  much  resorted  to.  The  north-eastern^ 
boundary  of  this  valley  is  the  Manapar  hills ;  and  the  southeastern 
is  the  Seroomalla  range,  which  separates  Dindigul  from  Madura ; 
while  the  eastward  Of  the  Valley  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  lower 
fort  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
dry  ditchk  There  are  two  krge  tanks,  one  containing  Ibrackish 
water,  is  fed  by  springs,  and  does  not  dry  up  in  the  hot  weather ; 
the  other,  which  depends  upon  the  rain  for  its  supply,  contains 
good  and  wholesome  water;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
springs,  it  becomes  dry  in  the  hot  season.  In  the  upper  fort  there 
is  a  natural  reservoir  of  excellent  water.  The  pettah,  or  town,  is 
situated  east  of  the  fort,  and  is  about  1066  yards  long,  and  about 
860  yards  broad ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  old  walL  The  space 
between  the  fort  atid  pettah  is  the  parade»«»*a  large  and  .wide  street 
leading  fVom  the  main  street  to  the  south,  forms  the  baiaan  The 
Hnes  of  the  regiment  are  situated  to  the  N.  £•  of  the  lower 
fort)  and  to  the  south  of  the  street  leading  from  the  northern  en* 
trance.  The  streets  are  wide,  kept  in  good  order,  and  sufficiently 
Aaded  by  trees,  with  a  perfect  and  tree  venttlatioUi    The  houses 
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are  good,  some  tiled,  others  thatched,  and  the  site  of  the  whole  ia 
on  ground  sufficiently  elevated  in  all  respects  for  the  purposes  of 
health.  The  lines  of  the  pensioners  resident  at  Dindigul  extend 
along  the  road  which  connects  the  roads  from  Trichinopolj  and 
Caroor,  running  directly  east  and  west.  These  lines  consist  of  good 
thatched  houses,  and  are  kept  in  very  neat  order.  A  small  water- 
course which  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  roadi  leading  from 
the  eastern  entrance,  passes  under  two  small  bridges  on  the  north 
side  of  the  joad,  and  S.  E.  of  the  pagoda,  which  is  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  main  street  on  its  northern  side ;  it  there 
runs  by  the  western  wall  of  the  same,  and  receives  the  surplus 
waters  of  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
afterwards  conducted  into  the  Typakallum  Tank  below,  the  rock  on 
its  north  side ;  it  is,  however,  only  useful  during  the  rains,  or  oc- 
casional heavy  showers  which  often  take  place — at  other  times  it 
becomes  choked  up  with  filth.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Dindigul  is  either  a  rich  red  silicious  and  argillaceous  earth  of 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  laying  upon  gneiss  rock,  or  a  light  red  earth, 
over  which  stones  are  abundantly  scattered ;  the  latter  predomi- 
nates, and  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  castor  oil  and  dry  grain. 
The  quantity  of  rice  ground  is  very  limited,  and  quite  inadequate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  depend  on  a  supj^y 
from  the  neighbouring  country.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  it  is  im* 
ported  from  Trichinopoly,  Caroor,  and  Paulghaut  Cherry, 

The  winds,  generally  speaking,  correspond  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  this  district,  from  its  central  situation, 
receives  a  supply  of  rain  not  only  from  both  monsoons,  but,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  it  receives  irregular  supplies  of  water 
from  the  showers  which  accompany  the  frequent  thunder  storms 
that  occur,  and  give  purity  and  freshness  to  the  atmosphere.  In 
April  and  May  it  is  very  hot,  both  day  and  night ;  though  not  per- 
haps so  hot  as  at  Madura  and  Trichinopoly.  Thunder  storms^ 
heavy  rains,  and  winds,  are  frequent ; — bilious  complaints  prevail 
at  this  time.  In  June  and  July  the  heat  during  the  day  is  excessive^ 
but  the  nights  are  more  cool — the  wind  is  from  the  S.  W. ;  but  some- 
times from  the  S.  £.  misty  clouds  are  observed  on  the  mountain  tops 
to  the  south  and  west,  the  contents  of  which  sometimes  reach  the 
valley,  while  the  mountain  breezes  cool  the  air.  August  and  Septem- 
ber are  still  more  cool ;  the  wind  is  from  the  S.  W.  during  the  most 
part,  but  towards  the  end  of  September  it  becomes  variable,  veering 
round  to  the  north.  In  October  and  November  the  N.  £.  monsoon 
commences,  and  the  principal  fall  of  rain  takes  place ;  but  it  is  not 
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^0  great  at  Dindigul  as  at  many  other  places  farther  norths  and 
Bearer  to  the  coast  These  eight  months  are  considered  healthy. 
During  Decemher  and  January  the  dews  are  heavy,  and  rain  falls 
in  the  early  part  of  December.  In  Febroary  and  March  the  winds 
are  cold,  and  the  dewB  are  also  heavy ;  and  these  months  are  consi- 
dered by  the  natives  as  the  most  unhealthy  months  in  the  year,  when 
catarrhal  and  pulmonary  complaints  are  most  conmiom  The  ther<i 
mometer  during  the  year  is  seldom  higher  than  08%  or  lower  than  58^ 

The  climate  of  Dindigul  has  generally  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  in  the  country;  but,  in  the  year  1810,  a  most  ma. 
lignant  epidemic  fever  raged  generally  throughout  all  the  southern 
provinces,  and  occasioned  great  mortality ;  to  such  a  degree,  in. 
deed,  that  Dindigul  ceased  to  be  a  military  station  from  that  time  to 
1813,  since  which  time  a-  native  regiment  has  usually  been  sta^ 
tioned  theiie.  The  endemic  of  the  country  is  fever^  of  so  very  irre- 
gular a  type  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  it^  as  it  partakes  of  all 
tjypes,  remittent^  intermittent,  and  continued^  but  is  easily  checked  if 
attended  to  in  time,  and  treated  withevacuents  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  quinine^  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter* 
Gruinea  worm  is  common  in  hot  weather,  and  foul  ulcers  on  the 
legs  and  feet  in  the  wet  weather.  Ophthalmia  is  also  a  common 
disease  in  this  country,  during  July  and  August^  and  smalUpox  is 
not  uncommon ;  but  syphilis  is  very  rare. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  district  has  bden  visited  by  any  very 
&tal  epidemic  since  1810,  till  the  year  1833  and  1834,  when  sick- 
ness  and  mortality  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  preced- 
ing years  ;  but  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  occurred  in  1810, 
1811,  &c.     This  Was  supposed  to  arise  not  only  from  peculiar  sea* 
sons,  but  from  dearth  and  famine ;  and  the  fatal  diseases  during  this 
period,  were  from  cholera,  fever,  and  small-pox:  the  first  of  these 
have  been  particularly  striking  in  1833 — ^no  leas  than  5585  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  about  half  of  the  total  number  of  souls,  were  at- 
tacked  with  cholera,   more  than  one-half  of   whom  died.     In 
1834  the  niunber  assailed  with  it  was  only  2518,  or  about  <&ths 
of  the  whole  sick,  of  which  rather    less   than  half  died.     The 
fevers  amounted  to  4762,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-fifth  died, 
la  1834  the  niunber  did  not  exceed  4593,  of  .which  upwards  of 
one-fourth  proved  fatal.     With  regard  to  the  small-pox,  it  is  de^^ 
serving  of  remark  that  this  malady  was  more  prevalent  in  1834  than 
in  1833 :  in  the  former  year  not  less  were  attacked  than  3230  and 
one-third   died;   while  in  the  latter  the  number  attacked  only 
amounted  to  2074,  of  which  one-fifth  died.    On  contrasting  the 
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ravages  of  small-pox  and  cholera,  it  wiU  be  se^  that  ihe  latter  has 
been  much  more  prevalent  atid  fatal.  Dindigcil  possesses  mtich 
natural  beauty,  and  as  a  station  (except  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances already  noticed)  was  always  considered  remarkably  healthy. 

Madura.-^The  fort  or  city  of  Madura  is  about  31 J  miles  in  dr-' 
cumference,  situated  in  lat.  9'  52'  N.,  and  long.  78*  8'  E.  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Vayarao,  nearly  equi^distant  about  70  raileU 
from  the  western  range  of  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  partakes  of 
both  monsoons,  but  more  of  the  N.E.  than  the  S.  W. ;  its  population 
is  between  25,000  and  28,000  inhalHtante.  The  site  is  low,  com. 
pared  with  the  adjoining  country,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
which,  with  several  tanks  in  the  fort,  are  filled  from  the  riv^r;  and 
there  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  laige  tanks,  and  rice 
fields  supplied  with  wat^  also  from  the  river. 

The  clhnate  of  the  province  of  Madura  difiers  from  that  of  Din- 
digul  only  in  being  more  open  and  not  so  mountainous,  thbugh 
there  are  mountains  at  no  very  considemble  distance,  and  some 
marshy  tracts  and  jungle,  which  must  have  some  influence  on  the 
climate ;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  province  of  Madura  may  be 
said  to  be  in  general  healthy,  though,  under  peculiar  cireuihstaneea 
of  excessive  moisture  after  great  droughts,  epidemics  have  raged 
in  these  provinces  to  a  great  extent,  and  particularly  in  the  Fort  of 
Madura,  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  ihat  the  health  of  this  town 
may  be  influenced  by  local  causes. 

The  streets  of  Madura  are  narrow,  filled  with  dirt  and  rubbish. 
The  ancient  drains,  from  long  neglect,  are  choked  up,  and  rain 
water  is  suffered  to  stand  stagnant  in  pools  eveiy  where.  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  trees  of  different  kinds,  chiefly  the  Palmyra 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  thousands  of  cattle  are  k^t  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort ;  nor  is  there  any  regard  to  cleansing  the  various 
descriptions  of  filth  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  houses  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  inhabitants^  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  fort,  are  of  the  very 
worst  description  of  hut,  and  occupy  ihe  smdlest  portion  of  space 
in  the  S.£.  quarter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  palace,  where 
a  dense  mass  of  people,  and  in  small  houses,  have  congregated,  and 
where  all  the  cattlq  are  kept,  while  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  quarter  of 
the  fort  are  but  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and  it  is  in  that  quarter,  m. 
S.£.  and  amongst  that  particular  class  of  people,  where  sickness 
generally  prevails  and  where  there  is  most  mortaKty. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fort  or  town  of  Madura  has  at  various 
times  been  subject  to  visitations  of  fever,  generaUy  imputed  to  wet 
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•ad  moist  Beasons  Mlowing  great  drought.  In  1800  lever  pre- 
vailed, and  from  900  to  400  died  monthly.  In  1809  a  similar  fever 
prevuledyand  2600  perBont  died.  In  1810  there  was  a  more  formi- 
dable invasion  of  fever^  and  12,56o  died  between  the  1  st  of  March 
1810,  and  the  3l8tof  March  1811,  in  the  Fort  of  Madura  and  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  but  in  this  year  a  general  e|iidemic  prevailed  over 
the  whole  southern  provinces,  and  the  mortality  was  chiefly  among 
^e  poorest  elass  of  people,  while  the  higher  orders  of  society,  who 
lived  in  elevated  houses  of  brick  and  chunam,  and  slept  on  couches, 
were  comparatively  free  from  the  disease ;  this  would  imply  that  the 
great  mortality  among  the  poor  was  increased  from  the  want  of 
those  comforts  which '^llie  better  orders  enjoyed;  and  this  is  con- 
Ermed  by  the  £sct,  that  few  of  the  weavers  and  still  fewer  o^  the 
MusKilmans  were  carried  off. 

In  the  S.  W«  qnaa^er  of  the  fort,  a  numerous  and  respectable 
claas  of  Lubbahs  reside,  and  live  in  good  brick  houses  and  raised 
floors,  and  sleep  on  couches.  They  were  attacked  with  fever,  but 
few,  if  indeed  any,  died.  The  Pallah  prisoners,  about  300  or 
400  in  number,  have  been  almost  wholly  exempt  from  fever,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  their  inhabiting  a  substantial  brick  and  chunam 
building  on  an  elevated  floor,  add  being  well  fed. 

The  aepoys,  about  200  men,  were  attacked  very  generally  with 
fever,  but  not  one  died.  This  was  attributed  to  their  being  in  a 
more  robust  state  of  body,  better  fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  having 
every  comfort  in  hospital  and  prompt  medical  attendance. 
.  PalameaUak  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelly,  in  lat. 
a*  43^  N.  and  long.  IT  4Sl  £.,  bearing  from  Madras  S.  30*  W.  and 
dntant  about  300  miles.  The  fort,  which  is  built  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, i8>ituated  on  an  extensive  plain,  studded  with  several 
small  rounded  stony  hills,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  to  the 
westward.  The  Travancore  mountains  running  almost  due  south, 
and  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  between  which  and  the  Fort  i»  the 
Palamcottah  river ;  on  the  eastern  side  the  sea  coast  distant  about 
ttiirty  miles;  on  the  south,  the  plain  extends  to  Cape  Comorin, 
distant  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  elevation  is  about  100  or  120  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fort  is  an  exact  square,  measuring 
1000  yards  on  each  face,  and  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  inner 
about  thirty^five  feet  high,  and  the  outer  about  eighteen;  there  is  no 
ditch  between  them ;  and  the  number  of  native  inhabitants  resid- 
ing within  the  fort  is,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1835,  about 
10,000.  Their  habitations  occupy  better  than  one  half  of  the  en- 
closed ground,  the  remaining  portion  being  appropriated  to  a  parade 
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grounds  a  few  public  offices,  and  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  Euro- 
pean officers  of  the  native  regiment  stationed  there ;  the  native 
houses  are  small,  mostly  built  with  mud  walls,  and  covered  with 
bamboo  and  the  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  tree ;  they  are  generally 
very  much  crowded  together,  and  in  narrow  streets ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  fort  is  tolerably  clean,  and  the  inhabitants  healthy.  Their 
diet  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rice,  with  small  portions  of  animal 
food,  fish  and  vegetables.  The  water  generally  used  is  drawn  from 
wells,  which  are  numerous  in  the  fort,  and  copiously  supplied  with 
water,  at  a  depth  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  below  the  sur&ce 
in  the  dry  season,  and  considwably  less  during  the  wet.  The  rise 
of  water  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  after  drawing,  is  about  two 
feet*;  the  water  in  some  of  the  wells  contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  saline  matter,  and  in  some  is  almost  brackish ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  health  of  the  natives  who  drink  it.  The  richer 
class,  however,  furnish  themselves  with  water  either  from  the  river, 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  fort  to  the  westward,  or 
from  a  mountain  stream  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river, 
only  200  yards  from  the  fort ;  but  this  stream  is  dried  up  for  six 
mouths  in  the  year,  as  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  There  is,  however,  one  well  about 
150.  yards  outside  the  fort;  the  water  of  which  is  considered  the 
purest,  and  is  used  by  all  Europeans  resident  at  the  station.  The 
native  population  of  the  country  appear  equal  in  physical  strength 
and  health  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  Caxnatic. 

The  surrounding  country  is  generally  laid  out  in  rice  grounds, 
more  especially  on  the  western  aide  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  river^^ 
where  its  low  situation  will  admit  easily  of  irrigation ;  the  same  re. 
mark  will  apply  to  the  north  side :  but  on  the  east  and  south  the 
ground  is  higher,  and  suppUed  with  water  from  shallow  tanks,  the 
supply  of  which  is  soon  exhausted ;  consequently  it  is  better  adapted 
for  cotton  or  dry  grain,  for  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  used  ;  and 
to  the  southern  and  eastern  extremity  of  this  province  there  are 
many  salt  marshes,  some  of  \^hich  are  joined  together,  and  form  one 
great  marsh  of  about  ten  miles  in  circumference  }  separated  &om 
the  sea  by  high  sand  hills,  which  have  no  natural  communioation 
with  it,  aud  lay  at  unequal  distances  of  from  four  to  thirteen  miles. 

The  general  character  of  the  rock  with  which  this  country  aboimds 
is  granitior-«ome  hard,  close-grained,  and  permanent,  under  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  generally  it  is  loose-grained,  and  moulder^ 
ing,  composed  of  quartz,  homblend,  and  felspar,  scaling  off  in 
^eir  laminae,  which  are  soon  reduced  by  the  disintegration  of  th^ 
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hornblend  to  an  angular  quartz -gravel.  The  neighbouring  hills  are 
chiefly  composed  of  masses  of  pure  white  quartz,  which  seems 
originally  to  have  formed  part  of  more  extensive  hills  of  less  perma- 
nent quality,  and  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  mouldered  into 
soil,  of  which  the  surrounding  plains  are  composed.  The  soil  itself 
is  generally  of  a  very  red,  almost  rusty  colour,  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  sand,  forming,  when  wetted,  a  clay,  sparingly  adhesive* 
It  probably  derives  a  good  deal  of  its  colour  from  an  admixture  of 
iron, — it  appears  of  moderate,  perhaps  rather  inferior  fertility, 
producing  some  rice,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  and  some  other  dry 
crops.  Palmyra  palms  succeed  well  in  it,  plantations  of  them  being 
scattered  all  over  the  plain,  and  generally  attaining  a  large  size ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred,  that  water  is  found 
near  the  sur&ce,  and  that  the  soil  contains  a  considerable  admixture 
of  saline  matter.  The  plain  for  some  miles  to  the  westward  and 
northward  of  the  fort  is  more  level  than  to  the  eastward  and  south, 
ward,  and  also  much  more  fertile,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
extensively  watered  by  cuts  from  the  Tambarapurni  river,  giving 
rise  to  considerable  alluvial  deposits.  The  country  so  irri- 
gatedijs  annually  under  rice  cultivation.  The  month  of  January 
is  particularly  pleasant  and  agreeable.  In  February  the  weather 
begins  to  get  warmer,  and  by  the  end  of  March  it  is  hot :  part  of 
the  forenoons  and  afternoons  are  particularly  oppressive,  there 
being  generally  a  perfect  calm  between  ten  a.k.  and  two  p.m.,  but 
after  this,  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  and  continues  till  six  or  seven,  and 
makes  that  part  of  the  day  pleasant.  After  the  cessation  of  the  sea 
breeze,  there  is  generally  another  calm  for  one  or  two  hours,  until 
the  land-wind  from  the  west  commences,  which  continues  during 
the  night  and  part  of  the  succeeding  morning.  In  April  there  is 
less  of  calm,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  a  strong  hot  land-wind 
blows  from  the  west,  and  continues  from  about  ten  a.m.  till  about 
twelve  or  one  p.m.  The  month  of  May  is  the  hottest  throughout 
the  year ;  the  nights  are  particularly  close  and  sultry,  and  through- 
out the  day  the  sky  is  cloudless  ;  there  is  no  sea  breeze  during  this 
month,  and  the  weather  is  often  calm ;  but  when  there  is  wind  it  is 
from  the  west,  and  very  hot  during  the  hottest  season,  namely, 
April  and  May,  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  96' ^  98",  and  some- 
times 100*  in  the  shade,  with  a  fall  to  90"  or  88*  in  the  night  ; 
but  in  the  cool  season  or  months  of  December  and  January,  it  is  as 
low  as  74*  or  75*  in  the  mornings  and  rises  to  82*  and  84**  in  the 
afternoon.  The  prevailing  winds  from  June  till  the  middle  of 
September  are  westerly,  but  varying  occasionally  between  this  point 
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and  the  S. W. ;  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  period  occasional 
heavy  showers  &Uy  and  the  weather  is  generally  cloudy,  which 
makes  the  climate  compajntively  cool  and  agreeahle ;  hut  for  the  re-, 
maioing  period  it  is  for  the  most  part  clear  and  sultry.  From  the 
middle  of  September  till  the  setting  in  of  the  N.£.  monsoon  in 
October,  the  weather  is  close,  but  sometimes  a  breeze  comes  froo^ 
the  south,  which,  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  much  dampness,  ia 
refreshing.  From  the  settling  in  of  the  N.£,  monsoon  till  aboat 
the  middle  of  October,  the  wind  varies  from  N<  to  N^£,  as  com- 
BAonly  happ^is ;  and,  until  the  mons<Jt)n  is  fairly  established,  the 
weather  is  veiy  close  and  oppressive,  but  after  there  has  been  ^ 
considerable  fall  of  rain  it  continues  very  agreeable  to  the  end  of 
January.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Palamcottah  may  be  con- 
sidered  healthy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  within  the  influence  of  both 
monsoons,  though  the  S.W.  is  only  partial,  but  still  sufficient  to 
affect  the  temperature  in  a  very  important  degree,  and  for  nearly 
six  months  of  the  year«  ue.  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the 
end  of  April,  it  has  the  benefit  of  a  refreshing  sea  breeze  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  day^ 

The  endemic  of  these  countries  is  intermittent  fever,  but  it  as- 
sumes every  type,  remittent  and  continued  under  peculiar  influ- 
ences of  season.  In  1810-11,  a  destructive  epidemic  rsged  over 
the  whole  southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  by  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  106,789  persons,  or  5i|^ 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  It  commenced  in  the 
Coimbatoor,  Dindigul,  and  Madura  district,  and  extended  to  Tinne- 
velly  at  a  later  period,  but^  with  the  exception  of  those  epidemics 
which  occasionally  visit  these  countries  after  seasons  of  extreme 
drought  succeeded  by  extreme  moisture,  I  think  the  southern  divi-« 
^ion  may  in  general  be  called  healthy* 

Coimbatoor  and  Sakm  are  merdy  civil  stations,  and  therefore 
need  but  slight  notice  in  this  medicoTtopographical  sketch.  Coim- 
batoor is  the  capital  of  this  district,  and  is  situated  in  lat,  10**  59^  N., 
and  long.  76""  5&  E.  It  stands  on  a  high,  dry,  and  well  cultivated 
country,  is  neatly  built,  and  consists  of  about  twelve  wide  well  ven- 
tilated streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  mud,^  whitewashed,  and 
covered  with  pent  roofs  of  tiles  or  leaves ;  chiefly  the  former.  The 
height  by  barometrical  measurement  is  1483  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea>  The  principal  towns  in  the  province  are  Coimbatoor,  Da- 
raporam»  Bavany,  and  Caroor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Coimbatoor  may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000,  chiefly  Hindoos.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mysore ;  on  the  south  by  Pindigul; 
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on  tbe  east  by  Salem  and  Trichioppoly ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
N^lgheiry  mouatains,  and  the  Paulghaut  range.  The  district  is 
nearly  a  flat  open  country,  taking  a  very  gradual  ascent  from  the 
sooth  and  east,  to  the  base  of  the  hills  which  spring  boldly  and 
abruptly  from  the  plains.  The  rivers  are  the  Bayany,  the  Noyal, 
and  the  Amssraiti,  and  rise  among  the  western  hills,  taking  an  east. 
&rlj  direction  to  join  the  Cavery,  which,  passing  the  eastern  fron* 
tier,  affords  an  abundant  supply  to  cultivation  on  its  banks&  The 
soil  is  various :  in  some  places  it  is  a  fine  pulverized  loam,  stained 
with  red  oxyde  of  iron ;  in  others  a  rich  black  earth ;  while  im- 
mense tracts  appear  to  consist  of  a  thin  stratum  of  light  brown  soil, 
abounding  with  a  rough  impure  limestone,  of  which  the  roads  are 
generally  made ;  and,  from  their  absorbing  principle,  are  very  con- 
stantly dry.r  Granite  is  said  to  exist  near  the  surface  all  over  the 
district.  The  climate  is  very  pleasant  in  January  and  February; 
the  air  cold  and  bracing,  March,  April,  and  May,  although  hot 
months,  are  very  agreeable.  The  district  is  affected  by  both  mon- 
soons,  particularly  by  the  S.  W.  immediately  under  the  hills. 
South'West  winds  prevail  during  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  from 
82**  to  85%  and  the  variations  are  seldom  great  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  there  is  a  tank  of  about  three  miles  in  length ;  its  depth 
varies  a  good  deal ;  tbe  margins  are  swampy,  and  covered  with  rank 
grass ;  it  runs  nearly  east  and  west.  Tbe  town  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  from  wells;  it  is  brackish,  and  said  to  cause  cuta« 
neous  affections  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  end^nic  disease  of  this  district  is  fever,  generally  intermit- 
tent, in  which  form  it  is  not  formidable ;  but  when  it  assumes  the 
remittent  form  it  is  very  destructive  throughout  the  district  In 
severe  cases  of  intermittent,  the  quotidian  is  considered  the  most 
dangerous*  and  the  quartan  tbe  most  obstinate  type.  In  many  cases 
of  the  remittent,  the  patients  sink^under  the  attack  in  a  few  days, 
or  linger  on  for  a  time  under  visceral  obstructions ;  affections  of  the 
spleen,  oedematous  swellings  and  dropsy,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
are  the  next  fatal  diseases  $  and  dracunculus,  or  guinea  worm,  is 
very  common.  In  the  cure  of  this,  the  native  doctors  are  very  ex- 
pert; but  when  the  worm  breaks,  ill-ocmditioned  sloughing  ulcers 
are  always  the  consequence.  On  the  whole,  Coimbatoor  may  be 
considered  healthy ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  danger  attendant  on  going  amongst  tbe  hills  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  where  fever  ia  known  to  have  been  constantly 
endemic ;  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  all  such  provinces  as 
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are  bounded  by  mountains.  During  the  epidemic  fever,  which 
raged  in  the  southern  provinces  in  1810,  the  average  mortality  in 
Coimbatoor,  from  January  1810,  to  April  1811,  is  stated  to  bie 
about  3i  per  cent,  during  that  period.  In  the  villages,  close  to 
the  mountains,  the  average  is  5vi  per  cent.,  and  dit 

Salem  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  fertile  valley,  and  built 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  a  river,  which  rises  in  the  Sh^varoy  hills, 
but,  except  during  the  monsoons,  is  dry.  It  is  in  lat.  11**  39'  N., 
and  long.  78*"  1 1'  £.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at 
about  19,021  souls,  contained  in  about  3821  houses ;  thus  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  five  inmates  to  each  house.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  265  square  acres.  Two  wide  streets  run  through  Salem,  from 
east  to  west ;  the  other  lines  of  communication  are  narrow.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  weavers  of  silk  and  cotton,  tradesmen  of 
different  kinds,  labourers,  and  agriculturists.  The  weavers  are  con- 
sidered more  healthy  than  those  more  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
winds.  The  soil  around  is  a  rich  alluvial,  spread  over  a  granitic 
substratum ;  it  is  under  the  influence  of  both  monsoons,  and  pro- 
duces two  crops  annually.  The  climate  is  considered  cool;  the 
hottest  months  are  March  and  April,  which  are  regarded  as  the  most 
healthy.  The  small  detachment  of  sepoys  stationed  here  are  gene- 
rally healthy.  The  endemic  of  Salem  is  fever.  Fevers  are  most 
general  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  are  among  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  the  natives,  and 
have,  at  times,  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  convicts 
confined  in  the  gaols. 

Tanjore  is  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  populous  district,  between 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  bounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  Trichinopoly  and  Ton- 
diman's  country,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Coleroon  river;  distant 
from  the  sea  about  fifty  miles.  The  chief  inland  towns  are  Myave- 
ram,  Combooconum,  Tanjore,  and  Trevalore ;  and  the  chief  seaport 
towns  are  Negapatam,  Nagore,  Karricale  belonging  to  the  French, 
and  Tranquebar  to  the  Danes.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country 
is  a  highly  cultivated  plain,  devoid  of  hills  or  mountains,  or  eleva- 
tions of  any  considerable  height,  and  covered  nearly  throughout  its 
whole  extent  with  rice  fields,  interspersed  with  topes  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  district  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  by  branches 
and  subdivisions  of  the  Cavery  river,  which  pervades  its  whole  ex- 
tent. The  Cavery  is  twice  filled  during  the  year ;  first  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  when  it  receives  an  immense 
influx  of  water  from  the  mountainous  regions  in  which  its  tributsk.- 
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nes  take  their  origin,  and  thereby  attains  its  maximum  both  in 
volume  and  rapidity ;  and,  secondly,  in  November,  by  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  which  at  that  time  prevaib  on  the  coast.  To  regukte 
the  distribution  of  water,  and  to  prevent  inundaticMis,  anicuts, 
iluices,  and  embankments,  have  been  formed  on  the  Cavery,  at 
Sdnghanu  By  these  means  an  abundant  and  equable  supply  of 
water  is  afforded  to  the  lands  of  Tanjore;  and  a  tract  of  countiy 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  barren  and  a  sandy  desert,  is 
rendeied  the  most  fertile,  rich,  and  populous  district  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  The  soil  is. dry  and  sandy  at  different  places;  along 
the  coast  there  ate  several  extensive  alluvial  marshy  surfaces, 
which,  during  the  monsoon,  are  covered  with  sea  water,  from 
which  salt  is  deposited  by  solar  evaporation,  and  yields  a  consi- 
derable revenue  to  government. 

The  climate  of  Tanjore  varies  considerably  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year ;  at  times  the  temperature  is  very  high,  but  far  from 
being  unhealthy.  From  the  end  of  October  to  March,  the  weather 
is  pleasant  and  cool,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  N.  £.  monsoon;  it 
then  begins  to  get  warm;  and,  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  the  heat  is  excessive,  with  high  westerly  winds,  but  tem- 
pered occasionally  by  falls  of  rain,  which  scarcely  allow  the 
ground  to  get  thoroughly  parched.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
nun  comes  down  and  floods  a  great  part  of  the  country,  which 
cools  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  September  it  again  begins  to  get 
warm,  and  increases  till  the  N.  £.  monsoon  sets  in  in  October. 
The  inhabitants  in  and  about  Tanjore  enjoy  good  health ;  inter- 
mittent fevers,  however,  occur  occasionally,  but  not  to  any  extent ; 
and  the  cases  are  generally  of  a  mild  and  tractable  form.  The  sea- 
son in  which  they  are  most  common  is  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
^h  winds,  to  which  the  natives  are  apt  to  expose  themselves.  The 
chief  article  of  food  is  rice,  which  is  generally  in  abundance ;  and 
the  water  is  said  to  be  extremely  good,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
impute  the  great  healthiness  of  the  place. 

Comboaeonum  is  situated  in  the  very  richest  part  of  the  Tanjore 
province,  and  is  a  place  of  great  sanctity.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Cavery  and  Coleroon,  branches  of 
which  intersect  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  on  a  level  plain  through- 
out, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  rice  fields,  with  some  topes  of 
^8,  and  here  and  there  a  spot  for  garden  ground  or  dry  grain,  all 
tUavial  soO,  and  particularly  rich.  The  rivers  are  generally  full 
from  July  till  January  or  February,  during  which  time  the  whole 
country  is  under  water ;  nothing  can  exceed  its  fertility,  two  crops 
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of  rice  being  frequently  raised  in  seven  or  right  months.  From 
Febniarj  to  June  the  rice  ground  remains  dry,  and  dry  g^ntm  is  cul- 
tivated ;  one-fifth  of  the  inhaUtants  are  Brahmins,  the  remainder 
are  weavers  and  cultivators  of  the  land.  The  town  is  about  12, 1(^ 
feet  in  length,  and  5508  in  breadth ;  there  are  about  150  stveets^ 
and  5000  houses ;  the  population  is  about  30,000 :  it  is  a  place  of 
great  resort  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  its  pagodas.  Cholera 
raged  at  one  time  to  a  great  extent  here,  but  latterly  the  inhabitants 
have  been  peculiarly  healthy,  though  sometimes  sickness  prevaila 
among  the  prisoners  in  gaol  to  a  great  extent 

NegapaUim  is  situated  on  the  coast,  in  lat  10*  45'  N.  long.  19 
55'  £• ;  it  stands  close  to  the  beach,  about  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  the  town  is  large  and  straggling,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  about  10,000,  whereof  a  large  proportion  are 
I)utch  and  Portuguese,  descendants  of  the  original  colonists ;  the 
rest  is  made  up  of  Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  and  Brahmins.  The 
town  is  intersected  by  three  principal  streets,  which  are  large  and 
open ;  from  these  all  the  other  streets  lead  off,  and  are  generally 
liai!row  confined  lanes,  particulariy  that  pert  occupied  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  bazaar  is  laige  and  well  supplied.  The  houses  are 
generally  large  and  substantially  built,  and  roofed  with  tiles ;  those 
of  the  mo^e  respectable  natives  are  clean  and  well  ventilated.  ThR 
houses  of  the  English  European  residents,  and  the  respectable 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  inhabitants,  are  situated  in  an  exposed  and 
airy  situation,  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  facing  ^  esplanade  ; 
which  is  a  large  open  space  intervening  between  them  and  the  sea  ; 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Dutch  fort,  siu> 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  which  was  formerly  a  receptacle  for  stagnant 
water  and  other  putrescent  substances,  whose  exhalations  were  siip« 
posed  to  have  been  highly  injurious  to  liealth,  and  a  public  nuisance. 
This  ditch  has  now  been  filled  up,  and  these  inconveniences  have, 
in  consequence,  been  entirely  removed.  There  is  a  large  river  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  which  is  called  a  back  water,  and  capable  of 
receiving  small  vessels.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  an  exposed  and 
level  piece  of  ground,  slightly  inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  of  a  dry 
sandy  nature,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  open  level  country^ 
There  are  no  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Negapatam ;  on  the  south 
there  is  an  uncultivated  marshy  waste,  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil 
deposited  by  the  sea  water,  with  which  it  is  covered  during  the 
monsoon ;  but  the  gentle  slope  of  the  ground  is  naturally  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  stagnant  pools  of  water  in  or  about  the  town ; 
and  a  large  drain  has  been  formed  by  which  all  such  accumulaticms 
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are  quickly  carried  off  into  the  sea.  The-Toads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  in  ezoeUent  order,  and  moat  of  them  shaded  by 
trees.  A  new  wood  leading  to  TVinjore  haa  lately  been  formeds 
which  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  marshy  ground,  through 
vhich  it  passes ;  and  excellent  new  and  anbstantial  bridges  have 
been  thrown  acrosa  an  arm  of  the  back  water ;  and  some  water- 
courses which  lay  in  ita  tract,  aflbrd  a  more  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  seaport  town  of  Nagore  and  Tanjore,  which 
is  reij  convenient  to  the  inhabitants.  This  town  ia  remarkably 
healthy,  and  peEfecUy  free  firom  diseases  of  miasnuittc  origin ;  a 
ciremnstance  iniiich  might  not  be  expected  from  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  country  to  the  southward  during  the  monsoons.  The  open 
and  exposed  aor&oe  of  the  marshy  grounds,  affording  free  access  to 
the  wind  in  all  directions,  prevents  the  accumulation  and  concen- 
tration of  such  exhalations  as  may  arise  from  it ;  this  may  account 
for  the  immunity  from  such  diseases  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  commencement  of  the  monsoon  seems  to  be  the  most  unhealthy 
period  among  the  natives,  who  then  suflfer  from  dysenteric  affections ; 
fevers  of  an  ephemeral  type,  colds,  and  other  diseases,  arising  from 
obstructed  perspiration.  The  fevers,  however,  generally  yield  rea- 
%  to  emetics,  puigsatives,  and  antimdnials ;  but,  occasionally 
among  the  native  convicts,  fever  assumes  a  continued  form,  and 
often  proves  fatal. 

The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  commercial  in  their  pursuits, 
and  traffic  chiefly  in  rice,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  from  Ceylon  and 
the  islands  to  the  eastward.  There  is  no  particular  manufacture 
here:  weaving,  however,  ia  carried  on ;  cocoa-nut  and  lamp  oil  are 
made  in  rather  large  quantities  by  pressure;  ship-building  and 
coir  Ttupe  matting  are  carried  on,  but  not  eattensively ;  and  chatties 
and  other  earthen  vessels  are  made  in  great  numbers.  Negapatam 
is  not  a  military  station,  but  there  is  generally  a  small  detach- 
ment of  sepoya  stationed  there. 

Ndlffkerries.-^ln  1929  1  had  the  honour  to  report  to  the  go- 
vernor in  council  of  Madras,  upon  the  climate  of  the  Neilgherry 
monntsins  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  European  life ;  and, 
upon  this  occasion  I  tiook  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  general 
observationa  npon  their  topography  and  natural  productions.  I 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  Neilgherry,  an<J  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Khoonda  mduntains,  and  from  the  survey,  I  was  led  to  infer, 
that  the  climate  was  in  every  respect  well  suited  to  accomplish  a 
renovation  of  the  European  constitution  when  suffermg  under  the 
debilitating  influence  of  a  hot  climate. 
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The  Neilgherry  and  Ehoonda  mountains  are  divided  by  two 
rivers,  one  taking  a  southerly  the  other  a  northerly  course,  bat  they 
are  both  from  a  common  origin,  namely,  the  Mookoorty  peak  a 
The  two  form  the  Bowaney  river.  The  mountains  are  divided 
into  nauds  or  provinces,  namely,  Feriganaud^  Maicknaud,  and 
Todemaud.  The  first  two  form  the  eastern  and  south-western 
boundary  of  the  Todemaud,  which  is  chiefly  iidiabited  by  Budigars, 
who  are  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  land,  as  it  is  only  in  the 
provinces  that  any  trace  of  agriculture  is  to  be  observed.  The 
Todemaud  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Table  land,  being  741 1 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  likewise  the  most  central, 
and  the  high  road  of  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
^yirestern  coast.  It  is  well  protected  against  both  monsoons,  by  the 
Dodabet  range  to  the  N.E.^  the  Khoondas  to  the  W.  and  S.W. ; 
skirted  on  the  east  by  the  Periganauds,  and  on  the  north  by  a  range 
of  mountains  which  separates  those  hills  from  Mysore.  The 
Todemaud  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  table-land  from  Ootacamund  to 
the  Goodaloor  pass,  and  is  subdivided  into  districts  called  Mulla- 
naud,  which  includes  the  country  immediately  about  Ootacamund ; 
Tarranaud,  a  remarkably  fine  and  extensive  tract  of  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Pykarri  river,  extending  north  and  south  frmn  Ootal- 
mund,  to  the  fall  of  that  river  into  the  wooded  valley  which  sepa- 
rates these  mountains  on  its  northern  boundary  from  Mysore ;  and 
the  Keelarum  hills  extending  to  the  west  of  the  Pykarri  river,  and 
north  of  Mookoorty  peak  to  the  Goodaloor  pass,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting the  table-land  of  the  Neilgherries,  which  I  consider  the 
most  healthy  part  of  the  mountains  and  best  suited  to  all  public 
purposes.  The  whole  of  the  Todaur  country  may  be  called  a  table, 
land,  being  nearly  of  the  same  elevation,  though  formed  of  swelling 
hills  and  valleys  covered  most  part  of  the  year  with  beautiful  ver- 
dure, and  ornamented  with  large  forests,  the  symmetry  and  regu« 
larity  of  which  give  to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  well  kept 
park :  it  is  more  free  firom  every  kind  of  jungle  and  brushwood  than 
either  of  the  other  provinces ;  and  as  the  natives  generally  select  the 
sheltered  part  of  hills  and  the  vicinity  of  woods  for  their  villages,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  no  noxious  exhalations  are  generated  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Swamps  are  formed  in  the  valleys  between 
the  hills  by  the  accumulated  waters,  which  are  not  drained  off,  and 
which  might  give  the  idea  of  marsh  miasmata;  but,  although 
highly  saturated  with  water  rendering  it  impossible  to  ride  over,  no 
rank  vegetation  of  any  kind  exists ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
swampy  space  is  covered  with  fine  green  swards,  and  the  most 
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beautiful  flowers  imagioable,  without  a  single  weed,  and,  when  cut 
intOy  yields  a  stream  of  pure  limpid  water,  without  the  least  dis« 
colouration ;  neither  does  the  temperature  of  the  climate  admit  of 
that  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  malaria ;  no  deleterious  consequences  are  therefore  to  be 
apprehended  from  these  swamps.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  loamy, 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  black,  and  of  a 
depth  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet,  rich,  and  capable  of  producing 
every  kind  of  European  v^table.  Without  any  trouble  being 
taken  to  improve  the  soil,  many  European  fruits  thrive ;  and  straw* 
berries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries,  grow  wUd  in  profusion. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Neilgherries  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  as  follows :  Dodabetta  mountain  56* ^  Ootacamund  do.  60*,  Kot- 
tagherry  63**,  Dimhatty  64*.  If  60*  be  the  true  mean  temperature, 
Ootacamund  will  correspond  with  the  most  southerly  part  of 
France.  As  regards  the  extreme  range  and  mean  height  of  the  ba« 
rometer,  it  appears  that  24,000  inches  was  the  mean  maximum,  and 
23,869  the  mean  minimum  height;  the  mean  of  the  two  being 
23,932,  and  the  mean  monthly  range  0,131.  There  was  more  dry 
than  wet  weather  during  the  time  these  observations  were  made ; 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  23,932  inches  is 
greater  than  the  true  mean  of  the  barometer  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  the  mean  of  the  greatest  and  least  height,  which  occurred, 
is  that  which  may  be  considered  its  true  annual  average. 

The  Neilgherries  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  a  climate 
of  which  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  60*  Fahrenheit,  the 
range  not  much  exceeding  the  half  of  that  of  London,  and  may  be 
considered  eminently  healthy ;  but  if  the  leading  features  of  its 
proper  geographical  climate  are  disjoined,  we  have  a  temperature  of 
from  44*  to  46*  north  latitude,  with  an  intertropical  quantity  of  rain. 
It  is  therefore  a  climate  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  its  effects  upon 
health  will  partake  both  of>a  temperate  and  an  intertropical  charac- 
ter; it  will,  consequently,  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  the 
Neilgherries,  be  a  safe  course  to  consider  what  effects  are  produced 
in  other  elevated  parts  of  the  world  possessing  a  climate  whose 
temperature  is  simOarly  reduced  by  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
Humboldt  states,  that  nearly  similar  elevations  exist  within  the  lati- 
tudes of  10^  north  and  south,  on  the  American  continent;  and  from 
his  account  it  would  appear,  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Neilgherries.  He  states,  that 
in  these  elevated  regions  the  endemics  on  the  plains  below  do  not 
exist,  and  instances  the  farms  of  Meeroo  near  Veracruz,  about  2784 
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feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  as  being  beyond  the  limits  of  ydldW 
fever.  Similar  observations  mi^t  be  quoted  fVom  the  l^seatchea 
of  other  writers,  tending  to  prdve  the  exemption  of  very  elevated 
tracts  from  the  endemic  disorders  which  exist  at  their  base.  Whe*- 
ther  this  depends  simply  on  a  reduction  of  temperature  or  the  di- 
minished pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  both,  is  not  material  as  re-> 
gards  the  Neilgherries;  the  fact  that  they  are  not  subjecJt  to  the  in- 
termittent and  remittent  feVets,  which  prevail  in  the  adjacent  coun-^ 
tries  being  sufficiently  established,  and  there  being  no  other  diseas^ 
to  dread  on  these  mountains,  it  may  be  safely  inferted  that  the  cli* 
mate  of  the  Neilgherries  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  as  a  resort  for 
invalids. 

From  meteorological  registers  which  have  been  kept  upon  these 
hills  for  a  series  of  years  by  many  persons,  it  will  appear  that  dur- 
ing January,  February,  and  March,  N.E.  winds  prevail,  the  sky  is 
clear  and  serene,  the  air  cold  and  bracings  and  the  climate  at' this 
period  is  highly  delight^l  and  invigorating*  April  and  May  are 
showery,  but  the  air  continues  temperate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
showers,  it  is  generally  dry ;  the  wind  is  chiefly  from  the  north,  and 
they  are  considered  the  hottest  months  in  the  year  i  yet  exercise  may 
be  taken  during  the  whole  day  by  persons  in  tolemble  health,  with- 
out either  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  which  could  not  be  done  by  ^e 
strongest  and  most  healthy  on  the  plains  below.  In  June  the  iS.W. 
monsoon  sets  in,  the  winds,  however,  in  these  regions  generally 
blow  froni  the  W.  and  N.W.  The  climate  becomes  damp,  and  it  con- 
tinues showery  until  the  middle  of  December ;  the  air  during  that 
period  is  felt  to  be  humid,  and  the  rains  are  sometimes  heavy  and 
continued,  but  not  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  is  observed  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  July  and  August  are  perhaps  the  most  rainy 
months ;  but  September,  October,  and  November  are  also  at  times 
rainy.  When  there  is  no  rain,  there  is  occasional  foggy  and 
cloudy  weather ;  in  October  the  wind  gets  round  to  the  N.E.$  and 
towards  the  end  of  December  dry  cold  weather  is  established. 
Thus  three  months  are  dry,  clear,  and  cold,  two  months  showery, 
but  not  dampy  and  seven  months  are  rainy,  foggy,  and  cloudy,  with 
occasional  fair  intervals,  which  enable  those  who*  are  inclined^  to 
take  exercise.  The  formation  of  clouds,  wheth^  dry  or  rainy,  are 
extremely  sudden,  and  disappear  as  suddenly ;  when  the  sky  is 
clear  it  is  generally  of  a  deep  azure  colour,  and  distant  objects  ap- 
pear remarkably  distinct.  As  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  dryness  of 
the  climate  iron  never  rusts,  even  in  the  worst  weather.  My  Isurgical 
instruments,  which  were  much  exposed  to  damp  during  the  months 
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i»£  lime  and  Jiily,  were  perfectly  free  from  rust  when  I  left  the 
htUs ;  and  seveial  ariovr«.head8  were  found  in  one  of  the  kaims  on 
the  hillsy  which  had^  in  all  prehahilitj)  heen  hnried  (here  for  many 
jeais,  not  only  little  worn,  hut  in  no  degree  corroded  hj  mat  At 
theoHBnienoement  of  the  £kW.  monsoon  in  June^  catarrhs  saad  sore 
throats  were  common  amongst  Europeans,  from  the  sudden  change ; 
hut  they  were  slight^  unattended  with  fever,  and  generally  yidded 
HI  a  few  days  without  the  aid  of  medicine*  Similar  affections  also^ 
took  place  at  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  weather,  which  were  equally 
slight.  The  natives,  at  these  periods,  suffer  from  slight  intermit* 
tents  and  ferers,  hut  they  appear  of  little  consequence.  Many 
persons  on  the  hills  consider  the  rainy  season  as  (he  most  healthy^ 
hut  howel  complaints  are  not  uncommon,  and  when  ihej  do  occur 
it  is  daring  the  rain. 

The  opinion  enteitaitted  hy  all  medical  officers,  who  have  resided 
for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  Neilgherries,  is  in  favour  of  their 
extreme  salubrity ;  hut  to  those  who  resort  to  them  for  the  renova<> 
tkm  of  h0al(h,  it  is  necessary  they  should  inhabit  good  and  8ub«. 
stantial  buildings  with  every  convenience  of  comfort  and  warm 
clothing,  not  only  for  Europeans,  but  for  the  natives  who  attend 
them,  as,  without  thesfe,  the  advantages  of  climate  will  he  lost 
How  far  the  climate  of  the  Neilgherries  is  suited  to  restore  to 
heallii  such  of  the  European  Indian  army  as  may  have  sufibred 
from  hard  service,  or  long  residence  in  India,  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and,  having  long  given  the  subject  great  attention,  as  one 
in  which  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  the  officer  also,  and  almost 
eveiy  l^nch  of  the  public  service,  are  deeply  interested,  I  shall 
venture  to  make  a  few  observations. 

It  is  a  vrell  known  fact  to  those  who  have  long  resided  in  tndia^ 
that,  when  the  constitation  haa  once  received  a  shock  from  disease, 
a  long  period:  is  requisite  to  re-establish  its  powers  under  the  most 
&vourable  eircmnstances;  and  ^at  those  who  have  so  suffered  are 
frequently  subject  to  reli^se  from  the  most  trivial  cause,  tt  is  from 
this  circumntawce  we  so  often  see  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
BodLety  linger  In  a  state  of  exhaustion,  debility^  and  emaciation, 
and  at  length  obfiged  to  seek  change  of  climate,  either  in  their 
native  land,  or  the  usual  resorts  for  invalids  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
t.  e.,  the  Isle  of  France,  Cape  of  Qtood  Hope,  or  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  If  such  be  the  effects  of  disease  and  climate  upon  those 
who  have  all  the  advi^tages  of  ease  and  comfort,  how  much  more 
must  they  suffer  who  have  none  of  these  advantages !  and  if  change 
into  a  more  congenial  climate  be  necessary  in  the  one  case,  it  cannot 
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assuredly  be  less  so  in  the  other.  A  lai^  proportion  of  men  ^ha 
are  annually  discharged  from  regiments  and  sent  to  Europe,  are  of 
this  description,  most  of  whom  have  suffered  from  functional  de^ 
rangement  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs;  the  natural  conse* 
quences  of  a  hot  and  exhausting  climate,  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  do  not  readily  rally. 

In  1829  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  government  the 
importance  of  a  Sanitarium  at  that  time  contemplated,  and  build** 
ing  upon  the  hills,  and  I  drew  up  a  variety  of  regulations  for  its 
management,  and  suggested  some  improvements  in  its  construction. 
This  experiment,  which,  for  the  reasons  I  shall  assign,  appeared  to  me 
so  exceedingly  desirable,  I  regret  to  say,  from  causes,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  specify,  failed  in  effecting  its  object.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  plan,  which 
seems  to  me  calculated  not  only  to  restore  many  of  the  sick  to 
health  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England ; 
but  also  to  be  of  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  by 
preventing  a  large  and  imnecessary  expenditure  of  the  public 
money. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  services  of  many  men  would  be  saved 
to  the  government,  if  removed  at  an  early  period  to  the  Neilgherry 
mountains,  where  they  would  at  once  be  taken  to  a  chmate,  capable 
of  invigorating  and  restoring  the  constitution;  but  under  the 
present  systeni  this  is  impossible,  because,  when  change  of  climate 
is  thought  necessary  for  the  European  soldier,  he  is  either  inva- 
lided for  the.  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Europe,  or  he  is  dischaiged 
from  the  service.  The  difficulty  too  of  procuring  transport  to 
Europe  at  a  time  when  change  of  climate  is  likely  to  be  useful  oflen 
defeats  the  desired  object,  and  is  the  cause  of  considerable  deten- 
tion, injurious  to  the  individual  and  productive  of  expense  to 
government.  1st.  The  soldier  is  detained  longer  in  the  climate 
where  he  lost  his  health  thai^  was  contemplated  when  change  was 
recommended,  without  any  chance  of  recovery ;  and,  2dly,  it  ia- 
volves  a  heavy  expense  on  government  by  detaining  men  in  India 
who  are  unable  to  perform  their  duties,  which  will  be  explained  by 
the  following  statement;  viz.,  a  soldier  must  be  long  enough  under 
medical  treatment,  to  enable  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  tp  pass 
him  at  a  committee  as  indurable  in  India  ;  he  must  then  wait  a 
stated  period  for  the  assembling  of  a  regimental  invaliding  com- 
mittee, which  usually  takes  place  once  a  year.  Having  passed  the 
regimental  committee,  the  soldier  is  marched  from  wherever  he 
jnay  be  stationed  (some  hundred  miles  perhaps),  to  the  depdt  at 
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Pooaamallee,  and  there  he  must  pass  a  second  and  final  committee ; 
and)  after  all  this  is  completed,  he  may  be  detained  an  indefinite 
period  before  any  opportunity  offers  for  embarkation,  so  that,  from 
the  time  he  has  been  passed  as  incurable  in  India  to  ihe  period 
of  ha  embarkation,  he  may  be  detained  twelve  months  or  more  in 
the  countiy;  and  thus  he  is  depriyed  of  the  advantage  which  a 
ciiaage  of  air  <^  a  sea  Yoyage  is  calculated  to  afford  at  the  most 
probable  time  it  was  likely  to  be  useful. 

This  system  is  applicable  to  all  European  regiments  on  the  Ma- 
dias  establishment,  but  the  company's  European  soldiers  have  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  having  no  sort  of  provision  whatever 
for  them  when  sent  home  on  account  of  bad  health ;  unless  they 
have  served  twenty  years  in  India.  A  European  soldier,  therefore, 
iQ  the  company's  service,  whose  health  becomes  impaired,  and  is 
obliged  to  be  sent  to  Europe  before  he  has  served  twenty  years  in 
the  service  is  discharged,  while  those  of  her  majesty's  regiments 
may  join  the  regimental  dep6t  in  England,  where  they  frequently 
recover  and  rejoin  their  regiments  in  India. 

Aknost  every  regiment  that  comes  to  India  has  in  its  ranks  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  whose  constitutions  are  but  imper- 
fectly formed ;  and  who,  with  every  inclination,  are  unable,  from 
physical  inability,  to  do  their  duty.  They  nevertheless  persevere 
tiU  their  energies  and  powers  fail,  when  they  fall  into  disease  and 
debility,  and  are  often  obliged  to  be  discharged  the  service  and  sent; 
to  Europe.  Others,  again,  of  the  same  description,  not  so  well  di»» 
po8ed»  acquire  all  the  vices  of  the  barrack  before  they  are  able  to 
carry  a  musket,  and  frequently  form  a  class  of  malingerers  that 
prove  a  great  drawback  to  every  regiment.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  recruits  sent  to  India,  are  youths  of  this  description,  particu*^ 
iariy  in  the  Company's  service.  If  such  men  were  sent  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years,  they  would  return  to 
their  regiments  with  all  the  strength  which  would  have  belonged  to 
them,  had  they  remained  for  that  time  in  their  native  land,  and 
with  the  important  advantage  of  haying  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  duty  without  the  fatigue  or  exhaustion  under  which  they 
would  unavoidably  have  suffered  in  the  hot  climate  below,  or  the 
temptation  to  irregularity.  Their  moral  character  might  thus  be  im- 
proved ;  they  would  acquire  the  knowledge  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  designing  friends,  and,  consequently,  be 
less  liable  to  fall  into  improper  hands,  or  follow  the  bad  example 
of  those  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  misled 
them. 

g2  ' 
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Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that,  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  Neilgherry 
hills  as  a  central  point  for  European  troc^s,  from  its  pecniiarlj 
healthy  climate  and  local  advantages,  that  regiments  on  their  first 
arrival  in  India  might  he  stationed  diere  tinder  every  possible  ad« 
vantage,  while  the  constitution  of  the  young  and  unformed  soldier 
would  be  preserved  from  the  injuries  it  usually  receives  by  sudden 
change  of  climate  and  habits  as  already  noticed. 

A  suitable  establishment  formed  upon  the  Neilgherry  hills  for 
this  purpose,  under  proper  regulations  and  good  management,  would 
doubtless  be  attended  with  great  public  benefits,  both  as  regards 
the  health  of  the  European  troops  and  a  consequent  saving  of 
public  expenditure ;  while  a  Sanitarium  under  these  circumstances 
could  be  fonned  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  which  the  sick 
soldier  could  at  once  be  sent  when  change  of  climate  was  thought 
necessary,  and  thus  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  already  noticed.* 

Northern  Division, — ^This  extends  firom  the  left  or  north  bank 
of  the  Kistnah  river  south,  to  Ganjam  north,  along  a  tract  of 
country  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  the  sea-coast.  The 
district  of  Masulipatam  includes  Bezwarrah,  Bajapoor,  CondapiUy, 
and  Ellore,  which  are  situated  in  an  extensive  flat  country,  betwe^i 
two  great  rivers,  the  Kistnah  and  Godavery,  and  it  is  so  low,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  gained  from  the  sea  by  deposi- 
tions of  sand  and  mud  from  the  freshes  and  overflowings  of  the  sea 
that  have  occasionaUy  taken  place.  To  the  north  of  the  Godavery 
river,  the  range  of  mountains  approach  nearer  to  the  c(>ast.  The 
stations  north  of  this  river,  and  near  to  the  coast,  are  Ssmulcotta, 
Vizagapatam,  Yizenagram,  Cicacole,  Burrampoor  and  Ganjam; 
and  within  the  mountains  are  Kimmidy,Pa]acondahand  Goomsoor, 
all  of  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

'  Masulipatam  is  the  principal  military  and  civil  station  in  the 
northern  division,  situated  in  lat.  16'  11',  and  long.  81*  13^  E., 
distant  from  Madras  193  miles,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  For  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  it  bears  north  and 
south ;  it  then  takes  a  gradual  bend  to  the  N.E.  To  the  north, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Godavery  and  the  district  of  Rajahmundry . 
to  the  S.W.  by  the  Kistnah  and  district  of  Guntoor,  and  to  the 
N,W,  by  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam.  The  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  136  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  north  to 

*  The  management  of  troops  apon  their  arrival  in  India  and  the  means  of  obri* 
ating  sickness  and  loss  of  life  during  their  stay  in  the  ooantry  will  he  toXLj  treated 
of  in  a  snhsequent  chapter. 
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souths  bet veen  the  Godavery  and  the  Eisinah,  ninety-tbifee  miles ; 
embraciog  a  smfiice  of  8500  square  milea,  and  a  popnlalion  of 
304^317  souls;  of  whidi  thexe  are  males,  163»905,  and  females^ 
14O9412;   but   this   number  suffered  a  great  reduction  by   the 
endemic  and  £smbeof  1833  and  1834,  which,  it  is  calculated  caused 
a  loto  by  death  and  ^migiation  of  80,000.    With  regard  to  the  ele- 
yation  of  the  country,  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles  it  presents  an. 
almost  level  plain  surface  of  alluvial  soil,  it  then  bectnnea  moun* 
tainoosy  and  has  a  gradual  rise  as  we  approach  the  Nizam's  country* 
The  prevailing  winds,  for  e^^  months  of  the  year  are  southerly, 
commencing  in  the  middle  bf  February  and  enduig  m  Ootober, 
when  they  shift  to  the  N.£.  and  then  c<mtinue  until  February. 
The  chief  mountains  kDe  the  Bezwarrah  and  Condapilly  ranges,  run- 
ning nearly  notth  and  south ;  the  base  of  the  former  is  washed  by  tha 
Kiitnah  Biver,  has  a  bold,  perpendicular,  abrupt  termination,  aS  ii 
a  {)aBS&ge  had  been  cut  through  the  rock,  and  the  road  to  Hyderar 
bad  runs  along  its  base.     This  range  is  separated  from  that  of  Cou^ 
dapilly  by  a  narrow  passage,  the  two  forming  a  valley  of  nine  miles 
in  lengdi,  and  six  in  breadth,  of  great  fertility,  consisting  of  rich 
black  alluvial  soil^  and  is  terminated  by  the  river.    The  bills  idse 
composed   of  granite  and  syenite,  and  covered  with  brushwood* 
The  elevation  of  the  highest  peak  of  Condi^iUy  is  about  1500 
feet;  thus  the  range  runs  N.N.W.  for  fifteen  mikS)  at  the  base  of 
which  are  situated  the  Once  celebrated  diadiond  mines  of  Pentialk^ 
a  village  of  his  highness  the  Nizam*     The  only  rivers  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Kislnah,  Godavery,  and  Keesera.     The  first  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  th^  prindipal  branch  at  Devi, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  fort.     It  is  naVigaUe  in  the  monsoons  as 
far  as  Bezwarrah,  but  in  hot  weather  it  is  nearly  dry ;  the  banks  foo^ 
nearly  fifty  miles  are  clayey ;  it  lift^war'ds  becomes  rocky^  in  sdme 
parts  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  generally  clear  of  Wood.    The 
Godavery  enters  the  sea  by  two  great  bralnches  which  separate  f^ih 
the  main  body  of  the  river  at  Rajahmundry ;  the  br^Ah  of  the 
river  at   this  place  is  about  three  miles,  and  passable  by  boats* 
The  Keesera  is  a  mountain  stream,  and  falls  into  the  Kistnah,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Condapilly,'  crossing  the  Hyderabad  road.     The 
only  lake  in  this  district  is  the  Colar  Lake,  midWay  between  Masuli^ 
patam  and  Ellore,  twenty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth ;  bAt 
its  dimend0ns  vary  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  fall 
of  rain.     In  a  heavy  monsoon  it  is  double  that  size,  and  navigable 
for  small  boats :  rice  is  cultivated  on  its  sides,  and  it  abounds  in 
large  fidi  and  wild  fowl.    In  a  district  of  such  extent,  differing  sa 
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much  in  the  elevation  and  nattire  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  distance 
from  the  sea,  great  diversity  of  climate  must  neeessarilj  be  looked 
for ;  at  Masulipatam  itself  Ihe  climate  is  of  a  more  e<{uable  and  of  a 
moister  nature  than  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  district,  where 
the  climate  assimilates  more  with  Hyderabad,  and  Ihe  alternations 
are  very  remarkable.  The  soil  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  is  a  black 
alluvium,  enriched  by  the  overflows  of  two  large  rivers  i  in  remote 
parts  of  the  district  it  consists  of  various  mixtures  of  cotton 
ground,  calcareous  earth,  and  red  loam.  There  is  granite  in  abun- 
dance, and  limestone  in  nodules,  close  to  the  sur£BM;e»  and  large 
masses  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah  River  in  the  form  of  marble  ^ 
and  pisiform  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  hilk  of  CondapiUy. 
-  The  fort  of  Masulipatam  is  situated  about  1)  miles  from  the  sea^ 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  swamp^  which  is  three  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  and  would  be  overflowed  every  tide  were  it  not  that 
three  dykes  have  been  run  across  the  eastern,  western  and  S.E, 
sides ;  latterly,  however,  they  have  got  much  out  of  repair,  and  the 
swamp  is  partially  overflowed,  particularly  in  spring-tides.  The 
circumference  of  the  fort  is  about  two  miles ;  it  is  built  of  brick^ 
which  in  many  places  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wet  diteh  which  is  nearly  choked  up  with  mud.  The  interior 
of  the  fort  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity ;  the  streets,  which  are 
at  right  angles  with  each  other,  being  wide,  and  the  houses  well  ven- 
tilated, and  kept  quite  clean  ;  they  consist  in  general  of  substantial 
hrick  and  tiled  roofs,  and  some  are  constructed  of  spars  of  wood^ 
covered  over  with  cow-dung.  There  is  an  open  square  parade^ 
about  300  yards ;  barracks  for  a  European  and  a  native  regiment, 
a  spacious  arsenal  and  dep6t  of  medical  stores  for  the  division. 
The  fort  conununicates  with  the  Pettah  by  a  causeway  of  U  of  a 
mile  in  length,  edged  with  bricks,  but  in  the  dry  weather  the  swamp 
is  dry  and  passable  in  any  direction,  except  directly  south.  The 
Pettah  is  situated  parrallel  to,  and  along  its  borders,  extending  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  4i  miles.  The  native  town  occupies 
about  three  miles,  and  the  houses  of  military  officers,  and  of  the 
civil  departments,  about  H  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from 
li  to  I  of  a  mile;  both  fort  and  Pettah  are  placed  in  a  bed 
of  sand.  The  welk  of  the  fort  are  aU  so  brackish  as-  to  be  unfit  f<Mr 
drinking,  except  one,  which  only  contains  about  forty-five  grains  of 
saline  matter  (chiefly  muriate  of  soda)  in  a  gallon.  The  natives 
generally  use  this,  but  the  greater  purt  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  Europeans,  are  obliged  to  procure  water  from  the  Pettah.  The 
reasons  may  be  divided  into  hot,  rainy,  and  cold-i— the  first  com** 
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mencing  in  March  and  ending  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  rains 
continue  ftom  June  till  the  end  of  October;  the  greatest  fall  is  in 
theS.W.  monsoon,  and  the  average  annual  fall  is  about  thirty-five 
inches.  The  cold  season  commences  in  November,  and  terminates 
about  the  end  of  February ;  at  this  season  the  sky  is  generally  dear, 
and  a  cold  breeze  blowing  from  the  N.£.  and  N. ;  the  mornings  are 
cM  and  bracing.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  54*  at  sun-rise  to 
70\  the  mean  temperature  beuig  from  65*  to  76*  at  noon,  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January :  in  February, 
there  is  a  range  from  64'*  to  84%  in  March  from  70«  to  90^  April 
80*  to  92*;  during  these  latter  two  months,  which  are  the  most  dis- 
agreeable  in  the  whole  year,  the  wind  is  generally  from  the  S.W., 
very  high,  and  of  a  most  relaxing  and  debilitating  nature  :  in  May 
the  tonperature  rises  to  96''  at  noon,  and  is  sometimes  as  high  aa 
104%  at  sun-rise  from  80"*  to  86^  The  hot  land  winds  set  in  pretty 
regularly  about  the  8th  or  lOth  of  May,  from  the  N.W.,  but  the  ex- 
cessive heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  at  this  period 
usually  sets  in  early  in  the  afternoon.  These  winds  continue 
steadily  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when  dense  masses  of  clouds  ac- 
cumulate in  the  S.W.,  and  in  the  evening  north-westers,  with 
thunder  showers,  are  frequent ;  but  the  hot  winds  seldom  terminate 
befi>re  the  middle  of  June,  when  in  regular  seasons  the  rain  com- 
mences, reducing  the  temperature  to  86^  The  climate  may  be  con- 
sidered hot  and  moist ;  but,  although  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  is  less  by  two  or  three  degrees 
than  at  Madras,  yet  by  the  sensation  it  may  be  thought  greater,  par- 
ticularly in  consequence  of  the  reflected  heat  from  the  sand,  and  the 
saline  crust  on  the  sand  in  dry  weather,  which  in  high  sunshine  ex- 
hibits in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  appearance  called  mirage. 
Hie  alternations  of  temperatiire  are  not  so  great  as  at  Hyderabad, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Dekkan,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
a  diurnal  range  of  30**  or  40%  whilst  at  Ma^sulipatam  the  greatest 
range  ever  noticed  was  24 ;  upon  an  average,  during  the  cold 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  the  range  seldom 
exceeds  10*  or  12%  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  temperature 
between  day  and  night  is  much  more  equable. 

The  soil  of  the  swamp  is  sandy,  but  consolidated  by  portions  of 
clay,  which  gives  it  tenacity  and  hardness ;  when  in  a  dry  state 
however,  it  is  possessed  of  a  great  absorbent  power,  so  that  water 
does  not  under  these  circumstances,  remain  long  on  the  surface,  but 
evaporates  rapidly.  To  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  fort, 
the  swamp  is  always  covered  with  water  every  tide,  leaving  a  masa 
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of  black  mud  at  the  ebb;  from  this  quarter,  thereforey  noxious  exba« 
lutions  may  be  supposed  to  arise,  when  the  vf'md  is  southerly  and 
westerly ;  but  the  almost  total  absence  of  vegetable  matter  in  that 
quarter,  except  samphire,  renders  it  nearly  innocuous*  Although 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  later  years  at  Mteu]ipa-» 
tarn,  both  among  Europeans  and  natives,  I  am  of  opimon,  from  five 
years'  experien<^e  as  garrison  surgeon  of  that  station,  that  malaria 
from  this  source,  in  ordinary  seasons,  has  very  little  influence  in  pro- 
ducing fevers,  and  that  the  sickness  which  has  prevailed  has  de« 
pended  more  on  the  irregularity  of  seasons^  than  from  any  local 
^uses ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  European  officers,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  civil  service,  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  any  other 
station^  From  1807  to  1810  inclusive,  theie  was  not  a  single  death 
among  the  European  officers  or  civilians,  residents  of  Masulipatam  % 
and  for  the  saiae  period,  the  artillery  and  garrison  staff,  amounting 
to  an  annual  average  of  about  140,  the  deaths  in  the  four  years 
were  only  thirteen ;  in  1807  none ;  in  1^8  six  ;  in  1809  four,  and 
in  1810  three.  From  1808  to  1811  inclusive,  out  of  an  annual 
average  of  750  men  of  his  Majesty's  Royals  and  the  Madras  £uro-« 
pean  regimept,  the  deaths  in  four  years  were  109,  chiefly  of  dysen^ 
tery  and  fever;  or  in  1808,  strength  about  700>  deaths  forty-^one; 
eight  months  in  1809,  deaths  flfieen ;  ten  months  in  1810,  strength 
450,  deaths  twentynt wo ;  and  in  181 1,  strength  1 100  men,  for  seven 
months,  deaths  thirty-one.  In  latter  years  th#  troops  became 
more  sickly,  and  in  1832,  out  of  an  effective  strength  for  nine 
months  of  37Q,  the  deaths  were  thirty^eight ;  and  of  his  m<yesty'a 
45th  regiment,  effeotive  strength  763,  the  deaths  were  127,  on  the 
march  from  Aniee  to  Masulipatam.  In  1833  his  majesty's  45th 
regiment  for  three  months,  strength  354,  lost  by  deaths  at  Masuli- 
patam, sixteen,  mid  his  majesty's  G2d  regiment  out  of  an  effeotive 
strength  of  422  men,  lost  on  the  march  from  ^ngalore  and  at  Ma^ 
iulipatan^,  in  thatyom-^  163^  ]n  1834  \i  ceased  to  he  c^  station  for 
European  troops^ 

During  the  above  period  an  epidemic  f^ver  ra^ed  throu^iout 
the  northern  division,  caused,  it  was  supposedi  by  ei^cessive  raina 
after  years  of  drought ;  and  since  that  period  Masulipatam  has  again 
become  as  healthy  as  any  other  station  i  which  proves  that  this 
epidemic  depended  upon  Trregularitiesi  and  peculiarities  of  season, 
^nd  not  firom  localities.  Masulipatam,  therefore^  in  legular  sea. 
sons,  may  still  be  considered  ^  healthy  station,  as  the  causes  of  sick^ 
iKss  in  the  years  mentioned  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied 
to  the  healthiest  stations  in  India,  under  similar  circumstances^ 
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Mr.  Stevetison,  a  very  able  and  intelligrat  medical  officer,  sUtes  in  a 
report  to  the  Medical  Board  of  Madras  in  1836-7,  that  during  an 
experience  of  seyen  years  at  MasulipatanOy  he  bad  not  treated  a 
single  case  of  remittent  fever  among  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
army  and  civil  service ;  and  not  more  than  two  cases  of  hepatitis^ 
wbich  he  imputes  to  the  equable  temperature  of  the  climate. 

During  March  and  April,  as  already  stated,  the  S.  W.  winds  are 
very  prevalent,  commonly  called  the  long  shore  winds,  accompa- 
nied with  clouds  of  black  dust.  To  Europeans  this  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable period  of  the  year ;  the  wind  is  most  *  relaxing  to  the 
system,  occasioning  excessive  languor  and  debihty;  head-aches 
and  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs.  Masulipatam  is  particu- 
larly exposed  to  this  wind,  while  a  few  miles  (about  twenty-four 
miles,)  up  the  coast  at  Golapollam,  there  is  a  dehghtful  cool  sea* 
breeze,  where  invahds  often  resort.  Sick  officers,  men  from  Kamp- 
tee,  Jaulnah,and  Hyderabad,  often  come  to  Majsulipatam  on  account 
of  health ;  and  it  would  be  an  object  of  great  importance  to  that 
class  of  persons,  if  some  suitable  arrangements  were  made  at  Gola* 
pollam  for  their  reception;  it  would  add  materially  to  their  comfort, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  their  health,  avoiding  all 
the  inconveniences  of  excessive  heat,  and  the  discomfort  they  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  at  Masulipatam.  The  sick  from  the  interior 
seldom  arrive  at  Masulipatam  before  the  month  of  March,  and  are 
thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  whole  of  the  southerly,  and  to 
the  sultry  heat  of  the  land  winds,  which  to  men  labouring  under 
chronic  visceral  disease,  with  debilitated,  broken-down  constitutions^ 
are  not  favourable  to  a  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and,  consequently,  the  change  is  not  attended  with  the  advantages 
looked  for :  these  are  facts  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  Ma^ 
suhpatam.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  common  years,  are  ephe- 
meral fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  easy  of  cure ;  but  in  seasons 
of  great  drought,  famine,  and  excessive  rains,  these  diseases  assume 
a  more  formidable  character,  either  in  the  quotidian,  intermittent, 
or  bilious-remittent.* 

Ellore  was,  in  former  years,  a  large  cantonment,  but,  at  present, 
is  only  a  station  for  one  native  regiment.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
extent,  and  a  crowded  population,  about  sixty  or  eighty  miles  north 
from  Masulipatam.  The  houses  are  closely  built  to  each  other,  with 
large  trees  in  the  compounds  which  intercept  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  Pettah,  towards  the  western  extremity,  has  much  jungle  about 
it,  and  to  the  N.W.  is  a  large  tank  of  water,  and  an  old  mud  fort  in 


*  See  my  Sketohes  on  the  DisetMs  of  India,  p.  284 
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ruins.  North  of  the  Pettah,  and  close  to  it,  there  is  another  large  tank 
separated  by  a  bend,  through  which  f^ater  frequently  escapes  into 
the  Pettah,  part  of  which  forms  into  green  stagnant  pook,  in  maoj 
places.  Along  the  eastern  side  and  close  to  the  pond,  is  a  range  of 
houses  and  trees,  connected  with  the  Pettah,  and  terminated  by  a 
nullah  and  a  tank.  The  regimental  lines  and  parade  ground  are 
situated  due  north  of  the  Pettah,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  nullah  and  a  grove  of  trees  which  intercept  the 
sea-breeze.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  regimental  lines,  though 
there  are  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  lines  are  clear,  with 
regular  capacious  streets.  It  is  distant  from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles,  and  very  little  elevated  above  the 
sea,  and  a  considerable  part  of  that  space  is  occupied  by  the  large 
lake  of  Colar,  already  noticed.  The  cultivation  ceases  about  three 
miles  north  of  Ellore,  and  a  continuous  jungle  extends  to  the  moun- 
tains. In  heavy  monsoons  the  surrounding  country  is  often  over- 
flowed from  the  numerous  tanks  and  nullahs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
And  intermittent  fevers,  of  various  forms,  prevail  during  the  wet  sea- 
son ;  and,  during  the  hot  season,  the  weather  is  particularly  close  and 
oppressive,  the  thermometer  often  ranging  as  high  as  104*'  and  108"^ 
In  the  year  1794  a  very  destructive  fever  raged  among  the  European 
troops  in  this  cantonment,  and  Dr.  James  Anderson,  the  late  phy- 
sician-general of  Madras,  gives  an  account  of  a  similarly  destructive 
Iseason  that  happened  under  his  own  observation  in  the  same  district 
many  years  before  that  period.  He  says  that,  during  two  years* 
Bervice  in  taking  possession  of  the  northern  Circars  (in  1765),  he 
observed  twelve  days  in  one  season,  and  fourteen  days  in  the  other, 
when  the  heat  and  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  such,  that 
sometimes  the  men,. without  any  previous  illness,  fell  down  dead  at 
roll  calling ; — many  palankeen  boys  and  harcarrahs  died  suddenly 
on  the  road ; — some  of  the  officers  could  not  sleep  from  the  fear  of 
suffocation.  Various  birds  of  the  forest  took  shelter  in  tents,  and 
could  not  be  driven  out,  and  drank  water  when  offered  to  them,  as 
if  they  had  been  domesticated.  A  hare  came  into  the  tent  of  Ad* 
jutant  Gee,  and  drank  water  out  of  his  hand; — several  antelopes 
were  easily  taken  by  dogs,  that,  at  other  times,  could  not  get  near 
them,  and  many  other  instances  of  the  kind  could  be  mentioned. 

Bezwarrahy  Rajapoor^  and  Condapillt/,  although  in  the  district 

between  the  two  great  rivers,  are  not  stations  for  troops.   There  is  a 

company  here  at  Condapilly,  but  the  climate  of  the  whole  of  this  dis- 

'trict  is  very  much  alike,  making  the  distinction  between  that  part  on 

the  se&-3oa8t  and  more  inland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains. 
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Rqfamnndry. — ^The  fort  and  town  of  lUjamimdry  are  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery  river,  distant  from  the  sea  about 
thirty-fivB  or  forty  miles.  The  fort  is  about  three  qnarters  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  within  its  walls,  the  fort,  the 
station  hospital,  barracks  for  a  detachment  of  sepoys,  and  two  bun* 
galowB  for  the  accommodation  of  the  European  residents.  The 
town,  which  joins  the  southern  part  of  the  fort,  is  irregularly  built, 
chiefiy  of  mud,  with  roofs  of  paJmyra  leaves ;  though  some  few  of 
the  houses  are  of  a  better  description,  having  tiled  roofs.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  are  much  crowded  together ; 
it  is  said  to  contain  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Brah- 
mins and  Gentoos,  whose  habits  are  quiet  and  well-disposed.  There 
is  also  a  small  Mahomedan  community,  poor  and  wretched.  An 
excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  opium  and  tobacco  is  common 
among  aU  classes  of  inhabitants ;  and  by  early  acquirement  be- 
comes an  indisp^isable  habit.  Tiie  Europeans  live  in  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  fort,  having  commodious  and  healthy  sites ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  expanse  of  water,  during  the 
period  when  fever  prevails,  there  does  not  appear  any  other  assign- 
able cause  for  fever  at  this  station. 

The  soil  absorbs  rapicBy  any  rain  that  falls,  which  is  considered 
conducive  to  health.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Rajamundry 
is  imdulating,  and  capable  of  high  cultivation ;  but  at  present  it  is 
much  overgrown  with  underwood.  The  soil  is  of  a  fine  vegetable 
mould,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pebbles  intermixed,  and 
necessarily  absorbs  the  rain,  which  commences  to  fall  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continues  more  or  less  violent  till  the  begin. 
ning  of  October.  During  these  rains  the  river  rises  to  its  utmost 
height,  and  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  inundating  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  miles;  particularly  that  portion  which  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank.  The  rice  cultivation  commences  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters ;  and,  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  the  weather,  particularly  towards 
morning,  becomes  cold  and  chilly.  After  a  season  of  plentiful 
crops,  rice  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  are  so  cheap,  that  a 
native  can  live  well  for  one  rupee  per  month. 

Samuleotta  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  Godavery  river,  in  a  N.  E.  direction.  The  country  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  cultivated  chiefly  with  rice  in  the  rainy  season.  As 
you  approach  the  hills  to  the  north,  the  ground  is  higher,  and  the 
dty  grains  are  cultivated.  The  hills  are  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
appearing  very  high ;  and  looking  to  the  N.  W.  a  break  is  observed. 
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through  which  the  GodaVeiy  river  r\ms  in  a  southerly  direction  tiR 
it  reaches  the  sea. 

Samulcotta  is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  a  very  gentle 
slbpe  of  dry  and  hard  ground^  which  gradually  rises  towards  (be 
west,  and  probahly  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  soil  is 
giiavelly  to  a  considerahle  depth,  and  in  many  places  the  sijirfece  is 
completely  covered  with  quartz  and  felspar  debris*  Vegetation  in 
Unch  places  is  extremely  scanty,  while  in  the  hollows  it  is  iiaore 
luxuriant.  The  seasons  are  similar  to  those  already  mention^  in 
this  division ;  but^  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  ia  a  red  kind 
of  earth,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel,  it  indicates  no 
unhealthy  exhalations. 

On  the  south  face  of  the  fort  is  situated  the  Pettah,  to  the  S^W* 
at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  ramparts;  atid  oh  tfai9  open 
plain  are  the  regimental  lines,  built  in  regular  and  capaciotts  streets  ; 
and,  on  the  west  face  of  the  fort,  and  td  the  north,  are  seveml 
(Peers'  bungalows.  Except  in  the  direction  of  the  Pettah,  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  is  very  clear  of  wood ;  the  topes  (or  groves)  being 
situated  at  some  distance  from  it.  it  is  not  well  supplied  with  good 
water,  but  good  water  is  procurable  at  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  W. 
of  the  fort.  From  inquiry  it  appears,  that  the  idhabitalits  of  this 
place  and  the  surroimding  villages,  have  expi^rien<ied  less  fever 
than  atBajamundry,  and  that  part  of  the  country ;  ind  compared  wi  A 
other  parts  of  the  division,  it  may  be  considered  a  healthy  stattioni 

Ft^a^apa(am,'--The  site  of  Vizagapatam  Ibrt  is  v^  low^  and 
tittle  above  the  lev^  of  the  sea.  On  the  east  it  is  op^n  to  the  sea» 
and,  oil  the  S«  and  S.£.$  it  k  bounded  by  high  hiUs.  The  barrslcka 
(which  are  occupied  by  the  European  vet«*an  battalion)  and  all 
other  public  buildings  are  in  the  fort  The  6epoy  linei  are  outside 
the  forty  and  situated  between  it  and  Waltair,  in  the  nei^bourhood 
of  a  back  water,  behind  a  ridge  of  high  grotind,  which  completely 
shuts  out  any  view  of  the  9eA»  From  this  point  there  is  a  gradual 
ascent  to  Waltair,  where  most  of  the  European  inhabitants  reside. 
At  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Waltair  there 
is  a  considerable  range  of  hills,  extending  from  west  to  east,  ter. 
minating  abruptly  and  perpendicularly  in  what  is  called  the  doU 
phin's  nose  into  the  sea,  at  the  foot  oi  which  is  the  town  of  Viza- 
gapatam. 

The  relative  position  of  the  town  of  Vizagapatam  and  Waltair, 
follows  the  course  of  the  road  leading  from  Uie  fort  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  called  Lawson's  bay,  about  five  miles  in  a  N.E.  direction  from 
the  fort.  Between  this  road  and  the  sea,  on  high  ground,  is  Waltair^ 
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oyerlookii^  the  sea,  and  having  the  fort  of  Viaagapatam  upon  its 
S.W.,  and  LawBon*s  bay  cm  its  N.£.  angles. 

fietween  the  hills  and  the  town  the  8(»1  is  a  hard  arid  sand,  and 
at  Waltair  it  is  int«rspers|3d  with  rocks,  having  a  large  proportkm 
of  iroQstone  mixed  with  it ;  but  where  the  soil  is  free  from  stone, 
it  is  rich,  and  capable  of  high  cultivation ;  the  gardens  are  tberefoie 
excellent,  and  the  water  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  more 
under  the  N.E.  than  theS.W.  monsoons*  and  does  not  suffer  mate- 
nally  from  the  land  winds.  Waltair  is  considered  a  very  healthy 
station,  azid  has  been  exempt  from  the  sickness  which  has  prevailed 
so  mueh  iq  latter  years  in  the  southern  stations  of  this  division. 

Fizenagtrum,^-^ThQ  cantonment  ofVizenagrum  is  eligibly  situated 
vEpon  rising  ground  and  open  plain,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
die  hills,  aud  distant  from  the  sea  about  twelve  miles.  On  the  south 
face  of  tl)e  fort  of  Vizenagrum,  about  2i  miles  M.W.  of  the  canton* 
ment,  tisk^e  is  a  large  tank  which  extends  towards  the  cantonment. 
The  place  of  arms,  hospital  and  stores,  are  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  a  fine  parade  ground,  and  the  sepoy  huts  are  ranged  in 
regular  and  capacious  streets  on  a  gentle  slope,  which  carries  off 
all  the  water  during  the  heavy  raiasi  The  temperature  of  the  can* 
tomnent  is  high;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  sea-breeze, 
which  continues  to  blow  regularly  all  day  till  the  land  wind  com- 
mences at  night.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  gravelly,  water  of  excellent 
qui^ty,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  gardens  are  good,  pro* 
ducin^  the  finest  vegetables.  The  wind  is  scmietimes  extremely 
high,  umroofing  houses;  but  the  cantonment  is  considered  very 
healthy,  and  was,  eomperatively,  free  from  the  fevers  which  have 
ktely  appeared  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  division,  ther^ 
is  also  9  most  striking  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  those  living  south  of  the 
Godavery  river.  The  latter  exhibit  the  most  wretched  poverty  and 
disease,  while  these  people  have  all  the  appearance  of  health  and 
vigour.  The  country  also  bespeaks  greater  advantages  of  climate 
in  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  the  improved  condition  of 
cattle,  and  (he  prosperous  appearance  of  the  villages  in  general* 
The  cantonment  is  free  from  all  rank  and  overgrown  vegetation,  and 
the  absence  of  rice  grounds  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  both  here 
and  at  Samulcotta,  bear  unequivocal  proof  that  they  possess  a 
powerful  infiuence  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  troops. 

deaeole  k  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mimgaloo  river, 
which,  when  full,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  but,  during  the  dry  sea- 
ton,  it  Is  mmch  less,  a^d  of  inconsiderable  depth :  it  has  a  sandy 
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bed^  interspelrBed  with  granitic  rock.  The  country  to  th«  £.  and 
N.  E.  of  the  fort  of  Cicacole^  for  about  three  miles,  is  rice  cultiva* 
tion,  from  tanks  in  its  yiciniij,  which  are  usually  dry  during  the 
hot  season,  when  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained  from  the 
river,  or  from  wells  ]  some  of  which  are  brackish,  and  unfit  for  culi- 
nary use ;  but  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  some  nullahs  that 
appear  to  have  water  most  of  the  year.  The  old  mud  fort  contains 
the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  medical  officers,  and  non* 
commissioned ;  barracks,  commissariat  stores,  hospital  and  maga«- 
zine,  which  surround  the  parade-ground.  The  remains  of  the 
old  ditch  is  still  to  be  traced,  having  water  in  many  pans  of  il. 
On  the  south  face  of  the  fort  is  the  Pettah,  and  a  tank  about  100 
yards  from  it.  To  the  S.  W.  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the 
rampart,'  and  on  an  open  plain,  are  the  regimental  lines,  built  in  re- 
gular and  capacious  streets.  The  town  of  Gicacole  is  populous; 
bazaars  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  of  good  qua- 
lity. The  soil  is  chiefly  sand,  interspersed  with  patches  of  ferru- 
ginous gravel,  which  prevents  the  lodgment  of  water  to  any  extent 
during  the  rains.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  rice  cultivation 
abounds  from  tanks  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  also  become 
dry  in  the  hot  season,  from  the  water  being  drawn  off  for  irrigation, 
as  well  as  from  evaporation.  During  the  cold  season  of  the  year 
the  winds  blow  from  the  Palcondah  hills,  which  are  situated  about 
twenty  miles  in  a  northern  direction  from  Gicacole*  These  winds 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  heavy  fogs,  which  check  perspira- 
tion  and  causes  fever.  Cicacole  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
altogether  free  from  those  local  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to 
produce  fever,  although  the  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  have  ex. 
perienced  any  unusual  degree  of  sickness  during  the  late  period  of 
sickness  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  division. 

Burrampoor  is  situated  on  slightly  elevated  groimd,  in  a  valley 
about  fifteen  miles  broad,  and  equidistant  from  the  sea  and  neigh- 
bouring hills— ^within  the  range  of  the  sea-breeze  on  one  side,  and 
the  dampness  attracted  by  the  ghauts  or  mountains  on  the  other. 
The  country  around  Burrampoor  is  very  beautiful,  and  highly  pro- 
ductive, being  one  extended  sheet  of  cultivation,  studded  plentifully 
with  mango  groves,  topes,  and  villages.  It  is  not  exactly  level,  but 
nearly  so,  and  composed  of  gentle  slopes  and  undulations  or  swell- 
ings of  the  ground,  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Rice  is  the  chief 
cultivation,  but  various  kinds  of  dry  grain  are  raised  in  the  more 
jelevated  parts  of  the  country,  and  patches  of  dry  cultivation  are 
numerously  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  hills.    These 
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hiUs  are  inhabited  by  a  class  of  persons  quite  different  to  those  on 
the  plains,  and  are  called  Souras  and  Gonds.    To  the  N.W.  and . 
N.  and  N.  £.  hills  are  seen  which  appear  to  be  the  boundary 
of  an  extensive  plain  in  the  distance,  uid  passing  down  towards 
Granjam. 

The  range  of  hills  which  passes  near  fiurrampoor  ceases  about  four 
miles  farther  north,  permitting  the  plain  country  to  extend  several 
miles  to  the  west,  where  it  is  again  bounded  by  other  hills  running 
in  the  same  northerly  direction,  and  studded  here  and  there  by 
detached  craggy  and  rough  hills,  composed  of  abrupt,  perpendicular^ 
and  angular  pieces  of  granite,  striated,  and  numerously  qwckled 
with  pieces  of  quartz,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  giving  it  a  varie- 
gated or  mottled  appearance,  which  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
all  the  hills  of  this  country.  These  detached  hills  continue  in  a 
northern  direction  till  they  arrive  at  Ingaley,  about  eight  miles  from 
Boirampoor,  where  they  turn  towards  the  east  in  the  direction  of 
Granjam,  and  form  a  division  in  the  plain.  The  soil  from  Burram^ 
poor  to  Ingaley,  when  not  washed  away  by  the  rains,  is  generally 
the  black  loamy  cotton  ground,  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  inches 
to  as  many  feet.  Under  this  is  a  yellowish  brown  sand,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  soil  (chiefly  in  the  sand)  nodules  of  limestone 
plentifully  appear.  The  country  is  one  extensive  sheet  of  cultiva* 
iion,  and  mango  groves  are  seen  all  over  the  country.  Ingaley  is 
situated  close  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Ganjam  river,  which 
is  here  one-third  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  a  large  flourishing  village, 
and  weaving  of  cloth  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  composed  of 
deep  brown  loam,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  yellow  sand. 

The  cantonment  is  built  on  a  gentle  elevation,  about  nine  miles 
inland  from  the  sea ;  it  is  open,  and  free  from  much  wood,  but 
limited  in  its  extent.  The  officers'  quarters  are  upon  the  most  ele*- 
yated  part  of  the  ground.  The  place  of  arms,  parade-ground,  and 
the  regimental  lines,  are  situated  due  west  of  these,  upon  a  slope  of 
no  great  extent,  and  bounded  by  low  rice  fields.  The  powder 
magazine  and  collector's  cutcharee,  which  were  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  parade,  was  found  in  the  monsoon  to  be  so  low 
and  liable  to  damp,  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  powder 
from  it  The  men's  huts,  being  on  the  western  slope  of  the  parade 
ground,  experienced  the  same  inconvenience ;  yet  no  unusual  sick- 
ness prevailed.  During  the  monsoon  the  winds  blow  with  great 
force  from  the  hills,  which  are  only  seven  miles  west  of  the  can- 
tonment ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  here,  as  well  as  at  Cicacole, 
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by  tke  natives  of  the  country,  that  the  winds  which  blow  from  th^ 
hills  is  produetire  of  fever.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bur^* 
ampoor  are  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  the  water  is  generally 
good,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  it. 

The  rice  ground  about  Burrampoor  is  in  constant  cultivation  all 
the  year  round.  Although  Burrampoor  is  not  generally  considered 
an  unhealthy  station,  from  its  approximation  to  the  neighbouring 
failk,  I  fear  it  must)  in  some  degree^  be  under  their  influence ;  aa 
from  the  medical  returns  it  would  appear,  that  in  general  there  are 
more  sick  in  the  negiment  stationed  there  than  at  many  other  stations  i 
but  ihi»  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  detachments  of 
the  regiment  being  sent  into  the  hills^  and  returning  sick  from 
that  duty; 

Gca^am  is  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie  Madras  Presidency,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  was  fonnerly  a  large  populous  place,  having 
a  foort  on  the  north  bank  of  a  large  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
«ea.  The  town  was  originally  near  the  fort,  on  high  and  dry  ground  % 
but  was  removed  about  sixty  yeBixn  ago^  in  consequence  of  its  vici* 
ntty  to  the  fort  being  considered  inconvenient  and  improper  to  a 
situation  lying  to  the  north  and  west  end  of  the  fort,  which  appears 
very  ill  chosen,  being  low  and  surrounded  by  rice  culdvadon,  and 
subjected  to  overflow  from  the  riv^,  rendering  the  houses  veiy 
damp ;  as  none  of  the  floors  of  the  houses  are  sufficiently  raised  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  dampness  caused  during  the  rains,  and 
the  rice  cultivation. 

Ganjam  has  generally  heea  considered  a  healthy  station;  and  I 
bave no  doubt,  when  the  seasons  were  regular  it  was  so;  but  in 
latter  years  fever  has  raged  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  has 
t»used  BO  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  it,  as  to  give  it  die  ap- 
pearance of  a  deserted  village.  Whatever  may  havebeen  its  cha^ 
•racter  in  former  yeaiv  for  ssdubrity,  it  appears  to  me  that,  from  its 
peculiar  locality  it  must,  at  all  times,  have  been  more  or  less  liable 
Co  fever  at  particular  seasons.  As  the  site  is  low,  surrounded  by 
marsh  grounds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  (^  high  mountains 
covned  with  jungles,  during  the  nights  and  mornings  a  line  of 
damp  vaponr  is  seen  hanging  over  Ganjam,  in  the  line  of  the  swamps 
and  rivers ;  and  in  the  cold  weather  the  fogs  are  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  hills  :  it  is  impossible,  there, 
fne,  that  Ganjam  could  be  altogether  free  from  fever  at  any  time ; 
although  when  the  seasons  were  regular  it  might  have  been  more 
liealthy  than  it  has  been  in  later  years.  The  healthiest  season  is 
<luring  what  is  called  the  long  shore,  or  southerly  winds,  in  the 
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months  of  March  and  April,  and  duriDg  the  hot  weather,  when 
those  winds  are  sufficientlj  Btrong,  and  continue  sufficiently  long 
to  disperse  and  diss^te  the  vapours  which  collect  over  Ganjam. 
In  the  cold  and  rainy  season  of  Novemher,  December,  January, 
and  Februaiy,  the  eudemic  fev^  of  these  provinces  always  pre- 
vails to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  ailer  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  weather,  and  after  the  southerly  winds  set  in  the  febrile 
diseases^  not  only  at  Ganjam^  but  in  the  interior  of  the  province^ 
generally  cease;  so  that  from  March  to  November^  when  these 
winds  blow,  and  the  seasons  are  regular,  Ganjam  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood  are  healthy ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced medical  officer  who  resided  many  years  at  Ganjam^  and 
who  lays  this  down  as  a  rule  af^licable  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
GoomsQor  is  a  territory  about  sixty  miles  by  forty,  and  covering  an 
aieaof  iJot  less  than  2400  square  miles^  situated  in  the  Ganjam  dis- 
trict, at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  northern  circars.     It  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  viz.  Goo^naoor  Proper^  which  lies  chiefly  in  the 
plain,  or  in  the  lower  range  of  hilk,  and  in  which  are  the  marshes 
from  whose  pestilential  effluvia  our  troops  have  suffered  so  se* 
yerely,  and  Goomsoor  aho^  the  Ghauts,    In  Goomsoor  Proper 
there  is  much  jungle  and  much  uninhabited  territory ;  but  Goo!m«' 
soor  above  the  Ghauts  is  a  province  of  exceeding  fertility^    Never 
have  been  seen  in  India  greater  abundance  of  the  finest  poultry^ 
sheep  and  cattle,  than  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  as  they  rose 
over  the  mountain  top,  and  looked  down  on  this  hitherto  unknown 
land,  full  of  beautiful  villages  in  romantic  situations,  and  teeming 
with  plenty.    The  inhabitants  are  Khonds,  a  perfectly  distinct  race 
from  the  men  of  the  plain,  speaking  an  entirely  different  language ; 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  battle-axes»  according  to  the 
feudal  service  of  the  mountain  leaders,  and  possessing  a  variety  of 
savage  virtues.     This  territory  had,  I  believe,  never  been  trodden 
by  European  foot,  till  the  troops  in  tlie  last  campaign  ascended  the 
Ghauts.     It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  native  Omlahs  in  the  plains 
to  mystify  their  European  superiors  on  this  point*     Goomsoor  had 
been  ever  depicted  in  saddened  colours,  as  celebrated  for  jungle, 
j>e8tilence,  and  wild  men ;  not  a  word  was  breathed  of  mountain 
Jesses,  through  which  vast  quantities  of  smuggled  salt  w^re  con-* 
yeyed  into  Berar  and  Central  India ;  not  a  syllable  was  heard-  of 
smiling  villages  and  fertile  valleys,  ox  a  happy  and  contented  peO'* 
pie,  con^icuous  for  their  mountain  virtues,  endurance,  bravery^ 
and  invincible  fidelity  to  their  hereditary  chiefs,     Omlahs  are  in- 
genious fellows  when  they  desire  to  establish  or  retain  a  mystery } 
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and  80  well  did  they  succeed  in  Ganjam,  in  keeping  away  every 
thing  bearing  the  semblance  of  information  respectmg  the  terra 
incognita  of  Goomsoor,  that  even  six  weeks  after  the  troops  were 
under  orders  for '  the  campaign,  not  the  site  of  a  single  village^ 
forty  or  stockade,  was  known ;  not  a  route,  ford,  or  simple  Brin* 
garee  Ghaut  ascertained,  nor  even  where  the  great  line  of  Ghauts 
commenced ;  in  a  word,  not  a  single  item  of  intelligence  necessary 
to  advance  into  on  unknown  country,  had  been  procured ;  nor  a 
single  individual  forthcoming  to  whom  the  langui^  of  these  hill* 
men  was  intelligible ! 

'  Goomsoor  is  remarkable  for  the  sweeping  nature  of  its  valleys, 
and  the  absence  of  all  natural  levels.  The  cultivation  of  rice  in 
this  [district  is  extensive ;  and  it  is  promoted  by  artificial  levels, 
effected  by  scarping  away  the  slopes,  by  which  numerous  tanks  are 
formed.  The  soil  consists  oi  the  debris  of  graiuite,  mixed  with  a 
rich  vegetable  mould  of  considerable  depth.  The  temperature  of 
the  Ghauts  varies  much  from  that  of  the  low  countries ;  from  the 
hdght  of  the  hills  the  sun  does  not  appear  until  half  an  hour  after 
it  has  risen  upon  tiie  plains,  and  sets  proportionately  early.  At 
night,  in^the  cold  season,  the  cold  is  excessive;  ice  is  readily  pro*^ 
eured,  and  the  mornings  present  an  extended  surfkee  covered  with 
hoar  frost.  The  experience  hitherto  obtained  with  respect  to  this 
country  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  state  with  precision  the 
character  of  the  diseases  most  rife  among  the  people ;  but  from 
the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  it  appears  likely,  that  above  the 
Ghauts  the  inhabitants  must  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
malaria,  so  prevalent  in  the  jungles  of  the  low  country.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  lower  part  of  Goomsoor  has  been  estimated  at  90,000 
people,  inhabiting  507  villages,  which»  are  formed  of  two  lines  of 
houses  built  of  wood,  and  neatly  planked  outside,  all  connected  and 
arranged  so  as  to  form  two  semicircles  thus :  'O*  ^ith  a  permanent 
barrier  at  each  entrance.  The  climate  of  the  lower  part  of  Goom- 
sooris,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  pleasant  to  the  feelings; 
but  each  season  has  its  peculiarities.  The  hot  weather  commences 
in  Much ;  in  April  the  heat  is  excessive ;  and  at  Nowgaum,  the 
site  of  the  head-quarters  camp,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  bu« 
baltem's  tent  raised  the  thermometer  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
f.  e.  from  eleven  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  up  to  110*  and  114* ;  the  com- 
mon heat  of  the  season  was  1 10%  After  sun-set  the  evenings  be- 
come cool,  and  the  mornings,  favoured  with  a  gentle  breeze;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  sun  rose  perpendicularly  over  head,  that  the  ex- 
cessive heat  conunenced.    Towards  the  latter  end  of  May  the 
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breeieft  are  gelitle  and  lefireriung.  Doriag  the  warm  months  theve 
are  frequent  thonder  stoiRM,  aad  violeirt  gustg  of  wind,  carrying 
everj  tluag  before  themy  generallj  attended  with  heavy  rains,  and 
oceaaionally  haD.  By  these  the  atmosphere  is  much  eooled,  and 
the  hot  season  is  looked  ufiiDtt  as  the  most  healthy ;  whilst  the  cold 
season  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  sickly.  In  the  early 
moothft  of  the  monsooiiy  the  diseases  are  fevers,  followed  by  dysen- 
tory ;  and  in  the  latter  months^  fevers  with  hydrc^ical  effosions. 

Prtnrinces  ofMaiabar  and  Cbtuira.-^These  provinces  form  the 
piincipai  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  aad  extend  from  Cochin  to 
Sadashevaghur.  They  are  comparatively  low,  but  broken,  and 
arach  interspersed  with  rivers,  back-water,  and  extensive  ravinesi 
shaded  with  woods,  and  fiUed  with  an  industrious  population.  The 
more  inland  mountoioa  are  covered  with  forest,  jungle,  and  under* 
woody  and  ia  many  places  barren.  It  is  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
and  ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  the  inhabitants 
eUefly  reside.  There  are  few  towns,  and  these  of  no  very  great 
siae.  The  chief  military  stations  for  European  troops  are  Canna- 
aore,  Tellicherry,  Cakcut,  Mangalore,  and  Cochin.  In  the  month 
of  February,  the  low  country  becomes  excessively  hot,  and  the 
vapaiM  and  exhalations  so  thick,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
objects  at  any  considerable  distance.  The  heat  increasing  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  is 
collected,  which  remains  day  and  night  in  a  floating  state,  some- 
times attracted  ta  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  condensed 
by  the  cold,  and  descending  immediately,  is  again  rarefied,  and  be- 
comes vapour,  in  which  state  it  reaches  the  earth.  Thus  the  vapour 
and  exhalations  floctuate  and  accumulate,  until  the  setting  in  of  the 
wssteni  monsoon,  when  the  whole  is  condensed  into  rain.  That 
porti<Hi  of  the  Malabar  coast  which  is  washed  by  the  ocean  consists 
of  saadj  plains,  seldom  extending  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth. 
Near  the  first  or  low  ranges  of  hills  which  arise  from  the  coast, 
these  plains  are  most  fertile,  and  are  generally  subjected  to  rice 
cultivation.  Nearer  the  sea,  the  surface  is  more  unequal,  rising  into 
lev  downs,  on  which  grow  numbers  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  This  part 
of  ^  country  is  much  interseeted  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often 
nm  for  great  lengths  parallel  to  the  coast,  receiving  numerous 
monntain.streams  and  rivulets,  and  commtmicating  with  the  ocean 
by  several  narrow  and  shallow  openings.  In  other  places,  where 
&ere  are  none  of  those  salt-lakes  and  inlets,  the  low  lands  within 
the  downs  on  the  sea-coast  are,  in  the  rainy  season,  completely 
overflowed :  for  the  fresh  water  has  there  no  vent,  and  must  conse^ 
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quently  stagnate,  until  it  is  gradually  evaporated.  As  it  dries  ttpl 
it  leaves  the  sands  fit  for  some  particular  kinds  of  rice;  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  cultivation,  and  the  sandy  soil,  that  the  stagnant 
Waters  do  not  materially  injure  the  salubrity  of  the  air:  for  this 
country  cannot  be  considered  as  unhealthy,  even  with  regard  to  the 
European  constitution.  '^ 

.  The  rivers  and  mountain  streams  along  the  whole  of  the  coast 
are  very  numerous,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Western  Ghauts  to 
the  sea.  The  fresh  water  poured  from  them  upon  the  low  grounds 
on  the  coast,  mingling  with  the  salt  water  in  the  lakes,  inlets,  and 
tnarshes,  which  intersect  it,  would  most  probably  occasion  much 
more  disease  than  actually  occtirs,  if  the  soil  were  different  from 
what  it  is.  But  here  the  downs  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil  are  not  very  productive  of  exhalations :  and  the  ranges  of  hills 
covered  with  woods  and  forests,  which  in  many  places  rise  abruptly 
from  the  low  grounds  and  marshes,  tend  to  attract  the  exhalations 
and  vapours  which  are  generated,  and  are  hence  more  unhealthy 
than  the  low  grounds  actually  are.  Thus  we  perceive  that  inunda- 
tions even  of  sea  water  are  here,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Jackson  with  regard  to  the  Savannahs  of  America,  not  productive 
of  any  marked  degree  of  insalubrity,  owing  evidently  to  the  per4 
fectly  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  little  admixture  with  it  of 
vegetable  mould  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay«  '. 

.  The  sandy  soil  extends  no  farther  than  the  sea  coast.  In  the  plains 
at  the  immediate  feet  of  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys  and  in  the 
ravines,  the  soil  is  a  rich  red  or  loamy  earth.  The  principal  towns 
of  these  provinces  stand  on  the  sea  coast,  and  several  of  them  are 
built  upon  the  sandy  downs,  and  are  nearly  insulated  by  the  inlets 
of  the  sea, — and  the  salt  water  lakes,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  Fevers,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis,  are  the  prevailing  diseases 
amongst  Europeans;  and  fevers  and  ulcers  of  the  lowei*  extremities 
amongst  the  natives; 

.  Cannanore  is  surrounded  by  small  hills  and  narrow  valleys  of 
little  depth,  and  is  free  from  any  reservoirs  of  stagnant  water.  Its 
soil  is  hard  and  dry,  being  principally  composed  of  gravel,  and  sand, 
and  red  iron-stone  or  laterite.  The  country  is  open,  and  but  par- 
tially covered. with  wood.  Little  or  no  disease  is  engendered  here. 
The  few  cases  of  intermittent  fever  that  do  prevail  during  the 
months  of  Noveniber,  December,  and  Januairy,  may  be  attributed 
to  th^  malaria  from  the  western  Ghauts,  conveyed  hereby  the  strong 
and  penetrating  winds  which  prevail  during  the  night  and  early  in 
the  morning  from  that  direction,  in  the  three  nionths  noticed.  '  The 
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more  serious  cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  that  have 
been  treated  in  the  hospitals  at  this  station,  have  occurred  in  troops 
arriving  from  the  Mysore  country,  and  have  been  contracted  in  the 
Wynaud  jungles.  Thq' graver  forms  of  disease,  such  as  hepatitis 
and  dysentery,  attacking  the  European  soldiers,  may,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  traced  to  intemperance  and  dissipation,  accompanied 
by  too  great  an  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  venereal 
diaesse  has,  since  the  abolition  of  Lock  hospitals,  increased  to  an 
extent  before  unknown  here. 

Temcherry  is  a  station  in  lat.  11*  45'  N.,  and  long.  75*  32'  £., 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Cannanore.  It  is  thickly  planted 
with  cocoa-nut  and  other  large  trees,  except  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  wj^ere  there  are  rice  plantations,  among  which  great  numbers 
of  Ihe  natives  live.  About  the  end  of  May  the  monsoon  sets  in 
from  the  S.W.,  gradually  drawing  to  W.  N.W.,  and  terminates  about 
the  middle  of  November,  after  which  the  land-winds  begin  to  blow 
regularly  from  £.  or  E.N.E.,  from  eight  in  the  evening  until  ten  or 
eleven  next  day ;  and  are  as  regularly  succeeded  by  the  sea-breeze 
from  W.N.W.  About  the  end  of  March  the  land-winds  become 
faint,  and  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  strong  from  the  W.N.W.,  blowing 
thus  until  the  end  of  April,  from  which  time  the  weather  becomes 
sultry  and  imsettled,  until  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon.  Very 
little  sickness  prevails  in  this  station. 

CaHeut. — ^The  town  is  said  to  have  become  more  healthy  of  late 
since  the  removal  of  the  fishermen's  huts,  and  of  the  numberless 
and  almost  useless  trees  which  previously  surrounded  it,  and  whidi 
has  allowed  a  much  more  free  circulation  of  the  sea-air.  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  1833,  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed both  in  the  town  of  Calicut  and  amongst  the  ^prisoners  in  the 
gaol.  Of  the  latter,  twenty-three  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  the 
number  attacked  being  thirty-four.  In  these  months  the  weather 
was  represented  to  be  close  and  sultry,  with  heavy  dews  at  night. 
The  deaths  in  this  gaol,  as  in  most  others,  usually  arise  from  diar- 
rhoea and  dropsy,  the  consequences  of  previous  disease,  insufficient 
nutriment,  mental  anxiety,  and  confinements 

Mant^alore. — The  town  and  cantonment  are  situated  on  a  low  flat 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Naitravutty  river,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  the  great  body  of  water  running  along, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  back-water.  Cocoa-nut  and  jungle- trees 
completely  obscure'  every  habitation,  and  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breeze.  The  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  dense  stratum  of  malaria. 
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Trees  of  ail  descriptioas  have,  witbiii  these  few  years,  been  planted 
wherever  a  vacant  spot  of  ground  couM  be  Ibttnd,  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town  and  cantonment,  viewed  from  an  emi- 
aaence,  has  the  appearance  of  a  dense  wood.  This,  combined  with 
the  cfflnvia,  arising  from  the  black  mini  and  decayed  vegetaUe 
matter  so  plentiMly  exposed  in  Ihe  extensive  rivers  crutroimdiiig 
this  place  when  the  tide  is  out,  will  easily  account  for  its  unhealliii- 
aptess,  and  the  leucophlegmatio  appeaittnoe  of  its  k^abitants.  MlAi- 
galore  affords  greater  facilities  to  drunketmesS)  deba^nchely,  and 
dissipation  of  ell  kinds  than,  perhaps,  any  other  cantonsment  in 
India ;  and  to  this  cause,  rather  than  the  quantity  ^t  price  of  fresh 
meat,  or  to  Ihe  injurious  effects  of  climate,  may  be  attributed  the 
debilitated  and  impaired  constitutions  of  so  many  menk  in  the 
military  hospital. 

Cochin  was  a  Butch  settlement  suivend^red  to  the  British  in 
17^  llie  town  is  situated  on  the  border  ef  one  of  the  largest 
openings  by  which  the  sea  communicates  with  an  island  lake  known 
by  the  name  of  the  back-water.  Although  the  houses  are  kage, 
they  are  huddled  together,  ill  arranged  interiorily^  and  not  adapted 
to  a  warm  climate.  There  is  also  a  deficient  circulaitkAi  of  air  Irom 
the  walls  which  surround  the  various  compounds  attached  to  them. 
The  soil  is  loose  and  sandy,  and  the  whole  town  of  Cochin  is  eot- 
tremely  damp.  The  principal  diseases  to  which  theinhabitaixts  aape 
liable  are  ehokra,  bowel  complaints,  ifever»  hepatitis,  rhenmatismy 
and  diephantiasis.  Of  this  latter  disease,  known  even  as  the  Goclkil]! 
1^,  the  cases  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and  from  the  report  of 
superintending  surgeon  Underwood,  not  fewer  than  one  tenth  of  the 
population  are  &u|^>08ed  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  tiiis  uglyydnda. 
lent  disease.  The  swelling  which,  in  the  first  InstaBce,  invariably 
aucoeeds  an  attack  of  fever,  with  pain  and  enlargement  of  the  iagoi- 
nal  glands,  is  not  conihied»  as  is  often  supposed,  to  one  leg^  or  to 
that  space  betwe^  the  ankle  and  ko^e  joint ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every 
street,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day^  ample  opportuoities  areaiSbrded 
of  observing  that  both  extremities,  from  the  toea  upwards  to  the 
knees,  and  in  the  same  individuals^  frequently  from  the  latt^  to  the 
gr(Hns,  together  with  the  scrotum,  are  involved  at  the  saiae  time 
in  the  disease,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  febr^  attacks 
are  freijuent  and  severe ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  numbeir  who  have  contracted  the  affection,  it  is  probable  that 
tteaiiy  as  gleat  a  portion  would  be  found  with  both  extremitiea 
increased  in  bulk  from  the  toes  to  the  knee  joints,  as  where  one 
alone  is  the  aeat  of  the  disease.    In  some  few  cases,  in  addition  ta 
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the  eniaiigeiaeat  of  the  lower,  one  or  both  of  the  uppw  extremities 
abo,  are  to  be  seen  aSeoted  at  the  aame  time,  and.tbe  motion  of  the 
&iger8  nittch  impaired  in  conaequeaoe;  but  the  bulk  of  the  arms  is 
not  at  all  eommeiiwimte  with  that  of  the  legs. 

The  dweaee  appears  to  be  confined,  in  a  degree,  to  a  limited  distance 
from  Cochin.  In  an  easterly  or  northerly  direction,  where  the  popida- 
tion  consists  principally  of  ryots  and  others  connected  with  agricul« 
taral  pursuits,  the  Codiin  leg  is  compamtively  rare ;  whereas,  in  a 
muthcKly  direction,  along  the  ne^  of  land  running  down  from 
GoefaiQ  towards  Akppy,  between  the  back- water  and  sea  (the  nnme« 
rons  Tillages  of  which  are  inhabited  mostly  by  fishermen,  whose 
sljle  of  liring  is  similar  to  that  of  people  in  the  same  condition  in 
li&  at  Codiin)  the  disease  is  very  common ;  but  the  further  it  is 
traced  to  the  southward,  the  more  it  appears  to  decrease.  Many 
of  the  natives  of  tUs  place  consider  the  disease  to  owe  its  origin 
to  hereditary  disposition ;  and  frequently  when  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance an  any  member  of  a  family,  the  parents,  when  of  respects, 
bittty,  g^erally  endeavour  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the 
diaease^  by  forbidding  a  matrimonial  aUiance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bome  cf  the  most  intelligent  people  long  resid^t  in  the  country, 
though  they  also  lean  to  the  opinion  c^  the  disease  being  h^editary, 
still  are  inclined  to  think  that  unless  the  tendoAcy  be  very  strong 
indeed,  it  is  not  called  into  action  until,  through  some  cause  or 
other,  the  system  becomes  depraved,  and  the  health  disordered. 
Hereditary  disposition,  Mr.  Underwood  thinks,  may  piobaUy  be, 
in  some  degree,  connected  with  the  production  of  the  complaint  in 
a  'few  indinddoals;  but  as  it  appears  occasionally  to  attack  natives 
&om  inland  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  resided  in  this  quarter 
for  a  few  years,  and  in  whom  there  could  be  but  little  suspicion  of 
a  tendency  previously  easting  of  the  nature  of  that  in  question, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Cochin  leg  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  derives  its  origin  from  the  loug  use  of  the  brackish  water  found 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  fi'om  the  constant  use,  at  the  same 
time,  cf  a  diet,  such  as  fish,  toddy,  &c.,  without  a  due  portion  of 
other  articles,  ccmtaining  a  requisite  quantity  of  nourishment. 

TheBak^hauty  or  Ceded  I)iatriet$. — ^This  country  is  possessed 
in  general  of  considerable  elevation,  but  not  so  great  as  that  of 
Mysore.  The  southern  portion  consists  of  valleys,  lying  below  the 
eastern  Ghauts.  The  soil  is  in  general  rich,  especially  the  black 
land,  large  districts  and  plains  of  which  are  to  be  met  with,  paru 
ticttlaKly  in  Uie  western  districts.  This  rich,  black  soil  consists  of  a 
pure  mimld,  from  two  to  twdve  feet  deep.    It  contains  no  remains 
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and  the  northern  extremity  is  marked  by  Loteifnipted  chains  of  hiik^ 
which  run  from  the  eastern  Ghauts  towards  the  western  rttnge  of 
wbich  Nundydroog  is  the  highest,  and  the  hill  fort  of  Nidigal  the 
most  western. 

Dr.  H^jrae^  who  was  attached  to  the  Mysore  survey,  stales,  that 
the  hills  runnkig  north  and  sou  A,  or  in  a  direotion  paiallel  to  the 
two  coastst  belong  all  to  the  primiiive  class  of  rocks,  as  far  as  he 
had  examined  them;  and  consisted  of  sfyenite,  mixed  hei«  and  there 
with  gxanite»  and  the  fleets  mountains  were  observed  crossiog  tibo 
coQotry,  and  joinmg  as  it  were  the  primitive  chains  to  each  other ; 
but  the  deviations  were  by  no  means  uncommon^  for  sometimes 
primitive  mountainB  run  east  and  west,  and  floets  north  and  south  ; 
but  in  genend  they  would  be  found  as  he  had  stated  them. 

The  soil  in  (he  high  ground  is  generally  red  and  gravelly,  and 
Appears  to  contain  iron  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
-decomposed  rocks  of  the  ne^;Ux)urhood.  The  parts  that  are  pro- 
|M^ly  cultivated  appear  fertile,  but  the  valleys  are  particular^  so ; 
the  soil  consisting  of  a  rich  loam  near  the  hills,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rivers,  of  a  rich  black  and  vegetable  mould. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Mysore  are,  the  Caveiy,  or  Gauvery,  the 
Vadevutty,  the  Heimavutty,  the  Cubbany,  the  Shimsha,  the  Arka- 
Tutiy,  and  the  Penaukeny ;  the  two  latter  run  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  country,  rising  from  Nundydroog  hill,  in  the  north, 
and  flowing  into  the  Gavery  nearly  at  the  south  extr^ooity.  The 
water&lk  of  the  Gavery,  as  it  descends  into  the  Goimbatoor  cotm- 
trj^  aee  said,  at  certain  seasons,  to  equal,  in  effect  and  grandeur,  any 
in  the  world. 

Mysore  participates  in  two  monsoons,  namdy,  the  S.  W.  from 
June  to  September,  and  the  N.  £.  fiom  September  to  Deconber. 
In  January  and  February  the  wind  blows  generally  from  the  south, 
and  the  mornings  are  foggy,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  healthy  and 
pleasant  months.  March  is  sultry  ;  and  in  April  bjjA  May,  the  most 
disagi^eable  season  of  the  year,  the  winds  are  changeable,  blowing 
strong  and  dry  in  tiie  morning  from  the  west,  and  in  the  afternoon 
from  the  east,  which  latter  wind  generally  brii^  rain,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  00*  to  90*" . 

The  climate  is  cool  and  moist,  but  subject  to  sudden  varu^ions 
of  temperature,  and  the  difference  between  day  and  night  extreme. 
To  these  vicissitudes  may  be  attributed  the  prevaiUi^  diseases. 

The  ialand  of  SermffopaUtm^  on  which  is  built  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  one  of  die  cluef  fortifikations  in  India,  is  formed  by 
the  separation  and  re^union  of  the  river  Gavery,  and  is  situated 
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upwards  of  2000  feet  above  die  levd  of  the  sea.  What  is  teimed 
the  SBiafl  iabmdy  is  fermed  hj  another  division  of  this  river,  imme- 
diately to  the  westward.  This  island  lies  in  a  deq>  valley,  bounded, 
with  some  variation  as  to  distsnce,  by  two  lange  nidlahs ;  and  the 
suROuading  coontry,  in  evrary  direction,  exceeds  it  greatly  in  eleva>» 
tioiiy  rising  in  high  hills  on  every  side  of  it,  excepting  at  the  places 
wh^«  the  river  enters  into  and  passes  out  of  the  valley.  Seringa* 
patam  being  under  the  influence  of  both  ibm  M.  £.  and  S.  W.  mon* 
aoonSy  nainy  weather  prevails  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the 
commencement  of  December.  January,  Febraary,  March,  and 
April,  are  dry  and  sultry.  From  the  middle  ^f  Deeeiidl>er  till  the 
begiimiiig  of  Febmairy,  cold  and  bleak  N*  £.  winds  prevail ;  and 
between  tins  period  and  the  commencement  oi  the  S.  W.  monsoon, 
is  tbe  hottest  season.  A  damp  atmosphere  and  heavy  dews  prevail 
more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  more  particularly  dar- 
ing the  months  of  January,  Febmary,  March,  and  ApriL  The 
variation  of  temperature  between  the  day  and  night  is  also  greater 
at  ibis  season. 

l^e  8(nl  on  that  part  of  the  island  on  winch  the  fert  is  situated 
is  dry  and  ioeky»  Hie  high  ground  about  Shahar  Graagam  is  a 
l^ht  gravelly  and  red  soil*  The  soudi  ride  of  the  great,  and  the 
centre  of  the  little  islaad,  together  with  all  that  space  bounded  by 
the  ni^ahs,  consiits,  with  little  variation,  of  a  deep,  black  coloured, 
and  loamy  earth.  During  the  monsoon  months  water  is  found  by 
^g^ging  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  surface  near  tlie  river ;  and 
the  whole  space  bounded  by  the  nullahs,  together  with  the  south  side 
of  the  great,  and  the  whole  of  the  smsll  island,  being  appropriated 
to  wet  cultivation,  forms  a  continued  swamp  for  several  miles 
around  the  island. 

The  months  of  March  and  April,  or  a  little  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  the  month  of  October  at  its  dose, 
are  the  most  unhealthy  periods.  During  these  months  the  winds 
are  variable;  and,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  blow,  must 
pass  OYer  the  mar  Ay  fields  which  surround  the  islsnd.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  souih-west  side  generally  suffers  the  most 
from  the  «idenuc  of  the  coan<ary.  The  fort,  although  the  accom- 
modations in  the  barracks  and  hospitals  are  by  no  means  so 
spackms  or  so  well  ventilated  as  may  be  ccMisidered  desirable,  in 
opon  the  whole  the  healthiest  part  in  the  iaknd  and  immediate 
vicinity.  The  accommodations  for  the  native  troops  are  un- 
objectionable. At  the  time  I  visited  Seringapatam  there  were 
aeveial  stagnant   pools  in  and  about  the  dJ.tdi;  besides  oth^ 
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nuisances,  giving  rise  to  offensive  exhalations^  extending  almost  t(> 
every  quarter  of  the  fort.  These  were  recommended  to  be  re« 
medied  in  an  official  report.  The  character  for  unhealthiness  be-* 
stowed  upon  Seringapatam,  as  respects  both  European  and  native 
constitutions,  has  always  had  the  worst  effect  upon  both  descrip- 
tions of  troops  stationed  here,  particularly  soon  after  their  arrival ; 
dread  of  disease  proving,  as  it  always  does,  the  most  efficient  pre- 
disposing cause  of  its  supervention.  Seringapatam  has,  therefoie^ 
for  some  years  past  been  prudently  abandoned  altogether  as  a  sta- 
tion for  European  troops. 

The  town  of  Mysore,  the  former  capital  of  this  province^  is  m 
lat.  12*  18'  N.,  long.  76*  42'  E.,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of 
about  2450  feet,  distant  294  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Madras,  and  120 
miles  from  Cannanore,  the  nearest  principal  station  on  the  Malabar 
coast ;  9i  miles  from  Seringapatam,  situated  in  a  declivity  formed 
by  two  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  more  elevated  ground  lying  north 
and  south ;  the  western  forming  the  more  immediate  acclivity  and 
lying  more  uniform,  the  eastern  being  a  gentle  ascent — ^the  northern 
point  of  either  converging,  or  rather  being  lost  in  each  other,  form- 
ing the  highest  ground  on  which  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Pettah  lies — ^and  the  commencement  of  the  declivity  above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  point  along  which  the  northern  boundary 
rampart  runs  east  and  west,  and  from  which  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  southern  boundary  towards  Nungangode.  The  fort, 
a  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  each  about  450  yards  in  length, 
the  northern  side  more.  It  is  distant  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Mysore  hill.  The  fort  wall  is  formed  of  good  stone  masonry,, 
with  several  bastions,  and  two  deep  ditches  all  round,  except  on  the 
east  or  tank  side.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  considerable,  being 
nearly  as  high  as  most  of  the  houses  inside,  which  are  generally 
two-storied.  There  is  a  sloping  glacis,  varying  in  breadth  from 
100  to  nearly  200  yards  round  their  sides ;  the  eastern  is  washed 
by  an  artificial  piece  of  water,  confined  by  an  embankment  of 
upwards  of  1000  yards,  continued  from  the  S,  £.  corner  of  the 
fort  in  a  S.E.  and  S.  direction,  under  which  the  great  southern 
road  lies.  From  this  embankment  to  the  western  boundary,  is 
occupied  by  Brahmins,  and  numerous  gardens  are  irrigated  by 
the  above  tank.  The  Pettah  lies  to  the  N.W.  and  N.  of  the 
fort,  chiefly  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  extensive  and  thickly 
populated  part.  The  fort  is  as  thickly  inhabited  as  it  is  possible* 
The  centre  of  the  western,  a  somewhat  elevated  'part,  is  occu- 
pied by  the   rajah*s    palace,  which  is  a  large  building,  forming 
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tliree  sides  of  a  square  facing  the  east.  There  is  a  pagoda  at  the 
aoath^eastem  comer;  the  rest  is  filled  with  good  substantiallj 
built  houses.  In  the  Pettah  there  are  many  good  substantial 
houses  two  or  three  stories  high,  the  streets  laid  out  with  regu- 
larity, die  principal  ones  at  right  angles ;  Uie  houses  are  generally 
toTered  with  tiles,  but  some  of  the  best  are  terraced.  The  number 
of  houses  in  Mysore,  including  the  fort,  in  1836,  amounted  to  9558, 
and  the  p<^ulation  is  estimated  at  65,000,  of  whom  about  14,000 
are  Mahomedans,  and  12,000  Brahmins.  The  fort  is,  like  all  other 
native  forts,  crowded  and  filthy ;  but,  being  on  a  sloping  surface^ 
the  rain  assists  in  removing  nuisances. 

The  climate  is  cool,  the  average  annual  temperature  76*,  the 
prevailing  winds  N.£.  and  S.W. ;  the  former  from  October  to  May, 
the  latter  firom  May  till  October.  The  south-western  monsoon  is 
that  which  affords  the  chief  annual  supply  of  water,  and  the  prin^^ 
cipal  months  xs£  rain  are  June»  July,  and  August.  There  is  also 
ram  in  October  and  November  from  the  N.£.  monsoon.  The 
winds  from  De<$ember  to  April  are  high  and  disagreeable,  though 
in  December  and  January  very.  cool.  They  are  remarkably  dry, 
and  furniture,  which  has  stood  the  Camatic  and  ceded  districts, 
cracks  and  splits  in  these  months.  Fogs  prevail  much  in  the 
mornings  at  Mysore  after  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  till  January; 
but  the  country  south'of  Mysore  would  appear  to  be  more  liable 
to  them  than  Mysore  itself— possibly  affected  by  two  extensive 
ranges  of  hills^^the  Bilgeerungaum,  lying  N.  and  S.  distant  to  the 
east  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  Ncilgherries  and  some  lower  ranges^ 
about  forty  miles  south. 

The  extensive  plain  south  of  the  Chaumundie  hill,  lying  between 
the  above  ranges,  is  j&equently  covered  with  thick  white  fog,  when 
the  space  to  the  north  is  free  firom  any.  Mysore  is  liable  to  fever, 
like  Bangalore  and  all  other  stations  in  that  country.  The  type 
chiefly  intermittent,  though  sometimes  remittent,  which  terminates 
in  dropsy  and  affections  of  the  spleen.  The  most  sickly  period  is 
at  the  commencement  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  after  continued 
drought  and  heat,  the  moisture,  from  the  commencing  rains, 
effect  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  give  out 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  soil  in  great  abundance.  The  next 
period  of  sickness  is  at  the  termination  of  the  monsoon  and  setting 
in  of  the  cold  weather,  when  fevers  of  a  milder  type,  rheumatism, 
and  bowel  complaints  commence.  Scrophula  is  common  among 
the  natives':  no  disease  from  manufactures.  The  manufactured 
articles  in  Mysore  are  cumblies  of  a  superior  texture,  muslin,  coarse 
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cfotby  white  sugar,  jaggary,  aago,  ofMum,  sefttiag-waxy  raw  siUk, 
and  iron.  There  is  abimdaaace  of  calitla  and  sheep  in  all  pafts  oi 
Mysore.  They  are  diminutive  ia  size»  except  in  one  diatrict,  ib^ 
Kakanhully»  where  good  draft  bullocks  can  be  procured. 

ChUikdrof^^  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  n^h  part  c^  this  province^  staaids  on  one  side  of  a 
considfsrable  plain^  surrounded  by  rocky,  bare  hills,  on  one  of  which 
the  foirtresa  is  erected.  The  plain  of  Chittledroog  consists  of  a 
black  soiL  The  water  is  oi  &  bad  quality,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  India*  to  the  filthy  habits  <^ 
the  Hindoos,  who  wash  their  bodies,  clothes  and  cattle,  in  the  same 
tanks  and  wdls  whence  they  take  tbeir  own  beverage.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  unhealthy,  although  it  m  dry  and  open.  This 
is  imputed  by  the  natives  to  Ihe^Uack  aod  rich  soil ;  and  bom  mj 
own  observations  I  consider  th^  inference  to  be  eorrect.  Thia 
fortress  is  about  2300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Serakf  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  this  province,  is  about  2200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  is,  a»  well  as  Chittledroog, 
situate  in  the  Seringapatam  valley.  The  climate  is  dry^  but  by  no 
means  healthy ;  and  has,  ther^oie,  been  loitg  since  reliniqaiahed  as 
a  miUtacy  statioir. 

Nundydroostj  a  slarong  fort  built  on  the  summit  of  a  mountaia^ 

about  1700  feet  high,  and  inaccessible  in  three-fourths  of  its  oir- 

cmnference,  is  situate  on  the  table-land  of  Mys^^e,  and  is  one  of 

.  the  healthiest  stations  in  this  province.    The  su^ounding  country 

18  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  admitting  of  h%h  cultivation* 

Bangalore^  a  very  large  fortified  town,  in  the  east  quarter  of 
Ibis  province,  and  the  |»rincipal  military  cantonment  in  thi».  ptftt  of 
India,  is  sdso  on  the  table  land  of  Mysore,  and  is  about  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  iwd 
healthy  places  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  country  is  ity  and 
open.  European  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  hereabutidanay,  if  care 
be  taken  in  their  cultivation. 

Bai^alore  is  in  lat,  12'  57',  and  long.  77*  44'  E.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  fte  division.  The  contooment  of  Bangalore  runs 
nearly  eaat  and  west,  and  is  laid  out  with  great  regiikrity.  TIm 
parade  is  a  beautiful  level  piece  of  ground,  situated  nearly  in  the 
highest  part  of  die  cantonment,  and  is  partly  surrounded  bj 
officms'  houses,  and  pmtly  by  public  buildings :  on  the  north  side 
nmiiiig  east  and  wesii,  and  parallel  to  the  parade  are  the  European 
oavalry  barracka,  the  European  infantry  barracks,  and  the  places  of 
arms  of  four  native  regiments.    In  the  rear  of  the  dragoon  barracks; 
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OT  Tsfiier  to  theN.E.y  are  tbe  lines  of  the  natWe  oavalry,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  European  infiuitry  banacka  the  general  haaaar. 

Tke  Boropean  offieexa  of  the  native  infantiy  generally  reside  in 
streets  whieh  run  parraUel  to  tbe  panide,  but  in  rear  of  their  place 
of  arms,  and  ffarthear  noartb,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  canton- 
menty  aire  the  hospitals  and  hutdi^  ground  of  the  natire  regiments. 
Hie  officers'  bungialows  on  the  south  exi^id  from  the  horBe  and 
foot  artiller J  lines,  which  is  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  canton- 
meat  to  the  extreme  west  on  which  side  the  parade  is  open.  The 
bungalows  to  the  south  are  principally  occupied  by  her  miyestjf's 
officers  and  the  staff. 

The  lines  of  tbe  native  regimei^  are  west  of  the  European  in- 
fiuitry barreeks,  and  are  built  on  a  declivity.  The  hospitals  of  na- 
tiTe  corps  are  situated  immediately  in  rear  of  the  officers'  houses, 
and  in  front  of  tbe  lines  or  huttbg  ground,  being  several  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  parade:  they  are  close  and  confined,  from  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  in&eir  neighbourhood. 

Hie  native  lines  are  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  canton* 
ment;  but  from  being  placed  on  a  declivity,  and  from  a  peculiarity 
in  the  soil,  which  becomes  of  a  rocky  hardness  in  the  thoroughfares, 
the  water  speedily  runs  off,  carrying  with  it  all  impurities,  and 
consequently  they  are  much  healthier  than  their  site  would  other* 
wise  iudicate. 

WelliE^  are  found  in  every  compound,  but  in  many  the  water  £iils 
in  the  dry  months,^  and  in  others  it  is  brackish  at  all  times.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  troops  depend  mostly  on  the 
tanka :  many  European  and  a  variety  of  Indian  fruits  and  vege- 
tables thrive  luxuriantly  at  Bangalore. 

Hie  climate  of  Bangalore,  although  very  pleasant,  does  not  always 
sgree  with  persons  on  their  first  arrival,  or  until  they  have  resided 
there  some  time;  the  cause  of  this  is  not  explained :  most  persons  OQ 
their  arrival  experience  headaches,  and  various  symptoms  of  indige»« 
tioQ ;  but  m  general  these  go  off  after  a  few  weeks'  residence,  thoi^h 
not  always^  Bheumatism  is  a  conunon  disease;  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  soldiers  and  others  expose  themselves,  when  heated, 
in  that  climate^  may  account  for  this. 

While  the  strox^  winds  prevail  in  February,  March,.  April*  and 
May,  it  would  appear  that  ulcers  and  even  simple  wounds  are  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  and  that  a  marked  improvement  takes  place  on  the  first 
fall  of  rain.  For  any  disease  of  die  respiratory  organs  the  c^Umate 
of  Bangalore  is  imfavourable.  An  irregular  intermittent  fever, 
approaching  frequently  to  a  bilious  remittent,  is  the  scouige  of 
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Mysore ;  it  appears  annually  in  some  parts  of  the  diviskm  betweeii 
the  months  of  January  and  August,  and  is  seldom  found  two  years 
in  the  same  place.  In  1836  it  nearly  depopulated  the  village  Oos- 
cottah,  which  lost  about  4000  of  its  inhabitants ;  some  of  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  suffered  but  in  a  slight  degree :  there 
was  great  irritability  of  stomach,  and  the  febrile  paroxysms  extremely 
irregular.  Quinine  was  given  without  effect,  but  it  gave  way  at 
once  to  mercui'y,  and  in  the  subsequent  attacks  where  the'pa*. 
roxysms  were  more  regular,  and  the  remissions  more  distinct,  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  completely  controlled  it 

In  the  province  are  many  hill  forts,  several  of  which  are  un- 
healthy, owing  to  the  hills  and  ravines  being  covered  with  woods 
and  jungles :  indeed,  all  the  mountainous  and  |iilly  districts  of  this 
country  are  more  or  less  subject  to  endemic  fever,  generally  of  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  tjrpes.  From  the  returns  to  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  diseases  of  the  Mysore  division  of  the  army,  during 
six  years,  including  also  the  stations  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  the 
annual  average  of  fever  amounted  to  about  27  per  cent,  actual  ad- 
missions in  Ihe  effective  strength  of  the  European  troops,  to  22  j^ 
per  cent,  of  dysentery,  and  18  per  cent,  of  hepatitis.  The  prevail- 
ing disorders  amongst  the  sepoys  were  fevers  and  ulcers :  the  for- 
mer were  as  high  as  47  per  cent,  in  the  effective  strength,  the  latter 
nearly  9  per  cent.* 

^  Salem  and  the  Barramahal, — ^The  surface  of  this  province  is 
greatly  elevated,  forming  a  part  of  the  table  land  above  the  eastern 
.Ghauts.  The  seasons  and  climate  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Mysore.  There  is  much  waste  land  and  jungle  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Indian  com  and  rice  are  the  principal  grain  cultivated. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  annually  produced,  both  here 
and  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Coimbatoor.  Owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  country  at  its  northern  quarter,  the  climate  is  cold 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  therefore  much  deserted  by  the  natives. 
Salem,  the  principal  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It 
is  upwards  of  dOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ryacottah,  a 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  in  the  Barramahal  district,  enjoys  a  very 
temperate  climate,  owing  to  its  great  elevation.  During  the  hot 
season,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  82"  Fahrenheit  This 
is  one  of  the  most  healthy  stations  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Hyderabad, — ^The  surface  of  this  province  is  hilly,  but  not 

*  See  the  Tables  ia  the  Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India,  &c. 
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i&ou&tamoUftt  il  is  an  elevated  tahle.land ;  hence  ita  tempeiatiureia 
lover  than  the  kudtade  indicates.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Mosee,  in  lat.  17*  15'  N.,  and 
kmg.  78*  35'  £.  It  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length  and 
three  miles  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  fortified.  The 
popuiation  consists  of  about  300,000  souls.  The  river  Mosee,  like 
most  other  rivers  in  India,  is^  during  a  ^eat  part  of  the  year,  nearly 
drj;  but  after  the  rains  it  is  fall  and  rapid.  At  the  city  of  Hy- 
derabad, and  in  the  ooantryjiorthward,  the  thermometer,  during  the 
cool  season,  is  often  as  low  as  40"  and  45*  Fahr.  To  the  souths 
the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  much  jungle^ 
although  the  country  is  fertile.  The  S.W.  monsoon  usually  com<f 
mences  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continues,  with  some  in« 
tervals,  till  the  middle  of  October.  During  November  and  Decem- 
ber the  sky  is  g^ierally  cloudy,  the  winds  easterly  ^  and  sometimes^ 
when  the  N.E.  moosootn  is  heavy,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
falls.  Dews  are  firequent  during  January  and  early  in  February  . 
but  both  these  months,  and  March,  April,  and  May,  are  dry.  The 
ftnnnal  fall  of  rain  is  estimated  at  thirty-^two  inches.  The  mean 
monthly  temperature,  inrdoors^  may  be  considered  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :T-January,  rS";  February,  75*;  March,  82';  April,  89"; 
May,  90'}  June,  86i";  July,  8r  ;  August,  79* ;  September,  78^ ; 
October,  78* ;  Novembet,  75* ;  December,  73' ;  giving  an  annual 
mean  of  nearly  80*.  This  is  perhaps  a  little  higher  than  the  ther- 
mometer, placed  in  a  more  exposed  situation,  may  have  indicated. 
The  daUj  range  of  the  thermometer  is  often  very  considerable,  par« 
ticularly  during  Npvember,  December,  January,  and  February^ 
amQU|ituig>  in  the  shadet  generally  to  about  20*,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  to  30\ 

Secund^aba4-'^Ti^  cantonment  of  Secunderabad  is  situated  on 

a  high  ^dge  of  laod,  about  six  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  about 

1850  fS^t  above  the  level,  of  the  sea.    It  is  supposed  to  contain  a 

peculation  of  50,000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  troops»  and  lies  in  a 

direct  line  east  ^n^  yf^t  about  three  miles^  presenting  various  irre^^ 

golarities  of  anrfape,  ^qme  portion  of  the  ground,  occupied  by  the 

troops,  being  in  bottOYQS»  while  others  are  considerably  elevated.  The 

genial  a^peot  of  the  ^ountfy  is  wild^  sterile^  and  picturesque,  inter* 

spersed  with  hillocks  of  granite  rock  heaped  together  in  a  variety 

of  strange  and  fantastic  shapes  ;-*-the  soil  is  chiefly  silicious,  par*- 

ticularly  on  the  high  ground ;  and,  on  its.  surface)  many  of  the 

aeiutillating  stones  are  to  be  found,  such  as  quartz,  agate^  calce- 

dony,  flinty  rock  crystal,  felspar,  and  mica.     There  are  two  very 
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remarkable  granite  rocks  to  the  N.E.  of  the  cantonment  of  a  semi^ 
spherical  shape,  about  three  miles  asimder,  and  there  are  no  otheit 
hills  near  them — ^they  both  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  have 
buildings  on  their  summits,  containing  the  graves  of  some  holy 
fakeers ;  and,  in  these  buildings,  fakeers  reside  in  charge  of  the 
sacred  depositories*  The  nearest  to  the  cantonment  is  called 
Mowlali,  and  has  a  greater  base  and  altitude :  the  other  is  Im-maum 
Zamin,  and  is  less  as  regards  its  base  and  elevation.  At  these  hills, 
particularly  the  former,  religious  meetings  are  held  annually,  at 
which  immense  numbers  of  people  attend.  On  the  N.W.  of  the 
city  of  Hyderabad  and  S.W.  of  the  cantonment,  about  six  or  seven 
miles,  is  the  hill  fort  of  Golconda,  and  the  celebrated  and  splendid 
tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Dekkan. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  studded  with  large  tanks  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land,  which,  without  thd 
supply  thus  afforded,  would  be  arid  and  unproductive.  These  tanks 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  a  few  yards  to  many  miles  in  cir-' 
cumference ;  rice  cultivation  extends  for  several  miles,  sometimes 
without  interruption,  and  sometimes  the  paddy  fields  and  tanks 
alternate  with  each  other  in  succession  until  the  water  is  exhausted 
in  the  river  Mosee,  near  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  All  the  varieties 
oi  palm  trees y  which  produce  that  intoxicating  beverage  called 
toddy  J  are  to  be  found  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  in  great 
abundance. 

The  Hoossain  Saugur  tank,  an  immense  sheet  of  water,  several 
miles  in  circumference,  lies  between  the  city  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
cantonment  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  S.W,  of  the  cantonment^ 
and  formerly  gave  name  to  the  cantonment  itself.  Along  the  edge 
of  this  tank  a  high  bank  has  been  formed  called  a  bund,  over  which 
the  high  road  runs  from  the  cantonment  to  the  British  residency 
and  the  city.  To  the  eastward  of  this  tank,  and  in  rear  of  th^ 
cantonment  and  bazaar,  there- is  a  very  extensive  line  of  rice  fields, 
extending  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  village  of  Oopal  on  l^e  Madras 
road,  where  the  waters  of  these  rice  fields  run  into  the  Mosee 
river.  The  fogs  which  collect,  morning  and  evening,  along  the 
whole  tract  of  this  low  swampy  rice  cultivation,  is  so  thick  and 
dense  as  firequently  to  obscure  the  city  from  view,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  minarets,  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
it ;  indeed,  the  fogs  over  the  western  part  of  the  cantonment,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hoossain  Saugur  tank,  are  very  great,  it 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  eastern  part  of  the  cantonment: 
At  the  lowest  part  of  the  cantonment,  on  the  left  of  the  line,  are 
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^lie  barracks  of  the  horse-artillery,  which  nearly  fa6c  the  church 
on  the  eastern  or  right  extremity  of  the  line,  and  are  close  upon 
tlie  bank  of  theHoossain  Saugurtank.  Paddy  cultivation  is  carried 
on  within  fifty  yards  of  the  officers'  houses  in  diis  part  of  the  canton- 
ment; and>  during  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  fevers  are  here 
very  general.  The  hutting  ground  for  the  families  of  two  native 
regiments  is  immediately  in  this  neighbourhood ,  and  it  may  not  be 
(nit  of  place  to  observe,  that  the  sepoys  generally  live  with  their 
families  in  these  houses,  and  not  in  what  is  called  their  barracks, 
^hich  are,  in  fact,  merely  places  of  arms. 

The  cantonment  &cesthe  north  on  the  high  ridge  already  noticed, 
and  the  general  parade  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  this  ridge,  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  cantonment,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  bteadth,  on  an  inclined  plane,  descending  about  two 
iticlies  in  a  yard,  bounded  to  the  north  by  a  small  rivulet,  oVer 
which  is  a  one  arched  bridge  leading  to  the  lines  of  the  artillery^ 
the  cavalry  lines  of  Bohenpully,  and  the  cantonment  of  Bolarum. 
The  arsenal  and  place  of  arms  for  native  regiments  is  built  upon 
the  parade,  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters  ; 
the  arsenal,  a  large  imposing  building,  being  in  the  centre,  and  the 
native  barracks  extending  right  and  left  f^om  the  centre,  nearly 
the   whole   length  of  the  cantonment     The  place  of  arms  are 
two   for  each   regiment,   one  for  each   wing  t    between   them  is 
another  building  for  stores  and  quarters   for  non-commissioned 
European  officers,  and  on  the  flanks  of  each  respective  barrack  is 
the  regimental  hospital.     In  the  rear  of  the  patade  are  the  officers* 
houses,  forming  a  long  street  from  one  end  of  the  cantonment  to  the 
other :  the  houses  are  built  upon  each  side  with  stnall  compounds 
attached  to  them.    About  two  furlongs  in  the  rear  of  and  south  of^ 
the  officers'  houses,  is  the  general  bazaar,  which  tuns  parallel  to  the 
parade,  east  and  west,  and  extends  in  length  about  three  fourths  of 
the  cantonment,  and  is  well  supplied  with  every  essential.     The 
bazaar  is  considerably  lower  than  the  officers'  houses,  and  close  to 
that  extensive  range  of  rice  fields  already  noticed ;  liable,  of  course, 
from  their  proximity,  to  all  the  iticonveniences  arising  from  such 
locality  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  fevers  among  the  natives 
who  reside  hete  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  the  eastern  extremity,  and  right  of  the  cantonment,  a  little  in 
advance  of  its  front,  stands  the  church,  a  large  and  handsome 
building  upon  the  highest  ground  in  the  cantonment.  To  the  south 
df  this,  and  in  rear  of  the  officers'  houses,  stand  the  European  in- 
fantry barracks  and  hospital ;  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  bazaar,  and 
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^i  no  great  Aiatawe  fropi  tli9  sw^onpy  paddy  fijeUs  already  noticed. 
The  ba^acksy  though  not  uppn  the  lowest  part  of  the  cantonmeut^ 
\b  situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog  from 
evening  till  after  sunrrise  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  completely  ob- 
ifcure  them  even  from  the  hospital,  which  is  built  upon  the  ri^io^ 
groimd  in  the  vicinity,  and  not  more  than  250  paces  distant  The 
btinracks  fure  not  visible  from  the  northward,  unless  approached 
yery  near,  when  they  look  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin.  On  tb^ 
S.  W.  where  the  hospital  is  built,  the  elevation  from  the  barracks  to 
the  hospital  is  more  sloping  and  gradual ;  while,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  elevation  is  alnpiost  perpendicular,  and  is  well  pro- 
tected from  the  winds ;  but  completely  exposed  to  the  S,  and  S.W. 
winds  which  blow  over  the  extensive  rice  fields,  extending  &omthe 
Hoossain  Saugur  tank  to  the  village  of  Oopal,  on  the  Madras  road. 

For  these  reasons  X  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  site  of 
the  barracks  has  been  injudiciously  selected ;  and  it  is  an  undeni- 
able fact  that  the  mortality  has  been  greater  among  the  European, 
troops  who  have  occupied  these  barracks  at  different  times  from 
1803  to  1837,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army.  The  subject  has 
filready  undergone  considerable  discussion  in  India ;  and  at  present^ 
I  shall  merely  observe  that  it  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the. 
public  authorities  in  England  and  in  India. 

The  artillery  barracks  are  situated  about  two  miles  due  nctrth  of 
the  cantonment,  on  a  high  healthy  position,  and  the  cavalry  canton** 
ment  at  BohenpuUy,  about  two  miles  north  of  these  lines  is  in  a 
low  situation,  but  not  reputed  unhealthy,  though  they  have  had  9i. 
times  considerable  sickness. 

The  country  of  the  Dekkan  is,  generally  speaking,  an  elevated 
table  land,  hilly  but  not  mountainous. ;  the  hills  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  granite,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  dblo- 
cated  by  some  powerful  force ;  the  masses  are  of  all  sizes  and 
almost  always  quite  bare  and  weather-worn,  thrown  into  the  meet 
fantastic  and  irregular  forms ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  rough, 
rocky,  i^nd  sterile,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  heights  and 
hollows  of  a  great  variety  of  extent ;  the  hollows  or  valleys  are 
generally  formed  into  lakes  or  tanks  by  blocking  them  across  with 
strong  mounds  (called  bunds)  of  stone  or  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  land. 

The  climate  of  Hyderabad  is  productive  of  fever  amongst  the 
natives,  generally  of  the  remittent  type,  though  sometimes  it 
assumes  the  continued  form.  In  hot  weather,  when  the  temper- 
ature  is  more  uniform  and  the  exhalations  from  the  soil  exhausted. 
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fev€it  18  le^  prevalent  than  at  other  seasons  and  aMtstOAtB  mor^  tii6 
ecmCiinied  form«  During  the  rains,  when  the  weather  i*  clondy,  iStie 
ten^pemtuie  ifi  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform ;  but  aometitnea  thei^ 
sre  intervals  of  dry  and  veiy  hot  weather,  causing  considerable  et^ 
halatioiis  and  producing  interimttents.  The  most  uhhealthy  period 
of  the  year  is  between  October  and  December,  when  exha^tions 
are  rapidly  raised  by  a  powerful  sun  and  th^  alternations  o(  tem- 
peirature  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  are  yerj  great  and 
variable.  It  is  at  this  period  intermittents  chiefly  prevail :  ooUgh^, 
colds  and  lii^matism^  the  usual  resultib  of  such  a  state  of  weath^, 
are  ahnost  universal ;  bowel  complaints  occasionally  arise  as^ongst 
the  natives,  but  they  are  seldom  severe  or  protracted. 

In  the  hot  season,  commen(^g  in  March,  the  temperature  ik 
lower  than  might  be  expected  ftcm  its  latitude,  the  hot  irinds  being 
more  temperate  than  they  are  farther  north,  or  ^en  in  many  parts 
of  the  Camatic ;  the  rains  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  generally  com- 
mence the  first  w^k  in  June  with  extremely  heavy  and  partial 
showers,  which  in  a  few  days  reduce  the  tcmx^erature  many  degrees^. 
The  min  is  extremely  tineeHain :  weeks  sometimes  elapse  during  the 
monsoon  with  scarcely  afiy  rain,  succeed^  by  such  heavy  showenfe 
that  in  the  course  Of  forty-'eight  hours  many  inches  fkll.  About  the 
middle  or  end  of  October  clouds  collect  from  the  N.E.  which  are 
generally  followed    by  heavy  rains   from    the    monsOon  of  that 
quarter.  The  general  average  of  i^n  that  has  fallen  in  the  years  1 833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  is  about  fhirty-cMe  inches.    In  November  the 
eold  weather  commehces,  and  the  temperature  is  much  redu(;ed : 
ike  coldest  i^eriods  occur  in  November,  December,  and  January,  and 
in  Februaty  the  thermometer  begins  to  rise.     The  greatest  degreie 
of  cold  is  priHci^IIy  in  the  mori^ng,  from  day-break  to  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  from  sun-set,  during  the  night,  great  variations  df 
temperature  occur,  not  only  in  the  general  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter, morning,  noon,  and  evening,  but  from  the  temperature  occa- 
sionally not  sinking  to  the  usual  degree  during  the  evening  and 
flight,—^  circumstance  produced  apparently  by  clouds  collecting 
from  the  N.E.,  and  reflecting  the  radiated  heat,  and  at  other  time^^ 
by  the  wind  becoming  southerly. 

Bolarum  is  a  cantonment  situated  about  thirteen  miles  to  the 
N.E.  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  in  lat.  17'  21'  N.,  long.  78'  37^  W., 
and  forms  the  station  for  the  troops  of  the  Nisiam.  It  has  been  re- 
markable  for  its  salubrity  and  its  esiemption  from  the  periodical 
visitation  of  fever  experienced  at  Secunderabad.  The  lines  are 
built  on  a  granitic  ridge  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
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sixty  feet  higI;Ler  than  Secunderabad.  This  ridge  is  bounded  oa 
all  sides  by  paddy  fields,  and  there  are  several  small  tanks  for  their 
irrigation,  spattered  about  the  vicinity.  There  are  no  villages  of 
any  consequence  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  gardens  produce 
almost  all  our  European  vegetables  in  great  perfection;  and  besides 
the  common  Indjian  fruits,  there  are  the  finest  kinds  of  mangoeSy 
peaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  and  pine-apples,,  in  abundance.  The 
^ange  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  may  he  stated  at  49* 
tjo  90",  in  the  shade,  rarely  higher  than  the  latter  in  the  hot  months. 
In  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  westerly  winds  prevail ; 
during  October,  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the 
winds  are  from  the  east ;  and  in  March,  April,  and  May,  norths 
westerly  breezes  predominate.  The  annual  supply  of  rain  may  be 
estima,ted  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches,  and  is  principally  derived 
from  the  S.  W  monsoon^  which  commences  in  June  and  ends  in 
Octobei:. 

Bolarum  may  be  considered  as  a  very  healthy  station,  as  invalids 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  for  change  of  air,  and 
with  the  happiest  result.  No  rank  vegetation  is.  permitted  within 
the  limits  of  the  cantonment,  the  hedges  being  cut  down  eveiy  year., 

^urun^abad, — The  surface  of  this  province  is  very  irregular^ 
^nd  in  genei^al  mountainous,  particularly  towards  the  western 
Qhauts,  where  the  hiUs  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Bice  is  the  grain 
which  is  principally  cultivated.  The  city  of  Aurungabad  containa 
^bout  60,000  inhabitants,  Qn  the  nortji  it  is  bounded  by  marshy 
ground,  b^yon^d  which  is  a  semigirculai:  range  of  hills  of  consider* 
^ble  elevation.  The  central  parts  of  this  city  axe  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  marshy  ground.  Tanks  of  water  abound  throughout  the 
town,  as  well  as  in  its  vicinity,,  from  which  foetid  exhalations  arise 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  The  soil  on  which  the  city, 
stands  is  s^Uuvia,!,  and  of  very  considerable  depth.  The  military 
cantonment  is  situated  upon  a  rocky  plain,  about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the 
city.  The  hospital  is  in  £^n  airy  situation,  is  well-built,  and  has 
sufficient  accommodation  for  200  sick.  Mr.  Young  states,  that  the 
pantonment  must  be  *'  consideired  healthy,  as  the  ayerage  number 
of  sick,  in  each  native  corps  of  nearly  1000  men,,  has  not  for  some, 
years  been  above  thirty.  This,  when  contrasted  ^ith  the  state  of 
disease  in  the  city,  is  most  striking,  and  points  out  the  vital  impor* 
tance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  selection  of  proper  loc&n 
tions  for  cities,  as  well  as  for  military  cantonments.'* 

Jaulnah,  an  important  military  station  and  large  cantonment,, 
^n.lat.  19*  45'  N.,  and  long.  76*  34'  E.,is  situated  on  the  left  ban^i  odf 
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a  small  river  called  from  the  name  of  the  district  Khoondulgay  and 
is  elevated  about  1 700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forty  miles 
to  theeastof  Aunmgabad,  250  miles  N.W.  of  Hyderabad,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Bombay  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  from  the 
sea  in  a  direct  line  of  about  210  miles.     The  cantonment  is  situated 
upon  a  gentle  sloping  declivity  on  a  very  extensive  plain,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  range  of  tabular  trap  hills,  forming  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheatre.    The  cavaliy  lines  are  on  the  S.E.,  the  horse  and  foot 
artillery  on  the  N.W.,  and  the  infantry  in  the  centre.     The  town 
of  Khadarabad  (a  walled  fort),  lies  within  half  a  mile,  and  that  of 
Old  Jaulnah  within  two  miles  of  the  cantonment,  in  a  S.W.  direc- 
tion.    The  Khoondulga  river  separates  the  town  of  Khadarabad  and 
Old  Jaulnah,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  cantonment.     The 
tahle-land  in  front  and  on  each  flank,  is  of  the  trap  formation,  ele- 
vated about  150  feet  above  the  soil,  and  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position, over  which  is  a  red  gravel  of  a  lateritious  character,  mixed 
with  lime.     In  the  ravines  (of  which  there  are  many),  large  pieces 
of  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime  and  pieces  of  silex,  of  various  tints,  are 
found,  many  of  which  would  appear  to  contain  copper  or  iron.     A 
brown  ochre   is  also  found  here,  which  upon  exposure  becomes 
redish,  and  is  frequently  used  by  native  painters  as  a  body  colour, 
in  conjunction  with  other  pigments,  for  various  purposes.    The  sofl 
upon  which  the  cantonment  stands,  is  the  black  cotton  ground, 
which,  when  wet,  becomes  so  adhesive,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  walk  over  it,  and  when  dry,  breaks  into  large  deep  fissures  of 
considerable  depth  ;  but  produces  every  description  of  vegetable  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  in  the  highest  perfection.     Indeed  the 
climate  of  Jaulnah  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  horti* 
culture ;  most  of  the  European  vegetables  are  raised  in  great  per- 
fection.    Figs,  grapes,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  are  all  excellent 
in  the  season ;  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  latter  rival  any  in 
England,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour. 

The  climate  is  generally  considered  healthy :  the  monsoon  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  rains  continue  till  August, 
when  it  commonly  clears  up  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  then  com* 
mence  again,  and  terminate  in  September.  The  prevailing  winds 
daring  the  rains  vary  from  S.E.  to  S.W.  In  October  falls  of  rain 
sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  never  heavy ;  and,  from  this  period 
till  the  month  of  March  the  climate  is  delightfully  cool,  often  cold, 
and  the  winds  easterly.  The  months  of  April  and  May  are  un- 
pleasantly hot,  land  winds  blowing  with  great  violence;  but  the 
nights  are  generally  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant. 
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The  mondis  of  April  and  May  have  been  coi»idered  as  the  most 
unhealthy  for  Europeans;  fever,  dysentery,  and  liver  disease,  being 
frequent  In  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  fevers  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  amonpt 
the  natives,  principally  intermittents. 

The  variation  of  temperature  in  this  climate  is  considerable ;  th^ 
thermometer  has  beenlmown  to  range  during  the  night  from  38*  t» 
42* ;  during  the  day,  under  cover  in  houses,  from  68*  to  79* ;  and  ia 
the  sun  fVom  98*  to  120*  and  160*.  The  most  prevalent  disease  ia 
fever»  both  lemittent  and  intermittent,  but  chiefly  the  former^ 
arising  from  atmospherical  vicissitudes  and  exposure,  the  climate 
being  particularly  liable  to  sudden  changes,  which,  though  not 
always  observable  by  variatic^  of  the  thermometer,  is  yet  verj 
perceptible  to  the  feelings.  It  is  obvious^  therefore,  that  in  Suck  a 
climate  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  and  eomfozt 
of  the  troops,  both  European  and  native^ 

NagpooTy  the  capital  oi  the  Gundwana  province,,  is  extensive 
and  populous,  containing  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy.  It  is  sitnate  in  a  plain,  is  about  lOGO^ 
feet  aboVe  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  open  on  all  sides,  except  tlie 
west,  where  there  is  a  low  range  of  tabular  trap  hills*  The  smi 
consists  of  a  black  earth.  Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
general  character  of  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  around 
Nagpoor  is  very  much  alike.  The  country  is  considerably  elevated^ 
particularly  the  parts  nearest  to  Malwa ;  and  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  thence  to  the  sea  coast  of  Orissa  and  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  soil  is  black  and  stony,  covered  with  scattered  jungle,  and  in 
some  parts  with  excessively  long  grass.  The  jungles  and  grass  are 
generally,  through  the  night  and  morning,  covered  with  dew^  the 
evapoiitttion  of  which  makes  the  cold  considerable,  particularly  in 
the  morning.  The  seasons  are  similar  to  those  of  Central  India. 
The  nights  and  mornings  are  generally  cool  throughout  the  year^ 
and  the  variation  of  temperature  is  very  great.  From  November  ta 
February  the  thermometer  ranges  from  50*  to  90*,  and  sometimes 
it  rises  above  100*. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever  and  dysentery,  particularly  the 
former.  During  the  years  1816, 1817^  1818, 1819,and  1820,  the  cases 
of  fever  averaged  annually  82  per  cent,  in  the  effective  strength  of 
Europeans  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  sepoys ;  but  this  high  per-centage 
of  disease  arose  frcHn  the  greater  exposure  of  part  of  the  foree 
whilst  on  service,  particularly  from  marching  during  the  mornings 
and  evenings^  when  the  exhalations  from  the  jungle,  and  the  eva^ 
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poration  of  dew  from  the  loi^  rank  grass  so  d^undantly  covering 
the  country,  rendered  the  air  cold  and  unwholesome.  In  iaier 
jeaiiB  the  per-centage  of  ferer  has  been  much  less,  whi(^  is  chieflj 
owing  to  the  troops  having  been  stationary  in  the  most  open  and 
healthy  parts  of  the  country.  Fevers  are  the  endeitiic  of  Nagpoor 
and  the  adjoining  districts.  Hepatitis  is«  upon  the  whole,  less  fre'» 
quent  here  than  in  most  other  stations  in  India;  and  dysentery^ 
although  prevalent^  is  as  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  habits  and 
indulgoices  of  European  soldiers  as  to  the  climate*    During  the 

rains,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  fevers  are  purely  intermit- 
tent. As  the  air  becomes  drier  and  colder  the  remittent  type  is 
mort  fjreqHeat ;  and  during  the  hot  season  they  assume  the  continued 
type,  and  are  oftener  accompanied  with  disorder  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

As  a  mihtaary  station,  Nagpoor  waa  first  occupied  by  the  Madras 
troops  in  1816,  and  continued  as  such  under  the  Madras  presi- 
dency until  1820,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Bengal  presidency. 
From  the  year  1816  to  1820  barracks  were  erected  near  the  resi- 
dency in  a  most  unwholesome  position,  and  where  sickness  pre>- 
vailed  among  the  tiroops  to  a  great  extent.  On  the  Madras  troops 
being  rdieved  by  the  Bengal  army  in  1820,  a  new  ground  was 
taken  up  at  Kamptee,  a  few  miles  from  the  residency,  where  the 
troops  became  comparatively  healthy.  It  is  situated  upon  black 
cotton  ^xmnd,  extending  along  the  river  Keemah  east  and  west^ 
about  4  J  miles.  The  roads  through  the  cantonments  in  all  direc- 
tions are  well  riaised,  and  thickly  covered  with  gravel  and  sand  to 
keep  th^Qi  dry  and  good.  Nagpoor  was  again  restored  to  the 
Madras  presidency  in  1826  or  1827,  and  continues  one  of  their 
frontier  stations. 


Sect.  YI.-— 0»  the  Diet  und  Regimen  usually  adopted  hyEuro^ 
peans  on  theit  ^rrivaly  and  during  their  Stay  in  India  and 
in  Warm  Climates  generally^  as  predisposing  and  exeitinff 
Causes  of  Disease. 

Having  treated  of  the  probable  causes  of  dis'eases  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  considered  them  as  respects  their  general  sources  and 
modes  of  operation  on  the  European  constitution,  and  also  as  to 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  they  present  them- 
selves in  paiticular  tttuations  and  localities,  I  now  proceed  to  in- 
quire into  woaxe  of  thcbe  probable  causes  which  predispose  the 
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system  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  more  energetic  agents  of  disease 
which  occasionally  co-operate  with  them  towards  the  production  of 
morbid  actions,  and  which  not  unfrequently  are,  of  themselves, 
productive  of  disorder. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  terrestrial  exhalations,  as  already 
shown,  are  a  very  fruitful  source  of  disease,  particularly  in  warm 
climates,  where  the  changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  great, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  often  loaded  with  moisture  under  an 
oppressive  and  burning  sun,  exhausting  the  general  energies  of  the 
system,  and  impairing  the  powers  of  digestion ;  and,  as  many  of 
the  most  formidable  diseases  in  India  are  found  to  be  dependant 
on  plethora,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  show  how  this  condition 
of  the  vascular  system  is  produced.  If  food  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  a  quality  and  in  quantity  suitable  to  the  vital  energies 
of  the  system,  it  is  changed  into  a  healthy  chyle,  suited  to  the  repair 
pf  the  frame ;  but  if  the  appetite  be  excited  so  as  to  receive  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  if  ina^dequate  means 
be  resorted  to,  to  procure  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  what  is 
superabundant  or  noxious,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system 
must  be  the  consequence ;  and  this  state  will  be  productive  of  active 
disease  in  some  important  viscus,  particularly  in  warm  climates, 
in  those  viscera  which  are  more  especially  influenced  by  the  very 
efficient  sources  of  disease  already  alluded  to. 

Whether  the  quantity  of.  food  generally  taken  by  European  resi- 
denters  in  warm  climates  be  too  great,  and  whether  the  beverages 
usually  resorted  to,  are  such  as  the  wants  of  the  system  demand^ 
and  no  more,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire;  and  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  how  any  excess  of  food  or  drink  beyond  what 
is  necessarily  called  for,  becomes  productive  of  .that  particular 
condition  of  the  vascular  system  in  which  the  majority  of  intertro- 
pical diseases  originate,  and  without  the  previous  existence  of  which 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  these  diseases, — viz.,  those  which 
proceed  from  the  soil, — would  be  less  frequently  productive  of 
their  usual  effects  upon  tlie  European  constitution. 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  mode  of  living  in  India, 
it  is  necessary  to  detail  the  usual  routine  of  a  single  day,  observed 
by  the  European  orders  of  society  :— The  military  officer  goes  to 
parade  at  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  breakfasts  between  eight  and  nine 
upon  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  with  fish,  meat,  eggs,  rice,  and  whatever 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  From  breakfast  till  one  o'clock, 
he  generally  applies  to  study  or  amusement,  or  to  paying  visits. 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  perhaps  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  the 
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nature  of  the  articles  taken  at  it,  produce  thirst,  which  renders  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  it  urgent,  and  occasional  draughts  of  wine 
and  water,  beer  and  water,  or  brandy  and  water,  are  therefore 
necessarily  taken ;  and  although  this  is  by  no  m6ans  9  habit,  nor  i» 
indulged  in  beyond  what  seems  a  matter  of  necessity,  yet  it  must, 
in  a  certain  degree,  be  injurious.  At  one  o'clock  he  eats  a  hearty 
tLflfen  (limcheon),  consisting  of  roast  and  boiled  meat,  fish,  mulla- 
gatawney  or  other  soups,  various  wines,  bottled  beer,  &c.  He 
afterwards  occasionally  rides  out  in  the  sun,  lounges  on  a  sofa,  or 
amuses  himself  with  cricket  or  fives  till  evening  parade.  Dinner 
is  next  disposed  of,  at  seven  o'clock,  or  half-past  seven,  or  eight. 
This  meal  is  generally  profuse,  consisting  of  soups,  fish,  rich  and 
hot  curries,  roast  and  boiled  meats,  and  other  richly-made  dishes, 
with  various  wines,  and  bottled  beer.  To  all  this  succeeds  cofiTee 
or  tea ;  and  upon  the  repleted  stomach  and  excited  system  he  retires 
to  bed  at  eleven  or  twelve,  when  the  feverish  collapse  induces  the 
sound  sleep  indicating  plethora,  or  the  restless  sluinbers  attendant 
upon  prolonged  excitement. 

The  same  system,  which  is  pursued  daily  by  the  military  man, 
and  which  is  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  habits  and  dispo-* 
sition  of  the  individual,  is  followed,  with  but  little  variation,  by  the 
civilian.  The  latter  rides,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  from  his 
country-house  to  his  office,  where  he  generally  has  tiffen  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  rides  home  again  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to 
dinner,  which  is  usually  upon  the  large  scale  already  noticed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  animal  food  is  partaken  of  very  gene^ 
rally  at  three  meals  daily,  and  always  at  two  of  them ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  species  of  food  contributes  most  powerfully  to 
the  production  of  a  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
foundation  which  is  thereby  laid  for  disease  is  most  sure,  and,  when 
inquired  after,  most  apparent  In  order  to  trace  more  clearly  the 
bad  effects  of  over-feeding  the  body,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  various  articles  of  food  and 
drink  usually  adopted  by  the  European  residenter  in  India  and  warm 
climates. 

The  hot  and  highly  spiced  soups  which  are  usually  taken  in  warm 
elimates,  both  to  tiffen  and  dinner,  are  hurtful  to  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  liver.  They  serve  to  distend  the  former  viscus,  to 
induce  an  excited  state  of  its  mucous  surface,  and  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  fluids  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. Owing  to  the  intimate  nervous  connection  existing  between, 
\he  digestive  canal  and  the- liver,  they  also  tend  to  stimulate  th^ 
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latter  viscus^  and  to  induce,  by  the  frequent  and  daily  r^petitioB  of 
the  stimuluisi,  an  inflammatory  state  of  its  vessels.  SoupSy  mor&« 
OTety  of  this  description  are  themselves  difficult  of  digestion^  partis 
cularly  by  weak  individuals,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
over-diluting  the  gastric  fluids ;  and  they  not  unfrequetidy  impede, 
from  the  same  cause,  the  digestion  of  other  substance^  takem  about 
the  same  time.  The  same  observations  equally  apply  to  highly 
spiced  curries  aild  sauces ;  these  also  tend  to  irritate  or  excite  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  to  stimulate  the  palate  and  appetite,  «o  as  to 
lead  the  individual  to  partake  of  more  than  the  fimctioiiis  of  the 
digestive  organs  can  dispose  of  in  a  healthy  manner.  To  all  these 
Excitements  are  usually  added,  at  thre6  meals  e»ch  day,  variously 
prepared  dishes  and  beverages,— so  that  when  the  appetite  is  cloyed 
by  one,  it  may  still  relish  some  other ;  and  hence  a  much  greats 
quantity  of  food  is  usually  taken  than  can  be  well  digested ;  or^  if 
digested,  than  the  wants  g£  the  system  require.  To  the  allurements 
which  variety  prdsents^  are  added,  at  no  less  than  two  meals  daily, 
those  which  various  wines  and  beverages  offer.  These  latter  are 
indulged  ifi,  and  they  impart  their  aid  to  the  various  spiced  ditiheSy 
sauces,  and  curries,  in  stimulating  the  stomach  to  receive  moiie  ihto 
it  than  it  can  properly  dispose  of,  and  in  exciting  and  promoting  an 
infiammat(»ry  action  of  the  Vessels  of  the  liver  aiid  mucous  surface 
of  the  digestive  caUal.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived^  that  the  «^eles 
of  diet,  and  the  great  variety  of  them,  together  with  Ihe  wineii  whifch 
are  used  in  warm  climates,  more  especially  in  the  East^  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  excite  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  to  induce  in- 
flunmatory  action  in  these  viscera  particularly ;  that,  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  tlieir  being  taken,  the  appetite  is  roused  by  them  beyond  its 
natural  and  healthy  pitch;  that  hence  they  are  usually  ^ken  in 
great  excess,  or  much  beyond  what  is  requisite  to  the  wants  of  the 
system ;  und  that,  as  soon  as  the  artificially  rovtsed  excit^ent  of 
the  digestive  function  subsides,  the  organs  Employed  in  the  operas 
tion  are  inadequate  to  dispose,  in  a  healthy  manner^  of  all  which 
has  been  taken^  and  on  which  they  have  to  act ;  aiid  h^nce  an  inav^ 
perfectly  digested  chyle  is  formed,  which  vitiates  the  whole  circu- 
lating masSf  excites  the  system,  imd  assists  in  the  generlition  of 
disease.  A  large  portion  also  of  the  imperfectly  digested  food  be* 
comes  acid,  acrid,  or  otherwise  hurtfuly  and  either  irritates  or 
inflames  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  whilst  it  passes  off  witik 
the  egesta,  or  is  partly  absorbed  and  caa-riefd  into  the  blood,  where 
it  becomes  the  cause  of  disorder  in  those  organs  to  which  it  is  more 
immediately  conveyed. 
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The  bottled  ak  and  beor  which  are  taken  in  the  East  Indies  and 
other  warm  dtimatea,  are  also  particularly  hurtful  to  the  European 
eoDstitution,  and  contribute  largely  towarda  promoting  the  ill  effects 
of  tboae  articles  of  diet  now  mentioned.  From  this,  hawever»  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  th<|t  bottled  ale  or  beer  are  in  tbemselvea  nn- 
vholesomey  but  thfit  they  dispose  to  plethora,  and  are  injurious  to 
the  fiuuctions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  when  taken  too  largely,  or 
aboT^t  the  same  time  with  soups  and  various  winfs.  ThQ  admix<< 
tore  of  the  differ^it  beverages  and  articles  of  diet  is  very  often  tha 
chief  cause  of  disorder. 

The  living  of  the  European  soldier  in  India  in  many  respects 

resembles  that  of  the  better  classes  of  European  society,  es^cepting 

that  bis  breakfaa^t  is  less  substantial,  his  beverages  more  spirituous, 

and  his  dishes  less  Qumerpus.    The  hurtful  ps.rts  of  the  diet  of 

Eurppeans  are,  however,  attainable,  and  usually  adopted  by  him, 

He  is  oftea  e^pposed  to  the  raw  morning  air,  loaded  with  the  exha* 

lations  from  the  soil,^  before  the  sun  has  rarefied  them  and  rendered 

them  cofuparative](y  innocuous,  with  a  scanty  or  with  almost  no 

breakfast,  and,  upon  a  nearly  empty  stomach,  receives  his  allowance 

of  two  large  glasses  of  omdiluted  arrack.     The  hurtful  efiectsi  of 

this  vpon  the  system,  mor^  particularly  upon  the  stoqiach  and  liver, 

must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind.    Officers  will  c<Hisult 

theiv  own  interests,  as  well  as  their  better  feelings,  by  attending  to 

this  particular  diet  of  the  soldier  \  and  by  doing  so,  they  will  bei 

the.  means  of  preserving  those  uuder  their  command  both  healthy 

and  efficient,  and  thus  acquire  their  respect  and  attachment.     It 

would  be  better  for  the  soldier,  in  warm  climates,  were  he  to  have 

his  breafcfast  as  sQon  aft^r  be  rises  as  possible,  and  that  this  meal 

should  be,  as  respects  both  kind  and  quality,  sufficient  till  the 

middle  or  sfternopn  of  the  day.     He  would  then  bear  exposure  to 

the  chief  qsiuses  of  disease,  which  are  generally  concentrated  and 

energetic  eegrly  in  the  morning,  without  risk,  and  be  better  able  to» 

endure  the  exercise  and  duties  of  the  day.    The  hotly-spiced  soups 

and  curries  which  are  usually  prepared  for  the  dinnei:  of  the  soldiei; 

are  generally  prejudicial,  and  relished  by  him  only  after  he  baa 

become  accustomed  to  them.    A  simpler  mode  of  dressing  his  meat 

diet  ought  therefore  to  be  generally  enforced,  and  his  allowance  of 

spirits  should  be  served  put  to  him  in  a  diluted  state  in  the  evening, 

so  as  to  be  taken  aftejr  bis  dinner,  or  about  night.<fall,  when  the 

system  is  liable  tp  be  invaded  by  endemic  causes  of  disease*  which 

then  generally  accumulate  with  the  falling  dews  and  fogs,  and  with 

the  stillness  of  the  air,  which  frequently  prevails  at  this  time  of  the 

evening. 
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The  diet  of  the  natives  varies  very  considerablj.  The  Mafio- 
medan  eats  meat  daily,  when  he  can  procure  it.  The  Pariah  and 
some  of  the  other  castes  adopt  a  similar  indulgence,  to  an  extent 
which  varies  with  circumstances ;  and  but  few  of  the  Hindoos  alto- 
gether abstain  from  animal  food  of  some  kiiid  or  other.  Everf 
with  many  of  the  stricter  castes,  the  flesh  of  the  wild  deer,  th^ 
antelope,  and  of  fowls  and  game  bf  all  kinds,  are  not  forbidden : 
and  fish,  both  fresh  and  dried,  is  partaken  of  by  all.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  animal  food  is  sparingly  used  amongst  the  natives,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Pariahs,  who  partake  of 
animal  food  When  they  cAn  procui'e  it,  but  genetally  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  Europeans.  Those  of  the  natives,  however,  who  partly 
live  on  animal  diet>  are  stronger  and  more  able  to  bear  up  against 
acute  diseases  than  those  who  live  mor^  exclusively  on  vegetable 
food.  The  diseases  of  the  former  somewhat  more  nearly  approach 
to  the  type  and  character  of  the  disorders  of  Europeans ;  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  much  less  inflammatory,  and  generally  much 
more  fatal,  the  powers  of  lif<5  sooner  sinking  under  them  when  they 
assume  an  acute  form. 

This  circumstance,  which  is  important  in  Various  bearings,  has 
been  unjustly  viewed  as  distinctly  showing  the  necessity  of  recom- 
mending the  European  to  adopt  a  full  and  liberal  diet  of  animal 
food ;  but  the  indication  which  may  legitimately  be  derived  from 
it  has  been  carried  much  too  far,  and  the  diflerence  in  the  original 
conformation  and  temperament  of  Europeans  and  Hindoos  has  not 
been  taken  into  account.  The  European  also,  it  should  be  recoU 
lected,  is  fully  formed,  and  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers 
developed,  ere  he  embarks  for  India ;  hence  food  is  required  only 
for  the  repair  and  support  of  the  system.  The  use  of  animal  food 
once  in  the  day,  and  that  in  moderate  quantity,  is  all  that  is  )*equi- 
site  to  the  support  of  bodily  vigour ;  and  whatever  is  taken  beyond 
this,  or  even  beyond  a  very  moderate  quantity  at  a  single  meal 
daily,  generates  plethora,  occasions  congestions  of  the  venous 
system,  and  induces  an  oppressed  and  cachectic  state  of  the  body, 
soon  producing  acute  disease,  which  speedily  exhausts  itself,  and 
terminates  in  fatal  collapse^ 

Having  now  shown  that  the  diet  of  Europeans  iil  warm  climates 
generally,  and  in  India  in  particular,  is  much  too  rich,  stimulating, 
and  heating,  and  productive  of  plethora  of  the  vascular  system,  and 
consequently  of  fever,  whenever  the  exciting  causes  of  fever  are  in 
sufficient  force  to  afiTect  the  system ;  and  having  expressed  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  calculated,  in  a  most  marked  manner,  to  disorder 
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the  ftinctions  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  those  of  the  liver^ 
and  to  lead  to  organic  disease ;  I  shall  nest  offer  some  remarks 
upon  exercise,  as  necessary  to  health  in  warm  countries ;  and  then 
conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  consequences  to  which  full 
diet  and  want  of  exercise  necessarily  lead  in  warm,  and  indeed  in 
all  climates. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  most  sure  means  of  pro- 
moting the  health  in  warm  as  well  as  in  temperate  and  cold  countries. 
Europeans  residing  in  the  former  generally  experience  a  listles^ness 
and  indisposition  to  bodily  exertion  of  every  kind,  that  completely 
precludes  all  ideas  of  any  effort,  unless  when  circumstances  compel 
them ;  hence  those  who,  either  from  their  position  in  society,  the 
nature  of  their  avocations,  or  from  an  uncontrollable  indolence, 
resort  not  to  this  means  of  preserving  health,  soon  become  the  prey 
of  disease.  Exercise  in  warm  climates,  even  when  taken  in  the 
coolest  time  of  the  morning  and  evening,  necessarily  produces 
copious  perspiration,  which  is  not  generally  pleasant  to  the  sensa^ 
tions  of  those  who  have  spent  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  cold 
countries.  But  it  is  the  very  copiousness  of  perspiration  which 
renders  exercise  salutary,  if  care  be  taken  ^not  to  chill  the  body 
subsequently.*  The  full  meals  of  animal  food»  and  the  usual  course 
of  diet  and  regimen  adopted  by  European  residenters  in  warm 
coimtries,  tend  so  invariably  to  create  a  plethoric  condition  of  the 
vascular  system,  and  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  liVer  and  spleen 
especially,  that  if  the  former  be  not  diminished  by  the  copious 
perspirations  occasioned  by  active  afid  frequent  exertion,  and  the 
latter  removed  by  the  accelerated  circulation^  as  well  as  by  the 
increased  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  surface  of  the  body^ 
produced  by  the  same  means,  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
fevers,  hepatitis,  dysentery,  &c.,  must,  sooner  or  later,  supervene 
upon  exposure  to  their  exciting  causes.     The  usual  consequence  of 

*  Much  mischief  frequently  arises  from  the  habit  too  generally  adopted  by  all 
classes  of  Europeans  of  throwing  off  the  coat,  neckcloth,  or  stock,  and  thus 
lounging  on  a  couch  or  sofa,  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  upon  returning  home 
OYerheated  and  perspiring  from  riding  or  walking.  The  use  of  the  punkah,  or 
favge  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  body  when  perspiring  from  exercise  and 
deprired  of  the  outer  habiliments,  is  equally  hurtful.  When  exposed,  under 
such  drcnmstances,  to  currents  of  cool  air,  the  evaporation  from  the  body  is 
accelerated,  coldness  of  its  surface  rapidly  produced,  and  the  circulation  sud- 
denly thrown  back  upon  a  weakened,  predisposed,  and  sometimes  an  already 
diseased  organ.  The  imprudence  now  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  it, 
is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  sickness  amongst  young  European  recruits  on  theic 
arrival  in  India. 
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Dverfeedin^,  in  all  animals,  aa  well  as  in  man,  combined  with  indo* 
lence  and  want  of  exertion,  is  enlargement  of  the  great  glandular 
oi^gans  of  the  abdomen,  particularlj  the  liver ;  and  thia  consequence 
is  the  more  marked,  and  the  sooner  induced,  the  wanner  the  tem-> 
perature  in  which  the  animal  exists,  and  the  more  complete  the 
inaction  to  which  he  is  doomed. 

Sat  a  regular  and  sufficient  exercise,-*-T«o  as  to  promote  a  full  and 
eopious  perspiration  and  regular  circulation  in  the  cutaneous  aur- 
&ce,*— is  not  only  serviceable  in  overcoming  plethora,  and  unload^ 
ing  the  vascular  system  of  a  part  of  those  fluids  which  are  con- 
tinually being  conveyed  into  it  tbrough  the  medium  of  the  absorb- 
ing vessels,  and  in  removing  the  congestions  and  determinations  of 
the  circulating  mass  upon  the  large  abdominal  viscera ;  but  it  most 
unequivocally  and  powerfully  promotes  the  healthy  ftmctions  of 
those  organs  which  are  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most  im- 
portant secretions  of  the  body,  and  in  the  elimination  of  those  ma- 
terials &om  the  blood  which  have  served  their  purposes  in  the 
eeoaomy,  and  whose  removal  from  it  is  requisite  to  its  healthy  con- 
ditioB.  The  secretion  of  bile,  the  removal  of  congestions  of  this 
fluid  in  the  biliary  duqts,  as  well  as  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  urine,  and  the  cutaneous  secretions,  are  all  pro- 
moted by  a  regular  and  sufficient  exercise. 

But  in  order  that  .exercise  may  be  beneflcialy  it  must  be  regular, 
and  continued  without  intermissions  of  indolence — it  must  be  daily, 
and  in  warm  climates  it  should  be  taken  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  evening ;  thus  leaving  the  intermediate  hot  part  of  the  day  to 
reading,  study,  conversation,  or  whatever  occupations  may  not 
over-fatigue  or  over-excite  the  system.  By  this,  however,  it  is  not 
meant  to  inculcate  that  no  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  that  lighter  occupations  and  amusemei^ts  may  not 
then  be  entered  upon ;  but  that  these  should  be  pursued  much 
more  rarely,  and  with  greater  precautions  as  to  temperature  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  than  in  the  early  and  latter  parts  of  the  day. 
Other  precautions  as  to  exercise  are  also  necessary,  even  when  re- 
sorted to  at  periods  apparently  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose^  It 
should  not  be  too  violent  in  its  nature  or  tend^icy,  so  as  to  fatigue 
and  exhaust  the  system ;  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses already  indicated,  and  should,  in  a  warm  climate,  be  followed 
by  a  genial  and  copious  perspiration,  which  ought  not  to  be  checked 
by  e^^posure  to.  cold  or  currents  of  air,  or  by  a  sudden  discontinu- 
ance of  the  exerqise  which  occasioned  it.  During  the  period  of 
taking  exercise,  those  causes  and  places  which  have  been  shown  to 
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be  productive  of  terrestrial  exbalations  should  be  avoided ;  but  if 
the  exercise  be  properly  suited  to  the  season  and  time  of  the  day  in 
which  it  is  taken,  they  need  not  in  any  measure  be  dreaded^ 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  exercise  that  is  to  be  preferred,  this 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  Riding  in  carriages  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  uiUess  in 
the  cases  of  weak,  sickly,  or  convalescent  persons.  Horseback 
and  walking  exercise  are  preferable,  and  both  should  be  resorted 
to.  Cricket  and  fives  are  useful  and  amusing  means  of  exercise 
in  the  cooler  periods  of  the  day,  and  billiards  answer  the  purpose 
well  when  the  temperature  precludes  any  more  active  means.  Above 
all,  indolence  should  be  avoided,  whether  of  mind  or  body ;  it 
enervates  the  whole  frame,  becomes  more  inveterate  from  indul- 
gence, and  exposes  the  system  to  the  invasion  of  all  the  causes  of 
intertropical  diseases.  An  inactive  mode  of  life  also  leads  the  mind 
to  indulgences  which  are  hurtful  to  its  own  energies,  as  well  as 
banej^  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  body.  When  the  mind  is 
unemployed  or  unexcited  by  those  avocations  and  undertakings, 
which,  while  they  interest  the  mind  itself,  impart  energy  to  the 
frame,  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  life  are  more  freely  indulged 
in,  the  causes  of  disease  more  readily  impress  the  system,  both 
from  without  and  from  within,  and  hence  the  indolent  and  inactive 
become  soonest  the  prey  of  disease,  and  a(e  its  most  ready  and 
numerous  victims*  That  person  will  enjoy  his  health  the  best,  of 
any,  in  warm  climates,  who  occupies  his  mind  with  interesting  and 
important  pursuits, — who  takes  a  regular,  a  judicious,  and  a  suffi- 
cient exercise, — who  lives  in  moderation  and  without  undue  indul- 
gences, and  adopts  in  every  respect  what  I  have  recommended  in 
a  former  section  of  this  work.* 

Of  all  the  various  animal  wants  and  indulgences,  eating  and 
drinking  are  those  most  liable  to  irregularity,  from  their  being  so 
mnch  under  the  control  of  the  will,  from  the  gratification  they  aiSord 
to  the  senses,  and  from  the  frequent  return  of  the  desire,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  of  complying  with  the  intimation  they  convey  at 
comparatively  but  short  intervals.  The  wise  provision,  however, 
manifested  in  our  organization,  and  the  wide  range  permitted  to 
man  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  are  such  as  both  to  allow  of  great 
diversity  in  his  selection,  and  to  diminish  the  danger  of  an  injudi- 
eioiis  adoption.  Yet  the  wise  limits  imposed  by  nature  cannot  be 
frequently  passed  without  danger.     Such  imprudence  frequently, 

*  See  page  53. 
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indeed,  punishes  itself.  But  the  repetition  of  excesses,  or  the 
adoption  of  a  too  great  quantity,  variety,  or  improper  quality,  of 
food  and  drink,  is  always  productive  of  effects  most  injurious  to 
the  functions,  and  even  to  the  organization,  of  those  organs  whose 
office  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  ingesta,  and  to  change  them  intohealtlij 
materials  for  the  repair  and  support  of  the  frame.  If  we  look 
iclosdy  into  the  commencement  and  early  progress  of  many  of  the 
disorders  of  warm  climates,  we  ^all  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
how  errors  committed  in  this  way  influence  the  functions  of  the 
ahdominal  viscera,  and  derange  the  whole  system.  While  occa- 
sional excesses,  or  deviations  from  the  strict  rules  of  temperance, 
are  productive  of  increased  action,  which  soon  subsides  if  the  cause 
be  not  renewed, — and  while  several  of  the  consequences  of  such 
excesses  remedy  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  art,  when 
the  functions  and  organization  of  the  internal  viscera  are  sound  or 
not  materially  impaired,— yet  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  excite- 
ments exhausts  the  energies  of  the  constitution,  until  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  preserve  it  from  suffering  from  the  slighter  causes  of 
disease,  which,  in  their  unimpaired  condition,  they  would  have 
successfully  withstood. 

The  influence  of  diet  and  regimen  upon  the  health  of  Europeans 
in  warm  climates,  is  very  forcibly  shown  in  the  varying  characters 
or  kinds  of  disease  to  which  they  are  subject,  accordmg  as  the 
modes  of  living  differ.  European  soldiers  live  much  less  fully,  as 
respects  eating,  than  their  superiors ;  but  they  drink  more  sptritootts 
liquors,  and  indulge  in  the  intoxicating  drinks  of  the  country. 
They  are  also  exposed  mo<^  to  1^  climate  and  its  vicissitudes,  and 
to  the  -exhaflations  proceeding  ^m  the  soil.  The  results  of  all 
these  upon  their  constitutions  are,  a  greater  liability  to,  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  the  more  acute  form  of  hepatitis.  On  the  other 
kandythe  belter  classes  of  society,  who  indulge  more  in  the  gratifi. 
cations  of  the  table,  who  drink  more  wholesome  beverages  uid  in 
much  greater  naoderation,  and  who  are  less  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  'Climate  and  to  marsh  exhalations,  are  less  subjeet  to 
feveiv  and^senCery,  but  more  liable  to  stomach  oonxplaints,  and  to 
the  functioQal  and  chronic  disorders  of  tbe  liver« 

The  oliservations  now  offered  respecting  the  manner  of  li<riog  Iq 
warm  sAimates  generally,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  so- 
defy  in  several  countries  in  Europe ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
diseases  which  are  met  with  in  the  middlii^  and  better  classes  of 
persons  in  these  coimtries,  derive  their  origin  from  the  full  living 
and   the  heating  and  nutritious  dishes  indulged  in.      In    warm 
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climateSy  however,  the  hurtful  effects  of  thig  sort  of  diet  are  height* 
ened  hy  the  greater  elevation  of  temperature,  hy  the  abundance  of 
terrestrial  exhalations  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Europeans  residing  in  warm  countries  seldom 
eDJoy  exercise  to  the  extent  to  which  they  require  it,  and  by  the 
general  indisposition  on  their  parts  to  take  it,  even  when  they  have 
it  in  their  power.  The  succession,  also,  of  seasons,  va^ing  so 
much  83  arespects  tempesature  in  cold  and  tempexat^  countries, 
while  it  tends  to  produce  in  ihese  quarters  various  diseases,  not 
materially  prevalent  in  India  or  in  warm  climates,  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  diminishing  the  evils  resulting  from  full  living,  and  in 
invigorating  the  system  generally.  Within  the  tropics,  the  bracing 
eSeeti  of  a  cool  dry  air  are  seldom  felt;  and  i^e  continued  opera- 
tion of  a  hig^  temperature  and  a  moist  ai^  loaded  with  miasmata* 
most  materially  impairs  4}he  powers  of  life,  diminishes  and  others 
wise  deranges  the  secreting  viscera,  and  renders  over-feeding,  and 
aU  other  kinds  of  intemperance,  productive  of  plethora,  and  the 
diseases  resulting  therefrom,  as  well  as  those  maladies  which  spring 
directly  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  secretions  concerned  in  the 
^mctions  of  digestion  and  chylificatioii. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON    THE    EARLY    OR    PREMONITORY    SYMPTOMS    OF    INTERTROPICAL 

DISEASES. 


It  will  be  admitted  by  all  practitioners,  that  disease  is  generally  &r 
advanced  before  application  is  made  for  relief.  In  civil  life  this  is 
a  circumstance  which  the  physician  cannot  coiitrol,  however  he 
may  regret  it ;  but  it  is  somewhat  different  with  the  regimental  sui^ 
geon.  He  is  constantly  with  his  men;  and  if  his  attention  be 
directed  to  the  well-being  of  those  under  his  charge,  he  may  often 
obiserve,  even  in  the  chaise  of  countenance,  the  approach  of  dis- 
ease. By  carefully  and  watchfully  discharging  his  duty,  in  warm 
climates  more  particularly,  and  by  detecting  the  accession  of  dis* 
order,  he  acquires  a  great  advantage  over  the  practitioner  in  civil 
life, — an  advantage  which  he  may  turn  to  account,  either  in  check- 
ing disease  at  its  outset,  by  the  treatment  which  he  may  then  adopt, 
or  in  diminishing  its  severity  and  danger  through  its  advanced 
stages,  when  it  cannot  be  arrested.  That  these  advantages  are  at- 
tainable by  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  individuals  committed  to  their  charge,  was  very  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  me  during  the  expedition  to  Java,  when  in  charge  of 
His  Majesty's  78th  regiment.  On  all  occasions  of  actual  service 
within  the  tropics,  the  efficiency  of  every  man  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  with  that  feeling,  my  attention  was  particularly 
drawn  to-  the  men  under  my  charge ;  not  only  to  give  assistance 
when  called  upon,  but  to  endeavour  to  prevent  disease.  In  order 
to  gain  this  desirable  end,  I  made  it  a  point,  during  the  passage  to 
Java,  from  Apiil  to  August  1811,  at  the  daily  parade  of  each  com- 
pany, and  often  when  the  men  were  off  duty,  to  examine  the 
expression  of  their  countenances ;  and  whenever  I  observed  any 
sign  that  marked  the  slightest  degree  of  disorder,  I  immediately 
instituted  farther  inquiry,  and  resorted  to  means  suited  to  the  infor- 
mation obtained.  The  good  effects  of  this  attention  were  mani- 
fested on  the  disembarkment  of  the  troops  at  Java.  Not  more 
than  seven  Were  left  sick  out  of  about  500  men  in  the  head-quarter 
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ship,  and  which  were  under  my  more  immediate  chaige ;  and  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  oat  of  the  whole  regiment  of  1070  men  : 
thus  proving  that  the  diseases  of  warm  climates  may  be  often  pre- 
vented, or  checked,  or  mitigated,  by  early  measures  of  a  decided 
and  appropriate  nature. 

:  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease  are  frequently  so  very 
slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  patient  himself,  and  are  often 
considered  of  no  moment  by  the  physician.    This  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  indifference  with  which  many  treat  what  is  caUed 
slight  bilious  feelings,  and  from  the  expectation,  that  the  uneasy 
s^isations  which  are  felt  arise  from  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  some  one  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  will  soon 
bring  about  its  own  cure,  without  the  trouble  of  application  for 
medical  advice,  or  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  resorting  to  medi^ 
cine.     But  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  so  lightly  viewed,  and 
is,  moreover,  of  so  great  moment  to  the  public  services  of  the 
country,  that  the  attention  of  both  the  physician  and  the  commu-i 
nity  should  be  properly  directed  to  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  and 
checking  disease,  and  thus  of  preserving  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
warm  climates  more  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
-    It  is  evident  to  every  one^who  has  observed  the  early  progress  of 
disease,  that,  before  those  sensations  and  symptoms  are  experienced 
which  are  more  generally  regarded  as  denoting  its  actual  existence, 
a.  period  elapses  during  which  disorder  is  forming  and  advancing  to 
that  pitch  which  at  last  convinces  the  patient  himself,  and  the  me- 
dical  man  to  whom  he  then  applies,  that  disease  has  assumed  a 
specific  and  an  important  character.     In  the  very  numerous  in- 
stances of  fever  which  are  hourly  occurring  to  the  intertropical 
practitioner,  patients  seldom  or  ever  apply  to  him ;  nor  does  he 
scarcely  ever  meet  with  a  case  of  the  disease,  before  the  stage  of 
rigor  is  fully  formed ;  and  most  frequently  not  until  the  stage  of 
reaction  or  excitement  is  developed.     And  yet^  every  medical  man 
who  has  looked  closely  into  the  phenomena  which  disease  presents, 
from  the  first  impression  of  its  exciting  causes,  until  it  fully  ex- 
plodes itself  upon  the  frame,  knows  that  days  of  disorder  exist, 
marked  by  symptoms,  which,  however  perceptible  and  perfectly 
cognizable  to  the  experienced  and  closely  observing  physician,  are 
yet  treated  as  immaterial  by  the  patient  himself,  or  at  least  looked 
upon  as  that  sort  of  slight  stomach  or  biliary  disorder  which 
qnietnde  and  moderate  diet  will  remove,  without  further  assistance. 
In  fuller  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  a  very  fVe- 
qiieut  occurrence,  and  one  that  uill  be  recognised,  not  only  by  those 
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iii  IIKlil^  but  by  those  wbo  hwre  erer  been  tbere^-^mipe  sbooln^ 
and  btintiDg  parties.  These  are  generally  artanged  late  in  the  even- 
ing, after  dinner^  and  are  entered  upon  early  in  the  morning.  It » 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  individuals  engaged  in  them  can  have 
the  repose  necessary  to  recruit  the  system  from  the  exertions  oi  the 
preceding  day.  After  riding  eight  or  ten  miles^  they  oommenee 
snipe  shootii^  in  the  marshes  and  rice  fields,  where  they  are  np  to 
their  knees  in  wat^r ;  and  thus,  in  a  state  of  £fitigue,  they  ace  at 
once  brought  \irithin  the  influence  of  those  marshy  exhalations 
whdch  are  the  most  fte^uent  exciting  cause  of  fever  in  warm  clU 
mates.  The  exposure  to  this  cause  taking  place  during  a  period  of 
pre^spositibn  to  its  invasion,  and  at  a  time  of  the  day  when  the 
eause  itself  is  in  considerable  concentration,  that  impression  is 
made  upon  the  system  which  is  productive  of  fever,  and  \t^  future 
subject  returns  from  ht^  exdnrsion  wit&  the  seeds  of  it  sown  in  his 
frame.  For  a  day  or  two  he  (somplains  of  little  or  nothing  except- 
ing a  weight  in  his  back,  loins,  and  limbs,  some  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a  disinclination  to  exercise  or  employment  of  any  kind.  To 
these  he  attaches  no  importance,  imputes  them  to  fotigue  firom  his 
excursion,  and  he  does  not  resort  to  any  means  for  removing  them« 
They,  however,  continue,  and  even  increase;  and  in  a  short  tkne 
a  slight  headach,  with  confusion  of  ideas»  comes  on,  especially 
towards  evenitig*,  and  is  attended  with  disturbed  repose  and  unplea« 
sant  dreams.  Hia  appetite  now  becomes  fhrdiet  diminished,  his 
countenance  is  pale,  sallow,  and  a  somewhat  darker  tinge  is  re- 
marked beneath  his  eyes,  which  are  at  the  same  time  muddy^  and 
deficient  of  their  usual  expression  and  liveliness.,  These  symptoms 
continue  for  several  days :  they  are  insufficient  to  confine  him,  or 
even  to  excite  ideas  of  his  beiag  actually  ill ;  but  he  feek  out  of 
health,  and  every  kind  of  occupation  is  a  burden  to  him.  At  last, 
after  a  period  widely  varying  in  its  dul'ation^  generally  enduring 
from  two  or  three  days  to  a  fortnigbt,***during  which  time  these 
symptoms  contijmko  gradually  to  increase,— -nausea  often  super*^ 
venes,  the  bowels  become  irregular,  the  tongue  white  and  loaded, 
tihe  countenance  sunk  and  muddy,  the  sur&ce  cold,  dry,  and  harsh; 
and  at  last;  irregular  chills,  formication,  and  even  complete  rigors, 
supervene,  with  sinking  and  a  sense  of  anxiety  at  the  pit  of  the  8to-% 
mach  and  prcecordia,  and  increase  of  the  pain  in  the  head,  loins,  and 
limbs.  This  is  that  pteeise  Stage  of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient 
generally  becomes  alarmed,  and  when  he  first  ^ds  himself  unable 
to  pursue  his  usual  occupations..  It  is  then  the  medical  man  is 
called  upon  for  the  first  tiipe,  when  disease  is  fully  established,  and 
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perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  be  arrested :  still  much  may  be  done  to  miti« 
gate  its  violence.  The  physician  bebg  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  disease  he  is  called  upon  to  heal,  may  be  enabled 
to  employ  those  means  which  are  likely  to  check  that  train  of 
morbid  phenomena  going  forward  in  the  system,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
to  restore  health.  What  these  means  are  will  be  seen  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  fevers  in  particular. 

Patients  themselves,  in  warm  countries,  especially  those  in  the 
better  ranks  of  life,  being  made  acquainted  with  those  sensations 
and  signs  which  indicate  the  commencement  and  early  progress  of 
disease,  and  being  informed  of  the  effects  which  more  immediately, 
although  less  perceptibly,  proceed  from  its  exciting  causes,  will  be 
induced  to  make  a  more  early  application  for  medical  aid ;  and 
when  such  aid  is  not  within  their  immediate  reach)  will  be  enabled 
to  resort  to  such  simple  ai^d  safe  means  as  are  in  the  power  of  nearly 
all,  but  which  ought,  however,  only  to  be  resorted  to  until  more 
experienced  and  efficient  assistance  can  be  procured.  The  neces- 
sity, in  short,  of  paying  an  immediate  and  efficient  attention  to  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  disease,  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  medical  officer,  and,  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  propriety,  upon  the  minds  of  persons  gene- 
rally who  are  resident  in  warm  climatea,  because  disease  runs  its 
course  in  these  climates  so  rapidly,  that  the  loss  of  an  hour  is  of 
great  importance. 

Besides  those  diseases  which  proceed  more  directly  from  external 
impressions,  there  are  others  which  result  from  internal  sources. 
The  former  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  more  frequent  in  warm 
climates;  but  they  do  not  always  depend  upon  external  causes 
alone,  the  internal  changes  taking  place  in  the  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-regulated  diet  and  regimen,  being  the  predisposing 
causes  favouring  their  operation.  >^  hat  the  chief  of  those  errors 
of  diet  and  regimen  are,  which  prove  the  fruitful  source  of  many 
diseases,  and  the  predisposing  causes  of  many  more,  has  been 
ah-eady  shown;  but  there  still  remain  various  points  connected 
with  the  aubject  requiring  to  be  touched  upon,  and  which,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  should  be  viewed  as  the  first  changes  constituting 
disease,  rather  than  its  causes,  although,  like  all  other  derangements 
to  which  the  living  frame  is  liable,  all  functional  or  even  organic 
changes  become  causes  of  subsequent  disease. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  consequences  of  full  living,  parti- 
cularly on  animal  food,  conjoined  with  indolence ;  and  baye  shown 
that  plethora  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  indulgence.    Full 
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living  on  animal  food  is  frecjuently  attended,  in  many  tempera- 
ments, with  a  constipated  or  otherwise  irregular  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  a  costive  and  offensive  state  of  the  stools ;  and  this  is  more 
remarkable  in  those  who  take  little  or  no  exercise,  and  even  in  those 
who  enjoy  sea  air,  or  change  of  air,  without  much  personal  exertion. 
The  consequences  of  full  diet,  combined  with  deficient  exercise, 
and  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  who  reflects  upon  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  Although 
in  many  instances  this  state  of  existence  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as 
constituting  disorder,  yet  in  others  it  is  evidently  so,  and  in  every 
ease  it  must  at  least  be  viewed  as  leading  to  it.  Constipated  states  of 
the  bowels,  in  persons  living  much  upon  animal  food  and  rich  dishes,, 
tend  very  rapidly  to  produce  not  only  plethora  of  the  vascular 
system,  but  also  to  vitiate  the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself;  for 
constipation  is  very  generally  an  effect  of  an  inadequate  state  of 
function  of  the  great  secrethig  viscera,  and  of  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  digestive  canal.  Indeed,  the  biliary  and  other  secretions 
which  are  poured  into  the  intestines  are  actually  formed,  in  a  great 
part,  from  the  materials  which  require  to  be  removed  from  the  cir- 
culation^  and  upon  whose  removal  the  purity  of  the  blood  in  a  great 
measure  depends ;  and  while  the  due  and  abundant  formation  of 
these  secretions  thus  tends  to  the  purification  of  the  circulating 
mass,  and  to  the  diminution  of  its  quantity,  the  requisite  regidaiity 
of  the  excretory  functions  is  thereby  promoted. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  which  is  to 
be  observed  as  characterising  the  commencement  of  disease,  and 
hastening  its  progress,— a  too  relaxed  or  otherwise  disordered  con- 
dition are  likewise  present  on  several  occasions.  The  bowels  may 
be  remarkably  costive,  and  afterwards  relaxed  ;  and,  attending  the 
relaxed  state,  much  tenesmus  and  scalding,  both  during  the  time  of 
passhig  a  motion  and  afterwards,  may  be  present. '  When  such  is 
the  case,,  active  purgation  is  then  indicated,  as  the  best  means  of 
preventing  ftirther  disorder;  and  this  indication  is  the  more  urgent 
if  the  stools  are  obviously  deficient  of  bile,  or  if  they  afford  proofs 
of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  this  fluid,  and  of  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions generally.  These  are  circumstances  which  will  be  more  ftilly 
insisted  upon  in  another  place ;  but  the  attention  of  both  patient  and 
practitioner  ought  to  be  drawn  to  them  as  itnportant  premonitory 
signs  of  disease.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that,  although  the 
evacuations  appear  natural  and  healthy  in  colour,  the  alvine  secre- 
tions and  functions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  as  free 
from  disorder,  especially  if  there  be  present  any  symptoms  indicat-.^ 
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ing  the  contrary  .-  for  it  will  be  often  observed,  that  after  the  re- 
peated exhibition  of  purges,  the  stools,  which  were  at  first  healthy, 
change  their  character,  and  at  last  indicate  that  the  morbid  secre- 
tions and  accumulations  are  at  last  let  loose,  and  are  in  process  of 
being  brought  away :  even  the  exhibition  of  a  single  brisk  cathartic 
will  often  show,  in  cases  where  it  has  been  much  wanted,  the  first 
and  second  stools  natural,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
more  and  more  disordered  and  offensive ;  and  this  sequence  of 
appearances  will  often  continue  to  present  itself  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  when  purgation  is  daily  prescribed,  until  the  alvine  eva- 
cuations, on  the  removal  of  all  disorder  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
at  last  will  acquire  a  healthy  appearance.  There  are  extremely  few 
diseases  in  which  the  functions  of  the  bowels  are  not  more  or  less 
deranged  at  their  commencement,  and  in  which,  even  when  the 
stools  are  regularly  voided,  they  are  not  slimy,  viscid,  tenacious,* 
daik  coloured,  and  variously  offensive.  And  it  should  be  always 
kept  in  recollection,  that  the  functions  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera 
and  intestines  are  not]' necessarily  regular  because  the  bowels  are 
daily  evacuated.  The  motions  (themselves  ought  to  be  examined, 
and  opinions  drawn  from  the  appearances  they  exhibit*  Indeed,  I 
consider  as  corollaries  from  the  foregoing,  and  as  pathological  facts 
of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  investigation  of  the  early  conditions 
and  changes  in  the  system  leading  to,  or  constituting  disease,  that 
much  animal  food,  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  and  insufficient  exercise, 
are  most  eminently  productive  of  plethora; — that  plethora,  if  its 
causes  be  persisted  in,  will  occasionally -remove  itself,  but  not  without 
being  productive  of  actions  constituting  disease,  such  as  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  or  fever; — ^that,  when  constipation  is  superadded  to  full 
living  and  insufficient  exercise,  then  it  may  be  also  inferred,  that  the 
resulting  state  of  plethora  will  be  further  increased  by  the  'dimi* 
nished  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion,  constituting  costive, 
ness; — and  that,  as  secretion  and  excretion  are  in  a  great  measure 
the  discbarge  of  hurtful  or  superabundant  materials  from  the  blood, 
this  fluid  will  be,  under  such  circumstances,  deranged  in  quality, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  quantity  is  much  too  great.  Even  when 
the  functions  of  secretion  are  going  forwards  in  the  abdominal 
viscera,  if  excretion  be  not  at  the  same  time  regularly  and  ade- 
quately, as  respects  the  quantity  of  ingesta,  performed,  a  great  part 
of  the  secretions  will  ^be  reconveyed  into  the  circulation,  with  a 
portion  of  excrementitious  and  hurtful  matter,  where  the  whole 
will  be  a  source  of  further  disorder,  until  the  functions  of  some 
emunctory  at  last  remove  them. 
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Thia  conditioa  of  the  vaacular  system,  and  of  tha  secreting  and 
intestinal  functions^  is  often  combined  with  a  foul  and  diseased  state 
of  the  cutaneous  surface :  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which 
more  completely  proves  the  coexistence  of  full  and  gross  feeding, 
with  many  of  its  consequences — ^namely,  plethora,  diminished  or 
morbid  secretion,  and  a  constipated  or  an  irregular  state  of  the. 
alvine  evacuations — than  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  co-exbtence  of  external 
eruption  with  plethora  and  imperfect  secretion  and  excretion,  is 
often  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  patient,  inasmuch  aa 
the  external  disorder  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  preventing  the  particular  state 
of  the  vascular  and  secreting  organs  now  insisted  upon,  from  being 
productive  of  disease  in  some  internal  and  vital  organ.  How  often, 
indeed,  do  we  find,  that  those  who  take  narrow  views  of  the  origin 
of  external  diseases,  and  by  local  means  endeavour  to  shut  up  this 
outlet  of  disease,  which  nature  opens  upon  the  surface,  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  individual,  in  spite  of  his  own  imprudencies,  are 
productive  of  mischief,  and  thereby  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient 
when  they  accomplish  their  object,  by  causing  the  consequences  of 
the  states  of  the  system  now  described  to  fall  upon  an  internal 
viscus  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  most  rational  and  success- 
ful treatment  does  not  depend  upon  external  means ;  or  if  in  any 
d^ree  they  are  benefited  by  them,  it  is  only  in  a  subsidiary  manner. 
The  most  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efficient  mode  of  cure 
is,  to  deplete  generally  or  locally,  according  to  circumstances :  to 
act  decidedly  and  sufficiently  upon  the  great  secreting  viscera  and 
upon  the  intestinal  secretions  and  excretions ;  to  promote  the  cuta* 
neons  functions  by  warm  bathing,  vapour  baths,  and  every  other 
means  usually  resorted  to  for  that  purpose ;  and  to  put  the  patient 
upon  light  and  spare  diet,  with  sufficient  exercise. 

The  debility  which  often  accompanies  a  plethoric  state  of  the 
system  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  serious  and  mischievous  mis* 
takes  on  the  part  both  of  patient  and  practitioner.  It  is  generally 
the  neeessary  result  of  an  engorged  or  congested  state  of  the  yes* 
sels,  particularly  of  the  veins,  and  is  almost  always  so  combined  in 
the  first  days  of  disorder  following  the  impresiaion  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  intertropical  diseases.  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
earliest  symptom  of  commencing  disease ;  but  its  cause  ought  also 
then  to  be  well  understood.  There  is,  doubtless,  at  the  time  a  de^ 
pression  of  the  vital  and  nervous  energies ;  but  they  are  merely 
kept  down  by  the  vascular  load  which  presses  upon  them,  and  wjll 
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spring  up  again  as  soon  as  that  load  is  removed.  The  heart  and  the 
Uood-Yessek,  particularly  those  of  the  secreting  viscera,  are  en- 
goiged  heyond  liieir  impelling  powers^  and  the  sinuses  and  veins  of 
the  bnin  and  lungs  are  in  a  similar  state, — ^thuft  pressing  upon  the 
great  xi^rvoua  centre^  and  thereby  diminishing  nervous  energy,  and 
intermptii^  those  necessary  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in 
the  lungg>  and  which^  if  not  performed  fully  and  healthily,  become 
the  source  of  further  disorder,  inasmueh  as  the  circulation  of  im- 
p^ecUy  purified  blood  throughout  the  body  and  in  the  brain 
lessens  the  activity  of  the  nervoua  inflttenee  and  the  powers  of  the 
system.  Debility,  moreover,  ccueacisting  with  plethora,  and  depend- 
ing upon  it,  tends  also  in  a  most  eminent  manner  to  diminish  seere* 
tion  and  excretion,  and  thus  to  prelong«  and  even  to  increme,  the 
plethoric  condition  from  which  the  debility  arises.  The  lowered 
energy  of  the  frame  is  here  merely  a  necessary  sign  of  the  plethoric 
state,  although  it  also  assists  in  continuing  and  augmenting  this 
state  Much  mischief  has  consequently  arisen  from  the  dxcum. 
stance  of  debility  being  viewed  as  the  only  evil,  with  the  removal  of 
which  all  disorder  would  cease ;  and  many,  acting  upon  this  view, 
have  given  tonics  and  stimulants,  have  increased  the  appetites 
thereby,  and  thus  augmented  the  original  evil,  vis.  f^thora  and 
congestion,  until  the  state  of  simple  fiilness  of  the  vascular  system, 
either  locally  or  generally»  and  the  resulting  debility,  have  been 
ccmverted  into  inflammation  of  some  important  organ,  or  an  attack 
of  fever.  How  very  different  would  the  case  have  been,  had  active 
and  repeated  purgatives  been  given  with  gentle  stimulants  and  su- 
donfics  in  the  intervals;  and  the  requisite  depletions,  either 
goierally  or  locally,  according  to  circumstances,  with  a  properly 
regulated  diet  and  regimen,  been  instituted.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
eases  of  debility,  resulting  from  vascular  fulness,  and  constituting 
the  early  stage  of  intertropical  diseases,  the  powers  of  the  nervous 
iyslem  require  to  be  roused  at  the  same  time  that  the  fulness  must 
be  removed ;  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  former  must  be 
gentle,  and  the  least  calculated  to  convert  congestion  into  inflam- 
mation,—^ termination  to  which  congestion  is  extremely  prone  in 
warm  climates.  The  debility,  therefore,  which  accompanies  a 
loaded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  characterises  the  early  stages  of 
disease,  is  not  curable  by  tonics  and  astringents,  but*  by  eva- 
coants  and  by  those  medicines  which  increase  secretion  and  excre« 
tion,  which  establish  a  regular  and  active  state  of  the  alvine 
iimctions,  and  which  increase  cutaneous  transpiration;  and  by  a 
regulated  diet  and  due  exercise.  ^ 
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'  Besides  the  foregoing  conditions,  characterising  incipient  disease, 
and  tending  to  hasten  its  progress  and  aggravate  its  nature,  there 
are  others  which  require  remark.    The  liver,  is  perhaps,  that  organ 
which  feels  most  the  effects  of  full  living,  deficient  exercise,  and  the 
consequent  plethora  of  the  vascular  system,  and  which  evinces  the 
earliest  derangement.     Attention  should  therefore  he  always  di- 
rected to  this  viscus,  hoth  by  the  patient  himself,  and  also  by  his 
physician  ;  and  a  carefiil  watch  should  be  kept  over  the  functions 
and  condition  of  the  organ,  by  observing  the  frequency  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  stools,  the  sensations  experienced  in  the  region  of 
the  viscus  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  about  the  right  shoulder. 
The  expression  and  colour  of  the  eye,  and  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  skin,  should  also  be  observed ;  and  as  soon  as  any  cir« 
cumstances  or  sensations  indicating  disorder  make  their  appearance, 
judicious  means  should  be  resorted  to,  to  avert  the  consequences 
which  neglect  would  allow  infallibly  to  supervene.     Congestions  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  consisting  either  of  blood  in  the  vena 
portae  or  in  the  hepatic  vein,  or  of  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts  or  gall- 
bladder, are  amongst  the  earliest  consequences  of  full  living  on 
animal  food,  in  warm  climates,  and  insufficient  exercise,— are  those 
states  of  this  organ  most  frequently  supervening  during  the  few 
days  which  first  elapse  after  the  impression  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  disease  upon  the  system, — ^are  always  attended  with  an  imper- 
fect and  disordered  state  of  this  secretion, — and  almost  necessarily 
are  followed,  if  not  judiciously  treated,  by  acute,  sub-acute,  ov 
chronic  inflammations,  by  bilious  diarrhcea  or  dysentery,  or  by 
bilious  remittent  and  continued  fevers,  as  the  nature  of  the  predis- 
position  of  the  individual,  or  the  exciting  or  co-operating  causes, 
may   determine.     The   bad  effects   of  resorting  to  stimulants  or 
tonics,*in  this  condition  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  must  be  apparent ; 
and  the  ill  consequences  now  enumerated  are  more  readily  brought 
about  by  such  means.     On  the  other  hand,  those  remedies  which 
unload  the  liver,  •  either  by  moderately  withdrawing  bloiod,  or  by 
eliciting  secretion,  and  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  such  secre* 
tions  as  oppress  the  parts  in  which  they  have  accumulated,  or  by 
occasioning  a  flow  of  the  circulation  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  are 
the  measures  which  will,  together  with  spare  or  moderate  diet  and 
due  exercise,  most  certainly  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
organ,   and  arrest  the  impending  disorder.     What  the  particular 
means  are,  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  fulfil  these  inten- 
tions, will  be  stated  at  length  in  the  sequel.     It  sometimes,  how- 
ever, happens,  owing  to  peculiar  states  of  th&  organ  threatened  with 
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disease,  that  the  hest  means  which  can  be  used,  in  order  to  unload 
the  vascular  system  when  it  is  greatly  oppressed,  are  followed  by 
increased  action,  to  au  extent  which  threatens  the  worst  conse- 
quences :  but  this  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  any 
other  measures  better  calculated  to  prevent  it,  than  a  steady  perse- 
verance in  their  employment,  directing  them,  combining  them,  and 
varying  them,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  employ  them.  Reaction  will  sometimes  arise 
in  the  system  generally,  and  in  that  organ  particularly  which  has 
been  more  immediately  oppressed,  soon  after  the  load  has  been  re- 
moved.  But  such  reaction  will  be  less  detrimental  when  it  super- 
venes upon  the  judicious  plan  of  diminishing  vascular  fulness,  and 
increasing  the  whole  circle  of  the  secretions  and  excretions^  than 
.when  induced  by  the  imprudent  exhibition  of  heating  stimulant8 
and  tonics.  The  former  will  merely  bring  about  a  salutary  re- 
action, which,  if  not  guarded  against,  may  indeed  lead  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  predisposed  organ ;  the  latter  plan  will  more  certainly 
induce  inflammatory  action,  which  will  be  less  readily  controlled, 
and  will  more  rapidly  run  into  abscess,  and  thus  actually  occasion 
what  in  the  former  instance  we  have  only  to  guard  against,  or  at 
most  to  dread. 

The  state  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  most  sure  criteria  by  which 
our  judgment  is  guided  respecting  the  condition  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  the  commencement  of  disease.  When  it  is  foul  or 
loaded,  it  may  then  be  inferred  that  the  alvine  secretions  and  eva- 
cuations are  not-«dequate  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  that  they 
require  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  avert  impending  disorder.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  tongue  shall  appear  clean  over  its  more 
anterior  surface,  but  that  it  shall  also  be  so  at  its  base.  It  very 
frequently  will  be  observed,  at  the  commencement  of  febrile  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  that,  in  addition  to  a  foul  state  of  the 
tongue,  the  fauces  are  red  and  fiery,  and  the  uvula  relaxed.  These 
appearances  are  tiot  only  indicative  of  threatened  disorder,  but  also 
r^tdre  the  employment  of  alvine  evacuation.  In  conjunction  with 
the  foregoing  states,  the  papillae  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  are 
often  early  in  disorder,  large,  prominent,  and  excited,  and  the  sur- 
face virhite.  This  particular  condition  is  frequently  connected  with 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system  and  general  excitement, 
•  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  indicates  the  propriety  of  general 
and  local  evacuations.  Not  unfrequently  the  tongue  is  dark- 
coloiued  and  of  a<  brown  appearance.  This  is  usual  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  indeed  through  the  progress,  of  diseases  where 
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v^reat  prostration  of  the  energies  of  the  system  exists,  and  which 
are  characterised  by  congestions,  paorticularly  in  the  liver,  hrain, 
^and   lungs,   and*  by  a  previously  neglected  state  of  the   alviiw 
functions.    iEariy  in  disease,  also,  the  tongue  is  ollen  covered  with 
a  >slimy -mucous  coating,  whkh  is  generally  indicative  of  a  foul  and 
loaded  state  of  Ihe  mucous  surfaces  throughout  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  appearance  most  obviously  requires  the  institution  of  acture 
purgation,  which  in  many  cases  should*  be  preceded  by  tiie.esiii- 
bition  of  an  «metic,  pavticularly  in  cases  of  approaching  fev^,  and 
before   the  febrile   excitement  is  fully  formed.     There  are  other 
-states  of  the  tongue  and  &uces  which  require  attention,  as  indicat- 
ing the  commenceraQnt  and  progress  of  disease,»-^puoh  as,  dryness 
of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  redness  of  these  pavts^  particularly  the 
edges  of  the  tongue :  but  these  mark  more  frequently  the  advance- 
ment of  disorder,  and  will  be 'noticed  more  appropriately  hereaiter. 
The  state  of  the  pulse^  as  indicating  the  heart's  action,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  vascular  system,  is  deserving  of  the  most 
intimate  attention,  in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exist^ice  of  plethora,  of  congestion,  aad 
of  several  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead.  When  the  pulse 
is  slower  than  natural,  our  attention  is  at  once  directed  to  the  state 
of  the  functions-more  immediately  dependent  up<m  the  brain.    Biit 
although  the  puke  is  often  slow  for  the -first  few  days  aftarthe 
causes  ^f  fever  have  operated  upon  the '«ystem,  and  before  the 
febrile  symptons  are  devdl(^d,  yet^ the  slowness  in  such  cases  sel- 
dom isi  the  result  of  oppression^  the  brain,  jyvA  rather  hi  deficient 
energy  of  the  nervous  andvas&ul^  systems.     At  tiie'Sametioie 
that  the  pulse>is  slow  dpring>1^  premonitory-stage -of  fever  and  in. 
flammatory' diseases,  it  is  also  then  often>  irregular,  and  evsUjiater- 
•mittent,  and  su^ismore  frequently  the  case  when<the  opmmenoe- 
-ment  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  congestiqU' or  impeded  cirett- 
lation  in  thcivessels  of  the  liver.    An  irregular  and  intennitteat 
Btate>of  the  pulse  is  often  met  with  in  individuals^whO'make4it(le 
or  DO  complaint,  and  whose  only  disorder  is  a  plethoric  condition 
of  the  vascular  system  and  sligkt^igqis  of  derangement  about  the 
biliary  organs.     When  this-  state  of  the  pulse  is  thus  noticed,  .soeh 
curative  means  jBhould  be  resorted  to  as ^arC' calculated  tomeettlie 
exigencies  of .  the  case.     Generally  the>pulse»  at  the-  same  time  •  (hat 
it  is.  irregular  and  intermittent,,  and  particularly  when  the  inter- 
.  missions  *are  only  occa&ional»  and  not  dep^iding.  upon  organic  dis* 
order  about  the  valves  of  the  heart,  is  also  obviously  ap^xaaaed. 
This  latter  state  of  tbe^j>ulse.sbould^  perhaps,  more  thaa  any  other, 
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put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard:  for  it  is  very  frequently 
present  during  the  premonitory  stage  of  those  diseases  which  are 
naost  prevident  in  wann  climates ;  and  it,  more  certainly  than  any 
other  sign  connected  with  the  pulse,  indicates  inordinate  fulness  of 
the  vascular  system,  and  that  state  of  congestion  about  the  great 
vesa^s  and  in  the  great  secreting  viscera  most  prone  to  become 
productive  of  fever  or  inflammation. 

The  pulse,  if  carelessly  examined,  may  often  mislead ;  and  it  re* 
quiTes  great  nicety  of  tact,  and  much  experience,  to  discriminate 
between  the  various  states  of  the  system  which  the  pulse  indicates, 
and  the  progressive  advance  of  disease.  The  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  already  noticed  as  indicattag  the  commencement  of  disorder, 
relates  to  both  its  strength  and  frequency.  When  the  artery  makes 
a  few  strong  pulsations;,  as  if  by  an  effort,  and  then  relaxes  into  a 
atate  of  diminished  and  oppressed  action,  a  congested  state  of  the 
mtenud  viscera  is  denoted,  and  the  staie  of  the  liver  should  be  in-^ 
quired  into.  In  this  state  there  is  leason  to  believe  that  disease  is 
eonunencsi^  in  the  liver,  and  that  the  constitution  is,  as  it  w^^ 
making  efforts  to  remove  the  oppressed  state  of  the  organ,  which 
will  soon  be  productive  of  reaction,  and  even  of  inflammation  of  it, 
if  nseans  are  not  soon  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  such  conse- 
quences. Preternatural  slowness,  with  fulness  of  the  pulse,  giving 
Uie  impression  of  drfficnky  in  the  propulsion  of  the  stream  of  blood, 
is  alwfl^  indicative  of  too  great  fulness  of  the  vascular  system ;  is 
generally  the  sign  of  incipient  diseas^»  particularly  of  fevers,  of  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  liver ;  and  is  a  sure  guide  to 
the  treatment  which  should  be  adopted. 

Not  the  least  important  of  all  the  symptoms  which  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  premonitory  of  nitertropical  diseases,  are,  the  states  of 
^le  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance  of  die  eounteoance. 
As  respects  the  latter^  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  wfaeiiever  its 
colour,  or  its  expression,  in  any  way  differs  from  its  natural  cha- 
racter, that  disorder  diould  be  suspected ;  and  that  the  severity  and 
danger  of  the  disorder  may  be  learned,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
manner  and  degree  m  which  the  features  and  their  expression  ase 
dianged.  When  the  countenance  is  collapsed,  saUow,  .and  languid » 
^en  the  powers  of  the  'system  may  be  viewed  as  being  deficient. 
This  state  of  «ount»iance  is  ofl»n  present  during  the  premonit<»ry 
period  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  affections  of  the 
bili«7  oigans ;  and  is  foequently  accompanied  with  a  muddy  or 
dark  state  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  deficient  expression  and  live- 
liness of  the  eye.     The  opposite  state  of  the  features,  viz*  unusual 
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fulness,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  a  prominent  state  of  the'eyes^ 
with  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  indicate  excitement  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  the  fully  developed  stage  of  fever^  or  of  inflam- 
matory action. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  may  he  said 
generally,  that  a  dry,  unperspirahle,  and  harsh  condition  of  it^ 
usually  ushers  in  the  majority  of  diseases,  and  should  always  indi- 
cate the  propriety  of  resorting  to  active  measures,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  impending  consequences,  and  to  r^-establish  the  perspira- 
tory function.  With  this  state  of  the  surface  is  often  connected 
unusual  coldness ;  and  this  is  sometimes  remarkable  during  the  few 
days  of  partial  ailment  which  elapse  more  immediately  upon  the  first 
impression  of  those  causes  of  disease  which  proceed  from  the  soil  and 
season.  This  lowness  of  the  animal  heat,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  concomitant  phenomena,  serves,  most  unequivocally^ 
to  point  out  the  particular  state  of  the  constitution  which  these 
causes  produce,  and  the  means  best  suited  for  its  removal.  In 
many  cases,  and  particularly  when  the  period  of  the  full  developr 
raent  of  the  disease  approaches,  the  skin,  although  dry,  harsh,  and 
unperspirahle,  is  as  hot,  and  even  hotter,  than  natural.  And  even 
-when  the  temperature  is  above  its  usual  standard,  the  patient  is 
often  chilly  and  uncomfortable  in  his  sensations.  These  feelings 
.generally  pass  off  as  the  febrile  symptoms  develope  themselves ;  but 
when  they  are  present,  they  indicate  approaching  disease,  which 
-may  be  arrested  by  active  means,  employed  appropriately  to  the 
circumstances  of  individual  cases,  and  with  due  promptness  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  When,  in  addition  to  a 
cold,  harsh,  and  collapsed  state,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered 
by  a  damp,  raw,  and  cold  moisture,  which  is  usually  the  case  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  cholera,  the  threatened  dan- 
ger is  then  more  urgent,  and  the  means  which  are  then  requisite 
must  be  more  energetic.  ... 

To  ascertain  the  approach  of  disease,  and  to  investigate  its. nature 
during  its  early  periods,  are  objects  which  are  most  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  intertropical  practitioner,  as  endowing  him,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  the  power  of  arresting  its  progress,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  and  energetic  means ;  and,  when  that  cannot  be 
effected,  of  averting  many  of  its  worst  or  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Indeed,  to  arrest  diseases  at  their  first  outset,  and  thus 
to  prevent  not  only  great  consequent  suffering,  but  also,  in  many 
cases,  fatal  results,  must  be  viewed  as  the  most  valuable  application 
of  medical  science. 
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The  observations  now  made  upon  the  propriety  of  attention  to  the 
premonitory  stage  of  disease,  and  the  suggestions  offered  in  order  to 
enable  the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  detect  it  in  its  various 
forms,  are  the  results  of  my  own  observations  and  experience.  I 
do  not  bring  them  before  the  public  as  complete  in  all  their  bearings, 
and  as  amounting  to  what  may  altogether  be  desired  upon  the  sub« 
ject;  but  I  venture  to  state  them  with  confidence,  being  founded  in 
truth  and  in  nature ;  and  offer  them  to  the  practitioner  as  a  sketch 
which  his  own  observation  may  fill  up,  and  as  materials  which  may 
awaken  in  his  mind  many  important  suggestions  tending  to  the 
fiirther  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
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BOOK  II. 


ON    THOSE    DISEASES    OF  THE  STOMACH    MOST    PREVALENT  IN 

INDIA    AND   WARM    CLIMATES. 


Disorders  of  the  stomach  are  seldom  met  with  in  warm  countries 
in  a  pure  and  uncomplicated  form;  and  when  exwting  as  primary 
disorders,  are  often  not  much  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
imtil  they  become  connected  with,  or  give  rise  to,  more  serious  dis- 
ease,— most  j&equently  of  the  liver  and  intestines.  Disorders  of 
the  stomach  are  not,  however,  rare  ;*but  they  are  so  generally  asso- 
ciated with  very  important  and  often  dangerous  diseases  of  the 
adjoining  viscera,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  concealed  by  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  of  those  with  which  they  are  complicated; 
and  when  they  obtain  the  attention  of  the  medical  practitioner,  they 
are  often  viewed  as  merely  symptomatic  of  those  diseases.  As, 
however,  they  sometimes  stand  forth  the  prominent  disorders,  and 
as  they  frequently  lead,  by  neglect  in  their  early  stages,  to  those 
diseases  which  afterwards  mask  their  existence,  and  which  justly 
receive  the  chief  attention  of  both  patient  and  physician,  as  being 
the  most  urgent,  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  observations  re- 
specting them,  the  result  of  long  experience  in  warm  climates. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Oir  TBB  VUKCTIONAL  OR  PRIMARY  DISORDERS  OF  THE  STOMACH,  MOST 
PRSQDBNTLY    OCCtmBINO    IN   WARM    COUNTRIES. 


Thce  functional  and  primary  disorders  of  the  stomach  are  frequently 
tiot  much  attended  to  by  Europeans  residing  in  intertropical  coun* 
tries,  being  generally  viewed  by  them  as  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  climate,  and  thus  allowed  to  make  progress  until  they  pro- 
duce effects  which  awaken  the  apprehension  of  the  patient.  This 
is  the  great  evil  to  be  dreaded  from  neglecting  slight  ailments  ;  and 
sucli  neglefct  is'  productive  of  much  mischief  in  temperate  as  well  as 
in  hot  countries.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  the  more  deserving 
of  attention  and  remedy,  inasmuch  as  the  consequences  attendant 
upon  negligence  are  here  more  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  more 
injurious  to  the  frame,  than  in  the  former. 

Sect.  I. — On  the  CavseSy  Symptoms^  and  Nature  of  some  of  the 
more  frequent  Forms  of  Indigestion  within  the  Tropics, 

The  earliest  symptoms  which  present  themselves  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  incompletely  performed  are,  a  feeling  of 
oppression  and  distension,  with  flatulence  and  acid  eructations 
after  a  full  meal.  These  often  continue  to  be  present  for  months, 
or  even  years,  in  temperate  climates,  without  being  followed  by  any 
more  serious  disturbance  of  the  system.  In  warm  climates,  how- 
ever, this  is  less  frequently  the  case,  some  more  serious  disorder 
generaUy  soon  supervening,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  At  first,  the 
above-mentioned  uneasy  sensations  are  generally  got  rid  of  by  the 
patient* taking  less  bulky  meals,  or  more  digestible  food;  fbr  he 
soon  learns  to  itnpute  his  uneasiness  to  the  right  cause.  But  if  hisr 
appetite  happen*  to  be  good,  at  the  same  time  that  the  digestive 
powers  are  impaired, — a  very  frequent  coincidence  both  within  and 
without  the  tropics, — it  very  generally  is  observed,  that  he  is 
thereby  induced  to  eat  a  greater  quantity  than  the  stomach  will 
digest,  and'  hence  disorder  is  likely  to  be  produced.     Indulgence 
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in  food,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system  and  the  powers  of 
the  stomach,  is  not  only  promoted  by  the  state  of  the  appetite,  but 
it  is  also  encouraged  by  the  arts  of  cookery,  and  by  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  various  wines  partaken  of  during  the  time  of  eating. 
Alimentary  matter  being  thus  taken  in  too  great  quantity  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  digestive  energy,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
the  tonic  actions  of  the  stomach  itself,  are  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  healthy  changes  which  the  food  sl^ould  undergo 
before  it  passes  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum ;  and  hence  one  of 
two  things  must  supervene, — either  the  change  of  the  whole  is 
imperfect,  or  a  part  only  of  the  food  is  converted  to  healthy  chjrme, 
and  the  rest  remains  altogether  undigested,  and  ready  to  undei^o 
those  combinations  which  the  chemical  affinity  of  their  elements 
dispose  them  to  enter  into  when  subjected,  in  a  moist  or  fluid  form^ 
to  the  temperature  of  the  frame.  If  the  former  alternative  super- 
vene, then  an  imperfect  chyme  is  formed,  which  is  unfit  for  the 
changes  which  it  has  to  experience  in  the  duodenum  and  small  in- 
testines, when  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  secretions  poured 
into  these  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and,  consequently,  it  under- 
goes those  combinations  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty,  disordering  . 
the  viscera  concerned  in  the  process,  and  giving  rise  to  an  incom- 
pletely formed  chyle.  If  the  latter  alternative  take  place,  that  part 
of  the  ingesta  which  is  altogether  unchanged  into  healthy  chyme, 
by  forming  those  combinations  which  the  chemical  affinities  of  its 
elements  dispose  it  to  enter  into,  irritates  the  internal  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  gives  rise  to  many  of  those  symptoms  which  consti- 
tute the  prominent  characters  of  disorder,  such  as  flatulence,  acid 
and  rancid  eructations,  pain  and  distension  of  the  stomach,  car- 
dialgia  or  heartburn,  nausea,  vomiting,  &c.  Such  are  the  more 
immediate  consequences  as  regards  the  stomach,  when  food  is 
taken  in  too  great  a  quantity  for  its  digestive  powers ;  and  these 
effects  continue,  or  even  increase,  in  proportion  as  the  habit  is  per- 
severed in.  But  there  frequently  arise,  even  early  in  the  disorder^ 
various  morbid  phenomena,  manifesting  themselves  in  parts  remote 
from  its  seat.  Amongst  these,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are 
such  as  supervene  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  affect  its  functions. 
That  deranged  function  of  the  intestines,  and  indeed  of  the  adjoin- 
ing viscera,  should  accompany,  or  supervene  to,  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  is  only  what  may  be  expected  from  the  organic  con- 
nexions of  the  parts,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  healthy  action  of 
one  organ  is  dependent  upon  the  due  performance  of  the  functions 
of  adjoininer  parts.    Thus,  we  have  ^enerallv  accompanying  the 
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early  progress  of  indigestion,  as  marked  by  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels.  Indeed,  the  diminished 
action  of  the  stomach  constituting  dyspepsia  is  seldom  confined  to 
this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  extends  itself  more  or  less  to 
the  liirbole  tube,  and  to  the  viscera  allied  to  it  in  connexion  and 
function.  Hence  it  is  that  costiveness  and  a  torpid  state  of  the 
actions  of  the  liver  so  generally  accompany  the  early  periods  of 
the  disorder,  and,  when  allowed  to  continue,  increase  the  original 
evil. 

Diminished  function  of  a  secreting  organ  or  surface  is  generally 
followed  by  a  viscid,  inspissated,  or  otherwise  disordered  state  of 
the  secretion  itself;  and  hence  we  find,  in  cases  of  indigestion,  that 
the  mouth  and  tongue  are  foul  and  clammy,  and  the  latter  covered 
with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur.  The  intesthial  secretions  are  also 
not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  they  also  seem,  conformably 
to  the  general  law  now  alluded  to,  very  materially  changed  from 
their  healthy  character :  they  become  viscid,  tenacious,  and,  owing 
to  the  diminished  actions  of  the  mucous  surface,  they  accumulate 
upon  and  adhere  to  it,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  removed,  obstruct- 
mg  those  actions  which  are  performed  in  the  internal  surface  of  the 
canal.  Even  the  repeated  operation  of  purgatives  fails  in  removing 
the  accumtdated  secretions ;  and  it  is  not  until  these  remedies  have 
been  exhibited  for  a  series  of  days,  that  the  stools  assume  a  healthy 
appearance. 

When  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  have  continued  some  time,  the 
bowels  become  disordered  in  a  still  more  marked  manner.  They 
are  generally  at  first  costive ;  but  this  state  is  often  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  some  Offensive  and  irritating  stools  of  a  lax  nature, 
when  they  again  return  to  their  previous  condition.  This  irregu- 
larity arises  generally  from  two  sources :  first,  from  the  acid  and 
irritating  matters  formed  in  the  digestive  canal,  from  the  imper- 
fectly  concocted  food ;  and,  secondly,  fi'ora  the  secretions  thrown 
out  upon  the  mucous  surface  having  undergone  some  change  ren- 
dering them  more  irritating  to  the  adjoining  parts,  and  thus  bring- 
ing about  their  discharge.  When  these  conditions  of  the  intestinal 
secretions  and  contents  are  present,  the  stools  are  generally  ex- 
tremely irregular,  being  alternately  for  many  days  costive,  and  for 
others  much  relaxed.  The  stools  are  also,  whether  voided  volun- 
tarily, or  procured  by  the  assistance  of  medicine,  generally  very 
dark,  almost  black,  and  frequently  very  offensive.  At  other  times 
they  assume  a  greenish  brown  colour,  and  exhale  an  acidulous  and 
disagreeable  odour.     Occasionally  they  are  pale,  often  clayey,  and 
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of  the  consistence  of  soft  putty,  and,  when  broken  down,  exhibit  a. 
variegated  appearance.  After  the  operation  of  a  cathartic-,  they  ai;e 
frequently  slimy,  and  often  gelatinous;  and  sometimes  t^ey  are. ofa 
pale  clay  colour.  The  change  of  colour  which  thus  .presents  itself 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  bile ;  and  such  ia. 
doubtless  the  fact  in  many  cases,  but  I  believe  in  not  so  miany  as 
is  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  great  reason  to  qoneludey 
that  the  colour,  as  well  as  other  appearances  of  the  stools,  depeoid 
as  often  upon  the  morbid  state  of  those  secretions  which  are  poured 
ojut  &om  the  mucous  surface  itself^  together  with  the  changes  which 
the  undigested  aliments  suffer  as  they  pass  through  the  lower  paxts 
of  the  canal,  and  mix  with  the  mucous  secretions  in  UiesQ  situa- 
tions, as  upon  the  condition  of  the  bile  itself. 

That  the  biliary  functions  and  the  constitul^n  of  the  bile  .became 
disordered  early  in  the  diseases  of  warm  clin^ates,  cannot  be  deni^. 
Proofs  of  the  fact  are  too  common  and  too  importaot  to  be  o^er«- 
looked ;  but  we  should  not  impute  effects  to  wroipig  cati^^s,  oir  to 
fewer  causes  than  actually  exist,  and  still  less  sbpul^  we  ffttl  of 
endeavouriog  to  connect  effect  with  its  efficient  antecede|it  fhe 
same  ca\ises  which  produce  indigestion,  such  as  have  h^ea  bef<»:e 
alluded  to^,  will  most  durectly  tend  to  disorder  the  actions  of  the 
Uver,  and  the  constitution  of  the  biliary  secretion.  Indeed,  so 
immediately  will  these  causes  act  upon  this  important  organ,  whea 
assisted  more  especially  by  a  high  temperature  and  indoj^nee,  that 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  patient  himself  to  feel,  and  for  the  ptacti- 
tioner  to  ascertain,  whether  the  stomach  or  the, Uver  be  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  disorder.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
stomach  evinces  the  earliest  signs  of  disorder,  when  the  testimony 
it  affords  is  inquired  into,  or  prpperly  listened  to.  But  in  many 
instances  the  symptoms  are  so  slight^  and,  even  when  important, 
so  little  attended  to,  that  they  pass  unreg|urded  until  the  actions  of 
the  liver  become  deranged,  and  heigl^ten-tbe  prisaary  disorder.  Whmi 
thb  extension  of  disease  takes  place,  the  stajbe  of  .the  bowels  and 
the  appearance  of  the  stoo]s  are  matters  of  gre$it  f&omept,  and 
should  undergo  the  most  careful  scrut^iny  of  the  practitioner. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  indigestion,  the  bowels  are  frequently 
disordered  in  the  manner  already  ppi^ted  out;  and  the'  stooh 
present  those  appearances  previously  noticed,  in  a  more  marked 
degree,  with  all  the  characters  usually  denoting  morbid  states  of  the 
bile.  Sometimes  the  bile  seems  unmixed  with  the  test  of  the  alimen* 

*  See  sect.  vL 
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tarj  contents  tmd  f^ces,  as  if  it  bad  been  suddenly  poured  out  from 
tbe  gall-bladder,  and,  from  the  irritation  it  had  occasioned,  been 
quickly  propelled  along  the  intestinal  tube,  and  discharged.  At 
otirer  tim^s,  owing  to  its  admixture  with  the  various  matters  taken 
in  the  wmy  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  and  with  the  secretions^  of 
the  mticouB  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  tinges  the  stools  of 
every  shade  of  colour.  Occasionally,  when  the  digestive  power  of 
the  stomach  is  much  impaired,  and  is  connected  with  a  lax  state 
of  the  bowels,  owing  to  the  irritating  combinations  which  the  ali- 
mentary matters  fbrm  in  the  intestines,  pieces  of  undigested  food 
may  be  observed  amongst  the  faeces.  In  this  more  advanced  form 
of  disorder,  distension  after  full  meals  is  frequently  severe,  and  is 
often  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  right  hypochondrium,  and  with  obstinate  costiveness, 
followed  by  numerous  loose  motions,  occasioning  much  smarting  and 
tenesmus  at  stool ;  the  motions  being  at  first  chiefly  hardened  and 
broken-down  fisces,  and  afterwards  a  dark-brown  or  greenish-brown 
fluid,  containing  pieces  of  faeces  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  tenacious, 
putty-like  consistence,  and  sometimes  lumps  of  viscid  mucus.  The 
symptoms  in  such  cases  evidently  depend  upon  the  diminished 
power  of  the  digestive  process,  having  extended  itself  to  the  whole 
intestinal  canal,  occasioning  inaction  of  the  colon,  and  distension 
of  it  by  the  flatus  given  off  from  its  contents ;  and  likewise  to  the 
livery  impeding  its  actions  and  locking  up  its  secretions,  until,  by 
the  re-action  of  the  vital  energy  upon  the  sources  of  irritation  thus 
accumulated,  and  offending  it,  the  amassed  secretions  and  excre- 
tions are  at  last  discharged,  occasioning  a  temporary  disturbance 
of  the  system,  in  proportion  to  the  morbid  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  them  during  the  period  of  their  undue  retention. 

In  those  cases  of  indigestion  which  are  attended  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  occasional  nausea,  although  the  patient  becomes  sooner 
alarmed,  and  the  pathological  condition  may  be  more  important, 
than  in  such  cases  ds  are  attended  with  undue  appetite  and  fre- 
quent craving  for  food ;  yet  the  disorder  is  often  sooner  removed. 
For  where  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and  nausea,  there  is  usually 
much  mental  apprehension  ;  hence  the  patient  sooner  seeks  assist- 
ance, and  more  closely  abides  by  the  advice  given  him.  Food, 
also,  being  but  sparingly  indulged  in,  and  that  which  is  taken  under 
such  circumstances  being  generally  of  a  mild  quality,  the  disorder 
is  not  perpetuated  by  indulgence  in  its  chief  cause ;  nor  are  the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  deranged  by  unduly  concocted 
chyme,  and  by  the  irritating  materials  formed  from   undigested 
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aliment.  When  nausea,  however,  is  a  sympton  of.  dyspepsia,  and 
still  more  especially  if  the  nausea  is  productive  of  retching  and 
vomiting,  the  practitioner  should  then  be  watchful,  and  take  care 
to  examine  fully  into  the  state  of  the  patient.  The  pulse  should 
receive  attention;  for  if  it  be  quicker  than  natural,  independently 
of  the  influence  of  retching  upon  it;  if  there  be  pain  at  the 
stomach  or  right  hypochondrium,  either  upon  pressure  or  without 
it,  then  the  following  pathological  states  are  to  be  dreaded: — 
namely,  the  indigestion  has  gone  on  to  produce  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  or  to  occasion  inflam- 
mation about  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  or  about  the  duo- 
denum, or  the  galUbladder  and  biliary  ducts.  It  should,  however, 
be  recollected,  that  sickness  at  stomach,  with  pain  and  accelerated 
pulse,  may  sometimes  be  present  without  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion in  the  situations  now  pointed  out ;  for  these  aymptoms  some* 
times  supervene,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  indigestion,  from  altered 
$ensibihty  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  independently  of  inflam- 
inatory  action,  although  more  frequently  they  proceed  from  this 
pause.  That  either  condition  may  exist,  more  particularly  that  ac^ 
companied  by  inflammation,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  prac* 
titioner,  when  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  symptoms,  will  guide  him  in  forming  his  conclusiona 
as  to  what  actually  is  the  proximate  cause  of  disorder. 

It  is  chiefly  in  weakened  and  nervous  constitutions — in  hysterical 
females  and  in  gouty  subjects — that  we  observe  nausea,  retching, 
and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  unattended  by  inflammation  in 
some  one  of  the  parts  already  mentioned.  The  mode  of  living  in 
warm  climates  is  generally  such  as  is  productive  of  inflammatory 
action  in  these  viscera ;  and  therefore,  when  these  aymptoms  super- 
vene in  the  progress  of  indigestion,  this  consequence  should  be 
dreaded  and  guarded  against.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that 
the  signs  now  noticed  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  of 
biliary  calculi,  either  in  the  gall-bladder  itself,  or  in  the  gall-ducts. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  seat  and  kind 
of  pain,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  and  aometimes 
the  character  of  the  countenance  and  surface  of  the  body,  will  in- 
form the  attentive  practitioner.  In  all  instances.,  the  kind  of  pain 
or  uneasipess  complained  of  should  be  a  point  of  interest :  even 
when  it  is  most  urgent,  the  eff*ect  of  pressure  on  the  pained  part 
should  be  tried ;  and  even  when  it  is  not  present,  its  non-existence 
should  be  proved  by  firm  pressure,  the  practitioner  causing  the  patient 
to  make  9.  full  injspiratioo  at  the  time  when  pressure  is  being  made^ 
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In  every  case  where  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasional 
retching,  mark  the  progress  of  indigestion,  the  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  should  he  carefully  examined ;  as  upon  the 
appearances  which  they  exhihit,  we  are  enahled  to  draw  most  im- 
portant inferences  respecting  the  extent  to  which  disorder  has 
proceeded,  either  in  the  stomach  itself  or  in  the  adjoining  viscera. 

During  the  progress  and  advanced  stages  of  indigestion,  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  whole  nervous  system  is  increased,  the  frame  is  more 
sensible  of  changes  of  temperature,  and  more  susceptible  of  the 
impression  of  cold.  The  skin  generally  becomes  dry  and  harsh 
when  the  temperature  is  at  all  lower  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  and  slight  exposure  to  chills,  or  to  a  colder  or  moister  air 
than  usual,  are  productive  of  bowel  complaints.  Headach  frequently 
occurs,  the  sleep  is  often  disturbed,  and  the  spirits  generally 
dejected. 

The  Causes  of  Indigestion  are,  first,  those  which  act  upon  the 
stomach  indirectly,  or  by  intermediate  effects  produced  upon  the 
body ;  and,  secondly^  such  as  directly  invade  the  stomach  itself, 
and  are  actually  present  in  the  viscus  which  they  disorder. 

The  functions  of  the  stomach  are  injured,  not  only  by  those 
causes  which  act  directly  on  it,  but  by  those  influences  also  which 
impair  the  energy  of  the  whole  system.  Of  these  latter,  the  most 
generally  and  continually  operating  are  terrestrial  exhalations.  The 
depressing  passions  and  anxieties  of  mind,  also,  although  less  general 
in  their  operation,  are  yet  most  efficient  in  the  production  of  dys- 
peptic as  well  as  of  hepatic  disorder ;  and  when  the  former  is  the 
result  of  this  cause,  the  latter  disease  is  generally  a  concomitant. 

In  warm  climates,  and  more  particularly  in  the  East,  the  super- 
vention of  biliary  derangements  upon  disorders  of  the  digestive 
function,  is  a  consequence  to  which  almost  every  experienced  prac* 
titioner  is  alive;  but  still  the  subject  is  not  the  less  deserving  no- 
tice. The  disorder  of  the  stomach,  which  usually  accompanies 
hepatic  complaints,  and  often  indeed  produces  them,  is,  however, 
too  frequently  overlooked,  and  the  connexion  disregarded,  both  in 
our  speculations  and  practice.  A  similar  remark  may  also  be  made 
respecting  the  origin  of  several  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

A  torpid  state  of  the  liver  usually  accompanies  the  imperfect 
performance  of  the  digestive  function,  especially  early  in  the  com- 
plaint. This  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
similar  state  of  deficient  energy  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  liver  to 
that  whiish  characterises  indigestion.  During  this  state  of  torpid 
function,  the  ingesta  are  retained  longer  in  the  stomach  than  ii\  the 
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healthy  condition  of  the  orgaaiy  in.order  that  diey  may  tmdergfo  the 
necessary  changes;  at  the  same  time,  tiie  bile  is  secreted  In  less 
quantity,  or  if  it  be  secreted  as  abundantly  as  us^al,  it  is  freqiiently 
retained  longer  in  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder ;  hen<^e  it  acctotfulates 
in  these  situations,  and  flows  more  sparingly  into  the  duodeiluih. 
The  result  of  this  must  necessarily  be,  that  ih&  chytne  ift  6l6fWly  or 
imperfectly  converted  into  chyle,  and  that  the  digestive  process  is 
retarded  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  A  torpid  8tate> 
however,  of  the  liver,  in  warm  climates  generally,  aiid  in  the  East 
Indies  more  particularly,  can  be  only  a  state  of  tempoi^ary  disorder ; 
but  it  is  one  necessarily  tending 'to  the  production  of  ultetior  dis- 
ease. For,  as  the  elements  of  which  bile  is  formed  abound  in  the 
blood,  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  will  generally  p»>ceed  sufficiently 
fast  to  load  the  gall-ducts  and  bladder  to  a  degree  Which  will  either 
occasion  its  expulsion  into  the  duodenum,  or  will  irritate  and  ex- 
cite the  vascular  actions  of  the  liver  itself;  and  the  frequent  pro- 
duction of  these  effects  will  necessatily  occasion  inflamihatory  dis- 
order of  the  organ.  But  it  is  not  dnly  the  simple  accumulation  of 
bile  which  is  hurtful,  when  the  energy  of  this  viscus  is  insufficient 
to  lid  itsdf  of  its  load ;  it  is  chiefly  the  moii)id  change  which  the 
constitution  of  the  bile  undergoes  when  thus  retained  whicH  is  pro- 
ductive of  disorder,  both  of  the  liver  itself  and  of  the  bowels  into 
which  it  is  pdured.  During  the  remote  of  the  bilt^e  in  the  biKary 
ducts  and  gall*bladder,  it  becomes  inspksatedi  darker  in  colour,  and 
more  acrid  as  respects  its  eSeciM  upon  sensible  stl*uctures.  Hence 
the  tendency  to  the  supervention  of  ixiflamiatiatioh  upon  torpid  states 
of  this  viscus,  botii  in  the  liver  itself  and  in  the  tnucdus  coat  of  the 
intestines,  after  the  acrid  bile  has  been  let  Y6o^  ihto  them.  Thus 
it  will  be  perceived  that  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  are 
not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  also  most  deserving  regard, 
as  inducing  disorder  of  the  liver,  tending  to  inflammatory  disease 
of  this  viscus  and  of  the  mucous  surface  of  th6  bowels. 

Sect.  II. — On.  the  Treatment  and  Regimen  of  the  Functional 
Derangements  of  the  Stomach  in  Warm  Climatea,   - 

♦  * 

In  warm  as  well  as  in  temperate  cHmates,  the  first,  object  of  the 
practitionei:  is,  to  ascertain,  as  closely  as  is  in  his  power,  the  causes 
productive  of  disorder,  and  the  extent  of  derangement,  as  respects 
both  the  stomach  itself  and  the  adjoining  viscera,  which  these 
causes  have  induced.  The  next  point  to  which  be  should  direct 
his  views  is,  to  remove  these  causes  as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  and 
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to  institute  such  a  coune  of  medieal  treatment  and  regimen  ad  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  require.  The  causes  which  have  been 
chiefly  noticed  as  productive  of  stomach  disorder,  are  those  \^hich 
should  be  especially  removed ;  -and  this  object  having  been  insisted 
upon,  with  due  decision  on  the  part  of  the  mediOBil  man,  the  fol- 
lovmg  indicati^is  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  esdiibition  of 
medicinal  means,-— ^lamely,  U>  remove  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
and  complications  which  each  case  presents ;  to  restore  the  im- 
paired energy  of  the  cUgestive  functions ;  and  to  prevent  a  recur^ 
renceof  the  disorder. 

The  Brst  indication  can  never  be  entered  upon  with  any  hopes 
of  permament  success,  whilst  the  patient  is  allowed  to  indulge 
in  those  habits  and  courses  from  which  the  disorder  springs.  So 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  overload  and  over-stimulate  his  stomach, 
the  practitioner  will  prescribe  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in 
rain.  A  light,  low,  and  a  bland  diet  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted 
before  any  medicine  is  taken;  and  this  should  be  particularly 
and  decidedly  laid  down  by  the  practitioner,  and  a  fegukr  plan  of 
diet  and  regimen  entered  upon  by  the  patient  previously  to,  or  at 
least  cont^nporaneonaly  with  the  raJiibitioo  of  medicine.  This 
being  premised,  the  various  tirgent  symptoms  and  morbid  associa- 
tions which  have  supervened,  (Should  next  be  ccmibated  by  suitable 
means.  The  acid  and  acrid  eructations,  which  often  prove  hurtful 
after  meals,  will  generally  disappear  as  soon  as  a  mild  diet  is  adopted, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  food  reduced,  so  as  to  be  in  relation  to  the 
digestive  energy  of  the  stomach.  If  however,  this  symptom 
should  still  contimie,  gentle  tonics  may  be  combined  with  antacids 
and  aperients,  and  a  pill,  consisting  of  a  grain  and  a  half  of  blue- 
pill  and  two  grains  of  aloes,  or  of  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  may 
be  taken  every  night.  The  lunetions  of  the  liver  ave  very  seldom 
unimpaired  in  the  dyspepsia  of  warm  climates ;  the  treatment,  there- 
fore, should  always  be  dijrected  with  some  reference  to  the  pre- 
sumed condition  of  that  organ.  If  it  be  in  a  to(rpid  state  as  is  fre- 
quently the  ease,  and  stall  more  especially  if  there  seem  to  be  a 
loaded  condition  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  u&atteiided  with  an 
mflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  then  the 
treatment  may  be  advantageously  commenced  by  th^  exhibition  of 
an  ipecacuanha  emetic ;  for  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the 
influence  of  retching,  in  procuring  the  expulsion  of  the  bile  from 
the  loaded  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and  in  favouring  a  free 
eirculatioQ  throi^h  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Whatever  means 
may  be  pursued  in  order  to  remove  the  dyspeptic  condition,  but 
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little  progress  will  be  made  towards  effecting  a  cure,  as  long  as  the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  dis-^ 
ordered  condition.  When  the  bile  is  secreted  in  an  insufficient 
quantity,  then  small  doses  of  the  blue-pill,  in  combination  with  aloes, 
may  be  given  nightly,  gentle  tonics  and  aperients  being  exhibited 
throughout  the  day ;  and  this  plan  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  con* 
siderable  time,  and  until  all  disorder  is  removed.  In  such  cases 
as  are  characterised  by  irregularity  of  the  alvine  excretions,  and  by 
a  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretions,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  blue- 
pill  may  be  exhibited  with  advantage  every  second  or  third  night, 
and  an  aperient  draught,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  compound 
infusions  of  senna  and  of  gentian,  with  a  little  of  the  compound 
tmctures  of  aloes  and  of  cardamoms,  may  be  taken  every  morning; 
and  when  the  secretions  and  stools  are  much  disordered,  a  drachm 
or  two  of  one  of  the  neutral  salts  may  be  added  to  this  draught, 
with  great  advantage.  It  will  be  generally  observed,  that  this  class 
of  cases  is  most  frequently  met  with  amongst  those  who  live  upon 
much  animal  food  and  rich  dishes :  attention  should,  therefore,  be 
paid  to  the  diet  of  the  patient.  The  institution  of  a  regular  course 
of  aperients,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  of  active  purgation,  should 
always  be  kept  in  view ;  and,  in  order  that  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  may  not  be  disordered  by  the  exhibition  of  such  cathartics 
as  possess  acrid  or  irritating  properties,  the  operation  of  those 
which  are  less  offensive  to  the  energies  of  the  digestive  organs 
should  be  promoted,  by  the  use  of  injections.  In  cases  of  dyspep- 
sia, attended  with  greater  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
bowels  than  that  which  has  been  now  considered,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  grains  of  calomel  may  be  substituted  for  the  blue-pill, 
recommended  for  the  foregoing  cases ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  other 
means,  a  large  blister  may  be  placed  upon  the  epigastric  and  right 
hypochondriac  regions.  Where  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
bowels  are  much  disordered,  and  especially  when  such  disorder  is 
characterised  by  an  increased  as  well  as  a  morbid  state  of  ihe  bOe, 
the  diet  should  then  chiefly  consist  of  farinaceous  substances;  little 
or  no  animal  food  ought  to  be  taken ;  and  active  purgation  should 
be  resorted  to,  until  the  secretions  contained  in  the  stools  assume 
a  healthy  character.  As  long  as  they  present  the  appearances  pre- 
viously described,  a  deobstruent  mercurial  pill  may  be  given  with 
advantage  every  night,  and  an  active  purging  draught  the  following 
morning;  and  this  plan  should  be  continued  until  all  disorder 
ceases.  We  should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  appearance  of  the 
^notions  voided  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  purgative  course ; 
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for  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  the  purges  at  first  given  accom* 
plish  no  more,  during  that  period,  than  the  imloading  of  the  colon 
and  ileum  of  a  part  of  their  contents,  and  that  part  may  not  hetray 
much  disorder;  and  yet,  after  persisting  in  the  use  of  purgatives  for 
a  day  or  two  longer,  the  accumulated  secretions,  which  have  long 
remained  locked  up  in  the  gall-hladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and 
adherent  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
faeces  and  morbid  secretions  which  hav6  been  long  lodged  in  the 
cecum  and  colon,  are  at  last  let  loose ;  and  I  have  often  found,  that 
measures  necessary  for  the  removal  of  them  must  be  pursued  even 
for  a  long  series  of  days  before  the  healthy  state  of  function  is 
restored. 

Much  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  mistaken  notion,  that  the 
very  disordered  state  of  the  stools  which  is  frequently  present 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  is 
often  the  effect  of  the  medicines  which  have  been  exhibited.  But 
although  the  purgatives  employed  may  change  the  colour  of  the 
motions,  they  by  no  means  occasion  the  other  morbid  appearances 
they  frequently  present.  Indeed,  the  colour,  even  when  most  oppo- 
site to  the  healthy  tinge,  if  it  arises  at  all  from  the  operation  of  the 
medicine,  can  only  result  from  its  action  upon  secretions  already 
of  a  very  mosbid  condition.  Their  odour,  putty-like  consistence, 
variegated  or  marbled  colour,  dark-brown,  greenish-brown,  and 
inky  appearances,  and  their  viscid,  tenacious,  gelatinous,  and  often 
scybalous  conditions,  are  by  no  means  the  result  of  the  medicines 
employed.  These  various  characteristics  to  which  the  practitioner 
cannot  too  closely  attend,  generally  proceed  from  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  biliary  and  other  secretions  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal; 
and  this  arises  from  their  long  retention  and  accumulation  upon  the 
mucous  surface;  so  that  when  they  mix  and  combine  with  the 
faecal  matters  passing  through  the  colon,  states  of  disorder,  such 
as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  produced. 

It  not  unfirequently  happens,  that  states  of  congestion  in  the 
Uver,  and  of  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach,  supervene  in  the  advanced  stage  of  indigestion.  When 
such  is  the  case,  purgatives  and  enemas  may  be  exhibited,  a  low 
and  bland  diet  adopted,  and  leeches  applied  near  the  situation 
where  fulness,  weight,  distention,  and  soreness  indicate  the  existence 
of  those  forms  of  disorder.  After  these  means  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  urgent  symptoms  have  been  removed  recourse  should  be 
had  to  such  medicines  as  are  likely  to  restore  healthy  action  in  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  always  keeping  in  view  a  free  state  of  the 
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alvine  dischaiges;  In  some  cases  of  protracted  indigestion,  great 
ftdness  is  observable  in  the  situation  of  the  ccecnm,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  colon,  particularly  the  sigmoid  flexure,  owing  to 
inattention  ta  the  state  of  the  bowel»and  habitual  costiveness.  The 
dyspeptic  complaint  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  eA  a  con-^ 
sequence  of  this  torpid  condition  of  the  large  intestines,  aldrough 
it  is  more  fireqiiently  a  cause ;  but,  however  originating,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  this  state  of  the  colon  aggmvates  the  disord^ 
of  the  stomach,  and  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose,  few  better  medicines  can  be  prescribed  than  the  com- 
bination of  blue-pill  and  aloes^  given  at  bed-time,  and  the  bitt^Y 
aperient  draught  taken  in  the  morning.  The  effects  of  these  reme- 
dies  will  be  advantageously  promoted^  by  the  use  of  ihe  soap  in- 
jection,  or  of  the  common  gruel  enema,  in  which  some  coinmbii 
salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  a  little  assafcetida  rubbed  down. 

Amongst  other  symptoms  which  require  removal,  those  of  acidity 
are  tk)s  most  troublesome.-  When  these- depend  upon  t^e  quantity;' 
richness,  end  irritating  nature  of  the  food,  then  the  means  of  re^' 
moving  them  are  obvious.  But  Ihey  do'not  always  proceed^  front 
this  cause  :*  they  frequently  seem  to  arise  from  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  a*  deficient 
secretion  of  the  gastric  j  nice  and  mucus.  The  consequence  of  these 
conditions  is,  that  the  aliment  is  not  converted  into  healthy  chyme, 
but  undei^es  those  changes  to  which  its  chemical  affinities  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  dispose  it  to  enter  into.  These  combina- 
tions being  of  an  acid  and  irritating  nature,  the  nervous  sensibility 
of  the  organ  is  excited,  and  thus  heartburn  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
are  produced.  It  is  usual,  in  this  variety  of  disorder,  to  prescribe 
antacids,  which  merely  neutralise  the  acid  which  is  formed,  but 
which  often  increase  that  state  of  functional  disorder  upon  which 
the  acidity  depends.  Antacids  are,  notwithstanding,  useM  in  such' 
cases;  but  not  as  the  chief  agents — they  are  merely  subsidiary 
means.  They  should  be  combined  with  aperients,  and  with  such 
remedies  as  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  healthy  function  of 
the  liver  and  bowels.  As  an  antacid,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
perhaps' the  best,  especially  when  given  with  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.' 
in  any  mild  aromatic  water,  or  in  the  simple  decoction  of  sarsapa^ 
rilla,  or  compound  barley  decoction.  In  all  such  cases,  the  state  of 
the  bowels  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  operation  of  the  gentler 
and  more  tonic  aperients,  which  are  here  best  adapted  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  may  be  promoted  by  the  occasional  MAe  of 
enemas,  composed  of  ingredients  similar  to  those  already  specified. 
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or  of  the  decoction  of  camomile  flowers,  mib  some  aperient  extract 
dissolved  in  it. 

Flatulence  is  another  symptom  which  often  occasions  consider- 
able distress,  and  qy&i  acute  pain^  in  the  advanced  stages  of  dys. 
pepsia.  Xt.  will,  however,  he^  generally  removed  by  the  miQan^ 
already  pointed  out,  mjore  especially  by  a  regularly  open  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  by  the  combination  of  aromatic  and  antispa8n|odi4; 
remedies  with  aperients  and  antacids.  Where  flatulence  is  fre- 
quently  present. to  a  gre^t  degree,  we  should  always  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  torpid  state  of  function  of  the  liver,  with  inactivity  of 
the  coecum  and  colon ;  and  we  should  therefore  extend  our  reme* 
dial  i^ents  to  these  viscera,  as  well  as  to  the  stomach  itself.  The 
use  of  injections  is  here  necessary,  in  order  to  unload  the  colon, 
and  prevent  tbe  accumidation  of  faeces  or  morbid  secretions  in  its 
cells. 

Having  relieved  the  more  urgent  symptoms,  our  next  endeavour 
should  be  to  impart  strength  to  the  digestive  organs,  and,  through 
them,,  to  the  frame  in  general.  The  means  already  particularised 
will  be  productive  of  this  result  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly 
those  which  unload, the  alimentary  canal  of  the  oflending  materials, 
which  have  accumulated  in  it,  and  impaired  its  energies.  Until 
these  be  removed,  it  will  be,  in  vain  that  we  shall  attempt  to  give 
strength  to  the  digi^ative  organs;  for  whatever  means  we  employ,  if 
they  accomplish  not  this  effect,  will  frequently  disorder  the  system, 
and  be  produqtive  of  general  febrile  irritation.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ewety  particularly  in  those  who  are  much  debilitated,  tonics  may  be 
advantagepusly  combined,  with  aperients.  The  tonics  employed 
should  be  of  the  mildest  kii)d,  and  the  least  calculated  to  heat  the 
system*.  Stimulating  and  heating  tonics  when  prescribed  before  the 
strength  of  the  digestive  orgfins  isin  some  degree  restored,  are  gene- 
rally hurtfol,  produptive  of  thirst  and  fever,  and  often  lead  to  the 
supervention  pf  inflammatory  diporder  of  the  liver.  Weak  infu-. . 
sions  of  columba  roost,  gentii^n^  or,  camomile  flowers,  sire  at  ilrat  the^ 
most  suitable  of  this  class  of  remedies  to  debilitated  subjects ;  but 
as  the  jstrength  returns,,  jthe  cinchona,  or  cascarilla,  with  soda,  may 
be  prescribed  with  advantage.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  may  like- 
wise be  given  in  small  doses ;  but,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  intermittents,  it  is  generally  detrimental  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  or  when  the  use  of  it  has  been  long  persisted 
in.  Even  small  doses,  when  prescribed  for  those  who  are  liable 
to  disorders  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  create  considerable  heat  of 
skin  and  accelerated  pulse.     Its  astringent  eflects  are  also  such  as 
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require  the  exhibition  of  aperient  medicines.  In  all  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia,  whatever  be  the  symptoms  or  complications  attending  upon 
it,  tonics  even  of  the  mildest  description  should  be  combined  with 
gentle  aperients ;  and  when  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  bowels 
are  torpid,  and  still  more  especially  if  their  secretions  be  morbid, 
suitable  purgative  remedies  should  be  exhibited,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  is  promoted. 

The  Gentiana  Chirayita  of  Eoxburgh,  or  wormseed  plant,  is 
one  of  the  best  tonics  generally  used  in  India,  and  is  well  suited 
to  the  dyspepsia  of  weak  persons,  on  account  of  its  bitter  and 
tonic  properties,  and  the  absence  of  any  heating  or  irritating  qua- 
lities. It  may,  as  well  as  the  common  gentian,  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  combination  with  senna,  for  infusions ,  and,  either  with 
or  without  this  latter,  it  forms,  when  thus  prepared,  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  other  tonics,  or  for  aperient  remedies,  in  the  stomach 
and  bowel  complaints  of  warm  climates. 

Having  removed  the  more  urgent  symptoms  present  during  the 
advanced  states  of  indigestion,  and  having  restored  the  energy  of 
the  stomach,  and  regulated  the  functions  of  those  viscera  which 
are  subsidiary  to  this  organ,  the  last  indication  proposed  is,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  disorder,  by  adopting  that  diet  and 
regimen  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  require. 
Persons  who  have  once  suffered  from  derangements  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  extremely  liable  to  a  return  of  them,  even  after  they 
have  been  completely  removed  by  medical  treatment,  upon  the 
least  error  in  diet,  and  after  any  indulgence  at  table  beyond  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  individual.  On  this  account,  the  patient's 
prudence  should  never  forsake  him.  His  diet  ought  to  be  simple, 
consisting  of  few  articles,  plainly  dressed,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Animal  food  may  be  taken  once  a  day  in  moderation ;  and  if  active 
exercise  be  indulged  in,  it  may  be  partaken  of  twice,  provided  that 
the  appetite  desire  it.  Exercise,  in  order  to  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  have  a  weak  digestion,  should  be  regular,  moderate,  and 
resorted  to  at  suitable  hours  of  the  day.  Exposure  to  the  sun 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  the  exercise  should  always  be  short  of 
fatigue. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ON   INFI«AMMATION   AND   OBQAHdC   LBSIONS   OF   THB   STOMACH. 

Simple  and  uBcomplicated  ioflammatlon  of  the  stomach  is  an  ex« 
tremely  rare  disease^  both  in  warm  and  temperate  countries.  Among 
many  thousand  cases,  reported  at  length,  I  find  but  very  few  in 
which  phlegmonous  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  this 
organ  was  present  in  an  uncomplicated  form.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  stomach  is  rarely  inflamed. 
As  respects  the  European  residenters  in  India,  this  is  far  irom  being 
the  case  ;  for  this  viscus  very  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  in- 
flammaticm,  particularly  as  regards  its  mucous  coat,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  morbid  vascular  action  from  adjoining  parts.  It  is 
only  as  a  primary,  an  acute,  and  an  uncomplicated  disease,  that 
gastritis  is  rarely  met  with.  As  it  occurs  within  the  tropics,  it  is 
generally  complicated  with  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  small 
intestines,  these  organs  having  been  the  primary  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  vascular  disorder  having  extended  itself  to  the  stomach, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  those  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
whence  gastritis  usually  proceeds.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
however,  may  originate  priqoarily  in  this  organ,  and  even  in  a  few 
cases  be  productive  of  disorder  of  the  adjoining  viscera.  But  this 
is  seldom  the  case  in  the  very  acute  or  phlegmonous  form  of  the 
disorder.  In  that  form  of  gastritis  which  has  its  seat  in  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is  more  insidious  and  more  chronic 
in  its  progress,  the  extension  of  disease  to  other  viscera  is  a  much 
more  frequent  occurrence* 

Sbct.  I. — On  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  Infiammation  of  the 
Stomachy  with  the  Appearances  upon  JHsseetion^ 

When  inflammation  commences  in  the  mucous  tunic  of  this 
organ,  and  is  confined  to  this  texture,  its  symptoms  and  progress 
are  very  different  from  those  which  characterise  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  stomach.     The  former  variety  of  the  disease, 
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which  has  usually  been  denQminated  the  erythematous  or  erysipe- 
latous, is  often  insidious  and  indistinct  until  very  serious  organic 
lesion  has  supervened.  The  latter  is,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
alarming  in  its  aspect,  and  quick  in  its  progress ;  and  tends  gene- 
rally to  a  fatal  termination,  if  not  arrested  by  judicious  means. 
The  one  is  slow,  and  often  obscure;  the  latter  most  acute  and  well 
marked. 

The  chronic  or  erythematic  form  of  gastritis  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  mucous  coat  of  ^e  stomach,  and,  in  its  slighter  grades, 
is  a  much  more  frequent  form  of  disease  in  warm  climates  than  is 
usually  supposed.  It  supervenes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  dyspepsia, — ^many  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
of  this  disease  being  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  It  is  also  present  in  many  cases  of 
bilious  inflammatory  fever ;  and  in  these  it  may  be  considered  as 
being  generally  induced  by  the  flow  of  acrid  and  irritating  bile 
into  the  stomach. 

The  9ymptoms  generally  indicating  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
disorder  are,  heartburn,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  parti- 
cularly after  eating,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  constriction  always 
denoting  obstruction  in  the  gall  ducts.  There  are  present  slight 
fever  and  thirst, — a  red  state  of  the  fauces  and  edges  of  the 
tongue,  whilst  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
coating.  At  first,  the  desire  for  food  is  not  much  diminished ; 
but  the  digestion  is  slow  and  painful,  and  accompanied  with  acrid, 
acid,  and  rancid  eructations,  and  occasionally  with  vomiting.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  appetite  disappears;  there  is  frequent  vomit- 
ing, with  periods  of  comparative  comfort,  when  food  is  entirely 
avoided,  or  taken  in  small  quantity,  and  of  mild  quality.  Attend- 
ing this  there  is  also  much  thirst,  and  a  sense  of  heat  about  the 
prsecordia  and  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  functions  of  the  bowels 
are  often  not  much  disturbed ;  they  are  sometimes,  however,  slower 
than  natural,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea  is  present.  As  the  disease 
advances  to  ulceration,  the  pain,  heat,  and  vomiting  become  more 
urgent  Cardialgia  and  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  are 
more  i)fequently  present ;  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  and  the 
fever  assumes  more  of  the  hectic  character.  The  matters  ejected 
by  vomiting  early  iq  the  disease  consist  at  first  only  of  the  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach  ;  subsequently  they  are  mucous  and  glairy ; 
and  sometimes  small  whitish  flocculi  may  be  noticed  in  them.  Soon 
after  ulceration  has  supervened,  which  commences  in  the  mucous 
Collides  with  which  the  villous  tunic  is  studded,  the  matters  thrown 
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off  the  stomach  usually  consist  of  a  dark-coloured,  grumous  fluid. 
Vomiting  and  pain  now  become  more  frequent  and  more  constant 
upon  the  ingestion  of  food  or  drink ;  and  at  last  the  patient  sinks 
under  the  disease^  On  some  occasions,  this  event  is  accelerated - 
from  the  laceration  of  the  bottom  of  some  one  of  the  larger  ulcers, 
and  the  consequent  irruption  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into 
the  abdominal  cavity ;  peritonitis  thus  being  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  former  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  th£  stomach  may  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  any  complaint  being  made  either  of  paia 
or  sickness,  and  even,  ia  some  few  cases,  without  the  appetite  being 
much  disordered;  but  cardialgia,  acid  and  acrid  eructations,  sense 
of  heat  and  constriction^  with  slight  fever  and  occasional  anxiety 
at  the  praeccnrdia,  are  generally  present :  and  as  soon  as  ulceration 
has  supervened,  then  all  the  symptoms  I  have  enumerated  are 
usually  presents  Much  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  very  exclusive 
manner  in  which  the  above  symptoms  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
worst  forms  of  dyspepsia  by  nosologists,as  if  they  were  characteristic 
only  of  that  disease.  Although  marking  such  disorder  most  un- 
doubtedly, they  seem  also  unequivocally  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  inflanunatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  constantly  present,  and  attended  with  slow 
fever. 

As  this  variety  of  disease  seldom  comes  before  the  pathologist  in 
his  past  mortem  investigations,  until  it  has  gone  on  to  ulceration^ 
.or  the  production  of  oth^  morbid  lesions^  little  can  be  said  of  its 
anatomical  characters^  further  than  as  respects  its  consequences. 
Upon  dissection,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  found  thinner 
and  softer  than  usual,  at  the  same  time  that  the  villous  coat  has 
presented  various  traces  of  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  ulcera- 
tions of  almost  every  dimension,  and  numerous  in  proportion  to 
their  minuteness,  have  been  found  conjoined  with  a  thinning  and 
softening  of  the  tunics.  In  other  instances,  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
have  been  thicker  and  softer  than  usual,  and  the  viscus  more  con- 
tracted ;  and  marks  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  have  been  found 
conjoined  to  this  state.  The  ulcerations  have  been  observed  of 
various  depths  and  sizes.  Occasionally  they  have  been  very  small 
and  numerous;  in  other  cases  large  and  few.  Sometimes  they 
scarcely  reached,  as  respects  depth,  the  cellular  substance  con- 
necting the  mucous  with  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach;  at 
other  times  they  have  destroyed  all  the  tunics,  excepting  the  outer 
or  peritoneal  covering,  which  had  given  way  in  one  or  two  places 
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before  the  retchings  attendant  upon  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  having  escaped  through  the  opening 
thus  made,  and  produced  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  ulcera- 
tions have  been  generally  most  numerous  near  the  pyloms,  aead  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  viscus. 

Acute  Oastrkis  generally  supervenes  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
marked.  It  occasionally  cottnnences  widi  chills  or  rigors;  bat 
this  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  cause  which  produces  it^ 
When  it  arises  frotn  the  irritating  operation  of  acrid  or  stimulating 
ingesta,  there  is  seldom  or  ever  any  marked  rigors,  or  even  chills, 
although  the  extremities  are  often  cold.  There  are  generally  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  tongue,  great  thirst,  and  a  burning  sen- 
sation, accompanied  with  great  pain  and  anxiety  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  praecordia,  and  hypochondria.  The  pain  is  attended  with 
great  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  dread  of  pressure  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  nausea  and  vomiting,  particularly  after  substances  have 
been  received  into  the  stomach.  Upon  retching*  the  pain  is  often 
most  acute,  giving  the  sensation  of  something  cutting  or  tearing 
the  organ ;  and  the  perspirations,  which  are  generally  partial  and 
cold,  then  become  warm  and  profuse.  The  pulse  is  generally  much 
accelerated,  and  of  variable  fulness  and  strength:  sometimes  it  is 
full ;  at  other  times  it  is  small  and  contracted ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
both  one  and  the  other  at  different  periods  of  the  disease,  according 
to  the  habit  and  strength  of  the  individual,  and  the  depletions  which 
have  been  employed.  Felt  at  the  wrist,  the  pulse  is  generally 
wefik,  easily  compressed,  and  occasionally  scarcely  to  be  fdt, 
unless  when  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  organ  is  the  tissue  chiefly 
affected,  when  it  is  hard,  or  small  and  conti^cted.  The  acuteness 
of  the  pain,  as  well  as  the  hardness  and  constriction  of  the  pulse, 
seem  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  more  external  coats  of  the 
viscus  are  affected ;  the  less  marked  description  of  pain,  or  the 
dull  and  gnawing  pain  sometimes  complained  of,  existing  in  con- 
nexion with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  anxiety  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
'With  a  full,  soft,  or  weak  pulse^  indicating  the  mucous  and  cellular 
coats  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  disease.  In  the  actite  fbrtn  of  the 
malady,  and  after  it  has  been  fully  formed  and  developed,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  generally  greater  than  natur&l, 
whilst  the  warmth  of  the  extremities  is  either  inconsiderable  or 
below  the  natural  standard.  Attending  these  symptoms  there  are 
generally  cramps  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  occasionally  of 
the  thighs  and  legs ;  sometimes  also  there  are  great  weakness  and 
pain  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  faintmgs ;  a  cold,  clammy  coun- 
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tenanoe,  cold  perapirations,  and  almost  total  suspenaioii  of  tibe 
secretioii  of  urine,  which  becomes  more  abundant  as  the  malady 
declines  in  severity. 

As  the  disease  advances  towards  an  unfavourable  termination, 
hiccup  supervenes,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  a  constant 
pumping  up  of  the  contents  of  the  viscus,  &intings,  especially  upon 
attempting  to  sit  up,  great  depresnon  of  the  powers  of  life,  cold 
surface,  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  painful  spasms  of  the  abdo- 
mmal  muscles,  great  increase  of  anxiety  at  the  epigastrium,  fre- 
quent sighing,  a  hurried  and  painful  respiration,  and  extreme  rest- 
lessness. If  gangrene  supervene,  the  pain  and  burning  cease  some- 
what suddenly ;  but  the  lace  becomes  colder  and  more  collapsed ; 
the  surface  colder,  and  covered  with  a  more  copious  and  clammy 
perspiration ;  and  a  manifest  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life  is  evident. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  in  acute  gastritis  is  sometimes  variable ; 
bat  most  frequently  they  are  costive ;  and  stools  can  generally  be 
prcxnired  by  ihe  means  of  active  glysteis  only. 

When  this  disease  terminates  fatally,  death  has  been  very  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Hhe  inflammation  having  run  on  to  gangrene :  but 
&is  tennination  is  not  so  frequent  as  is  supposed;  for  in  several 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  which  have  ended 
uofaTOuraUy,  and  which  I  have  examined,  complete  gangrene  of 
any  portion  of  the  viscus  did  not  exist  In  some  cases  eochymoses 
under  the  mucous  coat  of  the  organ,  were  found  in  large  patches, 
witH  softening  of  the  inflamed  tissues ;  and  these  have  been  mis- 
taken for  sphacelation  and  gangrene  by  those  not  much  conversant 
mposi  mortem  examinations.  The  extension  of  inflammation  to 
llie  whole  ^or  greater  part  of  the  oigan  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
apparent  cause  of  death ;  general  inflammation  of  this  viscus  appear- 
ing; to  be  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life.  Indeed,  death' 
seems  to  supervene  before  the  inflammation  has  reached  that  parti- 
colar  termination ;  and  in  many  cases  where  mortification  has  been 
observed  upon  dissection,  I  am  much  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
having  supervened  after  death,  and  to  have  been  met  with  in  con- 
sequence of  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
period  of  dissolution  and  that  at  which  the  inspection  of  the  body 
had  been  performed.  In  those  cases  which  are  inspected  in  hot 
countries,  generally  within  a  very  few  hours  after  their  death,  the 
exact  state  [of  the  diseased  parts  is  more  likely  to  be  seen  than  in 
those  which,  dying  in  cold  or  temperate  climates,  are  seldom  exa- 
mined  until  upwards  of  twenty  •four  h<Murs,  or  even  thirty  hours, 
after  dissolution. 
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Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  gastritis  in  warm  climate»y 
are,  the  neglected  or  improper  treatment  of  indigestion,  the  use 
of  stimulating  and  irritating  food,  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  and,  amongst  sailors,  of  salt  provisions,  conjoined  with 
the  ahuse  of  spirits.  Drinking  cold  fluids  when  the  hody  is  bver*- 
heated,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  amongst  soldiers,  especially  in 
India,  when  on  duty  or  on  a  march.  The  whole  class  of  acrid  and 
corrosive  medicines  and  preparations*  when  received  into  the 
stomach  in  too  large  quantity,  produces  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  and  destroys  life  hy  acting  in  this  way  «only.  Indeed » 
whatever  hy  its  properties,  over- excites,  irritates,  or  otherwise 
injures  the  stomach,  when  received  into  it,  is  productive  of  inflam-. 
mation  of  this  viscus,  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  degree  iu 
which  it  possesses  these  prbperties^ 

Too  much  animal  food,  and  highly  spiced  and  seasoned  viands, 
violent  fits  of  passion,  the  regurgitation  of  acrid  hile  into  the 
stomach,  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
when  over-heated,  injuries  received  on  the  region  of  the  stomaeh, 
the  acrid  and  rancid  combinations  formed  in  the  viscus  during; 
severe  fits  of  indigestion,  excess  of  food,  causing  over-distension  of 
the  organ,  and  the  excessive  indulgence  in  the  intertropical  fruits, 
more  particularly  in  such  as  are  digested  with  difficulty, — ^are  all 
occasionally  exciting  causes  of  this  farmidable  disease. 

The  causes  which  have  been  already  adduced  as  productive  of 
indigestion  are  also  those  which  most  frequently  predispose  to,  and 
excite  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  that  form  of  it 
which  has  its  seat  more  exclusively  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
viscus.  Irregularities  in  living,  as  respects  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  and  still  more  particularly  drunkenness,  are, 
with  exposure  to  night-dews  and  to  wet,  the  most  common  causes 
of  both  varieties  of  the  disease  amongst  soldiers  and  sailors  in  warm, 
climates.  Drunkenness;  seldom  occurs,  particularly  in  those  not 
habituated  to  it,  without  causing  some  degree  of  inflanmiatory 
action  of  the  stomach,  especially  of  its  villous  coat;  and  this  is 
generally  accompanied  with  determination  of  blood  to,  and  inflam- 
matory irritation  of  the  brain,— the  disorder  of  the  one  organ,  thus 
induced,  predominating  over  that  of  the  other,  according  to  the 
state  of  predisposition  to  disease  existing  at  the  time  of  exposure 
to  the  exciting  cause.  In  many,  also,  in  addition  to  vascular 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  brain,  drunkenness  induces  disease  of 
the  liver  and  bowels ;  and  although  the  inflammatory  state  of  the 
stomach  is   the  first  derangement  caused  by   the   undue  inges« 
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tion  of  spiiituous  liquors,  the  disorders  occasioned  in  other 
Tiscera  tend,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  that  of  the  stomach,  or  tp 
mask  its  existence;  so  that,  although  by  no  means  an  uncommon, 
it  is  not  so  frequent  a  cause  of  gastritis  in  its  uncomplicated  form 
as  may  have  been  supposed,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  .practice 
amongst  soldiers.  Most  commonly,  when  the  disease  is  induced  by 
this  cause,  it  is  complicated  with  disease  of  the  liver  and  bowels, 
the  latter  disorder  being  the  more  frequent  consequence  of  this 
most  baneful  habit.  It  also  proceeds  from  the  extension  of  inflam* 
mation  from  the  adjoining  viscera,  especially  from  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  liver. 

With  respect  to  the  appearances  observed  upon  the  dissection 
of  those  who  have  died  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  it 
may  be  briefly  stated,'[that  the  vessels  which  run  more  externally  in 
the  stomach,  and  supply  its  peritoneal  covering,  are  generally 
engorged  with  blood,  and  the  capillaries  injected :  the  omentum  is 
also  more  vascular  than  natural.  The  internal  membrane  of  the 
viscus  is  usually  flaccid,  collected  into  deep  folds,  owing  to  the 
constriction  of  the  muscular  coats  ;  sometimes  ecch3rmosed,  owing 
to  the  transudation  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  underneath;  gene- 
rally inflamed,  and  varying  in  colour  from  a  bright  red,  or  crim- 
son, to  a  deep  purple  or  dark  purplish  hue ;  the  inflamed  portions 
extending  in  the  form  of  broad  patches,  or  wide  bands  or  zones. 
This  surface  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  limpid  and  viscid  mucus; 
at  other  times,  with  a  yellowish^or  puriform  and  thick  matter ;  occa- 
sionally, with  a  whitish,  thick,  or  concrete  and  albuminous  sub- 
stance ;  and  on  some  occasions,  with  a  thin  ichorous  or  sanious 
fluid.  The  mucous  coat  itself  is  generally  tumefied  or  thickened, 
softer  than  natural,  *and  easily  detached  from  the  adjacent  tissue, 
more  particularly  in  the  seats  of  the  eccbymoses  or  subjacent  san- 
guineous infiltrations.  Upon  dividing  the  texture  of  the  organ,  the 
coats  are  altogether  thicker  than  usual,  and  their  capillaries  more 
or  less  engorged  with  blood ;  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  viscus 
is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  violet  or  deep  purple 
tiuge.  In  some  cases,  the  mucous  surface  is  abraded  in  parts,  and 
a  blackish  grumous  fluid  is  found  in  the  cavity.  Occasionally  spha- 
celated spots  or  eschars  are  remarked  ;  but  these  latter  seem  to  be 
more  frequently  consequent  upon  death  than  the  cause  of  it,  unless 
in  those  cases  of  gastritis,  which  arise  from  poisoning  by  acrid  and 
corrosive  substances. 

When   the   peritoneal  coat  of  the   stomach  has   been   chiefly 
affected,  and  when  the  disease  has  arisen  from   the  extension  of 
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ioflammation  horn  the  liver  or  spleen,  then  coagulable  lymph  is 
frequently  found  upon  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  visous,  causing 
adhesions,  or  a  gluing  of  it  to  the  adjoining  parts,  particularly  to 
the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  liver,  to  the  spleen,  and  transverse  arch 
of  the  cokm.  In  some  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  the  spleen  has  been 
observed  congested  with  blood,  and  softer  and  more  friable  than 
natural. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  between  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous coot  of  the  stomach  and  indigestion,  it  may  here  be  stated^ 
that  there  aie  very  few  symptoms,  when  taken  singly^  which  can  be 
reUed  upon  as  marking  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  former  dis- 
ease. When,  with  the  usual  symptoms'  of  indigestion,  there  is 
tenderness  upon  pressure  at  the  epigastric  region  present  in  any 
degree,,  with  slight  fever,  and  more  especially  if  there  be  sickness 
or  namea,  a  sense  of  heat  at  the  pit  of  the  sliomach,  occasional 
▼omitiDg,  and  a  white  or  loaded  tongue,  with  red  edges  or  point,  and 
thirst,  inflamBkation  of  the  mucous  sur&ee  of  the  stomach  may  be 
considered  as  actually  present. 

Sect.  II.— 0»  t?ie  Treatment  qf  Inflammation  of  the  Stomachs 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  attacking  this  important  organ, 
must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and  proportionate  to  its  aeuteoess. 
In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  or  that  sealted  in  the  mucous 
coat,  the  same  means  as  those  which  acute  gastritis  requires  are 
equally  necessary,  but  to  a  less  extent.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  application  of  from  twenty  to  forty  leeches  to  the  hypochondHa 
and  pit  of  the  stomach>  followed  by  a  large  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium,  and  a  large  blister  on  the  epigastric  region,  at  once  arrest 
the  disease.  The  exhibition  of  a  large  dose  of  calomel  immediately 
after  depletion  is  particularly  indicated  in  this  complaint.  In  the 
experimenls  made  with  this  medicine*,  in  order  to  a^ertain  its 
mode  of  operation,  I  have  shown  that  it  acts  most  decidedly  iii 
diminishing  vascular  action  in  the  stomach.  When  given,  therew' 
fore,  in  combination  with  opium,  after  depletions  have  been  pre- 
scribed, and  at  the  time  that  counter-irritation  is  being  performed, 
it  is  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  means  in  our  power  of  arresting- 
the  disease,  and  of  correcting  the  state  of  the  secretions  poured  into 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  purgative 
glysters  ought  to  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stomach 

*»  See  my  "  Sketdies  of  the  Diaeaiea  of  India/'  p.  389. 
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can^bear,  without  incoHvenieiice,  die  fn^esence  of  purgative  or  ape- 
rient remedies.  These  means  should  be  repeated  until  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  disappear,  and  should  be  resumed  whenever  the 
disord^  returns,  after  having  been  subdued  for  a  time. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  acute  form,  and  presents  the 
symptoms  indicating  dus  ffUkte,  blood  should  be  taken  ftom  the 
arm,  and  a  mmiber  of  leeofaes  applied  to  the  epigastric  region,  in  a 
decided  manner,  in  proportion  to  the  habit  of  body  and  strength  of 
the  patient,  and  severity  of  the  disease.  After  these  means,  twenty 
grains  of  calomel,  with  two  of  opium,  ought  to  be  immediately 
exhibited,  in  order  to  diminish  the  vascular  action  of  the  viscus, 
and  td  prevent  the  return  of  the  increased  circulation,  after  the  ope- 
ration of  , bleeding.  Aflber  the  bleeding  by  the  leeches*,  a  large 
blistn*  may  be  placed  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  a  view 
of  transftErring  the  increased  vascular  action  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  bleeding,  both  general  and  local,  or  the 
latter  naerely,  ought  to  be  repeated  until  the  disease  is  subdued ; 
Mid  should  be  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  the  calomel  and  opium, 
and  the  external  means  mentioned  above.  The  action  of  the  bowels 
oi^ht  to  be  promoted  by  the  injection  of  active  cathartic  enemata ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  stomach  can  retain  medicines,  the  saline  mixture 
may  be  given,  and  full  doses  of  calomel  taken  at  bed-tu»e,  followed 
by  an  appropriate  aperient  in  the  morning. 

When  the  inflammation  arises  from  the  ingestion  of  acrid,  cor« 
rosive,  and  poisonous  substances,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  may 
then  be  requisite ;  but  in  all  such  eases,  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  seems  to  be  more  advisable,— and,  under  some  circumstances, 
ho&x  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  In  many  cases  of  inflam- 
mation  of  the  stomach,  an  emetic  has  been  prescribed,  with  the  idea 
that  the  siymptoms  complained  of  by  the  patient  were  the  result  of 
acrid  secretions  disordering  this  viscus,  and  of  vitiated  bile  regurgi* 
taM  into  it  from  Ihe^duedenum :  but  although  the  practice  has 
been  productive  of  no  ill  effects  on  many  occasions,  and  has  even 
in  some  instanees  done  good,  yet  on  others  it  has  appeared  toi^igra- 

*  A  namber  of  leecbes  ahonld  be  applied  at  once*  sufficient  to  take  away  that 
qiiantity  of  Uood  which  the  physician  wishes  to  remoTe ;  and  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  bites  onght  immediately  to  be  stopped,  by  means  of  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  as  soon  as  all  the  leeches  have  fallen  off ;  for  the  bites  of  the  Indian 
keehes  are  so  deep  and  large,  that  the  application  of  fomentations  or  poultices 
iaune£ately  afterwards,  nay  be  attended,  in  a  short  time,  by  fatal  haemorrhage. 
^fhesk  the  bitea  haTe  ceased  to  Ueed,  then  hot  ponltioea  may  be  employed,  if  tiiey 
te  frequently  mewed,  and  closely  watched. 
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vate  the  disorder.  The  cases  which  are  most  frequently  benefited 
by  an  emetic,  are  those  arising  from' the  ingestion  of  unripe  or  indi- 
gestible fruit  and  unwholesome  food.  For  these^  the  emetic  should 
be  prescribed  as  early  as  possible,  and  should  consist  either  of  ipeca- 
cuanha or  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  given  in  divided  doses,  at  intervals 
of  five  minutes,  until  a  full  operation  is  produced. 

In  those  slighter  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  following 
inebriety,  the  saline  mixture,  or  that  made  from  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  lime-juice,  has  generally  been  serviceable  ;  and  when 
this  has  not  allayed  the  inflammatory  irritation,  the  application  of 
leeches,  followed  by  a  blister,  has  generally  removed  disorder.  As 
soon  as  the  disease  is  arrested,  then  strict  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  alvine  secretions  and  excretions ;  and  these 
should  be  promoted  by  the  milder  aperients  and  laxative  enemata, 
until  health  is  quite  restored.  At  first,  whatever  is  given  to  the 
patient  in  the  form  of  food  or  drink,  ought  to  be  of  the  most  bland 
description ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  both  by  himself  and  the 
practitioner,  that  the  stomach  be  not  offended  by  the  ingestion  of 
.  too  stimulating  and  heating  food,  or  of  substances  of  difficult  diges- 
tion, until  the  functions  of  the  organ  be  completely  restored.  Even 
the  most  light  and  mild  food  should  be  at  first  partaken  of  most 
sparingly,  and  be  persevered  in  until  recovery  is  complete.  But 
even  when  this  end  is  completely  fulfilled,  the  patient  ought  ever  to 
recollect,  that  he  is  the  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  the  disease  from 
having  once  experienced  it;  and  he  should  therefore  be  most 
cautious  as  to  his  diet  and  regimen  on  all  occasions. 
.  The  acute  form  of  the  disease  may,  in  some  cases,  be  completely 
removed  by  the  decided  employment  of  local  depletion  alone,  and 
in  weak  and  debilitated  individuals,  and  those  who  have  long 
resided  in  warm  climates,  local  depletion  ought  to  be  preferred, 
especially  as  the  quantity  of  l>lood  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
leeches  of .  India  may  be  determined  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
Individuals  of  full  habits,  recently  arrived  in  India,  require  often 
the  most  active  depletions  before  the  disease  is  arrested. 

Sect.  Ill, — On  Organic  Disorders  of  the  Stomachy  generally 
the  result  of  Chronic  Inflammation^  and  occasionally  met  with 
in  JResidenters  in  Warm  Climates^  or  in  those  who  have 
resided  in  them. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  of  a  chronic  description,  are  no 
Jess  frequently  met  with  in  warm  than   in  cold  climates.     Those 
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changes  which  proceed  from  acute  attacks  of  gastritis,  are  ako  not 
unfirequently  present;  but  both  description  of  lesions  are  more 
often  observed  as  the  concomitants  of  some  other  diseases,  and  con- 
sequent upon  them,  than  occuring  in  a  primary  form.     Vascular 
action  generally  assumes  more  or  less  of  an  acute  character  within 
the  tropics ;  therefore  the  usual  consequences  of  such  action  may 
more  frequently  be  looked  for  upon  dissection.     Yet  those  organic 
changes  which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  slow  inflammatory  action  are  occasionally  observed,  and, 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  have  often  been  misunderstood,  and 
consequently  have  not  been  treated  by  the  appropriate  means.    In 
many  instances  these  derangements  of  structure  have  supervened  to 
indigestion  of  long  standing,  which  has  been  negleeted  or  impro- 
perly treated  ;  but  here,  inflammatory  action,  in  a  slow  form,  must 
have  intervened  between  the  appearance  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
and  the  supervention  of  organic  disorder.     In  other  cases,  the 
organic  disease  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion, without  any  signs  of  inflammatory  action  being  apparent ;  or, 
perhaps,  existing.    Indeed,  although  organic  changes  of  this  impor- 
tant  organ  are  very  generally  the  results  of  inflammatory  action  of 
an  acute  or  chronic  form,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  uniformly  or 
exclusively  the  consequence  of  such  disorder.     In  some  few  cases, 
the  change  observed  upon  dissection  indicates  an  opposite  state  of 
the  vessels  to  that  of  inflammation,  and  seems  to  evince  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  deficient  vitality  of  the  organ,  and  diminished 
vascular  action.    These  disorders  are  seldom  made  evident  to  the 
practitioner  during  the  hfe  of  the  patient,  by  symptoms  sufiiciently, 
or  at  all,  marking  their  nature;  and  it  is  only  by  the  presence  of 
many  of  the  usual  signs  of  indigestion,  together  with  loss  of  flesh, 
and  a  waxen  appearance  of  the  countenance,  that  he  is  led  to  infer 
the  existence  of  chronic  organic  disease  of  the  organ ;  but  its  pre. 
cise  nature  is  concealed  from  him  until  death  supervenes,  and  he  is 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  detecting  it  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel. 
Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  substances  ejected  by  the  stomach, 
when  vomiting  is  a  symptom,  and  the  period  after  eating  at  which 
vomiting  begins,  will  enable  him  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disorder ;  and  even  the  report  furnished  by  a  rigid 
and    careful    examination   of  the  hypochondriac  and    epigastric 
regions  may  farther  establish  the  opinion  thus  formed :  but  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  much  uncertainty  will  exist  as  to  its  precise 
nature,  although  the  particular  organ   diseased  may   be  readily 
recognised. 
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In  some  few  cases  the  stomach  is  found,  upon  dissection,  very 
much  dilated,  and  at  the  same  time  thinner  in  its  parietes.  This 
seems  to  have  arisen  Trom  the  extrication  of  gas  in  its  cavity,  which 
has  merely  distended  it  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  atomach  has  been,  observed  more  than  commonly  large,  and  its 
coats,  at  the  same  time,  flaccid  and  thickened,  without  ^ny  evident 
traces  of  recent  inflammation ;  and  this  appearance  has  been  more 
frequently  met  with  in  those  who  have  been  habitually  addicted  to 
excesses.  Occasionally  the  stomach  is  of  its  natural  size,  and  its 
coats  paler,  thinner,  and  softer  than  natural.  Sometimes  this  con- 
dition of  the  parietes  of  the  organ  has  been  conjoined  with  ulcera* 
tions  in  the  mucous  coat,  and  which,  when  closely  examined 
seemed  to  commence  in  the  mncous  follicles.  Such  ulcerations, 
although  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  oigan, 
were  usually  most  numerous  towards  its  pyloric  and  cardiac  oriflces. 
It  seems  doubtflil  whether  these  appearances  are  actually  the  result 
of  inflammatory  action;  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  lliey  neither 
necessarily,  nor  even  generally,  proceed  from  this  cause. 

The  softened  state  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  often  observed 
upon  dissection  of  those  who  have  laboured  under  disorders  of  this 
organ,  and  who  have  died  either  of  them  or  of  some  other  diseases 
in  which  the  c(Hnplaint  of  the  stomach  was  merdy  a  concomitant, 
is  unequivocally,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  of  inflam- 
matory action,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  well-marked  inflam* 
matory  appearances  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  organ.  In  some 
cases,  however,  no  signs  of  inflammation  have  been  present,  either 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  or  up09  dissection  after  death.  How 
this  state  of  the  organ  could  have  arisen,  otherwise  than  from  in- 
flammatory action,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  be 
imputed  to  deficient  vitality  and  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  parietes 
of  the  viscus,  existing  for  a  considerable  time  before  death. 

When  softening  of  the  stomach  is  met  with,  attended  with  marks 
of  inflammatory  action,  the  coats  are  usually  thickened,  and  die 
mucous  coat  pulpy,  and  easily  detached  from  the  adjoinii^  tex- 
tures. If  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  of  an  acute  character, 
or  approaching  to  it,  the  mucous  tunic  is  soft  in  proportion,  the 
more  easily  lacerated,  and  darker  in  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  more  indurated  and  pale,  the  slower  or  more  chronic  the  in- 
flammatory action  which  had  previously  existed.  When  the  in« 
temal  surface  only  has  been  the  seat  of  inflammatory  disorder,  then 
the  softness  and  &cility  of  laceration  are  limited  to  this  situation ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  adjoining  tex. 
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tuTe%  do  they  present  these  particular  changes.  Conjoined  with 
this  condition,  ^e  mucous  follicles  have  been  frequently  found 
e&iarged)  and  unusually  p^minent. 

'thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  is  not  an  unfrequent  ap* 
pearance,  and,  with  the  foregoing  lesions,  has  been  often  observed 
upon  dissection  of  patients  who  had  died  of  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
hepatitis ;  and  iMs  state  has  generally  been  found  conjoined  with 
either  softening  or  hafdening  of  the  tunics,  and  in  some  cases  with 
ulcerations  commencing  in  the  mucous  coat,  in  addition  to  these 
changes.  When  the  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  is  at* 
tended  with  some  degree  of  induration,  and  with  a  deposition,  in 
the  cellular  substance  connecting  them,  of  a  substance  vaiying  in 
consistence  from  the  white  of  egg  to  that  of  cheese,  and  presenting 
an  albuminous  appearance,— 4hen  the  organic  change  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  its  progress  to  scinrhus,  is  generally  the  result  of  long- 
continued  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
usually  is  accompanied  with  increased  development  of  the  follicular 
glands  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  seated  in,  the  part,  which  soon  be- 
comes  ulcerated,  and  thus  ihe  fatal  termination  of  the  disorder  is 
hastened.  This  change  generally  is  met  with  about  the  pylorus 
and  cardia,  in  many  cases  constricting  the  apertures,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  hardened  and  thickened  rings,  the  interior  of  which 
is  beset  with  ulcerations  of  various  sizes,  and  with  softened  points. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  often  presents  patches  of 
various  colours  and  shades,  from  a  deep  red  to  a  violet,  purple, 
brown,  or  slate  colour ;  and  these  are  frequently  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  parts.  This  seems  to  have  depended  upon  increased 
vascularity  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part,  and  enlargement  of  their 
diametoiB.  More  frequently  these  patches  are  situated  about  that 
t)art  of  the  viscus  which  is  covered  by  the  spleen  :  sometimes  they 
are  found  in  other  parts,  and  are  often  observed  in  the  dissections 
of  those  who  have  died  of  remittent  fever.  This  change  has  been 
most  frequently  remarked  in  those  who  have  vomited  during  life 
daik-brown  or  black  grumotis  fluids.  This  appearance  of  the 
ejected  matters  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  exudation  of 
Uood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  patches  now  noticed,  changed  by 
its  remora  in  the  stomach,  and  by  admixture  with  the  various  fluids 
and  matters  contained  in  it.  When  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  has  proceeded  to  ulceration,  and  when 
&e  internal  surface  of  the  sciri'hous  indurations  of  the  cardia  and 
pylorus  undeigo  such  change,  a  similar  appearance  of  the  matters 
ejected  from  the  stomach   to  that    described  above,  is   usually 
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observed.  Sometimes  these  matters  present  an  inky  colour,  and  at 
others  a  greenish-black  hue.  This  is  owing^  perhaps,  to  the  ad- 
mixture of  acrid  and  dark-coloured  bile  with  the  morbid  matters 
flowing  from  the  diseased  sur&ce,  giving  rise  to  a  deeper  colour 
of  these  fluids. 

The  foregoing  organic  changes  embrace  those  which  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  stomach,  indepeddently  of  acute  attacks 
of  gastritis,  either  in  warm  climates,  or  amongst  those  who  have 
resided  in  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  these  lesions  have  most 
evidently  proceeded  from  long-neglected  dyspepsia,  and  from  the 
protracted  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
acid  and  acrid  compounds  formed  in  it.  In  many  instances  they 
may  be  imputed  to  the  abuse  of  spirituous  and  other  intoxicating 
liquors ;  in  some,  to  the  use  of  hot  spices  and  curries ;  and  in  not  a 
few  to  the  conjoined  operation  of  all  these  causes. 

Sect.   IV. — On  the   Treatment  of  Organic  Diseases  of  the 

Stomachs 

On  this  subject  little  can  be  advanced,  as  the  majority  of  the 
lesions  now  described  are  seldom,  manifesyfced  by  any  very  decisive 
symptoms,  beyond  those  which  characterise  the  more  urgent  cases 
of  indigestion,  until  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  When,  however,  the  more  severe  symptoms  usually 
,  ascribed  to  dyspepsia  are  present^  with  occasional  vomiting  of  an 
albuminous,  ropy,  and  whitish  substance,  floating  upon  the  surface 
of,  or  swimming  in,  the  other  matters  ejected  from  the  stomach 
with  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance,— then  the  practitioner  should  dread  the  existence  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  state  of  the  stomach,  with,  perhaps,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  follicular  glands ;  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect the  supervention  of  ulceration,  if  this  have  not  even  theu 
already  taken  place  to  some  extent.  In  this  state  of  matters^ 
leeches  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
repeated  according  to  circumstances,  followed  by  blisters ;  and 
mucilaginous  and  soothing  medicines  should  be  taken  internally. 
Alterative  doses  of  the  milder  preparations  of  mercury,  with  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  or  continued 
night  and  morning ;  and  cooling  remedies,  consisting  of  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  or  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  may  be  taken  in  soothing 
and  mucilaginous  vehicles.  In  all  cases  of  this  description, 
greater  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  living  upon  a  mild,  farina** 
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ceons,  and  mucilaginous  diet,  taken  in  small  quantity,  and  per- 
haps often,  and  bj  avoiding  the  ingestion  of  any  thing  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  stomach,  or  to  generate  acidity,  than  by 
medical  treatment.  The  state  of  the  bowels  ought,  however,  to 
be  attended  to,  and  the  operation  of  the  above.mentioned  gentle 
remedies  promoted  by  the  use  of  injections.  The  best  internal 
remedies  which  can  be  taken  are  the  hydrarg.  cum  cretsL  with  soda, 
or  the  simple  or  compoimd  ipecacuanha  powder.  These  may  be 
also  conjoined  with  the  extract,  taraxaci,  or  the  extract  of  hop,  or 
with  raoall  quantities  of  the  extract,  conii  or  hyoscyami.  In  many 
cases,  the  different  preparations  of  opium  may  be  taken  with 
advantage;  and  the  extract  of  poppy,  and  similar  preparations  may 
be  resorted  to  when  the  symptoms,  are  urgent.  From  all  these 
advantage  may  be  obtained ;  and  in  several  instances,  by  using 
these  means,  and  varying  them  according  to  circumstances,  and  by 
adopting  and  invariably  pursuing  a  most  rigidly  abstemious  and 
bland  diet,  the  patients  have  recovered,  when  the  usual  signs  of 
incipient  ulceration  were  present. 

In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  debilitated  and  sinking  state  of  the 
patient,  mild  and  mucilaginous  tonics  are  requisite,  and  may  there- 
fore be  prescribed ;  but  they  should  be  exhibited  cautiously,  and 
combined  with  other  remedies  of  a  cooling  and  soothing  nature. 
The  tonics  which  I  have  most  generally  adopted,  are  the  decoction 
of  Iceland  moss,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  weak  infusion  of 
columba,  or  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  tonics  indigenous  to 
India,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  catechu.  These  have  been  given 
alone  or  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.  and  medicines  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  repetition  of  blisters  upon  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  a  seton  in  the  side,  are  also  means  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  when  others  &0.  More  advantage  than  even  these  are 
calculated  to  produce,  may  be  afforded  by  the  early  production 
of  pustules  by  means  of  the  ointment  prepared  with  the  tartarised 
antimony,  and  by  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  them.  The  occasional 
use  of  hot  poultices,  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  has  often  been 
productive  of  benefit;  but  they  should  be  frequently  renewed, 
and  persevered  in  for  several  hours. 

From  considerable  experience  of  the  benefiqial  effects  of  the 
nitro-muriatic  lotion  in  indolent  ulcers,  I  think  that  the  use  of 
water,  rendered  agreeably  acid  with  equal  proportions  of  the  nitrtc 
and  muriatic  acids,  as  the  common  beverage,  or  three  or  four  times 
daily,  is  calculated,  in  addition  to  the  measures  already  stated,  to 
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be  of  considerable  service*  The  trunk  of  the  body  may  be  tho 
sponged  twice  daily  with  the  same  acid  solution.  From  the  ex- 
periments detailed  in  the  ^Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India'' 
(p.  193),  it  is  evident  that  the  mineral  acids  dissolve  and  separate 
the  viscid  mucous  secretion  that  sometimes  is  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  lines  the  internal  sui&ce  of  the  alimeataiy 
canal ;  and  it  would  aj^pear^  from  the  experiments  of  'Leuiet  and 
Lassaigne*,  that  *^  when  the  villous  coat*  of  the  duodenum  was 
exposed  and  cleaned,  and  then  touched  with  diluted  vinegar,  the 
membrane  exhaled  a  clear  fluid,  and  the  choledochus  duet  dis- 
charged much  bilie  and  pancreatic  juice/'  These  considerattons, 
added  to  the  £M;t  that  the  gastric  secretions  are  also  acid,  must  show 
that,  in  cases  where  the  healthy  character  of  the  gastric  secretion  is 
altered  by  disease,  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  may  be  used  with 
benefit. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  beverages  used  by  the 
patient.  The  decoctions  of  barley,  either  the  simple  or  compound, 
may  frequently  be  taken  with  advanti^,  and  common  toast  water 
may  also  be  used,  either  simply,  or  rendered  agreeably  acid  by 
equal  proportions  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  as  recomn^ended 
above.  But  on  all  occasions  he  should  avoid  every  kind  of  spiri* 
tuous  or  fermented  liquor,  and  adopt  whatever  may  prove  most 
soothing  and  least  offensive  to  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach.  Im- 
perial, made  with  a  small  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  weak 
lemonade,  or  barley-water,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nitre,  may  be 
tried,  and  taken  as  long  as  they  are  found  to  agree  with  the  diseased 
organ. 

Sect.  V. — Precautions  for  the  Adoption  of  those  who  are  8tib~ 
ject  to  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  upon  Change  of  Climate^  as 
respects  Diet  and  Regimen^  Air  and  Exercise, 

I  shall  close  the  consideration  of  the  Disorders  of  the  Stomach 
by  reference  to  some  precautionary  measures,  having  particular 
relation  to  those  who  are  liable  to  disorders  of  this  organ  upon 
change  of  climate,  and  shall  make  some  suggestions  as  respects 
diet  and  regimen,  air  and  exercise.  The  general  observations  pre- 
viously stated  will  be  considered  iu  these  as  in  all  other  cases  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  this  work,  to  apply ;  but  it  is  necessary 

*  Raohen^M  Pbysiologiqiies  et  Chimiq«M,  pour  senrir  a  THIrtoiie  de  la 
Digntton.    Paiu»  1825. 
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beie  also  to  give  to  ihe  intertropical  residenter  some  precautions 
which  it  is  important  he  should  observe  upon  departure  from,  and 
letum  to,  his  native  country. 

Upon  departing  from  Europe,  the  visitor  of  warm  countries 
should  endeavour  to  adopt  that  kind  of  diet  and  regimen  which  he 
intrads  to  pursue  upon  his  arrival,  provided  that  both  the  one  and 
ihe  other  be  on  an  abstemious  or  moderate  scale.  He  should  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  salted  provisions  upon  the  voyage ; 
and  water  should  be  his  principal  beverage.  The  state  of  his 
bowels  ought  regularly  to  be  attended  to ;  *  and  he  should  take  as 
much  exercise  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  without  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  same  precautions  ought  to  be  observed  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  country :  and  if  any  of  the  symptoms  of  disorder  of 
the  stomach  supervene,  he  should  endeavour  to  remove  them  by 
abridging  his  diet,  rather  than  by  taking  medicine  of  a  stimulating 
or  tonic  nature,  such  as  brandy  bitters,  which  often  aggravates  the 
disorder,  or  procures  merely  a  temporary  relief.  If  medicine  be  at 
all  employed,  it  ought  to  be  of  an  aperient  and  cooling  kind.  Those 
who  have  delicately  conslituted  digestive  organs  should  avoid  the 
fruits  of  the  country  upon  their  arrival,  unless  they  be  perfectly 
ripe  and  mild,  and  then  they  should  be  taken  in  small  quantity. 
Above  all,  recent  viritors  of  waim  climates  ought  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  exposure  to  th«  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  yet  exercise 
is  absolutely  requisite,  and  should  be  used,  without  incurring 
fatigue,  in  the  morning  and  after  the  sun  has  declined  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  in  every  respect  they  should  rigidly  conform  to  the  injunc- 
tions laid  down  for  their  guidance  in  a  former  chapter.*  They 
should  also  conform  their  dress,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and  to  the  sensations  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  The  subject  of  dress  is  of  greater  importance  to  Europeans 
in  India  than  is  generally  considered. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  digestive  organs,  upon 
removal  from  an  intertropical  to  a  cold  or  temperate  country,  than 
ihe  subject  has  usually  received.  Many,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  such  attention,  have  left  a  warm  climate  in  comparative 
good  health,  and  have  experienced  disease  upon  their  arrival  in  that 
country  to  which  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  return.  This  has 
arisen  entirely  from  their  neglect  of  warm  clothing  upon  their  first 
approach  to  a  colder  temperature,  and  to  insufficient  care  of  the 
Unctions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels.     When  an  individual, 

*  See  page  127,  «/  »eq^ 
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whose  cutaneous  surface  has  constantly  been  kept  in  a  state  of  free 
and  copious  perspiration,  is  exposed  to  the  chills  of  a  colder  climate^ 
the  balance  of  the  internal  and  external  circulation,  which  had  been 
so  long  maintained,  is  disturbed,  and  the  blood  is  repelled  from  the 
surface  to  the  internal  viscera,  which,  in  time,  suffer  from  the  load, 
in  proportion  to  the  disposition  to  disorder  which  they  may  possess. 
The  liver,  bowels,  and  stomach  itself,  often  suffer  more  or  less  in 
this  way,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  lungs  become  the  seat  of  disease 
from  the  same  cause.  Now  the  indication  in  those  cases  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  The- low  temperature  of  our  native  climate  sup- 
presses an  abundant  secretion  and  excretion,  which  had  been  main- 
tained upon  the  surface  of  the  body  for  many  years  in  a  hot  country, 
and  which  cannot  be  permanently  restored  whilst  exposed  to  a  cold 
atmosphere.  We  should,  therefore,  most  obviously  look  for  some 
other  natural  outlet  for  the  exhalations  and  excretions  now  dimi- 
nished or. entirely  checked  upon  the  cutaneous  surface;  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  accustomed  transpiration  of  the  skin  by 
every  suitable  means.  Conformably,  therefore,  with  this  view,  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  stomach  should  be  promoted  by  light  and 
digestible  food  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  and  by  temperance  and 
regularity  in  the  hours  of  diet  and  repose.  The  functions  of  the 
liver  should  be  regularly  attended  to,  and  the  actions  of  the  bowels 
promoted  by  appropriate  means.  Amongst  these,  the  blue-pill,  or 
this  with  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  or  the  latter  only,  should  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  a  draught,  con. 
sisting  of  infusions  of  gentian  and  senna,  with  some  neutral  salts, 
in  the  morning.  These  may  be  repeated,  or  continued,  according 
to  the  effects  produced  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Warm 
clothing  ought  to  be  adopted  and  proportioned  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  temperament  and  ailment 
of  the  individual.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the 
feet  be  especially  kept  warm  at  all  seasons. 

The  chief  danger  to  which  those  returning  to  Europe  with  im- 
paired digestive  oigans  are  liable,  is  the  supervention  of  either 
hepatic  or  pulmonary  diseases.  Many  cases  have  occurred  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  never  complained  of  disorder  in  the  liver  whilst 
they  remained  in  India,  and  yet,  upon  residing  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  state  of  their 
stomach  and  bowels,  hepatic  disease  of  the  most  serious  asp^t  had 
supervened,  and  in  some  cases  proved  fatal.  Upon  arrival  in 
Europe,  the  invalid  should  endeavour  to  take  exercise,  especially 
upon  horseback;  and  even  those  who  have  returned  with  little  or 
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DO  aflment  should  take  sufficient  exercise  to  promote  the  cutaneous 
Actions,  without  carrying  it  to  the  length  of  fatigue,  and,  equally 
with  those  who  have  impaired  their  digestive  functions  and  theit 
health  generally,  ought  to  attend  most  scrupulously  to  the  early 
signs  of  disorder  in  the  chest ;  and»  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
cough,  or  oppression,  or  tightness,  or  pain  in  this  cavity,  resort  to 
depletions,  and  to  such  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
actions  of  the  great  secreting  viscera  and  surfaces,  and  to  carry  off 
any  morbid  secretions  or  excretions  which  may  have  accumulated 
in  the  first  passages,.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  discharge  of  such  accu- 
mulations which  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  a  continued  action  of 
the  secreting  and  excreting  organs  ought  to  be  promoted ;  and  the 
diet,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
diminish  vascular  action  when  it  exists,  and  to  keep  up  the  strength, 
80  as  to  enable  suitable  putgation  to  be  instituted  when  debility 
commences.  Much  advantage  will  occasionally  be  experienced 
fiom  a  dose  of  calomel  given  at  bed-time,  and  followed  by  an 
active  cathartic  draught  in  the  morning.  The  common  black 
draught  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well;  and  will  carry 
off  those  morbid  secretions  which  will  continue  to  accumulate  firom^ 
time  to  time  in  those  who  have  resided  in  a  warm  climate,  after 
they  have  returned  to  their  own  conntfy.  But  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  this  more  active  medicine  should  not  prevent  the 
patient  having  recourse  to  gentle  aperients,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
regular  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  better  suited  than  the  pills  already  noticed :  and 
when  chronic  disorder  exists  about  the  liver,  the  artificial  Chelten^- 
ham  salts  may  be  taken  in  addition,  and  the  natural  waters  resorted 
to  when  the  patient  arrives  in  England^ 
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BOOK  III. 


ON    THE    DISEASES   OF   THE   LIVER    AND   OF   THE    BILIARY 

APPARATUS. 

Diseases  pf  the  liver  may  be  considered  as  endemic  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  annual  average  per-centage  of  hepatitis  iu  the 
^ast  Indies  is  at  least  treble  what  it  is  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
In  the  different  divisions  of  the  Bengal  army,  the  annual  per-cent- 
age  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  varies  from  three  per  cent,  to 
twenty-five,  giving  an  average  of  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  effective 
strength.  But  this  calculation  is  made  with  the  nominal  admis* 
sions.  Calculating,  however,  from  the  imperfect  data  in  our  pos- 
'iBession,  the  acttial  per-centage  of  admissions  is  much  below  what  is 
now  stated,  and  would  appear  to  vary  in  this  presidency  from  two 
to  sixteen  per  cent.,  averaging  between  eight  and  nine  per  cent,  in 
the  effective  strength.  In  the  different  divisions  of  the  Madras, 
army,  the  acttial  admissions  are  ascertained  with  more  precision; 
aiid  although,  of  course,  much  below  the  nominal  admissions,  they 
vary  in  these  divisions  from  six  to  thirty-five  per  cent., — the  lowest 
per-centage  being  in  these  provinceid  which  more  nearly  approach 
those  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  the  highest  in  the  more 
southerly  and  most  parched  districts.  These  facts  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  difference  in  the  per-centage  of  diseases  of  the 
biliary  organs,  particularly  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  is 
dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
and  in  the  mean  annual  height  of  temperature;  hepatitis  being 
more  frequent  in  the  Coromandel  coast  and  southern  provinces  of 
India,  where  the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  highest. 

The  influence  which  various  morbid  actions  exert  on  the  biliary 
secretions,  the  numerous  changes  which  that  secretion  undergoes  in 
disease,  the  particular  local  and  constitutional  affections  which 
these  changes  induce,  and  the  variety  of  disease  and  morbid  struc- 
ture observed  in  different  countries  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
are  objects  worthy  of  more  serious  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
bestowed  by  practitioners  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 
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The  annaal  average  of  actual  admissions  of  hepatitis  in  the 
effective  strength  of  the  Madras  European  army  is  somewhat  more 
than  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  same  hemisphere,  the  annual  per-centage  ranges  from  eight 
to  eighteen  in  the  effective  strength.  But  the  numher  of  cases 
given  in  the  official  returns  as  inflammation  of  the  liver,  forms 
only  a  part  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  hiliary  apparatus  are  diseased ;  for  there  are  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  fever  and  dysentery,  and  even  of  diarrhcea 
and  cholera,  in  which  this  part  of  the  anunal  economy  is  altogether 
unaffected.  Hepatitis,  therefore,  appears  in  the  returns  only  when 
the  liver  has  heen  the  organ  affected,  or  when  it  has  hetrayed 
disorder  in  a  prominent  manner.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  which  have  appeared,  and  heen  stated  in 
official  returns,  as  fever,  as  dysentery,  and  as  chronic  diarrhoea, 
dissection  has  disclosed  most  extensive  disease  in  the  liver.  In 
some  of  these  cases  disorder  of  this  viscus  had  never  heen  sus- 
pected, and  in  ^others  it  had  hecome  manifest  too  late  to  he 
remedied.  I  am  disposed  to  extend  this  remark  to  the  fevers  and 
dysenteries  of  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  I  helieve  that,  although 
the  annual  average'  per-centage  of  admissions  of  hepatitis  in  the 
effective  strength  is  as  low  as  two  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  never  ahove  ten  per  cent.,  as  stated  in  the 
official  returns,  averaging  altogether  as  low  as  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  annually,— disorders  of  the  liver  are  actually  more  frequent 
than  those  returns  make  appear,  and  that  those  disorders  are,  in 
a  great  measure  masked,  as  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  hy  concomi- 
tant or  consequent  disease. 

But  hesides  those  more  palpahle  instances  of  hepatic  disorder, 
which  appear  in  the  official  returns  as  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
being  immediately  recognised  as  such  upon  their  admission  into 
hospital, — and  in  addition  to  those  cases  of  fever,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhoea,  wherein  the  liver  has  heen  either  in  a  state  of  co-existent 
pr  consequent  disease,^— there  are  other  instances  in  which  this 
organ  is  seriously  affected  ;  and  yet  they  seldom  come  imder  treat- 
ment imtil  more  important  disease  has  supervened,,  either  in  the 
hver  itself  or  in  some  other  viscus ; — the  primary  disorder  of  this 
organ  heing  productive  of  the  consequent  disease,  which  assumes 
the  prominent  features  and  attracts  the  whole  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioner, while,  in  fact,  the  primary  disorder  on  which  it  depends  is 
overlooked,  and  undiscovered  unless  wh?o  disclosed  by  dissec^ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON    FUNCTIONAL    DISORDER    OF   THE    BILIARY    ORGANS. 

Undeb  the  head  of  functional  disorder  may  he  emhraced  all  those 
conditions  of  the  liver  and  its  appendages  which  depart  firom  the 
healthy  state,  and  are  productive  of  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  and 
lead  to  further  disease.  These  conditions,  although  affeciting  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  liver,  and  of 
the  fluid  secreted  by  it,  are  not  necessarily  allied  to  morbid  struc-i 
ture,  although,  when  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  they  often 
terminate  in  inflammatory  states  and  in  alterations  of  the  organiza-^ 
tion  of  the  organ.  Indeed,  these  latter  derangements  generally 
proceed  from  this  source,  either  immediately  upon  the  first  func- 
tional disorder,  or  after  repeated  or  long-continued  attacks  of  it. 
Amongst  the  disorders  of  the  biliary  organs  embraced  imder  this 
head,  most  frequently  occurring  in  warm  climates,  are,  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  congestion  of  blood  in  the  liver,  congestion  of  bile 
in  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  torpid  function  of  the 
liver  itself. 

Sect.  I. — On  Increased  Secretion  of  Bile. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  change  from  a  cold  or  temperate 
climate  to  a  very  warm  one,  upon  the  European  conistitntion,  "is  an 
increased  secretion  of  bUe.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  John- 
son to  a  sympathy  existing  between  the  hepatic  functions  and  those 
of  the  skin,  the  former  being  increased  when  the  latter  is  aug- 
mented. That  an  increase  of  these  functions  is  generally  co* 
existent,  particidarly  soon  after  the  European  has  arrived  in  an 
intertropical  coimtry,  cannot  be  questioned;  but,  it  cannot  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  increase  of  the  bUiaiy  secretion  is  so 
immediately  the  result  of  sympathy  with  the  functions  of  the  skin,, 
as  this  author  infers.  The  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  viscera  generally,  I  admit;  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease,, 
a  knowledge  of,  and  due  attention  to,  the  fact,  are  matters  <^  the 
Y^ry  first  importance;  but  I  am  much  more  inclined  ta  adopt 
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another  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  increased  secretion  of 
bile,  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  other  pathologists.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  bj  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  and  Sequin, 
and  of  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Fyfe,  afterwards  repeated  by  Dr.  Cop- 
land, in  a  warm  climate,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
fonned  by  respiration  in  a  given  time,  is  much  diminished  in  a 
high  temperature,  and  under  circumstances  which  lower  the  powers 
of  life.  This  being  established  by  numerous  experiments,  under- 
taken by  individuals  entirely  unbiassed  by  previously  conceived 
opinions  on  the  subject,  it  becomes  a  basis  on  which  much  impor- 
tant speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  several  intertropical 
disorders  may  be  founded. 

Kless  carbon  be  evolved  from  the  blood  by  respiration,  in  a  given 
time  in  a  warm  climate  than  in  a  cold  one,  whilst  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous materials  conveyed  into  the  circulation  is  equally  great, 
it  must  follow,  that  this  substance  will  soon  be  greatly  in  excess, 
provided  that  the  function  of  eliminating  it  from  the  blood,  (which  is 
discharged  by  the  lungs,  in  a  diminished  ratio  in  a  warm  climate,) 
is  not  performed  by  some  other  organ.  Thus,  therefore,  there  is 
one  of  two  states  to  be  expected  to  supervene  in  Europeans  upon 
their  torival  in  a  warm  climate,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nished excretion  of  carbon  through  the  medium  of  respiration, 
this  substance  will  be  either  in  excess  in  the  blood,  or  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  vicarious  increase  of  the  function  of  some  other 
organ.  But  bile  is  chiefly  formed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  there- 
fore, when  this  secretion  is  increased,  a  larger  quantity  of  carbon 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  circulating  mass,  and  thus  the  excess 
of  this  substance  in  the  blood  will  be  guarded  against.  The  obser- 
vations now  offered  with  respect  to  carbon,  may  be  equally  well 
applied  to  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  given  off  from  the  blood 
in  the  lungs ;  for,  in  a  high  temperature,  when  the  air  is  already 
saturated  with  moisture,  a  much  less  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
will  accompany  the  expired  air,  than  in  a  cold  and  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  thus  the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood  will  be  in 
excess,  if  it  be  not  excreted  in  greater  abundance  by  some  other 
part  of  the  animal  economy.  Hence  it  is  that  the  fluid  excretions 
of  the  skin,  the  secretions  of  the  hver  and  of  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  become  so  flrequently  augmented  in  warm 
and  moist  climates ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  carbon  is  also  evolved  from  the  system,  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 
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From  the  experiments  of  the  physiologists  alluded'  to,  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  owing  to  the  diminished  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  lungs,  during  a  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  the 
secretion  of  bile  may  be  expected  to  be  increased,  and  the  liver 
may  be  considered,  in  a  warm  climate,  as  performing  an  increased 
office,  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  respiration  upon  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  is  diminished.  Thus  we  have  a  very  important  fact  in 
the  causation  of  those  disorders  which  are  attended  with  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile  accounted  for,  namely,  that  such  dis- 
orders increase  in  frequency  and  in  severity  with  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  with  the  prevalence  of  those  other  causes  which 
diminish  the  changes  produced  upon  the  blood  by  respiration. 
Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Fyfe  found,  that  the  changes  induced  upon  the 
blood  by  respiration  are  diminished  during  sleep,  by  the  depressing 
passions  of  the  mind,  by  fatigue,  by  the  use  of  vinous  and  spirituous 
liquors,  especially  when  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach,  by  low 
diet,  by  mercurial  irritation,  and  by  whatever  diminishes  the  powers 
of  life.  Dr.  Copland,  moreover,  found  that  the  changes  efiBscted 
by  the  air  in  respiration,  in  those  experiments  which  he  performed 
in  a  warm  climate,  were  even  to  a  less  extent,  and  furnished  much 
less  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  given  time,  than  those  experiments 
which  he  performed  in  an  artificially  increased  temperature  in  a 
cold  climate ;  and  this  further  diminution  of  the  changes  effected  by 
respiration  upon  the  atmosphere  in  a  very  warm  climate  he  im- 
puted to  the  presence  of  malaria,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  more 
moisture  existing  in  an  intertropical  atmosphere  than  in  an  artificial 
Jiigh  temperature  in  a  cold  country.  The  relation  subsisting  between 
the  temperature  of  a  country  and  the  prevalence  of  diseases  charac- 
terised by  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  disorders  of  the  biliary 
organs,  is  thus  accounted  for. 

That  increased  secretion  of  bile  is  evident  in  all  Europeans  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  in  India  and  other  warm  climates, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  any  who  have  visited  intertro- 
pical countries,  or  who  have  observed  the  character  of  the  disorders 
occurring  in  temperate  or  cold  regions  during  seasons  of  unusual 
warmth ;  and  it  will  be  as  readily  conceded,  that  this  increase  and 
disorder  of  the  biliary  secretions  are  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  into  which  the  natives  of  cold  climates  are 
transported.  But  not  only  are  the  disorders  experienced  by  Euro- 
peans upon  their  removal  into  a  warm  coimtry,  characterised  by 
an  exuberant  secretion  of  bile,  but  the  excess  of  this  secretion 
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g^erally,  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  disorder,-— 
all  the  derangements  first  experienced  arising  from  this  cause,  and 
usually  disappearing  when  it  is  removed.  Of  this  fact,  many  cases 
might  he  adduced  in  which  diarrhoea,  nausea,  and  general  disorder 
from  increased  secretion  and  accumulation  of  bile  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

These  cases  constitute  some  of  the  slighter  forms  of  disorder 
resulting  froux  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate  upon  Europeans. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  several  modes  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
bihary  organs  become  deranged ;  the  chief  origin  of  such  disorder, 
in  almost  every  case,  being  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  function  of  respiration  becomes  afiected  in  Europeans, 
upon  their  removal  into  a  higher  range  of  temperature  than  that  to 
which  they  are  adapted  by  organisation  and  habit.    An  mcrease  of 
the  biliary  secretions  in  a  warm  climate  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  dixoinished  state  of  function  in  the  lungs ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  such  diminution  of  the  changes  effected  by  respiration  upon  the 
blood,  during  considerable  elevations  of  temperature,  those  mate- 
rials which  should  be  conveyed  from  the  system  by  the  respired  air 
must  soon  be  in  excess,  provided  that  the  supply  continues  undi^ 
minished ;  or,  in  other  words,  provided  that  these  materials  are  car- 
ried into  the  circulation,  through  the  medium  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  in  greater  quantity 
than  they  are  eliminated  from  it  by  respiration,  tmless  some  other 
organ  supplies,  by  a  vicarious  state  of  its  function,  the  diminished 
office  of  the  lungs.     The  organ  which  takes  upon  itself  this  vica- 
rious office,  is  the  liver ;  and  it  seems  to  perform  this  duty  more 
from  the  circumstance  of  those  materials  whence  bile  is  formed 
being  conveyed  to  it  in  the  blood  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
usual,  than  from  any  absolute  or  primary  increase  of  its  vital  actions. 
The  abundance  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  conveyed  by  the  cir- 
culation to  this  viscus,  seems  to  facilitate  its  operations  in  the 
fomiation  of  this  fluid,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  increased  action ;  and 
if  this  secretion  be  not  duly  discharged  from  the  biliary  ducts  and 
g^U-bladder,  but,  either  from  the  state  in  which  it  is  secreted,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  accumulates    in  these   situations,  until  it 
acquires  properties  of  an  irritating  and  hurtful  tendency,  much  con- 
stitutional disorder  may  be  the  result;  and  this  disorder  may  assume 
various  featmres,   according  to  the  habit   and   temperament  of 
the  patient,  and  the  concurrent  circumstances  in  which  it  may 
supervene. 

To  illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  first,  offer  some 
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remarks,  showing  the  forms  of  ailment  more  generally  met  with  in 
practice,  proceeding  either  from  an  increased  or  disordered  condi- 
tion of  bile ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  make  a  few  observations 
upon  certain  points  connected  with  this  department  of  pathology, 
and  upon  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  mode- 
rate the  exuberance  of  this  secretion,  when  in  simple  or  moibid 
excess. 

Firsts  increased  secretion  of  bile  seldom  takes  place  without  a 
change  from  its  healthy  characters.  During  an  exuberant  flow  of 
this  fluid,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gall- 
bladder,  where  it  undergoes  important  changes,  and  acquires  more 
acrid  properties.  With  an  increase  of  secretion  also,  an  augmented 
flow  of  blood  generally  supervenes ;  for,  conformably  with  the  laws 
generally  observed  to  obtain  in  the  animal  economy,  there  can  be 
no  increase  of  secretion  without  an  augmented  supply  of  the  fluid 
or  materials  whence  such  secretion  is  derived.  This  augmentation 
in  the  flow  of  blood  is  frequently  still  greater  when  the  secretion  is 
possessed  of  acrid  and  stimulating  properties :  for  acridity  is  pro- 
ductive of  irritation ;  and  wherever  irritation  exists,  an  increased 
afflux  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

This  increased  afflux  of  blood  may  amoimt  to  what  is  usually 
called  active  congestion,  or  increased  determination,  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  this  state,  if  not  arrested  by  treatment,  or  not  sub- 
siding spontaneously,  may  run  on  to  inflammatory  action,  differing 
in  degree  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  habit  and 
temperament,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  the  increased 
determination  of  blood  tp  the  liver  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  an  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion 
although  I  believe  that  more  generally  active  determination  of  blood 
either  precedes  or  is  consequent  upon  an  augmented  secretion  of 
bile.  From  a  close  inspection  of  the  appearance  of  the  blood, 
when  taken  from  a  vein  during  the  premonitory  stage  of  intertro- 
pical diseases,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  blood  drawn  after- 
wards, when  a  full  secretion  of  bile  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  going  forward,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  disorder 
there  existed  certain  materials  or  elements  in  the  circulation  which 
were  incompatible  with  the  healthy  discharge  of  the  functions,  and 
upon  the  presence  of  which  a  great  share  of  the  disorder  seemed  to 
depend.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  subject,  many 
years  ago  in  Hyderabad,  when  bleeding  a  man  suffering  under  acate 
rheumatism,  attended  with  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver.  In  this  case 
the  blood  presented  a  very  dark  or  pitchy  tinge,  with  an  oleaginous 
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appeaiance  on  the  8urfiice,<--character8  which  disappeared  after  the 
actioDB  of  the  liver  had  been  for  some  time  established.  The  result 
in  this  case  raised  a  belief  in  my  mind,  'irfiich  much  experience  has 
My  confirmed,  that  those  materiab  or  elements  whence  bile  is 
fomied  existed  in  the  blood  greatly  in  excess  upon  the  first  occasion 
of  depletion,  and  were  productive  of  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ;  and  the  very  copious  discharge  of  green  bile,  which  is  gene- 
rally  observed  to  follow  upon  this  dark  and  thick  state  of  the  blood, 
resulted  firom  the  abundant  supply  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile 
which  this  condition  of  the  blood  fyunished  to  the  liver.  When  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  liver  become  diminished  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  owing  to  a  permanent  cause— *the  high  range  of 
temperature,  the  other  to  temporary  and  accidental  circumstances, 
whilst  the  blood  continues  to  receive  that  exuberant  and  rich  supply 
of  carbonaceous  and  hydrogenous  materials  which  animal  food  fur- 
nish, the  supervention  of  much  serious  disease  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  in  general  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  disorder  of  the 
hepatic  functions. 

During  the  first  impression  of  the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  the  nervous  system  has  its  energies 
greatly  impaired ;  and  this  state  is  more  remarkably  observed 
daring  the  premonitory  period  of  disorder,  which  answers  to  the 
c(Ad  stage  of  fevers.  In  this  state  of  disorder  the  fimctions  of  all 
the  viscera  are  considerably  diminished,  and,  consequently,  those 
changes  which  are  effected  upon  the  blood  by  the  secreting  viscera 
are  but  imperfectly  performed.  Ccmgestion  of  the  blood  in  the  large 
veins  and  internal  viscera,  frequently  supervenes ;  and  during  this 
state,  the  venous  character  of  the  blood,  and  the  predominance  of  its 
cariMmaceous  and  hydrogeneous  elements  become  still  fiirther  in-- 
creased;  so  that  if  the  powers  of  life  did  not  re-act  imder^the  load 
of  congestion  by  which  they  are  nearly  overwhelmed,  and  thua 
enable  the  great  secreting  viscera  tore-establish  their  functions,  and 
remove  a  great  share  of  the  cause  of  disorder,  life  would  soon 
become  extinct.  In  many  cases,  when  the  efficient  cause  of  dis- 
order is  very  powerful,  and  the  venous  characters  of  the  blood  de- 
cidedly marked,  and  attended  with  extreme  congestion  of  the  in« 
temal  viscera,  the  powers  of  life  actually  sink  under  the  load, 
without  any  effort,  or  with  very  inefficient  efforts  to  remove  it.. 
Such  instances  are  met  with  in  the  cold  fit  of  some  agues,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  patiebt  has  been  much  impaired,  and  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  epidemic  cholera.  In  the  latter  disease,  the  blood 
taken  from  a  vein  possesses  the  venous  characters  in  the  highest 
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degree ;  and  even  the  blood  flowing  from  an  artery,  at  the  time 
when  internal  congestion  is  at  its  height, .  presents  well-marked 
venous  characters.  In  such  cases,  the  efficient  causes  of  disease 
affect  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  co-operate  with  the  in« 
fluence  of  climate  upon  the  circulation  in  impairing  the  activity  of 
the  eliminating  and  secreting  functions  of  the  internal  viscera,  and 
in  diminishing  the  purity  of  the  blood;  and  this  impure  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  accumulation  of  hurtful  materials  existing  in  it, 
unfit  it  for  the  offices  it  is  destined  to  perform,  and  further  tend  to 
perpetuate,,  and  even  to  increase,  that  condition  in  which  its  own 
disorder  depends,  and  to  annihilate  at  last  the  powers  and  functions 
of  life. 

When  sufficient  energy  remains  in  the  system  to  enable  the  chief 
secreting  viscera  to  act,  to  carry  forward  the  blood  circulating 
towards  them,  and  to  form  those  secretions  which  it  is  their  office 
to  elaborate  from  the  blood, — and  upon  the  due  elaboration  of  which 
the  pure  and  healthy  state  of  this  fluid  depends, — the  healthy 
actions  of  the  system  are  restored,  and  the  animal  jnachine  assumes 
its  usual  tenour  of  action,  if  no  part  of  its  very  complex  organisa- 
tion have  received  injury  during  the  struggle. 

Not  only  may  the  purity  of  the  circulating  mass  be  afleeted  in 
the  very  general  way  now  argued  for,  and  of  which  familiar  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  from  amongst  fevers,  cholera,  and  dysen- 
teiy,  but  owing  to  causes  acting  in  a  partial  manner,  or  to  a  limited 
extent,  upon  the  economy,  the  circulation  in  particular  organs,  or 
in  a  particular  series  of  vessels,  or  in  the  branches  of  a  particular 
venous  trunk,  may  assume  appearances  of  impaired  purity,  and 
may  possess  the  venous  characters,  as  respects  darkness  of  colour 
axid  diminished  state  of  fluidity,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the. 
blood  circulating  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  From  the  appear- 
ances of  the  fluid  when  drawn  by  leeches  and  scarification,  in  dif.. 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  when  suffering  under  symptoms  of  con- 
gestion, or  of  its  opposite,  increased  arterial  action,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  very  dissimilar  states  of  the  circulation  may  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  as  regards  its  sen- 
sible properties.  Blood,  for  instance,  drawn  in  the  vicinity  of,  or 
from  a  part  suffering  under  congestion  of  its  veins,  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  very  distinct  characters  from  that  taken  from  another 
part  even  near  to  the  same  spot,  in  the  same  individual,  where  no 
such  interruption  or  congestion  is  present.  This  is  a  point  which 
must  be  familiar  to  every  experienced  practitioner,  and  is  of  more 
importance  than  has  been  commonly  attached  to  it ;  for,  in  cases 
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where  local  congestion  is  considerable,  the  same  dangerous  conse- 
quenceSy  which  have  been  already  stated  as  sometimes  supervening 
upon  a  general  stale  of  venous  congestion  and  vascular  impurity, 
may  supervene  locally,  and  the  functional  capabilities,  or  even  the 
vitality  of  the  part,  may  suffer  from  the  distension,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  with  which  it  is  loaded.  In  such  cases,  as  indeed 
in  the  majority  of  those  in  which  the  vascular  system  is  more  gene- 
rally affected,  and  the  blood  itself  loaded  with  effete  and  noxious 
elements,  the  object  is  to  promote  circulation,  at  the  same  ^ime 
that  we  attempt,  by  exciting  the  secreting  viscera  to  increased 
action,  to  procure  the  discharge  of  the  hurtful  materials.  Hence 
it  is  that  general  depletions,  in  a  warm  climate,  are  beneficial  when 
the  evil  is  extensive ;  and  local  evacuations,  when  a  single  organ 
or  set  of  vessels  suffer  the  chief  load  of  disorder. 

Daring  the  period  of  increased  secretion  of  bile,  the  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  flow  of  the  stimulating  fluid  along  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  alimentary  caniil  will  be  productive,  in  many  cases, 
of  much  constitutional  disturbance,-— will  occasion  great  thirst 
giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head, — an  accelerated  pulse,  and  a  white 
tongue, — ^thus  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  which  characterise  a 
slight  attack  of  fever,  and  even  to  those  of  bilious  inflammatory  fever. 

Sbct.  n. — On  the  Treatment  of  Increased  Secretion  of  Bile, 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thick  and  rich  blood  of  Europeans,  loaded  as  it  is  with  an  excess 
of  those  materials  or  elements  of  which  bile  is  composed,  forms 
the  immediate  and  principal  cause  of  hepatic  disorders  amongst 
diem  ;  and  that  this  state  of  the  circulation  prevails  in  consequence 
of  a  diminished  change  being  effected  upon  the  blood  by  respira- 
tion, compared  with  that  which  it  undergoes  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates,  and  of  the  copious  supply  of  these  elements  conveyed 
into  it  from  the  mode  of  living  followed  by  Europeans  residing  in 
warm  countries.  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  order  to  procure 
exemption  from  those  ailments,  the  European  visiter  or  residenter 
in  a  warm  climate  should  conform  his  diet  and  regimen  so  as  to 
moderate  or  diminish  the  excessive  supply  of  chyle,  and  should 
live  principally  upon  those  articles  which,  while  they  convey  suf- 
ficient nourishment  to  the  body,  contain  but  little  of  those  elements 
of  -which  bile  is  constituted.  The  observations  which  have  been 
already  offered  upon  the  subject  of  diet,  and  the  mode  of  living 
there  recommended,  if  at  all  closely  followed,  will  prove  as  bene- 
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ficial  in  thU  point  of  view  as  any  thing  that  may  be  further  advanced 
upon  the  subject 

When  bile  is  secreted  in  an  excessive  manner  it  often  possesses 
very  acrid  and  stimulating  qualities,  particularly  if  retained  for  any 
time  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts;  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
to  dilute  it,  and  thus  to  render  it  less  irritating  during  the  time 
it  is  passing  through  the  system ;  at  the  same  time  that  attention 
should  be  directed  to  guard  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal 
from  the  injury  it  may  experience  from  the  flow  of  a  highly  stimu* 
lating  fluid,  and  particularly  from  its  retention  in  any  particular  part 
of  the  canaL  For  this  purpose^  ipecacuanha  emetics  are  useful 
when  there  is  no  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  any  peculiar 
irritability  of  stomach  to  contraindicate  their  employment.  Emetics 
ought  to  be  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  weak  tea  or  of  warm 
water;  and  afterwards,  emollient  draughts,  with  the  sub-carbonate 
of  soda,  effervescent  draughts,  &c.,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
Amylaceous  and  other  emollient  enemas,  will  prove  most  service- 
able in  obviating  the  effects  of  acrid  bile  on  the  intestinal  canal ; 
and  laxatives  of  a  cooling  nature,  such  as  the  supertartrate  and 
tartrate  of  potass,  will  always  be  found  useful.  When,  however^ 
the  disordered  biliary  secretion  is  impeded  in  its  course  downwards, 
purgatives  will  generally  be  required  to  bring  it  away  with  the 
requisite  celerity ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  tube,  serious  disorder  may  be  induced  by  it  in  the 
mucous  tunic  of  the  part. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  during  an  increased  flow  of  bile, 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  even  of  the  stomach, 
when  the  bile  regurgitates  into  this  viscus,  suffers  considerable  irri. 
tation,  even  amoimting  to  inflammatory  action,  from  its  irritatmg  pro- 
perties. In  such  case,  the  patient  generally  complains  of  pain,  either 
in  the  situation  of  the  duodenum,  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  intes- 
tines.  When  this  is  observed,  cupping  or  the  application  of  leeches 
should  always  be  resorted  to,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  already 
noticed.  The  pain  and  uneasiness  produced  in  the  duodenum,  in 
consequence  of  the  inordinate  flow  of  an  irritating  bile  into  this 
viscus,  is,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  parts,  often  mistaken  for 
pain  and  inflammation  of  the  liver  itself.  This  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  subordinate  consequence  in  a  curative  point  of  view ;  for 
the  treatment  suitable  in  the  one  case  is  by  no  means  inappropriate 
in  the  other.  In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  it  is  otherwise ;  and 
yet,  in  a  warm  climate  more  particularly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other.     It  is  true,  the  expe<^ 
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ri&iceA  observer  may  often,  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
draw  a  very  correct  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  the  exact  form  of 
disorder.  But  if  he  attempt  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  usually  founded 
his  opinion,  and  to  describe  the  symptoms  by  which  he  has  been 
assisted  in  his  diagnosis,  he  will  as  often  mislead  as  instruct  his 
reader: — ^it  is  obvious  that  close  and  attentive  observation  of  this 
condition  can  only  be  acquired  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient. 

Sjbct.  III. — On  Congestion  of  Bile  in  the  GalUBladd&r  or 

Biliary  Duets, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  derangements  of  function  to 
whicli  the  biliary  apparatus  is  liable  in  a  warm  climate.  It  may 
appear  as  the  only  cause  of  disorder,  or  it  may  be  complicated  with 
other  derangements,  if  not  actually  producing  them.  As  respects 
its  origin  and  progress,  it  seems  to  be  very  intimately  connected 
with  an  increased  secretion  of  bile:  indeed,  such  increase,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  is  materially  necessary  to  its  occurrence. 

During  my  practice  in  India,  I  have  had  numerous  opportunities 
of  observing,  in  ihepost  mortem  inspection  of  those  who  had  died 
of  diseases  either  immediately  seated  in  the  liver,  or  affecting  other 
organs,  the  gall-bladder  distended  with  a  thick,  viscid,  and  acrid 
bile,  and  the  ducts  running  from  the  secreting  granulae  of  the  liver 
through  its  substance  to  their  principal  trunk,  completely  gorged 
with  bile  of  nearly  similar  characters.     In  different  cases,  indeed, 
this  secretion  presented  different  appearances,  as  regards  colour 
and  consistence ;  but  the  engorgement  of  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder 
was  generally  remarkable,  without  any  apparent  organic  change 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  circumstance.     In  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  outlet  of  the  ducts  in  the  duodenum  was  quite  free, 
and  their  channels  unobstructed,  unless  the  viscidity  of  the  se- 
cretion may  be  viewed  as  an  impediment.     Where  any  obstacle 
existed,  such  as  narrowing  of  the  ducts,  the  impaction  of  calculi 
in  them,  or  the  existence  of  spasm, — ^the  cause  was  then  evident; 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  these,  the  only  conclusion  I  could  form  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  very  frequent  appearance,  was,  that  the  secreting 
fouctions  of  the  liver  may  be  so  modified  in  a  warm  climate,  that, 
in  addition  to  an  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion,  this  fluid  itself 
Diay  be  retained  and  accumulated  in  those  parts  of  the  apparatus 
which  admit  of  the  retention.     Attentive  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, marking  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  bowels,  and  of  the  various  types  of  fever,  convinced  me  that 
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this  state  of  function  actually  obtains,  at  the  commencement  and 
during  the  progress  of  these  disorders,  more  frequently  than  is 
supposed,  and  is  actually  oftener  present  at  these  periods  of  ailment 
than  in  the  last  or  fatal  stage  of  disease  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only 
met  with  as  a  symptom  or  concurrent  phenomenon  in  these  dis- 
orders, but  as  an  ailment  sui  generis^  the  disturbance  observed  in 
the  system  being  the  result  of  this  cause,  or  arising  from  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  long-retained  bile  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

During  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  if  any  momentary  impedi- 
ment  come  in  the  way  of  the  flow  of  this  fluid,  either  in  the  course 
of  the  common  duct,  or  at  its  outlet,  a  copious  regurgitation  of  it 
into  the  gall-bladder,  and  accumulation  of  if  in  the  biliary  ducts, 
must  be  the  consequence.  If  the  secretion  be  going  forward  abun- 
dantly, an  obstacle,  partial  in  its  operation  and  of  short  continuance, 
will  give  rise  to  a  great  accumulation  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  the 
liver  itself.  If  the  secretion  be  natural,  or  even  less  than  natural, 
a  more  complete  or  long- continued  impediment  opposing  its  dis« 
charge  into  the  duodenum  will  have  a  similar  effect.  Thus,  in 
recruits  and  other  strangers  to  the  climate,  on  their  arrival  in  India, 
when  the  biliary  secretion  is  much  increased,  the  temporary  ob- 
struction produced  by  exposure  to  currents  of  cool  air,  to  wet,  and 
by  eating  indigestible  and  hurtful  substances,  &c.  oflen  occasion 
the  most  formidable  symptoms  of  disease,  and  when  the  obstruction 
is  overcome,  an  inmiense  quantity  of  vitiated  bile  is  passed.  On 
the  other  hand,  temperate  persons,  of  regular  habits  and  good  con- 
duct, are  not  so  liable  to  this  kind  of  derangement.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose,  if  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  be  over-dis- 
tended with  the  accumulation  of  bile  within  them,  that  their  vital 
contractility  may  be  weakened,  and  that  they  will  be  the  less  able 
to  re-act  upon  Uie  distending  power ;  and  thus  the  evil  will  be  in- 
creased, until  that  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance  be  excited 
by  the  morbid  distension,  or  until  some  internal  or  external  cause 
supervene,  which  shall  enable  the  organ  to  throw  off  the  load 
which  oppresses  it,  and  discharge  its  morbid  secretions. 

The  obstructions  which  generally  occasion  accumulation  of  bile 
in  the  apparatus  concerned  in  its  secretion  and  discharge,  seem  to 
be  whatever  suddenly  diminishes  the  vital  influence  of  the  organ  or 
the  system  generally ;  as  exposure  to  terrestrial  and  morbid  ex- 
halations, sudden  chills,  the  depressing  'passions,  the  use  of  cold 
fluids  and  ices  when  the  skin  is  perspiring,  &c.  Spasm  of  the.com- 
mon  ducts  may  arise  from  these  and  other  causes,  and  produce 
more   completely  the  same  effect.       A  weakened   state  of  the 
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digeatiYe  organs,  particularly  of  the  duodenum  and  stomach,  may 
also  be  productive  of  accumulation  of  bile,  by  furnishing  a  copious 
supply  of  ill-digested  chyle,  abounding  with  the  elements  whence 
bile  is  formed;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  debility  which  these 
wcexA  experience  extnids  itself  to  the  galLducts  and  bladder ;  and 
the  emulgent  operation,  usually  produced  by  a  healthy  and  active 
function  of  the  duodenum  no  longer  takes  place,  or,  if  at  all,  in  & 
lesser  degree.  The  accumulation  of  mucus  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  duodenum  may  also  obstruct  the  moutili  of  the  common  duct, 
and  prevent  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  alimentary  canal,  until  this  ob- 
struction be  either  overcome  or  removed.* 

With  respect  to  the  signs  by  which  accumulations  of  bUe  in  the 
gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts  are  to  be  recognised,  it  may  be  ob-- 
served,  that,  although  they  may  be  depended  upon  on  many  occa- 
sions, they  are  not  always  uniform ;  nor,  taken  singly,  can  much 
relisoice  be  placed  upon  them.  However,  when  viewed  in  con- 
aexitMi,  they  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  as  the  signs  which 
marie  any  other  ftmctional  disorder :  nice  discrimination,  however, 
is  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  these  more  obscure  biliary  derange. 
ments.  Many  of  the  symptoms  by  which  they  are  indicated  are 
not  generally  of  such  apparent  uigency  as  to  alarm  the  patient,  and 
cause  him  to  apply  for  medical  aid,  until  further  disorder  be  pro- 
duced, or  until  the  accumulated  bile  has  made  its  way  into  the 
duodenum,  and,  from  its  irritating  qualities,  caused  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  serious  constitutional  commotion.  The 
eariiest  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  generally  complains,  when 
he  attends  to  his  sensations  and  state  of  health,  are,  clamminess  and 
foulness  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  tongue,  with  a  bitter  taste,  par- 
ticidarly  in  the  morning ;  a  seiise  of  distension  and  weight  at  the 
epig;astric  region  and  at  the  prsscordia,  frequently  with  a  sense  of 
coldness  and  sinking  in  the  same  situations;  slight  anxiety;  acid 
and  acrid  eructations  about  three  or  four  hours  after  a  full  meal, 
with  painful  fulness  at  the  epigastrium,  and  difficult  digestion* 
The  patient  often  complains  of  headach,  pain  in  the  back  or  loins, 
uneasiness  under  the  shoulder-blades,  fulness  and  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  particularly  when  pressure  is  made  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  a  full  inspiration ;  and  of  aching  in  his  knees,  shoulders^ 
and  limbs ;  his  countenance  being  pale,  sallow,  or  muddy,  and  the 
conjunctivae  more  or  less  tinged  of  a  yellowish  hue.  The  state  of 
the  pulse  varies  in  different  cases.     It  is  often  slow  and  full,  and 

*  fist  my  <'  8k«tGhet  of  the  OifsaMs  of  India/'  gtc.  p.  392,  etieg. 
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sometimes  it  b  irregular  in  frequency  and  strength;   occasionalljr 

it  intelmitSy  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  quick,  but  oppressed 
upon  the  least  motion  or  exertion.  The  urine  is  getieri^lj  high 
coloured,  and  depositing  a  brownish  sediment.  The  stools  are 
often  costive,  sometimes  light  or  claj-coloured,  and  frequently 
tenacious.  When  the  accumulated  bile  is  discharged  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  much  constitutional  disturbance  then  generally 
arises,  according  to  the  qualities  which  this  fluid  may  have  ac- 
quired from  its  retention.  The  pulse  now  becomes  quick,  and 
often  irregular;  vomiting  and  puigtng,  with  griping,  pain,  and 
anxiety,  supervene,  sometimes  with  spasms.  Thirst  becomes 
urgent,  and  the  tongue,  which  was  before  foul,  is  now  white  and 
dry,  and  its  papillae  large,  distinct,  and  erect. 

When  only  two  or  three  of  the  above  symptoms  are  present,  or  ' 
when   they  are  slight,  the  patient  seldom  seeks  relief  until  an 
aggravation  takes  place,  or  until  the  pent-up  bile  creates  more 
alarming  disturbance  from  its  irruption  and  sudden  flow  into  the 
duodenum.     On  such  occasions,  the  constitutional  irritation   is 
often  violent,  owing  to  the  mucous  connexions  of  the  duodenum 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy.     The  particular  effects 
produced  by  the  bile,  when  thus  let  loose  upon  the  sensible  mucous 
surface,  will  vary,  according  to  the  properties  which  it  may  have 
possessed  originally,  or  may  have  acquired  during  its^remora  in  the 
gall'bladdei:  and  ducts ;   and  according  to  the  habit,  strength,  age» 
and  temperaqient  of  the  patient,  and  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  at  the  time.   As  these  circumstances, 
and  the  relations  of  one  to  the  other,  vary,  so  will  the  particular 
kind  of  disorder  differ  in  character :   it  may  assume  the  form  of 
simple  bilious  diarrhoea,  terminating  in  a  few  hours,  or  running  on 
for  several  days ;  it  may  be  bilious  or  sporadic  cholera ;  it  may 
even  occasion  simple  dysentery,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  over  which  the  disordered  secretion  passes,  or  upon  which 
it  is  for  a  time  retained.    On  many  occasions  it  will  produce  vomit- 
ing, and  on  others  inflammatory  action  of  the  internal  8ur£9ice  of  the 
stomach.    But  in  this  latter  case  there  will  also  be  more  or  less  of 
the  same  action  produced  by  it  In  the  duodenum  and  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal.     Sometimes  the  inflammiition  will  be 
confined  to  the  duodenum  itself;  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.     A  case  of  this  kind  was  verified  by  the  appearances 
on  dissection : — 

A  female,  leading  an  irregular  life,  came  into  hospital  complain- 
ing of  all  the  symptoms  of  bilious  accumulation  of  a   morbid 
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character,  with  much  debility,  a  broken-down  conatitution,  quick, 
feeble,  and  fluttering  pulse,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  dark-green 
bilious  matters,  slight  purging  of  dark  bilious  and  fluid  motions, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  sunken  countenance,  and  pain  and  anxiety 
«t  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  right  side.  She  died  soon  after  ad» 
missioii,  and  the  body  was  inspected  within  twelve  hours  after  death. 
Upon  examining  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  oesophagus  to  the 
rectum,  and  exposing  its  internal  surface  throughout,  the  duodenum 
was  found  highly  inflamed  from  the  pylorus  to  the  jejunum,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  latter  was  also  inflamed.  A  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, a  little  below  the  entrance  of  the  ducts,  was  sphacelated.  A 
few  red  points  w^e  observed  in  the  stcmiach  and  other  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  but  these  were  not  more  numerous  or  extensive 
than  what  are  oflen  remarked  in  cases  of  death  from  diseases  in 
wbich  the  Amotions  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  xmaflected.  The 
portal  veins  were  turgid;  the  liver  somewhat  enlarged.  There  was 
no  other  morbid  appearance. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  inordinate  flow  of  morbid  bile  into 
the  duodenum,  particularly  when  it  has  been  long  retained,  and 
during  close,  warm,  and  moist  states  of  the  air,  occasions  great 
faintness,  the  most  alarming  state  of  sinking,  and  prostration  of  the 
vital  energies.  This  is  more  particularly  marked  in  the  nervous 
and  melancholic  temperaments,  and  debilitated  habits.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  secretion  possesses  irritating  qualities,  and 
when  it  passes  into  the  digestive  canal  in  too  great  abundance,  in 
individuals  endowed  with  the  sanguine  and  irritable  temperaments, 
and  full  or  robust  constitution,  much  febrile  excitement  frequently 
follows,  particularly  if  the  mucous  surface  of  the  duodenum  and 
small  intestines  be  less  than  usually  protected  by  its  secretions. 

In  those  cases  where  the  natural  functions  of  the  bowels  have 
been  impeded  by  accumulations  of  viscid  and  tenacious  matter 
adhering  to  them,  the  irruption  of  morbid  bile  is  productive  of 
mnch  less  violent  constitutional  disturbance,  imd  is  even  beneficial, 
inasmuch  as  it  detaches  this  matter  from  the  mucous  surface,  and 
leaves  it  frte  and  unencumbered  in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
It  ahould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  impeded  flow  of  bile 
whijch  often  precedes  and  accompanies  the  congestion  of  it  in  tlie 
gall-bladder  and  ducts,  is  often  the  cause  of  an  inordinate  accumu- 
lation df  mucus  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels,  the  discharge 
ef  bile  being  insufficient,  under  these  circumstances,  to  produce  the 
aeoeasary  efifi^ts  upon  the  mucus,  and  to  detach  it  from  the  sur- 
to  which  it  so  firmly  adheres. 

o  2 
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Besides  occurring  as  a  primary  disorder,  accumulation  of  bile  is 
often  met  with  in  intertropical  practice,  as  a  symptom  of  othei* 
more  dangerous  and  severe  diseases.  As  it  thus  occurs,  it  will  b6 
noticed  under  its  appropriate  head;  and  the  complications  of 
^iiseases,  of  which  it  occasionally  forms  a  part,  will  also  be  brought 
under  consideration  in  the  sequel. 

Sect.  IV. — On  Congestion  of  Slood  in  the  Liver. 

Congestion  of  blood  in  the  liver  k  a  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, both  in  warm  and  temperate  climated,  than  generally 
supposed.  It  is  present  in  the  6a:dy  stage  of  the  majority  of  febrile 
diseases,  particularly  in  those  wtiich  are  idiopathic,  atid  is  not 
usually  overcome  until  after  the  stage  of  excitement  has  been  fully 
formed.  Congestion,  existing  under  such  circumstances^  fomid 
but  a  part  of  the  general  disorder  of  function'  induced  by  the 
efficient  causes  of  feven  When  thus  occurring  as  a  symptom  of 
fevers,  it  will  receive  attention,  when  these  diseases  come  under 
consideration.  As  I  conceive  it,  however,  to  form  a  primary  dts^* 
order,  and  to  lead  to  the  production  of  other  diseases,  I  shall  at 
this  place  direct  that  attention  to  it  which  its  importance  seems  to 
require. 

That  congestion  of  the  liver  should  occur  frequently  camK)t  be 
a  matter  Of  surprise,  after  what  has  already  been  advanced  respect- 
ing the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  the  derai^ements  which  th« 
secreting  ^mctions  of  the  liver  experience  in  those  who  migrate 
ftom  a  cold  or  temperate  climate  to  that  of  India.  The  increased 
iecretioa  of  bile,  and  the  frequent  aeeiim^dations  of  it  in  the  ducts 
and  gall-bladder,  of  themselves  often  necessarily  lead  to  a  greater 
or  less  determination  of  blood  to  the  substance  of  the  secreting 
yis^is.  Increased  secretion  creates  a  demand  for  ttn  augmeeted 
supply  of  blood  for  the  purpose  of  secretion ;  hence  an  active  de- 
termination of  this  fluid  to  the  viscus  whose  functions  are  thus 
excited,  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Accumulations  of  bile  is  1:he 
liver  itself,  or  in  its  receptacle,  occasion  alterations  in  the  qualities 
of  this  fluid ;  and  the  properties  it  acquires,  when  detained  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  high  temperature,  occasion  a  debilitating 
impression  on  the  portal  vessels,  disposing  them  to  congestion  and 
passive  accumulations  of  venous  blood,  which  continue  until  cir- 
cumstaoces  supervene,  either  internally  or  externally,  calculated  to 
impart  to  them  a  power  of  reaction  on  the  mass  of  blood,  by  ii^ioh 
they  are  over-distended. 
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WiiateiFer,  directly  or  iBdirecUy,  dimiiiUhes  the  vital  eii«rgy  of 
the  liver  itself,  or  the  organ«  more  intiniately  related  to  it  in 
function  or  by .  anatomical    connexion,  necessarily   impairs    the 
tonicity  pf  the  portal  veins,  and  favours  congestion  in  them.    That 
they  are  more  generally  the  seat  of  such  congestion,  may  be  in- 
fened  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  placed  beyond  the  direct 
jeurrent  of  the  general  circulation,  and  of  their  forming  a  smaller 
circulatiiig  system  of  themselves,  dq>eDding  entirely  upon  their  own 
vitality  and  thai;  of  the  liver  for  the  due  performance  of  their  cir- 
culating function.    Another  circumstance,  which  also  confirms  ^lia 
view,  is,  that  the  hepatic  vein  is  le^  capacious  than  the  vena  portai 
and  hepatic  artery,  whose  blood  it^  returns.     This,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  productive  of  congestion  of  the  portal 
veins  under  oardinary  circumstances,  when  the  vitality  of  the  viscus 
is  perfect  iu  every  respect,  and  the  function  of  secretion  proceeds 
in  a  healthy  manner.    But  when  this  function  is  impeded,  and 
when  accumulations  of  bile  take  (dace  in  the  ducts,  either  owing  to 
a  viscidity'of  the  fluid,  or  obstacles  placed  in  its  way,  t^e  whole  of 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  vena  portae  and  hepatic  artery  returns, 
undiminished  by  the  secreting  function,  into  the  hepatic  vein ;  and 
thus  congestion  of  the  portal  yesaeb  ensues,  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  the  blood  into  vessels  of  diminiahed  capacity.    The  in** 
gestion  of  large  quantities  of  food  and  fluids  is  apt  still  further  to 
jHTomote  thia  state,  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  these  materials  finds  its 
way  directly  into  the  vessels  which  pour  their  contents  into  the 
por^  vein.    And  although  such  supply  of  new  materials  may  not 
mateiaally  affect  the  functions  of  the  robust  individual  who  promotes 
the  circulating  and  secreting  functions  of  the  liver  by  means  of 
tegular  and  sufficient  exercise ;  yet  it  must  injure  the  action  of  the 
organ,  and  load  its  vessels,  in  the  weak,  the  dyspeptic,  and  the  pre? 
disposed  to  e^^eetions  of  the  biliary  organs,  and  tend  to  the  pro* 
duction  <^  an  increased  and  morbid  secretion  of  bile,  as  well  as  to 
accumulations  of  it  in  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts.    The  viscidity 
and  highly  venous  properties  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  portal 
system  likewise  tend  to  the  producticm  of  coii^estion,  particularly 
when  these  states  are  but  little  diminished  by  secretion ;  and  hence 
we  find,  that  whan  the  secreting  function  of  the  liver  is  impeded^ 
or  when  the  discharge  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  i^  in  any  way 
obstructed,  congestion  is  superinduced. 

Too  great  impo9itaQce.<:annot  be  attached  to  this  condition  of  th^ 
vessels  of  the  Uv^r  by  the  intertropical  practitioner,  inasmuch  as  it 
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is  present  in  the  early  stages  of  a  great  many  diseases, — also  that  it 
originates  others,  when  neglected  or  improperly  treated^-^and  that 
it  supervenes  upon,  or  accompanies  some,  during  their  increase  or 
decline.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is  present  at  the  commencement 
of  all  the  forms  and  types  of  fever  met  with  in  warm  climates ;  it 
very  often  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  liver  itself;  congestion, 
▼arious  ki  degree,  and  di£fering  as  respects  activity  and  passiveness^ 
often  terminatesi  in  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  or  its 
surfaces.  If  the  inflammation  induced  from  this  cause  be  seated  in 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  it  assumes  more  generally  an  acute  and 
decided  character  ;-^f  it  originates  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  it 
more  frequently  puts  on  a  chronic  form,  and  not  wifrequently 
terminates  in  abscess,  before  any  marked  synsptoms  enable  hs  to 
decide  lespecting  the  existence  of  inflammatory  action.  It  mvst, 
however,  be  observed,  that,  although  increased  secretion  c^  bile, 
and  still  more  frequently  accumulations  and  retentions  of  this  fluid 
upon  the  oigans  engaged  in  its  formation  and  discharge,  ofl^en  give 
rise  to  congestion  of  blood  in  the  liver, — the  existence  of  this  latter 
condition  will,  in  its  turn,  be  often  productive  of  the  former  dis» 
orders  of  function.  The  state  of  the  blood,  when  congested  in  the 
portal  veins,  is  often  such  as>  favours  the  increased  secretion  of  bile, 
particularly  when  the  congestion  is  of  an  active  kind,  and  uncon- 
nected  with  an  obstructed  or  an  impeded  return  of  the  blood 
through  the  hepatic  veins,  and  when  the  functions  of  digestion  are 
not  materially  impaired.  When  the  congestion  is  of  a  passive 
kind,  owing  to  the  diminished  tonicity  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
accumulations  of  bile  in  the  hepatic  ducts  is  often  a  concomitant 
lesion,  both  derangementa  depending  upon  a  similar  cause,  namely, 
impaired  energy  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  the  accumulation  of 
bile  seems  to  be  the  eflbot  of  the  venous  congestion ;  at  other  times 
venous  congestion  appears  to  originate  in  the  accumulated  bile  and 
the  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its  discharge ;  whilst,  again,  the 
co-existence  of  both  these  states  seems  to  result,  as  just  mentioned, 
from  one  chief  cause. 

Congestion  of  blood  in  the  liver  exists  during  the  progress  and 
declineof  other  diseases.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  dysenteries  of  India,  and  in  the  remittents,  inters 
mittents,  and  continued  fevers  of  that  country,  and  of  other  in« 
tertropical  regions.  Even  in  the  dissection  of  those  cases  which 
terminate  fatally,  whether  from  fever  or  whatever  type,  from 
dysentery,  from  cholera,  either  simple  g¥  epidemic,  or  from  dis^ 
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orders  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  and  even  in  those  more  par* 
ticolarly  ajBTecting  the  head  or  chest,  great  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  liver  is  not  unfrequently  observed. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  anatomical  characters  and  appear- 
ances which  congestions  of  blood  in  the  liver  famish,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  viscus  is  usually  much  increased  in  size,  particularly 
the  right  lobe,  and  that  the  increase  in  bulk  takes  place  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  gene« 
rally  rising  up  into  the  chest,  and  forming  a  large  segment  of  a 
circle. "  The  colour  of  the  oigan  is  generally  changed  by  the  con- 
gested state,  and  often  varies  considerably.  This  difference  of 
colour  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same,  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  particular  set  of  vessels,  which  is  the  seat  of  congestion, 
and  to  the  absence  or  co-existence  of  congestion  or  accumulations 
of  bile  in  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  In  some  cases, 
the  surface  of  the  liver  is  of  a  darker  brown  than  natural,  almost 
amounting  to  black,  greenish-black,  or  bottle-green,  and  this  deep 
colour  in  some  instances  passes  very  abruptly  into  a  reddish  or  light- 
brown  tinge.*  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  congested  liver  is 
variously  mottled,  or  marbled,  or  it  is  streaked  and  clouded,  of  a 
yellowish-brown,  greenish- black,  or  yellowish-green  hue.  These 
shades  of  colour  are  generally  more  remarkable  upon  its  upper  or 
convex  surface^  but  they  are  often  observed  upon  the  concave 
surface,  and  are  quite  independent  of  any  effects  which  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder.  Some- 
times the  surface  of  the  liver  is  very  dark ;  yet,  upon  cutting  into 
its  substance,  the  subjacent  texture  is  of  its  usual  colour. 

When  cut  into,  the  substance  of  the  liver  is,  however,  generally 
darker  than  usual,  and  gives  out  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid 
blood  :  but  in  regard  to  fluidity,  there  is  much  difference,  according 
to  the  period  which  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  death  to  that  of 
inspection.  In  India,  where  the  inspeetio  cadaveris  is  usually 
made  a  few  hours  after  death,  the  blood  is  observed,  in  cases  pre- 
senting congestion  of  the  liver,  of  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  or  thick 
consistence,  and  of  a  very  dariL  colour.  The  portal  vessels  and  the 
hepatic  veins  are  the  seats  of  congestion^  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels  presents  this  appearance  to  the 
greater  extent,  or  more  frequently ;  but  I  believe  that  the  hepatic 
vein  is  more  generally  congested  in  the  greater  degree.    In  many 

•  These  are  faithfully  represented  in  the  Plates  which  accompany  the  ita 
edition  of  this  work. 
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cases,  the  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  ondAcctiimulatiozw  of  bile 
in  the  biliary  ducts,  although  existing  to  a  great  extent,  iEure  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  very  great  increase  of  the  aize  and 
weight  of  the  liver,  showing  that  these  appearances  arec^en  con- 
nected with  the  augmented  size  of  the  viscus^  independently  of  the 
eictent  to  which  they  could  have  increased  its  bulk,  and  of  any 
organic  disease.  On  some  occasions,  congestion  and  acotumilatioD 
of  bile  have  been  considerable,  without  any  very  marked  augmenta- 
tion of  size ;  but  more  generally,  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels^ 
particularly  when  associated  with  accumulations  of -bile  in  the^  biliary 
ducts  and  gall.bladder,  gives  rise  to  increased  size  of  tbe  liver ;  and 
such  increase  is  often  in  relation  to  the  extent  to  which  congestion 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  biliary  ducts  obtains. 

With  regard  to  the  appearances  of  the  bile  lodged  in  the  biliaiy 
ducts,  they  are  very  varioits.  Sometimes  'the  bile  is  pale,  and  it  is 
observed  in  different  subjects  deepening  in  shade  from  a -straw 
colour  to  an  orange,  and  varying  from  a  yellowish  green  <to  a 
greenish  black  or  deep  bottle  green.  When  observed  of  the  lighter 
shades  of  colour,  it  is  generally  most  fluid ;  the  darker  tinges  -being 
most  frequently  associated  with  considerable  consistence  and  viscid* 
ity  of  the  secretion,  and  turgescence  of  the  ducts.  Upon  making 
sections  of  the  congested  liver,  the  divided  mouths  of  the  distended 
ducts  appear  rounded  or  oval,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  division  is  made  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  duct,  and  in 
some  oases,  small  granular  or  miliary  calculi  are  found  in  the  ducts. 
In  cases  presenting  the  most  fully  inaiked  appearances  of  congestion 
and  biliary  turgescence  of  the  organ,  the  viscidity  of  the  bile,  and 
ihie  infarction  of  it  in  the  gall-ducta,  seem  to  have  given  risei  to 
the  formation  of  those  small  calculi  in  the  substance  of  the  liver» 
and  to  the  venous  congestioioi  with  which  these  appearances  were 
assodated. 

The  bile  found  in  the  galUbladder,  in  cases  where  congestion  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  turgescence  of  bile  in  the  liver  hav^e  been 
well  marked,  has  generally  been  of  a  green  colour,  of  every  de^gree 
of  shade,  from  a  light  green  to  a  greenish  black;  and  of  every 
degree  of  consistence,  from  a  healthy  state  of  fluidity  to  a  gelatinous 
consistence  and  great  viscidity.  The  darker  and  more  consistent 
appearances  of  this  secretion,  although  often  connected  with 
spasmodic  .or  more  permanent  obstructions  in  the  cystic  or  common 
ducts,  have  been  often  remarked  without  any  such  cause ;  its  own 
^viscidity  and  consistence  being  the  only  impedimeiit  to  its  discharge 
into  the  duodenum* 
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the  simple  appearances  of  disorder  now  described,  it 
sbould  be  observed,  that  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  accu- 
mulations of  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder  often  accom- 
panjy  or  are  consequent  upon,  inflammations  of  the  liver,  and 
abscesses  in  its  substance,  as  well  as  other  organic  changes. 

The  symptoms  marking  congestion  of  the  liver,  particularly  of 
the  portal  veins,  are  not  such  as  can  individually  be  depended  upon. 
They  must  be  viewed  in  connexion,  and  the  relations  and  sources 
of  each  shauld  be  duly  weighed  before  we  decide  upon  the  actual 
presence  of  a  particular  state  of  the  vessels.      When,  however,  the 
countenance  is  pale,  anxious,  sallow,  of  a  dark  or  muddy  hue ; 
when  the  tongue  is  covered  with  whitish  or  yellowish-white  fur,  or 
otiierwise  loaded ;  when  the  bowels  are  costive^  or  when  the  stools 
are  morbid,  dark,  and  watery,  with  griping  and  tenesmus ;  when 
the  digestion  is  difficult,  attended  with  nausea,  or  when  the  appetite 
is  diminished,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  and  oppression  at 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  particularly  after  a  meal,  with  flatulence, 
and  oppressed  breathing,  and  a  difficulty  of  filling  the  lungs  to  their 
utmost;  when  the  skin  is  cool,  and  clammy,  or  of  a  dark  muddy 
tinge,  with  irregular  chills^  sometimes  approaching  to  rigors ;  when 
pain,  fulness,  weight,  and  oppression,  are  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  and  at  the  epigastrium,  or  across  the  shoulder-blades, 
or  beneath  the  scapula,  and  have  supervened  suddenly ;  when  the 
uneasiness  in  those  situations  ib  increased  upon  a  full  pressure  and 
full  inspiration ;  when  the  pulse  is  Ml,  slow,  and  irregular,  or  when 
it  is  quick,  but  oppressed ;  when  there  is  headach,  restlessness,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  with  impleasant  dreams;    and  when  the  urine  is 
turbid, — ^we  may  infer  that  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  is 
actually  present     It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  all,  or 
eyen  the  greater  part  of  these  symptoms,  are  not  present  in  every 
case ;  but  many  of  them  may  be  recognised  in  diflerent  grades : 
and  it  is  as  much  by  the  absence  of  <the  symptoms  characterising  the 
existence  of  other  and  more  serious  disorders  of  the  liver  and 
adjoining  viscera^  viewed  in  connexion  with  those  signs,  that  we 
judge  of  the  actual  presence  of  congestion,  as  from  absolute  value 
of  the  individual  symptoms  now  enumerated.    During  congestion, 
the  state  of  the  pulse  is  very  variable ;  its  frequency  depending  as 
much  upon  the  habit  of  body  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  as 
upon  the  particular  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver  which 
obtains  at  the  time.    If  there  have  been  vomiting  (an  occurrence  by 
no  means  imfrequent  in  this  state  of  the  organ)  previously  to  our 
examining  the  pulse,  we  shall  often  find  it  quick,  soft,J  and  even 
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Aill ;  but  a  quick  state  of  the  pulse  accompanying  the  symptoms 
above  enumerated  should  always  lead  us  to  dread  the  supervention 
of  either  general  fever  or  of  inflammation, — ^if,  indeed,  the  latter 
state  does  not  actually  exist  at  the  time. 

.  With  respect  to  pain,  oppression,  weight,  and  aching  about  the 
region  of  the  liver,  the  epigastrium,  and  under  the  shoulder-blades, 
although  also  characterising  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  they  as  frequently  mark  congestion  of  the  organ,  particularly 
when  they  supervene  suddenly,  and  are  attended  with  many  of  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned.  Inflammation  does  not  arise  and 
advance  to  ita  acme  at  once,  or  even  in  a  fevr  hours ;  but  congestion 
may  supervene  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  after  but  a  brief  duration, 
terminate  in  the  inflammatory  state.  Nor  can  I  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  painful  and  uneasy  sensations  now  alluded  to  as 
necessarily  the  result  of  inflammation^  because  they  are  somewhat 
increased  by  firm  pressure  and  a  full  inspiration,  although  I  should 
suspect  this  state,  and  act  accordingly.  During  congestion,  the 
liver  is  tumefied,  its  surface  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  pain  is 
thereby  produced  in  its  coverings  and  substance ;  the  diaphragm  is 
also  pressed  by  it  against  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  upon  the  one 
side,  and  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum  on  the  other ;  hence  the 
oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  fulness  and  sense  of 
distension  and  weight;  after  a  meal  more  particularly.  When  the 
congestion  is  complicated  with  accumulations  of  bile  in  the  ducts 
and  gall-bladder,  these  sensations  often  become  very  urgent,  as 
much  so,  indeed,  as  active  inflammation  of  the  organ.  If  the  con- 
gestion be  attended  with  increased  secretion  of  bile,  such  increase 
not  unfrequently  relieves  the  congested  condition  of  the  vessels,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  moderate  flow  of  milk  relieves  the  congested 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  breast,  which  frequently  supervenes,  and 
which,  if  not  overcome,  either  in  this  manner  or  in  some  other, 
often  terminates  in  inflammation,  dnd  the  formation  of  abscess. 

Sect.  V. — On  Torpor  of  the  Biliary  Organs. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  late  Dr.  Good,  that  feeble  children  who 
secrete  little  bile  may  have  the  biliary  ducts  clogged  up  with 
mucus ;  and  from  an  atony  of  the  absorbents  of  the  viscus,  the 
liver  may  thus  become  enlarged.  I  believe  that  such  is  also 
frequently  the  case,  in  warm  climates,  in  adults  as  well  as  in 
children.  But  the  atony  of  the  viscus  seems  to  be  general,  as 
respects  the  functions-of  the  difierent  vessels  and  nerves  with  which 
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the  organ  is  supplied.    When  the  vital  energy  of  the  hepatic 
apparatus  is  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  dissipation,  drunkenness, 
and  other  causes,  the  bile  which  is  formed  is  either  diminished  in 
quantity  or  of  a  depraved  quality,  and  sometimes  it  is  both.     In 
scrofulous  habits  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  ducts  are 
liable  to  accumulations  of  mucus  in  their  channels,  which  obstruct 
the  flow  through  then^  of  whatever  bile  i^  secreted;  and  thus] the 
granular  structure  of  the  organ  becomes  infarcted  with  bile  and 
mucus,  until  the  organ  acquires,  in  some  cases,  a  scirrhous  en« 
largexnent,  and  in  others,  until  partial  attacks  of  chronic  inflanuna* 
tion  supervene  to  the  state  of  obstruction,  and  give  rise  either  to 
the  disposition  of  new  matter,  in  the  form  of  coagulable  lymph,  or 
to  the  formation  of  small  and  numerous  abscesses  in  the  substance 
of  the  viscus.      The  obstructions  thus  placed  in  the  way  of  the  due 
secretion  and  circulation  of  the  bile  through  the  biliary  ducts,  in 
process  of  time  occasion  partial  congestion  of  blood  in  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  portal  vein ;  for  the  venous  blood  circulating  in  this 
important  vessel  being  undiminished  and  insufficiently  changed  by 
the  secreting  process,  is  more  likely  to  become  retarded  in  the 
course  of  its  return  through  the  small  vessels  forming  the  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein  and  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein ;  and 
thus  congestion,  necessarily,  will  slowly  supeiVene  to  the  state  of 
torpid  Unction,  and  will  affect  the  substance  of  the  organ  partially 
in  some  cases,  and  more  generally  in  others,  according  to  the  extent 
of  disordered  function  in  which  it  originates.     In  many  cases  of 
congestion,  this  state  of  the  vessels  supervenes  without  any  appear- 
ance of  the  previous  existence  of  deficient  or  torpid  function  of  the 
organ.     It  seems  to  proceed,  in  such  cases,  from  causes  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  determine  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  vessels,  at  a  time  when  the  secreting  actions  are  not  very  mani- 
festly or  seriously  disturbed  previously  to  the  supervention  of  the 
congested  state.     An  atonic  or  weakened  state  of  the  congested 
vessels,  or  some  other  state  of  predisposition,  no  doubt,  obtains  about 
the  time  that  this  particular  disorder  supervenes ;  but  such  states 
amount  not  to  disease,  nor  occasion  any  very  marked  derangement 
of  the  secretion,  previously  to  the  supervention  of  congestion. 
iVThen,  however,  torpid  function  is  present,  and  more  particularly 
when  it  has  been  of  any  considerable  duration,  venous  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  should  always  be  dreaded,  and  its  exist- 
ence, OS  far  as  it  may  be  ascertained,  should  be  carefully  inquired 
into.     Congestion^  thus  supervening  to  torpor  of  the  secreting 
energy  of  the  organ,  and  retarded  circulation  in  its  vessels,  tends  to 
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perpetuate  both  these  conditions,  and  to  increase  the  disease ;  until 
enlargement  of  the  organ,  chronic  inflammatory  action  of  the 
vessels  in  its  substance,  or  ev«i  acute  [attacks  of  inflammation* 
supervene,  according  to  the  temperament  and  habit  of  the  indiridiiai, 
and  the  causes  of  disorder  to  which  he  is  subjected,  giving  rise  to 
organic  changes  of  the  most  formidable  nature. 

Torpor  of  the  liver,  then,  maj  arise  simply  from  a  diminished  or 
an  exhausted  energy  of  the  secreting  functions  of  die  organ  ;  and, 
from  this  state,  complicated  with  accumulations  of  bile  in  the 
biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  with  congestion  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  organ ;  the  former  state  of  disorder  gradually  superin-* 
ducing,  and  becoming  complicated  with,  the  latter  derangements. 
Torpor  of  the  liver  is  generally  complicated  with  dyspepsia,  and 
not  unfrequently  originates  in  that  disorder,  particiilarly  in  pro- 
tracted cases.  Habitual  over-excitement  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
from  eating  much  animal  food  and  highly-spiced  dishes,  and  fix>m 
the  inordinate  use  of  spirituons  and  vinous  liquors,  often  induces  a 
torpid  condition  of  the  secreting  functions  of  the  liver,  particu- 
larly when  the  habitual  causes  of  the  over  excitement  are  with- 
drawn suddenly,  and  entirely  cease  to  act.  The  weakened  state  of 
the  duodenum  and  small  and  large  intestines,  or  inactivity  of  these 
viscera,  frequently  extends  itself  to,  or  is  complicated  with,  torpdity 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver.  For  in  cases  where,  from  the 
weakened  actions  of  the  duodenum  and  inferior  portions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  their  internal  surface  soon  becomes  covered  by  a 
coating  of  thick  and  tenacious  mucust  so  that  the  ingesta  and  secre- 
tions poured  into  them  cannot  come  in  contact  with  their  mucous 
coat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  them  to  bealthy  and  active  ope- 
ration ;  and  hence  the  emulgent  effect  usually  produced  upon  the 
mouths  of  the  ducts  from  continuity  of  surface  and  consent  of 
action,  is  very  inefficiently  performed,  if  at  all ;  and  thus  a  similar 
state  of  function  to  that  existing  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  extended 
to  the  liver.  Habitual  inattention  to  the  due  and  daily  discharge  of 
the  bowels  is  also  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  disorder  operating 
upon  the  biliary  secretions,  through  the  medium  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Over-excitement,  also,  of  the  perspiratory  functions,  from  long, 
continued  marches,  fatiguing  exercises,  and  too  warm  clothing,  is 
«ften  productive  of  considerable  exhaustion  of  the  secreting  actions 
of  the  liver,  and  disposes  it  to  torpor,  venous  congestion,  and  accu- 
mulations of  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts,  upon  the  slightest  exposure 
td  co^d,  to  moisture,  to  the  impression  of  malaria,  and  when  Ihe 
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depiefsing  passions  are  brought  into  operation,  or  when  hiiftfVil  or 
indigestible  matters  are  taken  into  the  stomach. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  habitual  use  of  too  much  animal 
food  should  be  enumerated,  inasmuch  as  this  species  of  diet  fur- 
nishes very  abundant  materials  for  the  liver  to  operate  upon,  and 
thus  exhausts  the  energy  of  its  Unctions.  It  also  tends  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  production  of  a  too  abundant  secretion  of 
bile,  to  accumulations  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  and  to 
venous  congestions  of  the  liver ;  and  it  indirectly  produces  torpor 
of  the  vesseis-from  congestion  and  engorgement.  Of  all  the  causes, 
however,  which  combine  to  produce  torpidity  of  the  liver,  there  are 
none  of  more  general  or  more  potent  operation  than  the  neglect  of 
exercise.  Indolence  and  full  living  is  productive  of  torpid  function 
of  the  liver  in  all  climates;  and  in  warm  climates  not  only  does 
this  particular  state  of  the  organ  supervene  as  a  necessary  effect  of 
thiu  cause,  but  it  is  also  accompanied  with  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  organ,  and  with  accumulations  of  bile  in  the  biliary 
conduits  aid  receptacle.  Next  in  importance  to  this  cause  is  a 
neglected  state  of  the  bowels.  Such  neglect  is  very  frequently 
observed  in  soldiers,  and,  indeed,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  is  hurtful 
by  allowing  viscid  and  tenacious  mucus  to  form  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  impeding  its  functions^  sheathing 
the  mucous  coat  from  the  requisite  influence  of  the  ingesta  passing 
along  it,  and  of  the  secretions  poured  into  it  from  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas, and  even  obstructing  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  of  these  viscera, 
and  shielding  them  from  the  healthy  and  natural  stimulus  which 
the  chyme  affords  to  the  ducts,  and,  through  them,  to  the  viscera 
themselves. 

Having  thus  stated  what  appears  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  torpid 
function  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  pathological  states  to  which 
these  causes  lead, — ^namely,  a  diminished  and,  perhaps,  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  bile,  together  with  a  retarded  flow  and  discharge  of  that 
which  is  secreted,  giving  rise  to  its  viscidity,  to  obstructions  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  and  to  congestion  of  the  portal  vessels,  I  now  proceed 
to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  S3rmptoms  by  which  this 
species  of  functional  disorder  may  be  recognised. 

Torpor  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  is  a  condition  which  cannot 
always  be  detected  with  precision,  even  afl;er  the  most  careful  exa- 
mination. If,  however,  we  find  the  patient  to  complain  of  want  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  with  pain  over  the  eyebrows,  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  hypochondriacal  feelings,  dadk  and  high-coloured  urine,  a 
costive  state  of  the  bowels,  and  pale  or  clayey  motions,  a  dark  or 
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«allow  countenance,  wasting  of  the  flesh,  slow  and  painful  digestion, 
with  the  symptoms  noticed  in  a  previous  section  as  constituting 
diminished  function  of  the  stomach,  flatulency,  particularly  of  the 
bowels,  without  any  evident  fulness  or  enlargement  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  but  with  a  bitter  or  disagreeable  taste  of  the  mouth,  and  a 
loaded  state  of  the  tongue,  particularly  in  the  morning, — ^we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  inadequately 
performed;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easily  to  be  determined 
whether  such  torpor  is  the  result  merely  of  diminished  function,  or 
of  .change  of  the  structure  of  the  organ,  unless  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  patient*8  habits  and  the  nature  of  his  former  ailments. 
When  the  foregoing  symptoms  occm:  in  one  addicted  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  or  in  one  who  has  resided  long  in  a  warm  climate, 
and  suffered  former  attacks  of  hepatic  disease,  then  the  latter  con- 
dition may  be  reasonably  inferred. 

When  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  conjoined  with  those  already 
noticed  as  marking  the  existence  of  accumulations  of  bile  and  con- 
gestions of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
torpor  is  associated  with  these  particular  derangements.  Torpor 
of  the  liver  frequently  supervenes  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  organ,  and  is  very  often  associated  with,  and  consequent  upon, 
repeated  attacks  of  ague,  even  when  no  organic  change  of  the 
viscus  is  present. 

Sect.  VI. — On  the  Treatment  of  Functional  Disorders  of  the 

Liver. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  found  upon  investigating  carefully  into 
the  symptoms  and  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  the 
viscera  themselves,  as  far  as  a  manual  examination  may  satisfy  us, 
that  the  usual  signs  of  increased  secretion  or  accumulation  of  bile, 
or  congestion  of  the  blood,  depend  upon  too  full  living,  or  upon 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  abdominal  viscera, — ^general 
blood-letting  should  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  the  plethoric,  and 
in  those  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  still  more  particularly  if 
they  have  recently  arrived  in  a  warm  climate.  Local  depletions, 
by  means  of  leeches,  will  be  found  of  advantage  in  the  less  robust 
and  older  residenters,  and  in  those  cases  where  general  blood- 
letting may  not  be  advisable,  or  after  it  has  been  once  performed. 
In  such  cases,  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  subdue  the  disorder 
actually  existing,  as  to  prevent  the  sjupervention  of  inflammation 
'u  the  liver  itself^  or  in  those  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  with 
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which  the  morbid  secretion  comes  in  contact.    The  other  parts  of 
the  treatment,  with  few  exceptions,  should  also  be  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic.    Aperients,  or  purgatives,  are  also  requisite,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  morbid  secretions, 
and  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  more  serious  disorder,  from 
their  retention  upon  sensible  parts.     When,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  irruption  of  acrid  bile  into  the  duodenum,  after  having  been 
for  some  time  retained  in  the  biliary  organs,  much  commotion  is 
produced  in  the  system,  with  frequent  purging  and  vomiting, — the 
use  of  copious  draughts  of  very  warm  water,  is  essentially  boie- 
ficial.    Warm  fluids  dilute  the  bile,  and  diminish  its  acrid  properties, 
while  they  promote  its  expulsion  from  the  alimentary  canal.    When, 
therefore,  vomiting  supervenes,    it  may  be  encouraged  by  these 
means ;  and  if  retching,  nausea,  and  a  bitter  taste  of  the  mouth, 
be  complained  of,  and  no  symptom  of  active  inflammation  of  the 
liver  be  present,  an  ipecacuanha  emetic  will  be  of  advantage,  par- 
ticularly if  its  effects  be  fully  promoted  by  the  liberal  use  of  warm 
fluids.    After  vomiting  has  been  duly  performed,  the  bile,  and  other 
secretions  which  are  poured  into  the  bowels,  should  be  removed  by 
the  operation  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel ;  and  where  there  is  much 
sjmptoniatic  fever,  occasioned  by  the  flow  of  morbid  bile,  by 
calomel,  with  James's  powder,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  mist.  amar.  cum  senni,  by  a  dose  of  jalap  and  super- 
tartrate  of  potash,  or  by  a  weak  solution  of  salts.     If  the  passage  of 
the  acrid  bile  into  the  stomach  and  bowels  occasion  inflammatory 
irritation  of  their  mucous  surface,  leeches  should  be  applied,  and, 
if  requbite,  be  followed  with  a  blister  on  the  abdomen.     When 
the  biliary  secretion  is  obviously  of  a  morbid  kind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  use  of  purgatives  and  other  evacuants,    then 
calomel,   or  some  other  mercurial  preparation,  should  be  given 
in  full  doses  at  bed-time,  with  a  view  of  changing  the  secretion 
of  the  liver,  and  effecting  a  healthy  flow  of  bile,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  aperient  draught  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  secretions  and  fsecal  materials  which  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  night,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cells  of  the 
colon,  may  be  productive  of  disorder  and  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel.     If  the  mouth  should  become 
affected  under  this  treatment, — ^which  frequently  happens  when  it 
has  been  preceded  by  depletions, — a  healthy  state  of  function  of 
the  liver  is  the  more  likely  to  supervene,  speedily ;  but  to  affect 
the  mouth  should  not  be  our  object,  for  reasons  already  stated  in 
my  "  Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India."  * 

*  See  p.  392,  et  seq. 
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I  have  often  observed  that  the  sudden  flow  of  morbid  bile  into  the 
duodenum  has  been  productive,  in  some  habits  and  constitutions, 
and  in  the  weak  and  debiliated  particularly,  of  much  disorder, 
attended  with  a  sense  of  syncope,  great  coldness  of  the  surfiace, 
frequent  retchings,  and  irregularity  of  the  functions  of  the  heart. 
In  such  cases,  draughts  composed  of  the  sp.  ammoa.  arom.  with  the 
sp.  ether,  nitr.  or  medicines  of  a  similar  nature,  in  some  camphor 
mixture  or  aromatic  water,  until  the  more  urgent  symptoms  were 
subdued,  have  proved  most  serviceable.  To  these  medicines  may 
be  added  some  of  the  tinct'  opii,  in  doses  according  to  the  particu- 
lar  circumstances  of  the  cases,  for  which  it  is  prescribed.  When 
the  more  violent  S3rmptoms  are  removed,  the  expulsion  of  the 
cause  of  disorder  is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  the  more  gentle  means  which  aperients,  com- 
bined with  antispasmodics  and  diluents  afford.  In  many  cases  of 
this  description,  the  application  of  very  hot  fomentations  to  the 
epigastric  region,  and  the  injection  of  an  emollient  and  anodyne 
enema,  have  proved  very  beneficial ;  but  after  the  more  urgent 
symptoms  are  overcome  in  these  cases,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  morbid  secretions-— the  cause  of  disorder — to  accumu- 
late in  the  alimentary  canal.  With  a  view  to  their  expulsion,  and 
to  the  obtaining  a  healthy  state  of  the  hepatic  functions,  full  doses 
of  calomel  should  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  be  followed  by  an 
aperient  draught  in  the  morning,  until  the  motions  assume  a  healthy 
character,  and  until  the  tongue  and  mouth  of  the  patient  are  of  a 
natural  appearance,  and  the  pube  and  general  aspect  assume  their 
usual  state. 

It  will,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that  mild  purgatives,  or 
even  strong  cathartics,  will  not  act  sufficiently  in  such  cases. 
When  this  is  observed,  they  should  be  assisted  by  injections,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  ^purgatives  by  the  mouth  persisted  in.  A 
large  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  by  the  common 
black  draught  rendered  more  active  by  the  addition  of  a  bitter, 
and  a  little  tincture  of  jalap,  has  always  answered  the  purpose 
when  assisted  by  a  purgative  enema,  or  when  repeated  as  oircum- 
stances  required.  When  the  disorder  is  increased  by  the  retention 
of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  bowels,  the  frequent  and  regular 
action  of*  tonic  laxatives  is  indispensable  as  long  as  the  stools 
continue  morbid,  and  should  not  be  laid  aside  from  a  fear  of 
debility.  The  operation  of  aperients  should  be  judged  of  by 
their  effects  and  the  state  of  the  motions,  and  not  by  the  quantity 
taken,  or  the  frequency  of  their  exhibition.     When,  however,  therd 
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are  sjraptoms  of  inflanunatory  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bowels  present,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  exhibition 
of  purgatives^  and  should  assiduously  endeavour  to  discriminate 
between  the  disordered  state  of  bowels  proceeding  from  inflammatory 
action,  and  that  arising  from  the  retention  of  disordered  secretions 
or  other  matters. 

In  those  cases  where  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  substance 
of  the  liver  and  adjoining  viscera  seems  ^  be  considerable,  and 
where  the  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  engorged  state  of  the 
biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder  create  much  disturbance  and  febrile 
commotion  of  the  system,  either  from  the  undue  retention  of  the 
bile  in  these  situations,  or  irom  its  sudden  discharge  into  the  ali-  * 
mentary  canal,  in  addition  to  the  depletory  and  antiphlogistic  means 
already  adduced,  saline  mixtures,  with  the  liq.  ammon.  acet^  or  the 
carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  lime-juice,  or  the  citric  acid, 
may  be  given  through  the  day,  calomel  being  exhibited  at  night, 
and  an  aperient  draught  early  the  following  morning*.  In  many 
cases  the  liq.  antim.  tart,  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  saline  mixture,  in  order  to  determine  their  effects 
more  fully  to  the  skin,  particularly  if  symptomatic  fever  is  present ; 
and  in  other  instances,  the  sp.  sether.  nitr^  will  be  prescribed  with 
advantage. 

Where  we  have  evidence  of  an  increased  secretion  of  bile  being 
the  result  of  general  febrile  commotion,  with  active  determination 
of  blood  to  the  liver,  as  in  cases  of  inflammatory  bilious  fever,  or 
bilious  remittent  fever,  vascular  depletion,  is  requisite.     But  we 
often  observe  in  warm  countries,  evidence  of  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  liver  occasioning  a  copious  formation  of  bile ;  and  this 
sometimes  of  a  morbid  character,  without  any  febrile  condition  of 
the  system,  but  With  every  appearance  of  tolerable  health,  and  with 
a  perfectly  imimpaired  appetite.     Indeed,  the  appetite  is  even  more 
than  usually  good,  and  the  patient  more  than  prudently  disposed  to 
indulge  in  it.    There  is  also  present  much  thirst,  and  an  irregular 
state  of  the  bowels.     The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  to  abridge  the 
diet  of  the  patient ;  to  r^uce  his  quantity  of  animal  food  and  daily 
aUotment  of  wine;  and  to  give  cooling  aperients  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels.     Where  the  increased  determi" 
nation  of  blood  to  the  liver,  resulting  either  from  too  rich  or  too 
stimulating  food,  or  from  great  heat  or  other  circumstances  of  the 
climate,  gives  rise,  in  addition  to  the  dfsorder  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion, to  fulness  in  the  situation  of  the  viscus,  or  in  the  epigastric 
t^on,  or  to  pain  or  uneasiness  even  in  the  least  degree,  blood* 
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letting,  either  general  or  local,  ought  to  be  instituted  with  prompti- 
tude  and  decision,  until  all  symptoms  of  uneasy  feeling  disappear, 
and  the  biliary  secretion  be  reduced  in  quantity,  or  improved  in 
quality.  The  other  antiphlogistic  measures  usually  adopted  should 
^Iso  be  put  in  practice,  in  order  to  arrest  the  existing  disorder,  which 
may  be  converted  in  a  few  hours  into  active  inflammation  and  com-^ 
mencing  abscess. 

In  all  cases  of  increased  or  morbid  secretion  of  bile,  or  this  state 
conjoined  with  accumulations  of  it  in  the  biliary  organs,  or  with 
copious  irruptions  of  the  secretions  into  the  alimentary  canal,  not 
only  the  treatment  should  l>e  evacuant  and  depletory,  but  the  diet 
and  regimen  ought  also  to  be  of  a  similar  kind.  The  patient 
suffering  a  severe  attack  of  any  of  the  above  disorders  should 
abstain  from  animal  food  and  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and  restrict 
himself  chiefly  to  vegetable  and  farinaceous  diet.  In  the  less  severe 
attacks,  small  quantities  of  weak  soups,  or  of  flsh,  or  of  white- 
fleshed  animal  meat,  may  be  taken  occasionally;  and  cooling 
diluents,  ad  the  imperial  drink,  lemonade,  or  water  made  agreeable 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  should  be  adopted,  until  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs  assume  their  natural  state. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  tascutar  congestion  of  the 
liver,  but  little  need  be  advanced  beyond  what  has  now  been  stated. 
Where  the  sjrmptoms  of  congestion  of  this  viscus  are  decided,  and 
when  it  may  be  therefore  considered  that  the  vascular  turgescence 
is  great,  active  general,  or  local  depletion,  or  both,  ought  to  be  put 
in  practice;  and  the  practitioner  should  not  be  deterred  from  the 
operation  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  such  cases :  for  although 
often  slow,  weak,  or  oppressed,  it  generally  rises  upon  the  free  flow 
of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  load  which  weighed 
down  the  vital  power  of  the  organ.  In  such  cases,  a  blister  over 
the  epigastrium  and  abdomen  assists  the  beneficial  operation  of 
depletion,  and  with  active  purgation,  and  the  other  means  already 
stated,  soon  restores  the  healthy  actions  of  the  organ. 

In  many  cases  of  active  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  organ  soon  supervenes.  This  seems  to  arise  from 
the  sudden  engorgement  of  the  vessels  occasioning  great  distension 
of  the  substance  of  the  viscus,  and  of  its  serous  surfaces.  Hence 
the  pain  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  pulse,  the  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  &c.  Hence  also  the  sudden  supervention  of  all .  the 
itymptoms.    This  state  of  the  organ  is  both  more  alarming  in  its 
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symptoms,  and  more  dangerous  as  respects  its  issue,  than  even  a 
moderate  attack  of  active  inflammation:  for  the  quickness  with 
which  the  engorgement  of  the  organ  is  produced,  evinces  great 
power  in  tiie  efficient  cause  of  disorder ;  and,  owing  to  the  rapid 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  viscus,  great  risk  to  the 
various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.     Inflammatory  re-action, 
also,  is  more  apt  to  supervene  to  this  state  of  extreme  congestion ; 
and,  when  so  supervening,  its  progress  is  both  rapid,  and  the  height 
to   which   it  advances  very  great.     Under  such  circumstances, 
depletions,  both  general  and  local,  ought  to  be  promptly  and 
decidedly  put  in  practice :  and  as  nothing  tends  more  than  emulg^ 
ing  the  biliary  ducts  to  overcome  that  state  of  engorgement  of  both 
them  and  the  gall-bladder  which  frequently  co-exists  with  venous 
coDgestiGn,  and  heightens  its  severity  and  danger,  full  doses  (^ 
calomel,  with   or  without  opium,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  ought  to  be  immediately  exhibited,  and  be  followed,  in  a 
few  hours,  by  a  cathartic  draught :  and  if  a  full  operation  be  not 
soon  afterwards  produced,  an  ample  purgative  enema  should  be 
administered.     In  many  cases  of  congestion,   an  emetic  may  be 
given  with  much  advantage,  after  depletions  have  been  practised ; 
sad  in  some  cases,  where  the  congestion  is  but  slight,  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  digestive   organs  apparently  more  the  conse- 
quence of  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  gall-ducts  and  bladder,  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic,  and  even  its  repetition,  will  be  attended 
with  advantage.    In  the  more  severe  cases,  however,  of  congestion, 
emetics  are  of  doubtfiil  benefit,  unless  copious  depletions  have  been 
previously  instituted,  and  the  retention  of  a  morbid  and  accumu- 
lated bile  requires  their  exhibition.     In  every  case  of  congestion  of 
the  liver,  whether  slight  or  otherwise,  the  practitioner  ought  to 
recollect  that  it  generally  is  that  state  of  the  organ  which  originates 
the  various  forms  of  inflammation,  and  that  abscess  may  quickly 
form  after  the  supervention  of  inflammation  upon  the  congested 
state. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  disorder  which  I 
have  denominated  torpor  of  the  functions  of  the  iiver^  uncon- 
nected with  chronic  disease  of  the  viscus,  the  exhibition  of  full 
doses  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  followed  by  the  bitter  aperient  me- 
dicine in  the  morning,  has  generally  appeared  to  be  most  beneficial. 
Blisters  over  the  epigastrium  or  hypochondriac  regions,  and  re- 
peated at  intervals,  are  often  serviceable.  After  the  treatment  has 
been  conducted  as  above  for  a  few  days,  the  pil.  hydrarg.  combined 
with  the  pil.  alofis  cum  myrrhA,  given  at  bed-time,  and  the  bitter 
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aperient  draught  in  the  morning,  has  generally  effected  a  perfect 
restoration  of  the  biliary  actions  to  a  healthy  state.  In  this  form 
of  disordered  function,  I  have  frequently  exhibited  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  internally,  and  applied  it  in  the  form  of  the  usual  wash 
externally,  over  the  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  night 
and  morning,  with  the  most  decided  advantage.  After  blistering 
has  been  had  recourse  to,  much  advantage  has  seemed  to  result 
from  the  continued  application,  over  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  of  a  plaster,  consisting  of  the  empl.  picis  comp. 
and  empl.  hydrarg.  or  the  empl.  ammon.  cum  hydrarg.  In  cases 
of  torpor  of  the  liver,  imconnected  with  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  accumulation  of  bile,  gentle  tonics,  combined  with 
aperients,  may  be  given  with  benefit ;  but  where  the  torpor  either 
results  from  a  passive  state  of  congestion  and  engoigement  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  or  when  the  torpor  seems  to  have  produced  these 
states  of  disorder,  tonics  would  be  manifestly  injurious,  and  would 
lead  to  the  supervention  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  organ.  Much  advantage  will  be  derived,  in  cases  of  torpor 
thus  complicated,  from  the  continued  use  of  deobstruent  aperients 
and  the  occasional  employment  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  followed 
by  a  cathartic  draught,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  accumulation  of 
bile  formed  upon  the  Kver,  and  the  viscid  secretions  liping  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Much  mischief  frequently  arises  from  combating  some  of  the 
forms  of  disorder  now  treated  of  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  in  order 
to  rouse  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  counteract  the  supposititious 
state  of  debility  by  which  they  are  often  attended.  In  cases  of 
increased  determination  of  blood,  producing  augmented  secretion 
of  bile,  and  in  cases  of  congestion  and  of  engorgement  of  this 
secretion  in  the  biliary  canals,  such  treatment  rapidly  superinduces 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  and  rapidly  hastens  organic  changes 
and  disorganisation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  attention  of  the  practitioner  the  necessity  of  institating  free 
and  full  purgation  in  those  forms  of  disorder  which  depend  upon 
congestion  and  torpor  of  the  liver.  I  have  already  contended  for 
the  existence  of  considerable  accumulations  of  tenacious  mucus 
and  feculent  matters  in  the  alimentary  canal,  particulariy  in  the* 
caecum  and  cells  of  the  colon,  whenever  these  states  of  the  biliary 
functions  exist.  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  simple  operation  of 
a  purgative  or  two  that  such  accumulations  will  be  removed.  Pur- 
galion  should,  in  such  cases,  be  prescribed  daily,  till  the  symptoms 
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are  relieved  and  the  motions  acquire  a  healthy  character.  Many 
practitioners  think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  have  given 
one  or  two  smart  purgatives,  and  are  surprised  that  more  advan- 
tage is  not  obtained  from  them.  They  say  that  they  have  purged 
freely,  and  that  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  the 
motions.  This  may  be,  in  many  respects,  true ;  for  the  motions 
will  often,  at  first,  present  but  slight  appearances  of  disorder,  and 
yet,  after  the  use  of  tonic  and  deobstruent  aperients  has  been  pro- 
perly continued,  the  extent  of  accumulation  of  morbid  matters  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  disordered  bile  in  the  biliary  organs, 
soon  becomes  apparent  in  the  foul  and  diseased  state  of  the  evacua- 
tions. In  many  cases,  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  the  patient,  will 
be  greatly  surprised  at  the  immense  quantity  of  disordered  stools 
which  will  be  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  When  the 
abdomen  is  full,  and  furnishes  a  doughy  feel  upon  examination, 
particularly  in  the  region  of  the  caecum  and  course  of  the  colon, 
the  use  of  purgatives  is  indispensable.  If,  in  addition  to  this  state 
of  the  abdomen,  the  stools  are  offensive,  or  in  any  way  morbid, — 
if  they  are  viscid,  tenacious,  crude,  dark*coloured,  or  spinage-like, 
or  of  a  bottle-green  tint,  the  repeated  operation  of  purgatives  is  im- 
peratively called  for.  The  choice  of  medicines  in  such  cases  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment  In  many  instances  of  this  kind,  particu- 
larly when  the  liver  is  congested  or  torpid  in  ftinction,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  full  dose  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  and  of  the  compound 
jalap  powder  in  the  morning,  or  the  common  black  draught,  will  be 
the  most  advantageous.  After  these  remedies  have  been  continued 
for  some  days — ^generally  five  or  seven  days  will  be  long  enough — 
then  the  pH.  aloes  cum  myrrhi  alone,  of  this  with  the  pil.  hydrarg. 
may  be  given  every  night  at  bed-time,  and  a  wine-glassful  of  the 
mist.  amar.  cum  senni  early  in  the  morning.  This  plan  should  be 
continued  until  the  motions  and  digestive  functions  begin  to  assume 
a  healthy  character,  when  one  only  of  the  foregoing  remedies  may 
be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  either  at  bed-time  or  early  in  the 
morning ;  or  the  pills  may  be  taken  on  altemate  nights,  and  the 
bitter  purging  mixture  the  following  morning.  These  remedies 
generally  produce  Ml,  but  not  frequent  evacuations,  and  they  suc- 
ceed better  than  salihe  purgatives  in  brhiging  away  whatever  fecu- 
lent br  other  matters  may  be  retained  in  the  cells  of  the  colon. 
Watery  motions  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  disorders  under  consi- 
deration; they  merely  distress  and  weaken  the  patient,  without 
removing  the  morbid  accumulations  retained  in  the  alimentary 
canal  and  producing  disorder.    Hence,  salts  given  alone  are  gene- 
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rally  productive  of  mischief;  but  when  given  in  small  quantities^ 
with  senna  and  bitter  in^ions^  they  generally  act  satisfactorily. 
When  watery  motions  are  frequent  and  of  a  dark  colour,  they  show 
that  ther6  is  some  other  pffensive  and  more  solid  matter  to  be 
brought  away,  which  may  itself  be  the  cause  of  purging,  owing  to 
the  irritation  it  occasions  in  the  parts  of  the  intestines  where  it  is 
lodged. 

Debility  often  accompanies  frequent  watery  motions,  and  there 
is  often  much  restlessness,  and  an  irritable  state  of  the  pulse. 
Patients  who  are  distressed  with  this  state  of  the  bowels  generally 
gomplain  that  they  have  bsen  purged  continually ;  and  when  credit 
is  given  to  these  representations,  astringents  and  cordials  are  exhi. 
bited  with  a  view  of  supporting  their  strength ;  but  these  often  add 
to  the  di&easQ  and  heighten  the  febrile  symptoms.  In  these  cases, 
the  physician  should  always  satisfy  his  own  mind  respecting  the 
extent  to  which  the  purging  complained  of  has  proceeded.  If  he 
examine  what  has  been  passed,  he  will  find  that  the  numerous 
stools  which  have  been  the  cause  of  complaint,  amount  not  to  a 
single  moderate  motion  as  regards  quantity,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  patient  has  not  been  purged  at  all ;  the  irritation  and  incli* 
nation  to  stool  being  mistaken  for  actual  purging.  The  practitioner 
must  take  care  not  to  be  misled  by  such  representations,  and»  not^ 
liirithstanding  the  irritation  and  tenesmus  which  deceive  the  patient, 
full  evacuations  ought  to  be  attempted  by  the  means  recommended 
for  the  purpose,  assisted  by  such  injections  as  are  calculated  to 
soothe  the  irritation  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
which  occasions  the  small,  inefficient,  and  deceptive  stools.  la 
ito  case  should  a  practitioner  take  charge  of  a  patient  labouring 
under  a^y  of  the  disorders  of  the  liver  which  have  been  now  treated 
of,  without  examining  the  state  of  the  motions  daily  and  attentively* 
The  appearances  which  these  afford  will  readily  indicate  when  open* 
ing  medicines  should  be  prescribed,  and  when  they  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  laxative  effect  upon 
the  bowels,  in  order  to  remove  Blatters  which  have  accumulated  in 
them,  without  occasioning  any  directly  debilitating  influence  from 
the  operation,  or  exciting  any  increased  action  upon  the  mucous 
surface,  the  gentler  aperients  and  tonic  laxatives  should  be  preferred. 
These  ought  to  be  prescribed  daily  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
Qn  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  brisk  cathartic  may  be  exhibited,  in 
order  tQ  carry  off  those  matters  which  the  laxatives  have  failed  to 
remove.  The  advantages  which  belong  respectively  to  cathartics, 
purgatives,  and  lo-xatives,  are  seldom  sufficiently  considered  by 
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practitioners.  Hence  these  medicines  are  frequently  employed  too 
indiscriminately  and  inadequately,  and  they  consequently  prove 
either  inefficient  or  detrimental  on  some  occasions ;  and  thus,  what 
has  been  called  the  purgative  plan  of  cmre  has  been  improperly 
stigmatised.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  disorders  of  the  larger 
intestines,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  enter  more  fully  into  this 
subject 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OK    INFLAMMATION    OF   THE    LIVES. 


In  the  observations  already  made  respecting  the  more  frequent 
functional  disorders  of  the  liver  in  warm  climates,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  these  disorders  in  their  more  simple  and  less 
complicated  forms,  and  as  giving  rise  to  all  the  other  derangements 
observed  to  accompany  them,  short  of  occasioning  disease  of  a 
more  determinate  and  specific  kind.  This  mode  of  considering  the 
subject  seemed  most  advisable,  inasmuch  as  those  more  dangerous 
and  violent  forms  of  disease  which  are  to  be  considered  hereafter^ 
and  which  are  'Ofben  accompanied  with  fonctional  disorders  of  the 
liver,  will  be  better  imderstood  from  the  attention  previously  paid 
to  this  particular  part  of  the  subject.  Besides,  many  of  those  more 
severe  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  Europeans  are  liable  in  a  high 
range  of  temperature,  originate  in  disturbances  occasioned  in  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  biUary  organs.  The  history  of  many  cases 
of  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  proves  this  position ;  and  the 
remarks  I  have  now  to  make  will  show  the  frequent  dependance 
of  the  different  degrees  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  upcm  those  dis- 
orders of  the  viscus  which  have  been  diseussedL 

In  many  cases,  inflammation,  of  the  liver  will  be  ushered  in  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  bile,  marking  the  dependance  of  such  increase 
upon  augmented  determination  of  blood  to  the  secreting  substance 
of  the  viscus.  In  this  case  the  additional  afflux  of  blood  runs  on 
to  active  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  and  as  inflam- 
mation, when  originating  in  this  manner,  is  often  imperfectly  and 
obscurely  characterised  by  symptoms,  or  by  the  usually  accom- 
panying signs  of  vascular  action,  aibscess  frequently  supervenes 
before  the  real  state  of  disorder  is  detected.  Such  cases  are  often 
met  with  amongst  those  patients  which,  in  pubhc  practice  within 
the  tropics,  are  admitted  with  the  m^re  prominent  symptoms  of 
fever  or  of  dysentery ;  the  disordered  biliary  secretion,  resulting 
from  increased  determination  of  blood  to,  or  inflammation  of,  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  occasioning  the  febrile  or  dysenteric  symp. 
toms,  the  urgency  of  which  attracts  the  patient's  whole  attention 
masks  the  real  source  of  mischief,  and  misleads  the  unwary  or  inat- 
tentive practitioner.     In  other  instances,  the  accumulation  of  bile 
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upon  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  its  acrid  and  stimidating  pro- 
pertiesy  become  a  source  of  irritation,  and  kindles  up  that  inflam- 
matory  action  which  the  organ  is  already  but  too  prone  to  tmdergo. 
And  this  result  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  if,  along  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  morbid  bile,  there  also  exist  any  degree  of  congestion 
of  the  blood.ressels, — a  coincidence  which  may  be  considered  as 
very  generally  obtaining. 

As  to  the  frequent  supervention  of  inflammation  upon  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
The  knowledge  of  the  connenon  subsisting  between  both  states  of 
disorder  is  important,  inasmuch  as  a  suspicion  even  of  the  existence 
of  congestion  ought  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as 
should  prevent  the  supervention  of  consequences  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
When,  however,  inflammation  commences,  as  it  frequently  does, 
either  in  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  or  in  accu- 
mulations of  acrid  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts,— owing  to  the  slight 
degree  of -disorder  such  states  frequently  occasion  to  the  feelings  of 
the  patient,  it  seldom  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  practi- 
tioner until  the  inflammatory  action  is  very  far  advanced ;  and  the 
derangements  fVom  which  it  originates  are  still  less  frequently  the 
subjects  of  bis  notice,— *they  are  the  preliminary  states  of  disorder^ 
which,  particularly  when  supervening  slowly,  excite  no  alarm  in  the 
patient  until  their  consequences  are  fully  eflbcted,  or  have  reached 
that  sl^te  which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  science  and  art* 

From  these  brief  remarks,'  it  may  be  seen  that  inflammation  of 
the  liver  is  very^generally  the  consequence  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  functional  "derangements  of  the  viscus  which  have  already 
engaged  our  attention ;  and  that  when  hepatitis  does  not  actually 
proceed  from  these  disorders  as  a  direct  consequence,  it  generally 
arises  ftom  the  state  of  predisposition  to  inflammatory  action,  which 
functional  disorders  of  the  liver  invariably  generate.  This  is  the 
conviction  On  my  mind,  and  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  extensive 
experience ;  I  am,  therefore,  most  anxious  particularly  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Sbci.  I. — On  the  Nature^  Symptoms^  and  Cauaea  of  Inflamma" 

tion  of  the  Liver. 

m 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  generally  supervenes  either  as  a  primary 
disease,  without  any  very  apparent  state  of  previous  disorder,  or  as 
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a  consequence  of  one  or  more  of  the  functional  derangements  bef(H« 
alluded  to.  This  latter  mode  of  commencement  appears  to  be  the 
most  common,  and  is  frequently  to  be  recognised  in  those  cases  of 
hepatitis  which  supervene  upon  intermittent,  remittent,  and  conti- 
nued fevers,  and  dysentery.  In  many  instances  the  functional  dis- 
order ushering  in  the  well-marked  inflammatory  state  of  the  organ 
may  not  be  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  may  not  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  physician  until  the  hepatitis  is  Ailly 
formed)  or  even  advanced  to  some  one  of  its  usual  terminations, — 
namely,  abscess,  chronic  enlargement,  &c.  Even  acute  inflamma- 
tion may  commence  primarily,  and  proceed  for  a  number  of  days 
without  producing  so  much  disturbance  or  alarm  to  the  patient  as 
to  induce  him  to  apply  for  'professional  assistance.  This  is  still 
more  remarkably  the  case  where  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  when  the  danger  of  neglect  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  very  ready  disposition  of  inflammation  of  this 
structure  to  run  into  abscess.  Hepatitis  may,  therefore,  originate 
primarily  without  previous  disorder ;  or  it  may  supervene  to  func- 
tional derangement  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

But  it  ia  not  only  important  to  be  aware  of  the  mode  in  which 
hepatitis  supervenes, — the  practitioner  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  difier  very  widely  in  its  form,  symptoms,  and  conse- 
quences, according  to  the  particular  part  of  the  organ  which  is 
aflected,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  inflammatory  action  extends 
itself  to  a^oining  parts.  The  signs,  however,  which  indicate  the 
'  existence  of  inflammatory  action  in  any  one  particular  part  of  the 
liver,  and  its  limitation  to  that  part,  or  its  extension  to  oth^r  parts 
and  difierent  structures,  are  seldom  so  precise,  or  admit  so  very 
rarely  of  an  obvious  connexion  with  its  real  seat  and  extent  that 
the  most  experienced  practitioner  cannot  take  upon  himself  to 
state  the  symptoms  which  are  pathognomonic  of  inflammation  of  a 
particular  part  of  this  ergan,  in  all  cases  and  imder  every  circum- 
stance. He  may,  however,  point  out  the  phenomena  which  his 
experience  has  authorised  him  to  consider  as  most  frequently  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  a  certain  surface  or  part  of  the  viscus ; 
but  he  can  only  ofler  them  as  ai^  approximation  to  the  truth, 
which  an  intimate  observation,  and  various  contingent  and  often 
indescribable  circumstances  in  the  history  and  existing  state  of  a 
patient,  viewed  in  connexion  with  these  more  definite  signs,  will 
enable  the  enlightened  physician  very  nearly  to  approach. 
Before  I  venture  to  detail  the  signs  by  which  inflammation  of  the 
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liver  18  to  be  recognised,  and  by  which  we  may  rationally  infer  its 
limitation  or  extension  to  particular  parts  and  textures,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  succinctly  the  appearances  which  this  organ  pre- 
sents in  the  inflamed  state,  and  remark  upon  some  of  the  various 
oiganic  changes  which  more  usually  supervene  to  it,  or  with  which 
it  is  most  frequently  complicated.  As,  however,  I  purpose  to  devote 
a  section  to  the  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  abscess  of  the 
liver,  I  shall  avoid,  in  this  place,  the  consideration  of  such  points  as 
relate  more  intimately  to  that  subject. 

Inflanunation  of  the  liver  may  be  limited  to  the  following  parts 
of  the  organ ;  namely,  the  superior  or  convex  surface,  the  inferior 
or  concave  sur&ce,  the  internal  or  parenchymatous  structure,  and 
the  right  or  left  lobe.  The  right  lobe  is  most  generally  the  seat  of 
inflammation:  both  the  right  and  left  lobes  are  met  with  in  an 
inflamed  state  at  the  same  time,  next  in  frequency ;  and  the  left 
lobe  alone  is  the  least  liable  to  inflammatory  action.  Frequently 
the  inflammation,  particularly  when  seated  in  the  superior  surface 
of  the  organ,  is  limited  by  the  broad  ligament.  When  the  surfaces 
are  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  the  adjoining  internal  structure 
of  the  organ  generally  participates  in  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
and  likewise  when  morbid  vascular  action  commences  in  the  paren- 
chymatous  structure,  it  sometimes  extends  to  the  external  surfacf ; 
but  this  more  rarely  occurs  in  India  than  the  former  mode  of  exten- 
sion :  the  internal  structure  appearing  to  be  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  the  inflammatory  state  than  the  surfaces,  which  seldom  par- 
ticipate in  it  until  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Some, 
times,  however,  the  inflammation  of  the  liver  may  arise  from  the 
extension  of  morbid  vascular  action  from  an  adjoining  viscus,  as 
from  the  stomach  or  duodenum ;  and  in  such  cases  the  surfaces 
first  become  the  seat  of  disease,  which  generally  soon  extends  itself 
to  the  internal  structure  of  the  organ.  When  inflammation  either 
attacks  primarily  the  surfaces,  or  is  extended  to  them  secondarily 
coagulable  lymph  is  generally  eflused  from  them;  but  in  such  cases 
the  peritoneal  covering  piust  be,  or  has  been,  actually  inflamed ;  for 
the  parts  immediately  subjacent  to  it  will  present  every  mark  of 
increased  vascular  action,  and  yet  the  investing  membrane  will 
itself  not  be  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  to  the  extent,  at  least 
of  throwing  out  coagulable  lymph.  In  India  the  internal  structure  of 
the  liver  is  frequently  seen  inflamed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
without  any  efi^sion  of  lymph  from  its  surfaces ;  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  structure  may  go  on  to  the  production  of  several  abscesses 
in  both  its  lobes^  or  of  one  very  large  abscess  in  the  right  lobe  only, 
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without  any  decided  marks  of  in'flammatioii  of  tbe  emrelop  of  tbe 
organ,  besides  some  alterations  of  colour  merely,  which  shades  of 
colour  are  usually  occasioned  by  the  states  of  the  paits  immediately 
underneath.  Nay,  even  abscesses  of  the  liver  may  proceed  to 
tlieir  utmost  extent,  and  ultimately  break  into  the  abdomiiial 
cavity,  without  having  induced  inflammation  of  the  serous  sur- 
face where  they  point,  and,  consequently,  without  forming  adhe- 
sions to  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  and  most  close 
contact. 

In  many  cases*  of,  inflammatory  disease  obviously  affecting  the 
stomach  and  biliary  organs,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  determine,  from 
want  of  an  account  of  their  early  prepress,  whether  the  inflamma- 
tion commenced  in  the  stomach,  and  extended  itself  to  the  biliary 
organs  ;  or  whether  it  began  in  the  latter,  and  spread  to  the  former. 
Such  complications  of  disease  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  warm 
climates.  When  they  end  in  death,  either  from  the  extent  of 
disease  in  these  particular  organs,  or  from  its  extension  to  other 
adjoining  viscera,  the  liver  is  generally  found  to  be  most  remarkably 
diseased,  or  even  the  viscera,  which  were  the  last  to  undergo  the 
morbid  action ;  the  stomach,  which,  although  the  first  to  evince 
disorder,  presenting  the  least  marks  of  it  upon  dissection.  This 
very  frequent,  and  indeed  general,  course  of  morbid  phenomena, 
may  be  very  easily  explained,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
stomach  was  the  organ  which  first  became  disordered,  as  no  doubt 
is  the  case  in  many  instsuices ;  for  disease,  when  it  has  extended  to 
an  adjoining  organ,  often  becomes  diminished  in  its  original  seat ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  is  not  the  result^  and  where  the  superinduced 
disorder  of  the  liver  has  led  to  still  ^rther  disease  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  owing  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  secretions,  the  latest  de- 
rangement in  the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena  not  unfrequently 
mitigates,  even  when  it  fails  of  entirely  removing,  the  originating 
malady.  Illustrations  of  the  above  position  are  frequently  observed 
by  the  intertropical  practitioner,  more  particularly  the  military 
surgeon.  He  will  often  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  soldiers,  more 
especially  those  who  are  Bddicted  to  the  inordinate  useof  spirituons 
liquors,  that  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  amongst  the  earliest 
to  suffer, — that  this  organ  will  present  the  signs  of  disordered 
function  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  to  them  will  supervene 
those  of  deranged  secretion  of  bile,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
— that  the  nsual  symptpms  of  dysentery  also  will  be  often  added 
to  the  foregoing  derangements,— that  the  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  dysenteric  disorder 
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increaaeBt — and  that,  if  the  complication  terminate  in  death,  the 
large  intestines,  the  seat  of  the  last  disorder  in  the  course  of  morbid 
phenomena,  will  present  the  most  remarkable  appearances  of 
disease,  in  which  the  liver  will  participate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
the  stomach  being  the  least  deranged  in  its  structure  of  any  of  the 
organs  betraying  disorder  during  life,  although  the  earliest  to  suffer, 
and  apparently  the  longest  to  endure  disease  in  a  very  marked  and 
urgent  degree. 

It  would  obviously  be  a  great  attaioment  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner, to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  commencement  of  iuflammatory 
action  in  the  liver,  and  the  precise  part  in  which  it  is  seated.     The 
former  is,  on  many  occasions,  a  point  of  great  .difficulty ;  the  latter, 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  one  of  absolute  impossibility.    Indeed, 
it  is  not  until  after  many  years  of  varied  and  extensive  experience 
of  this  disease,  that  the  practitioner  becomes  enabled  to  decide, 
with  any  degree  approaching  certainty,  respecting  even  the  oigan 
which  is  disordered  in  the  earliest  stages  of  complaint ;  and  even 
after  all  his  observation  and  boasted  tact,  whether  mental  or  manual, 
in  the  discovery  of  hepatic  derangement,  he  will  often  be  obliged 
to  confess  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  see  cause  for  still  far- 
ther perseverance  in  the  career  of  close  observation  which  he  has 
been  pursuing.   This,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  humiliating  confession ;  but 
it  is  made  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  with  the  still  consoling 
feeling,  that  the  intimate  observer  and  experienced  inquirer   into 
the  progress  and  phenomena  of  disease,  will  have  numerous  in* 
stances  of  evincing  the  commanding  fruits  of  his  labours,  even  at 
the  time  when  be  has  occasion  to  regret  that  his  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation have  not  carried  him  still  farther.     He  will  often  have  oc- 
casion to  know  that  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, particularly  in  the  early  progress  of  complaint,  whether  the 
stomach,  the  bOiazy  organs,  the  duodenum,  or  the  right  flexure  of 
the  colon,  is  the  seat  of  disorder,  or  the  extent  to  which  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  affected.     This  difficulty,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  often  owing  to  fortuitous  circumstances ;  and  amongst  these  may 
be  enumerated,  the  want  of  sufficient  information  us  to  the  causes 
of  disorder  and  its  early  progress  ;  insufficient  opportunities  of  in* 
vestigating  its  history  and  existing  state  ;  and  the  imperfect  account 
which  many  patients  give  of  their  feelings  and  symptoms.  Amongst 
these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  existence,  extent,  and  complications  of  diseases  of  the  liver, 
particularly  of  inflammation  of  this  viscus,  there  is  one  which  re* 
spects  the  practitioner  himself.     The  importance  of  investigating 
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into  every  circumstance  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  seat  and 
nature  of  a  complaint,  cannot  be  impressed  upon  any  person's  mind 
more  fully  than  it  generally  is  upon  the  mind  of  the  scientific  and 
conscientious  practitioner.  Such  investigation  furnishes  the  basis 
upon  which  he  has  to  found  aU  his  curative  indications ;  but  the 
practitioner  placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  or  other  hospital^ 
wherein  he  has  to  see  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  prescribe  for,  from 
300  to  400  patients  labouring  under  intertropical  diseases,  with 
either  no  assistance,  or  imperfect  assistance^  beyond  the  compound- 
ing of  the  medicines  directed  by  him,  will  often  find  it  utterly  out 
of  his  power  to  accomplish  his  intention  on  every  occasion  where 
he  is  desirous  of  performing  it,  more  particidarly*when  he  has  to 
follow  the  operations  of  an  army. 

Every  experienced  observer  will  also  readily  acknowledge,  that, 
when  judging  of  the  seat  of  disorder  and  of  its  extent,  he  is  guided 
as  much  by  certain  appearances^  which  he  cannot  satisfactorily 
describe,  and  by  the  relation  which  various  signs  and  circumstances 
in  the  progress  and  state  of  a  case  bear  to  each  other,  as  by  the 
existence  of  specific  symptoms^  upon  which  many  are  disposed 
entirely  to  rely.  Eepeated  observation  has  convinced  me  that  even 
the  most  prominent  signs,  when  trusted  in  alone  j  will  often  mislead , 
and  that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion mth  other  signs  of  a  less  obtrusive  nature.  This  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  the  medical  adviser  who  has  yet  to  acquire  expe* 
rience  of  the  diseases  about  to  be  considered.  While  he  reposes 
confidence  in  those  who  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  instruction 
to  enable  him  to  observe  and  to  judge  for  himself,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  procure  still  more  accurate  information  from  his  own 
practice ;  but,  in  order  to  be  valuable,  it  must  be  obtained  from  an 
intimate  view  of  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  change  the 
usual  phenomena,  progress,  and  succession  of  diseases,  or  to  modify 
the  results. 

.  Before  I  enter  upon  a  statement  of  the  symptoms  indicating  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  I  have  considered  it  proper  to  offer  the 
foregoing  observations  respecting  the  very  silent,  unobtrusive,  and 
insidious  manner  in  which  the  most  dangerous  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  liver  commences  and  makes  early  progress.  This  has  ap- 
peared to  me  the  more  necessary,  as  teachers  and  books  have  gene- 
rally furnished  the  student  with  certain  ideas  respecting  this  disease, 
which  he  will  only  occasionally  find  to  be  correct;  and  if  he  trust 
to  them  uniformly,  or  even  generally,  as  he  is  disposed  to  do  until 
experience  teaches  him  his  error,  he  will  be  frequently  the  uncon- 
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scions  cause  of  most  serious  neglect,  and  consequent  mischief.  The 
sources  of  information  just  alluded  to,  but  too  often  furnish  abso- 
lutely, and,  with  few  exceptions,  certain  symptoms  as  being  cha-> 
racteristic  of  hepatitis,  which  either  supervene  but  occasionally,  or 
not  until  the  disease  has  advanced  almost  to  its  acm4.  They  have 
but  too  frequently  omitted  to  state  what  is  very  important  to  be 
known  before  the  practitioner  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
practical  duties,  and  left  him  to  learn,  but  inadequately  provided 
witliL  the  requisite  assistance,  what  considerable  time  and  observa- 
tion, and  his  errors,  only  can  teach  him,  when  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  without  sufficiently  accurate  guidance. 

When  it  is  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  the  power  of  a 
writer  to  state  with  precision,  or  to  describe  with  accuracy,  the 
varying  phenomena,  contingent  signs,  and  the  numerous  and  daily- 
changing  shades  which  characterise  the  state  and  progress  of  dis- 
eases, and  mark  their  differences,  he  should  make  his  reader  aware 
of  the  difficulty,  and  not  mislead  him  by  stating  what  is  true  in 
some  cases  only,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  obtaining  on 
all  occasions,  or  at  least  with  few  or  no  exceptions.  But  although 
it  is  thus  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to  state  with  reservation, 
and  to  describe  phenomena  as  they  actually  occur,  let  it  not  be 
inu^ned  that  even  the  most  obscure  inflammation  of  the  liver  may 
not  be  detected  by  the  careful  observer,  if  he  direct  his  attention 
with  assiduity  to  the  subject.  The  reason  that  these  diseases  have 
so  frequently  nm  their  course,  even  to  a  fatal  termination,  and 
yet  have  not  been  detected  by  the  medical  attendant  until  dissection 
showed  him  the  extent  of  structural  disease  they  had  produced,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to ;  namely,  to 
confident  statements  of  symptoms  as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease, 
which  sjrmptoms  are  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence ;  to  the 
neglect  of  others,  which,  although  less  obtrusive,  are,  when 
viewed  in  connexion  especially,  much  more  certainly  to  be  depended 
upon. 

To  attain  to  the  power  of  thus  discriminating  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  most  obscure  disorders  which  the  practitioner  will  be 
called  upon  to  treat  in  warm  climates,  much  careful  examination  of 
the  usual  symptoms  and  causes  of  disease  must  be  instituted ;  their 
various  relations,  with  the  circumstances  wherein  they  differ,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  difference,  must  be  duly  weighed  during  the 
treatment  of  the  patient ;  and,  in  such  cases  as  terminate  fatally, 
their  connexion  with  organic  changes  ought  to  be  most  assiduously 
traced  by  means  of  post  mortem  research,  whenever  it  can  be  put 
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in  practice.  The  effects  of  remedies,  also,  in  changing  the  usual 
march  of  deranged  action,  should  be  noted  with  accuracy,  and 
taken  advantage  of  in  their  employment ;  and,  on  all  occasions^  the 
means  of  counteraction,  resorted  to  should  be  in  due  relation  to  the 
extent  of  disorder  and  their  previously  ascertained  mode  and  power 
of  operation. 

As,  however,  the  most  experienced  practitioner  cannot  ac- 
complish all  that  may  be  wished  by  others,  or  even  sought  after  by 
himself, — and  as  knowledge  is  so  slowly  progressive  that  very  few 
can  advance  it,  even  in  their  own  immediate  province,  more  than  a 
single  step,  leaving  many  to  those  who  may  come  after  them, — ^I 
shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  diseases  under  consideration  as 
faithfully  as  I  am  able,  expecting,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  one  small 
step  of  advancement  has  been  made  by  me  in  the  particular  path 
which  I  have  been  pursuing,  that  it  will  prove  the  cause  of  adding 
many  more,  by  means  of  those  who  are  more  competent  than 
myself  to  their  satis&ctory  performance. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  inflammation  of  the  liver  frequently 
originates  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  functional  disorders  of  this 
organ,  and,  in  such  <{ases,  it  is  very  often  dif&cult  to  ascertain 
when  the  inflammatory  action  commenced;  for,  during  the  first 
period  of  hepatitis,  thus  originating,  there  is  seldom  any  other 
symptom  present  than  what  has  already  been  assigned  as  character- 
ising functional  disorder  of  the  viscu9;  iiideed,  the  vascular  con- 
gestion may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  inflammatory  process* 
Hepatitis,  also,  proceeding  from  any  one  or  more  of  these  functional 
derangements,  generally  commences  in  the  internal  structure  of  the 
organ,  which  possesses  a  very  low  state  of  sensibility,  and  which 
may  be  deranged  to  a  very  great  extent  without  affecting  the  system 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  alarm  the  patient,  or  even  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the  state  of  this  particular  organ*  I 
have  also  remarked,  that  inflanmiation  of  the  liver  may  be  seated 
more  particularly  in  some  one  of  its  surfaces,  or  in  its  internal 
structure ;  that  the  former  is.  not,  perhaps,  more  frequently  met 
with  than  the  latter ;  and  that,  when  the  surfaces  become  inflamed, 
the  substance  of  the  organ  generally  participates  in  the  disease  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when  inflamma- 
tion commences  in  the  internal  structure,  it  may  go  on  to  the  pro- 
duction of  its  worst  consequences,  without  any  extension  of  it  to 
the  envelops  or  surface  of  the  organ.  From  this  it  may  be  inferredi 
that  it  cannot  always  be  determined  even  when  the  symptoms  are 
the  most  precise,  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  surface  of 
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die  liver,  since  Buch  limitation  is  but  seldom  observed;  nor  can  it 
be  ascertained  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  may  proceed 
through  its  substance.  But,  as  such  extension  of  diseases  veiy 
generally  occurs,  and  is  at{&ided  with  certain  appearances,  it  will  be 
safer  to  infer  its  existence  whenever  these  appearances  are  observed^ 
dthough  they  may  not  be  always  uniform  to  their  grade^  or  even 
universally  present. 

In  order>  however,  to  give  greater  precision  to  what  I  have  to 
state  tespecting  the  history  of  hepatitis,  I  shall  first  describe  fully 
the  morbid  phenomena  attendant  on  this  disease,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  symptoms  and  appearances  by  which  we  are  to  be 
guided  in  determining  the  existence  of  the  more  active  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  and  shall  afterwards  offer  some  reflec'- 
tions  on  those  signs  which  more  particularly  characterise  inflamma- 
tion  of  its  surfaces;  and  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
some  obs^ervations  on  the  phenomena  which  have  generally  appeared 
to  mark  inflammation  of  both  structures  of  this  important  organ. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  has  been  usually  arranged  by  systematic 
writers  into  acute  and  chronic;  the  former  commencing  in  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  the  latter  in  its  parenchymatous  structure. 
However  consonant  this  division  may  be  to  the  hepatitis  of  tem- 
perate climates,  and  however  chronic  the  inflammation  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  viscus  may  there  prove,  neither  this  division 
of  the  subject,  nor  the  general  character  here  assigned  to  an  im- 
portant form  of  the  disease,  can  be  extended  with  justice  to  the 
hepatic  inflammation  of  warm  climates.  Although  inflammatory 
action,  commencing  in  the  surface  of  the  viscus,  almost  always 
assumes  an  acute  form  in  these  climates,  as  well  as  in  temperate 
Gountxies,  yet,  when  seated  in  the  parenchymatous  structure,  it  does 
not  always  assume  the  chronic  form,  as  is  very  generally  observed 
there.  Within  the  tropics,  the  most  active  kind  of  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  as  respects  many  of  the*  symptoms  characterising  the 
disease,  as  well  as  its  duration,  affects  both  the  substance  of  the 
organ  and  some  part  of  its  surface ;  so  that  in  these  climates,  at 
least,  acute  hepatitis  may  commence  and  be  seated  in  the  former 
structure  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  although,  perhaps,  it  more  fre-* 
quently  originates  in  the  one,  and  extends  to  the  other^ 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  seldom  commences 
with  a  well-marked  rigor  or  chill,  unless  after  exposure  to  a 
powerful  exciting  cause  operating  upon  the  system  from  without^ 
as  cold  or  wet,  currents  of  air,  night  dew,  or  malaria.  When  chills 
^r  rigors  mark  commencing  inflammation  of  the  internal  structure 
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of  the  org^  &ere  are  generally  one  or  more  of  die  symptoms  I  hai^ 
enum^ated  as  ebaradeiising  eongestion  also  present.  Indeed,  a 
congested  state  of  the  organ  about  to  be  diseased  always  acconou 
panies  that  particular  condition  of  system  which  giyes  rise  to  rigors. 
If  it  does  not  actuality  eanse  iliis  particniaar  ^lenomenon  ;  and  k 
generally  accompanies  ii^amraation  of  the  subsUince  of  thc^  dsgan, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  its  progress.  The  patient 
usually  complains,  about  this  time,  of  oppression,  weight,  and  nn* 
easiness  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  r^ht  hypochondrium, 
extending  scmietimes  under  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  diaphragm  and  mediastinum  to  the  back  and 
shoulder-blades.  These  symptoms  are  usually,  increased  upon  a 
full  inspiration,  taken  at  the  time  when  prese^ore  is  made  beneath 
:the  ribs,  or  when  pressure  upon  the  stomach  and  back  is  made  at 
Ahe  same  time.  The  pulse  is,  at  this  very  early  period  of  the  dis<* 
order,  scarcely  affected;  but  it  socm  becomes  accelerated  towards 
night*;  it  is  often  slower  and  more  oppressed  than.nsual,  and  occa.* 
sionally  irregular  or  remittent.  The  countenance  is  now  usually 
pale,  sallow,  or  somewhat  anxious;  liie  spirits  considerably  de« 
pressed;  the  tongue  yellowish,  white,  or  morq  or  less  foul,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  loss  of  appetite  and  oi  sickness,  with  an 
tinpieasant  taste  in  his  mouth.  The  bowels  are  often  irregular,  bitt 
at  first  generally  costive,  and  tbe  urine  is  in  small  quantity,  loaded, 
and  high  coloured.  There  is  sometimes  headach,  and  generally  a 
disturbed  sleep,  and  often  slight  dyspnoea  and  sighing,  with 
oppression  at  the  chest  and  epigastrium. 

As  the  disease  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  liver  advances,  the 
pulse  becomes  quicker,  fuller,  and  more  irritable  in  its  beat  during 
the  evening  and  night,  and  it  is  often  oppressed  and  embarrassed 
during  the  morning  and  day,  and  sometimes  throughout,  unless 
copious  depletions  have  been  practised  early  in  the  disorder ;  the 
sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  tbe  liver  and  epigastrium  is 
often  augmented ;  and  if  vascular  Alness  of  the  organ  be  great,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  heavy,  dragging  pain,  increased  on  sudden 
inotion,  or  by  turning  suddenly  in  bed.  There  is  often  a  short, 
siippressed  cough,  dyspnoea,  with  shortness  of  breathing,  a  catch 
in  the  respiration,  particularly  after  quick  motion.  Upon  ex- 
amination,  in  these  cases,  tumidity  of  the  viscus  may  be  often 
ascertained  from  its  protrusion  beneath  the  ribs  and  scrobiculus 
cordis.  The  easiest  position  is  usually  upon  the  back,  or  sitting 
gently  bent  forward,.  All  these  symptoms  are  generally  increased 
upon  taking  food ;  and  the  pulse  is  now  much  accelerated,  especi^ 
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allj  t6wardB  tremtg.    Difficulty  of  lying  Upon  the  right  side  is  not 
fdways  pfeseat,  and  pain  in  turning  to  the  left  side  is  not  often  felt> 
unless  tiie  change  of  positicm  he  made  suddenly.    The  tcmgue  at 
tills  stage  of  the  disease  is  generally  coated,  and  of  a  yellowish  ot 
hr«nm  etdeur;  it  is  fi«queatly  also  dry*  particularly  at  its  middle^ 
The  patB  sometimes  complained  of  at  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder. 
and  so  impropedy  stated  as  heing  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  hepatitisi 
isy  when  piesent,  certainly  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  the  right 
lobe ;  but,  this  symptom  is  only  occasionally  present ;  and  he,  who 
iiaa  been  taught  to  look  to  this  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  disease^ 
infers,  when  it  is  not  observed,  that  the  liver  is  sound.    With 
respect  to  tfae  pain  actually  accompanying  inflammation  of  this 
organ,  I  may  state  that  it  is  often  felt  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the  epigastric  region ;  it  is 
aometimes  referrihle  to  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  frequently  to 
die  right  shoulder-blade,  and  occasionally  to  both  scapuke.;  it  is,  on 
aome  occasions^  seated  in  the  back,  between  the  lower  angles  of  the 
acap^la?^  and,  in  some  instances,  the  only  pain  which  has  been  com*- 
plained  of  has  been  in  the  loins.  I  have  observed  it,  in  a  few  cases,  in 
the  right  clavicle  and  its  vicinity ;  and  in  others^  in  the  left  shoulder 
and  shoulder-blade  only.    In  many  cases,  pain  is  increased  in  the 
sitoatien  of  the  disease,  or  in  its  vicinity,  upon  quick  motion-,  upon 
making  a  false  step,  or  upon  turning  suddenly  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  and,  in  a  few  obscure  cases,  pain  is  complained  of  only  on 
Buch  occasions.    When  the  internal  structure  of  the  organ  is 
aAected)  tfae  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions  is 
aeldom  aimte ;    there  is  most  frequently  a  sense  of  aching  or 
^bragging,  with  oppression  at  the  praecordia.     Pain  is  seldom  acute, 
tensiv0,  or  pungent,  unless  the  surfaces  or  ligaments  become 
aiflbcted.    There  is  usually  great  distress  at  the  epigastrium  and 
praecordia,  accompanied-  with  frequent  sighing^  particularly  when 
pressure  is  made  simultaneously  on  the  right  hypochondrium  and 
under  tfae  right  shoulder-blade.    I  have  seen  a  few  cases  where 
pain  followed  the  course  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the 
necfc:  it  often  extends  from,  under  the  ensiform  cartilage,  in  the 
direction  of  tfae  mediastinum,  to  between  the  shoulder-blades^  and 
when  this  is  observed,  oppression,  dyspnoea,  or  a  sudden  catch  in 
hreathing,  and  a  dry  cough,  generally  accompany  it    Pain  fre- 
quently, also,  extends  from  the  right  side,  under  the  shoulder-blade, 
to  Ifae  spine,  where  it  terminates.     On  many  occasions,  when  gr^at 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  seems  to  accompany  inflame 
laition  of  its  substance — ^the   right  lobe   becomes   very  much 
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enlarged,  and  rises  up  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax,  occasioning 
great  oppression  at  the  chest,  fulness  at  the  epigastric  region^ 
dyspnoea,  frequent  dry  cough,  and  sometimes  acute  pain,  owing  to 
the  great  distension  of  the  covering  of  the  liver  at  this  part,  with 
an  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  bronchi.  In  such  cases, 
the  exacerbation  of  pain  in  the  chest,  upon  a  full  respiration  or  on 
coughing,  the  flushed  or  tumid  state  of  the  countenance,  occasioned 
by  the  interrupted  circulation  through  the  lungs  and  the  seat  of  the 
complaint,  are  apt  to  make  the  inexperienced  practitioner  mistake 
the  disease  for  pneumonia.  In  cases  of  this  description  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  pain  or  uneasiness  felt  about  the  shoulder- 
blades,  or  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  or  between  the  scapulae ;  and 
often  numbness  of  the  right  arm,  with  pain  about  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  or  at  the  wrist. 

^  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  concomitants  of  the  more  acute 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  but  when 
they  are  present  in  an  urgent  or  continued  manner,'  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  concave  part  of  the  liver  which  is  nearest  to  the 
stomach  is  afiected,  and  that  considerable  disorder  may  extend 
from  the  liver  to  the  stomach,  and  proceed,  in  the  course  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  to  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum.  In  such  cases, 
the  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  fluttering,  weight,  and  fulness, 
at  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions, — ^sometimes  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen, — and  he  reclines  chiefly  on  the  left  side  :  the 
stools  are  generally  watery,  frequent,  scanty,  and  very  dark  co*- 
loured,  with  tenesmus  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of  dysentery,  for 
which  disease  it  is  often  mistaken.  Even  when  but  little  sickness 
at  stomach  is  present,  there  is  always  loss  of  appetite  in  the  more 
acute  forms  of  the  disease,  heartburn  or  griping  pain  about  an  hour 
or  two  after  meal,  considerable  thirst,  with  low  spirits ;  and  the 
patient  often  reclines  upon  the  back  or  left  side,  in  preference  to 
any  other  position. 

As  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  liver  advauces, 
the  febrile  symptoms,  particularly  towards  evening,  become  more 
marked.  The  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and  its  beat  irritable ;  but  it 
often  varies  greatly,  both  in  frequency,  regularity,  and  develop- 
ment ;  so  that,  viewed  singly,  but  little  dependance  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  The  state  of  the  tongue  is  somewhat  more  to  be  relied 
on :  it  is  generally,  in  recent  cases,  covered  with  a  white,  or  with  a 
yellow  or  yellowish-brown  fur,  approaching  to  a  brown  or  brownish, 
black  in  the  worst  cases.  Early  in  the  disease  it  is  moist,  but  it 
becomes  dry  in  the  middle,  and  afterwards  at  both  middle  and  sides, 
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in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  most  acute  cases.  When  the  diseaite  h 
checked  at  its  commencement  by  appropriate  treatment  it  continues 
moi«t  though  excited  throughout  In  cases  of  the  disease  supervening 
to  previous  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  after  repeated  attacks 
of  hepatic  disorder,  the  tongue  seems  often  smooth  and  glossy, 
marked  by  fissures,  and  lobulated ;  and  these  are  often  amongst  the 
worst  cases,  and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  which  are 
about  terminating,  or  have  already  terminated,  in  abscess.  In  many 
instances,  particularly  when  the  inflanunation  has  supervened  to 
congestion  and  accumulation  of  bile  on  the  biliary  apparatus,  and 
to  a  foul  state  of  the  mucous  surfaces,,  the  coating  of  the  tongue  is 
thick,  and  the  papillae  of  the  organ  very  large  and  distinct. 

The  state  of  the  countenance  and  skin  deserves  attention  dturing 
the  progress  of  disorder.  At  its  invasion,  particularly  when  at- 
tended with  chills  or  rigors,  the  countenance  is-  pale  or  sallow,  and 
the  skin  shrunk  and  pale  on  the  extremities^  but  often  natural  on 
the  trunk.  As  the  inflammatory  action  becomes  developed,  the 
countenance  fills  out  more  fully ;  and  when  there  is  great  fulness 
and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  chest,  the  face  often 
becomes  fuller  than  natural,  with  some  degree  of  dusky  redness  in 
the  cheeks.  The  countenance  and  eyes,  however,  still  possess  a 
murkyi  muddy,  or  sallow  hue*,  and  more  or  less  of  a  dark  circle 
surrounds  the  eye,  particularly  beneath  it  The  tunie&  albugmea 
is  either  of  a  yellow  [tint,  or  of  a  dull  white  or  pearly  hue.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  pain  in  the  forehead  and  over  the  eyes. 
The  skin  on  the  trunk,  especially  towards  evening,  is  generally 
warmer  than  natural,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  greasy  feel^ 
and  a  scanty  or  partial  perspiration.  When  perspiration  is  copious, 
it  is  frequently  very  offensive.  A  certain  degree  of  jaundice  is 
often  remarked  in  the  hepatitis  of  Europe,  especially  when  it  ter- 
miaates  in  abscess ;  but  jaundice  is  not  a  frequent  concomitant 
of  hepatitis  in  India,  unless  when  the  ducts  or  gall-bladder  become 
involved  in  the  disease,  or  when  it  supervenes  to  biliary  calculi 
and  obstruction  of  the  ducts.  The  countenance  and  eye  are,  how- 
ever, always  deficient  of  clearness,  and  possess  a  sickly  expression. 

Great  importance  should  always  be  attached  to  the  state  of  the 
secretions  and  excretions  in  all  forms  of  hepatitis,  particularly  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  viscus 

*  This  ai^>earance  of  the  skin  and  countenance^  so  often  seen  in.  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  yisoeral  diseases  of  warm  dimates,  I  am  induced  to  impute  more  to 
the  absorption  of  Che  dark,  morbid  secretion  which  so  frequently  lines  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  these  disorders,  than  to  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  circulation. 
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id  the  seat  of  disease.  In  those  cases  originating  without  any  pre* 
Tious  derangement  pf  fiinction,  the  bowels  are  generaUy  eostive 
early  in  the  disease,  and  the  stools  often  evince  no  very  serious  oir 
marked  disorder  of  the  biliary  secretion  until  the  disease  has  made 
considerable  progress.-  The  urine  is,  howerer,  hig^-eoloured,  in 
small  quantity,  and  loaded  from  the  commencement,  and  the  patient 
often  complains  of  scalding  in  passing'  it  If  the  stocks  betray 
either  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile^  or  a  moxbid  state  of  this  fiuid^ 
the  urine  is  nearly  always  of  a  deep  colour,  and  often  deposita  a 
daifc  or  brown  ftaky  sediment,  When  inflammation  of  Uie  snb- 
ctanee  of  the  liver  arises  out  of  a  congested  state  of  the  organ,  with 
accumulations  of  acrid  or  morbid  bile  in  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall- 
bladder-«-the  stools  are  disordered  from  the  commencement;  they 
are  generally  irregular,  foul,  dark-rcoloured,  and  fetid.  Sometimvea 
ihey  are  of  a  dark^green  colour^  and  watery  i  at  other  lipiefi  fecu- 
lent and  brown ;  but  generally  frequent  and  offensive.  This  state 
of  the  bowels  is  often  attended  widi  tenesmus,  owing  to  the  jirrita-i 
tion  of  the  morbid  biliary  secretion  On  itxe  mucws  coat  of  the 
rectum ;  and  hence  dysenteric  symptoms  may  supervene  to  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  may  mask  the  hepatic  disorder  from  the 
detection  of  the  practitioner.  Thus  generally  originate  those  more 
obstinate  forms  of  dysentery  which  require  depletions*  pui^tives^ 
and  a  mercurial  course  foar  their  removaL 

A  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  stools  is  generally  observed  in  the 
hepatitis  of  temperate  climates ;  but  this  is  not  always  remarked  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  warm  climates :  this  fluid  is>  however^ 
always  of  a  more  or  less  morbid  appearance,  and  is  evidently 
secreted  of  a  diseased  and  acrid  description,  independently  of  the 
ehanges  induced  in  it  during  its  passage  along  the  alimentary  canal,, 
and  from  the  admixture  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  This,  dis^ 
eased  state  of  the  bile  has  been  observed  in  almost  every  case 
wherein  the  appearance  of  the  motions  was  duly  attended  to ;  so 
that,  as  respects  healthy  bile,  it  is  seldom  present,  as  long  98  the 
disease  continues  unsubdued;  and  it  is  more  frequently  observed 
very  deficient  in  quantity  than  too  abundant;^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  enumeration  0^  ph^omena 
presented  by  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver»  that  there 
is  no  one  uniformly  present,  or  by  itself  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  Yet,  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  and  their  mode  of 
supervention  duly  considered,  they  may  be  relied  upon  with  much 
confidence,  particularly  when  considered  in  connexion  with  nume- 
rous other  appearances  iu  tl^e  state  of  the  patient^  and  with  various 
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shades  and  combinations  of  disorder,  which  scarcely  admit  of 
.description^  imd  which  change  their  characters  in  almost  eveiy 
ease,  according  to  the  internal  relations  of  morbid  functions^  imd 
the  external  influences  to  which  they  are  subject.  \ 

When  inflammatory  action  supervenes  in  the  substance  of  the 
tiver,  either  primarily  or  to  previous  disorder  of  function,  it  isTery 
indet^minate  in  its  progress :  it  may  possess  almost  every  degree 
of  activilj,  and,  consequently,  may  vary  in  duration  from  three  or 
four  da;ys  to  as  many  months,  according  to  the  activity  of  the 
excitiog  causes,  the  predisposition  of  the  organ,  the  habit  and  tem- 
perament of  the  patient,  and  the  treatment  employed ;  and  as  these 
circumstances  may  combine,  so  will  the  inflammatory  action  be  dib- 
posed  to  terminate  in  resolution,  in  abscess,  or  in  some  other 
organic  change.  Before,  however,  I  direct  attention  more  particur 
larly  to  these  modes  of  termination,  I  shall  remark  first  upon  the 
^mptoms  denoting  inflammation  of  the  sur&ces  of  th^  organ ;  and 
next,  upon  those  which  seem  to  evince  the  existence  of  inflammatory 
action  in  particular  parts  of  the  viscus* 

When  the  surface  of  the  liver  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
either  primarily,  or  from  the  extension  of  the  morbid  action  from 
an  adjoinii^  part  of  its  substance  or  some  other  viscus,  the  eiymp- 
Uxna  assume  a  more  acute  and  definite  character.  Febrile  signs 
are  more  prominent,  and  oft^i  supervene  to  slight  rigors  and  chills; 
the  pulse  is  generally  much  accelerated,  and  hard ;  the  pain  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  is  more  or  less  acute ;  and  when  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  affected,  or  when  great  tume&ction  of 
this  part  is  present,  so  that  it  rises  up  into  the  chest,  considerable 
pain  and  tension  are  also  felt  in  the  right  thorax  and  under  the 
ensiform  cartilage  and  sternum,  so  as  to  resemble  an  attack  of 
pleuritis.  There  is  also  cough,  mugh  increase  of  pain,  or  a  catch, 
upon  a  full  respiration,  or  upon  pressure,  especially  when  made  at 
the  time  of  a  full  inspiration*  When  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  organ  is  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  the  attack  may  be 
mistaken  for  pneumonia.  The  oppression,  difi^culty  of  breathing, 
pain  in  the  course  of  the  diaphragm  and  under  the  sternum,  being 
generally  considerable. 

Inflammation  attacking  the  surfaces  of  the  liver  is  also  attended 
with  greater  heat  of  skin,  and  with  a  more  unnatural  dryness  of  it 
than  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  internal  structure.  The 
tongue  is  generally  drier,  and  more  coated ;  thirst  greater ;  and 
general  uneasiness  and  distress  more  marked,  fiut  the  increased 
^eat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  and  tongue,  and  the  character  of  the 
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eonstitutional  symptoms,  should  be  viewed  more  as  the  result  of 
the  s3rmptomatic  fever  accompanying  inflammatory  action,  than  as 
symptoms  belonging  to  hepatitis :  ibej  are  the  usual  phenomena 
resultmg  from  inflammaticHi  of  an  acute  form,  seated  chiefly  in 
serous  membranes. 

With  respect  to  the  excretions  from  the  bowels,  they  are  very 
variable  i^  this  form  of  hepatitis:  they  are  often  diminished  in 
quantity  and  frequency,  unless  when  aperient  or  purgative  medi- 
cines are  talcen,  and  occasionally  they  are  looser  than  usual.  They 
often  betray  a  deficiency  of  bile ;  but  in  wann  climates  this  is  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  viseus,  unless  when  the  disease  has  supervened  to  torpor,  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  or  acciunulations  of  bile  in  the  hepatic  duets 
and  gall-bladder,  when  the  biliary  secretion  is  rather  obstructed  in 
its  passage  into  the  alimentary  canal,  than  actually  deficient.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  stools  assume  a  bilious  character,  after  the 
employment  of  a  few  doses  of  some  purgative  medicine.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  stools  evince  the  secretion  of  unhealthy  bile. 
That  this  fluid  should  be  both  increased  in  quantity,  and  in  some 
respects  changed  in  quality,  may  be  expected  from  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  relations  of  the  seat  of  disease.  When  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  is  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
action,  this  action  is  very  seldom^  in  warm  elimates,  limited  to  the 
surface  itself,  but  is  generally  extended,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  structure  immediately  beneath.  The  increased  vascular  action 
also  existing  in  the  surface  is  usually  attended  with  excitement  of  the 
organ  generally,  and  with  augmented  determination  of  the  arterial 
circulation  throughout  its  substance.  Hence  increased  secretion  of 
bile,  with  some  change  from  its  usually  healthy  character,,  is  more 
generally  the  consequence  than  its  contrary, — a  diminished  flow  of 
this  fluid,  which  is  oftener  observed  in  the  disease  of  the  paren- 
chymatous structure  of  the  organ^  When  the  bile  is  secreted  in 
excess,  and  of  a  iQorbid  quality,  it  often  excites  or  irritates  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,,  to  the  extent  of  occasion- 
ing a  morbid  increase  of  the  alviiie  evacuations ;  and  this  eflfbot 
may  go  on-r-as  already  stated  with  reference  to  inflammation  limited 
more  particularly  to  the  substance  of  the  liver-^to  t^ie  production 
of  diarrhoea,  tenesmus,  or  even  dysentery,  in  addition,  to  the  hepatic 
disease.  When  inflammation  attacks  the  surface  of  the  liver,  the 
urine  is  gei^rally  high-coloured;  but  as  long  as  bile  is  freely  se- 
creted and  excreted,  the  urine  seldom  betrays  the  existence  of  bil^ 
\n  it.    When,  however,  the  bile  is  ^jtw^cl  in  the  ducts  and  in  t^^ 
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gall-bladder,  or  when  it  is  imperfectly  secreted,  the  urine  is  often 
muddy,  and  deposits  dark-brown  flakes. 

I  have  already  said,  that  when  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver 
is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  symptoms  are  often  more  referrible 
to  the  chest  than  to  the  region  of  the  liver ;  and  this  is  more  re- 
markably the  case  when  the  morbid  action  of  this  surface  is  com- 
plicated with  general  congestion  and  tumefaction  of  the  organ.  In 
such  cases,  coagulable  lymph  is  sometimes  thrown  out  upon  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  inflammatory  action  is  thereby 
induced  in  the  peritoneum,  covering  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the 
diaphragm ;  and  hence,  in  the  more  advanced  progress  of  hepatitis 
acting  the  convex  surface,  symptoms  of  diaphragmitis  frequently 
supervene,  complicated  with  those  of  the  liver,  and  with  consider- 
able symptomatic  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  cases  of  this  description, 
the  febrile  symptoms  and  distress  of.  the  patient  are  very  prominent. 
He  breathes  chiefly  by  means  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  expe- 
riences great  anxiety  about  the  epigastrium  and  praecordia,  with  a 
sense  of  tension  or  stricture  across  the  chest,  and  an  inability  to  sit 
or  lie  otherwise  than  in  a  bent-forward  position,  or  sometimes  upon 
the  right  side.  The  cough  is  frequent,  hard,  and  suppressed,  with 
great  increase  of  the  pain,  and  an  inability  to  take  a  deep  inspira- 
tion. The  cough  is  often  attended  with  expectoration  of  mucus, 
and  is  followed  by  much  headach.  The  countenance  is  ftill,  anxious, 
and  dusky ;  and  the  eyes  prominent,  heavy,  and  sallow.  There  are, 
also,  shortness  of  breath,  inability  of  motion,  and  often  considerable 
fulness  beneath  the  false  ribs  and  at  the  epigastrium. 

When  the  outer  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  more  remarkably  in- 
flamed, the  painful  symptoms  are  then  clearly  referrible  to  the  right 
hypochondrium  and  margin  of  the  false  ribs.  The  patient  gene- 
rally ties  upon  the  right  side  and  back ;  the  pain  is  often  increased 
by  turning  quickly  to  the  left,  and  by  external  pressure,  and  often 
a  fulness  may  be  perceived  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  Pain 
then  also  extends  around  to  the  right  scapula,  and  sometimes  to 
the  right  shoulder.  The  other  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  already  stated.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

When  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  concave  surface  of 
the  liver  and  the  posterior  margin,  or  extends  to  these  situations 
from  some  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  viscus,  then  thev 
functions  of  the  stomach  are  prominently  deranged.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  often  present,  particularly  a  few  minutes  after  sub^ 
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stances  axe  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  thirstiaaidetfy  and  fmui 
at  the  epigastric  region,  are  urgent,  and  there  is  usually  much  paaa 
in  the  back,  and  sometimes  in  die  right  shoulder  and  muscles  of  the 
right  side  of  the  neck.  The  pulse  is  yari^le,  but  generally  irri- 
table, quick,  small,  contracted,  or  hard.  There  is  often  fek  a  sense 
of  fluttering  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  with  a  heavy  dragging -paia 
in  the  same  situation;  anxiety  and  frequent  sighing;  and  some- 
tunes,  in  the  advanced  state  o£  the  disease^  hiccup  is  present,  espe- 
cially after  cold  fluids  are  taken  into  the  Btomach.  The  patient 
generally  reclines  upon  the  left  side,  or  leans  gently  forwards.  AU 
these  symptoms  become  more  urgent  if  the  inflammatoiy  actioD 
^ave  extended  to  the  gall-bladder,  to  the  ducts,  or  to  the  stomach 
itself.  When  such  is  the  case,  there  is  generally  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing felt  at  the  epigastrium,  with  fulness,  frequent  and  painful  eruc- 
tations of  flatus,  very  quick  pulse,  with  cold,  clammy  hands,  and 
increased  heat  of  the  trunk.  The  vomiting  is  frequent  and  painful, 
the  urine  in  small  quantity,  and  the  stools  watery,  scanty,  and  often 
morbid  and  offensive.  When  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder  are  af- 
fected,  the  pain  is  felt  darting  to  the  right  side  and  back,  and  from 
under  the  ensiform  cartilage,  in  the  course  of  the  mediastinum,  to 
the  spine :  sometimes  it  extends  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  umbi- 
licus, and  back  to  the  right  hypochondrium.  Singultus  and  acrid 
eructations  not  unfrequently  also  supervene  as  the  disease  advances, 
particularly  after  substances  are  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
patient  can  seldom  bear  pressure  on  the  right  side  and  epigastric 
region,  and  feels  increased  uneasiness  upon  a  full  inspiration.  In- 
crease of  uneasiness  merely  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
distinctive  sign  of  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  as  this  function  is 
more  or  less  affected,  particularly  on  attempts  to  fill  the  lungs,  in 
all  the  stages  and  forms  of  the  disease :  the  degree,  however  by 
which  the  breathing  is  affected,  and  the  seat  of  pain  or  uneasiness, 
upon  taking  a  full  inspiratioii,  is  often  a  guide  to  the  actual  state  of 
disorder.  A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness  frequently  felt  upon  making  a  forced  expiration ;  for  this  means 
of  ascertaining  the  seat  of  pain  ought  always  to  be  practised,  when- 
ever the  exact  nature  of  the  case  is  in  any  way  doubtful.  There 
are  also  observed  great  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep,  a  foul  state 
of  the  tongue,  with  large,  foul,  and  brown  papillae.  If  the  tongue 
become  clean  from  the  treatment,  the  papillos  generally  remain 
long  excited  or  prominent 

Whw  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  alone  inflamed — a  circum* 
stance  of  rttber  rare  occurrence— the  more  acute  symptoms  are 
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obseired  upon  the  left  side.  The  left  lobe  is  moat  frequendj  in- 
fiamedy  in  conjunctioii  with  the  right  lobe ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  more  prominent  symptoms  are  met  with  on  the  right  •side, 
but  the  left  side  is  also  qomplained  of.  Most  frequently,  however, 
in  this  latter  case,  the  symptoms  are  referred  more  to  the  epigastric 
region.  When  the  left  lobe  is  inflamed,  the  stomach  is  yery  liable 
to  distensions  from  flatus ;  and  this  distension  taking  place  more 
specially  in  the  direction  of  the  left  side,  the  liv«r  is  (^n  tlm>wn 
more  to  the  right  side. 

Before  concluding  those  observations  which  more  immediately 
apply  to  inflammation  of  the  sur&ces  of  the  liv^,  I  should  observe 
that,  although  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  more 
frequently  supervenes  to  functional  disorders  of  this  viscus,  yet  the 
contiauance  or  great  extent  of  these  disorders  will  sometimes  give 
rise  to  acute  inflammation  of  its  surfaces.  Thus,  the  great  disten* 
sion  oi  the  liver  resulting  from  congestion  of  blood  in  the  portal 
and  hepatic  veins  may,  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the  serous 
covering,  from  its  unujsual  stretching,  induce  inflammatory  action 
of  scxne  part  of  its  surface.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that, 
although  in  temperate  climates  inflammation  afiecting  chiefly  the  sur- 
face of  ^e  organ  generally  assumes  the  most  acute  form,  and  arrives 
the  soonest  at  some  one  of  its  usual  terminations,  inflammatory  action 
of  the  substance  of  the  organ  being  there  more  prone  to  put  on  a  chro- 
nic  or  protracted  character,  yet  such  is  not  uniformly  the  casein  warm 
climates.  In  these  latter,  more  especially,  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  frequently  assumes,  as  active  a  form,  and  as  quick 
a  course,  aldiough  by  no  means  so  prominent  a  character,  as  that 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  liver.  The  reverse,  however,  is  also  fre- 
quently seen.  But  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  organ  will  often  'proceed  as  rapidly  to  an 
nn&vourable  termination,  and  that  termination  be  of  as  dangerous 
a  kind,  as  tlie  disease  of  its  sur&ces,  and  that  the  one  requires  as 
decided  a  plan  of  treatment,  and  even  more  so,  than  tlie  other,  not- 
withstanding its  more  obscure  progress. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the'liver  alone  often 
supervenes,  yet  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  inflammatory  action 
of  the  sur&c^  is  limited  to  them  alone*  it  most  frequently  extends 
to  the  subjacent  parenchymatous  structure,  or  to  adjoining  portions 
df  tbe  peritoneum,  oi*  to  both.  When  such  is  the  case,  those 
symptoms  which  mark  the  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
faces, according  to  the  part  of  the  sur&ce  affected,  will  be  con- 
joined with  some  of  the  signs  characterising  disease  of  the  substance 
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of  the  liver.  In  these  cases  generally  will  be  remarked  consider* 
able  acuteness  of  symptoms,  with  increase  of  fever  in  the  evening ; 
urgent  thirst ;  evident  disorder  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  with  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  biliary  discharge ;  offensive  state  of  the 
stools ;  tumefaction  of  the  right  hypochondnum  and  epigastrium, 
with  flatulency  of  the  stomach  and  occasional  sickness.  The  tongue 
is  loaded,  foul,  and  excited ;  the  pulse  frequent,  irritable,  some- 
times small,  and  irregular  in  frequency,  Ailness,  and  strengtb. 
There  is  also  great  restlessness,  especially  in  the  evening  and  night, 
with  want  of,  or  disturbed,  sleep.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  or  hot  and  greasy  to  the  feel.  There  is  more  or 
less  anxiety  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium  and  at  the  praecordia^ 
with  sallowness  of  the  countenance,  and  heaviness  of  the  eyes.  The 
pain  at  the  right  hypochondrium,  in  the  right  thorax,  or  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, is  often  considerable,  and  is  increased  by  a  full  respira- 
tion, by  cough,  or  by  pressure.  When  the  right  lobe  and  posterior 
edge  of  the  liver  are  the  seats  of  the  inflammation,  the  pain  extends 
under  the  inferior  margin  of  the  right  scapula  to  the  back,  and 
sometimes  to  the  shoulder,  down  the  arm,  and  to  the  clavicle. 
There  is  at  first  an  increase  of  pain  upon  lying  down  on  the  right 
side,  which  is  diminished  after  a  time ;  and  there  is  also  much 
increase  of  the  pain  upon  turning  quickly  to  the  left  side. 

The  terminations  and  cpnsequences  of  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  liver,  are  resolution,  adhesions  to  adjoining  surfaces 
and  viscera,  and  the  extension  of  the  morbid  action  to  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  to  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  and  to  the  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  colon,  or  right  kidney.  When 
the  inflammation  affects  the  substance  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  the 
surface,  the  termination  in  abscess  frequently  occurs,  if  the  disease 
is  not  actively  treated  at  the  commencement ;  and  even  when  it  is 
treated  judiciously,  a  certain  degree  of  vascular  disorder  and  tume* 
faction  of  some  part  of  the  viscus  may  still  remain,  particularly  iu 
scrofulous  habits,  which  may  go  on  to  the  production  of  small 
abscesses,  or  to  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  other  chronic  organic 
changes  of  the  organ. 

When  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  inflamed,  either  pri^ 
marily  or  secondarily,  coagulable  lymph  is  often  soon  poured  out 
from  the  inflamed  surface ;  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm  are  thus 
formed,  and  the  inflammatory  action  often  extends  to  the  thoracic 
aspect  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  lungs ;  and 
thus  abscesses,  which  point  in  this  direction,  not  unfrequently 
break  either  in  the  bronchial  ramifications  of  the  lungs,  or  into  the 
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cavity  of  the  chest  vrhen  adhesions  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
longs  are  not  formed,  or  are  incomplete. 

When  the  inflammatory  action  is  thus  extended  from  the  convex 
part  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  the  pectoral  symptoms 
become  more  marked ;  the  pain  and  oppression  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chest  are  more  distressing.*  The  cough  is  painful,  often  in 
paroxysms ;  is  at  first  dry,  and  afterwards  attended  with  an  expec- 
toration  of  watery  mucus  ;  sometimes  singultus  is  observed ;  and 
the  patient  generally  stoops  forward,  or  lies  on  the  left  side,  with 
the  trunk  bent.  There  are  great  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  want  of 
sleep,  with  increased  anxiety  of  countenance,  well  marked  hectic 
symptoms,  loss  of  flesh,  and  a  quick,  irritable  pulse.  Respiration 
is  short,  difficult,  and  performed  chiefly  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 
As  the  disease  advances  to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  the  hepatic 
disorder  sometimes  becomes  diminished,  and  at  last  declines  alto- 
gether, soon  after  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  lungs  is  fiilly 
established*  When  abscess  of  the  liver  thus  finds  its  way  into  the 
lungs  or  thorax,  and  is  evacuated  in  these  situations,  the  event 
may  readily  be  recognised. 

When  inflammation  extends  from  the  concave  and  posterior  part 
of  the  liver  to  the  gall-ducts,  gall«bladder,  or  stomach  and  duo^ 
dennm,  the  symptoms  are  seldom  so  well  defined  as  to  admit  of 
our  drawing  any  precise  inference  as  to  the  part  or  parts  actually 
affected.  Although  the  inflammatory  action  may  advance  to  one 
of  these  parts  only,  yet  aU  of  them,  when  the  disease  affects  the 
concave  sur&ce  of  the  oigan,  are  deranged  in  function  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree ;  and  hence  the  symptoms  will  be  referrible  to  all, 
rather  than  to  any  one  viewed  singly.  Indeed,  this  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  communications  existing 
between  these  viscera.  Whether  the  inflammatory  action  is  ex- 
tended to  the  stomach,  duodenum,  gall-bladder,  and  ducts,  simul- 
taneously or  consecutively,  or  to  one  of  them  only,  we  always 
observe  sickness  at  stomach,  tenderness  of  the  epigastric  region, 
and  anxiety;  frequent  vomiting,  occasioning  great  pain  during 
and  after  the  operation  ;  sometimes  a  burning  sensation  about  the 
epigastric  region,  with  much  fulness  f  and  flatulence.  Great  pain, in- 

*  There  is  occaBionaOy  some  degree  of  tightness ;  but  when  this  symptom  is 
coBplained  of,  I  have  generally  inferred  the  existence  of  distension  of  the  gall- 
Madder  and  hepatic  ducts  from  biliary  accumulations,  the  common  or  cystic  duct, 
or  both,  resisting  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum. 

t  When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  concave  part  of  the  liver,  there  is 
•eldom  so  much  fulness  or  distension  felt  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  as  there 
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creased  6n  ftemtitey  is  ako  often  felt  in  or  near  the  angle  formed  bj 
the  spine  and  right  scapula.  The  skin  is  hot  on  the  trunk,  particu<> 
larlj  in  the  region  of  the  Hyer,  and  often  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy 
penspcration  on  the  extremities;  thereis  sometimes  slight  Jaiindice 
and  an  anxious  aspect  of  countenance.  The  tongue  is  generally 
much  loaded,  particularly  at  the  root;  and  the  howeljs  are  consti- 
pated,  or  the  stools  scanty,  dark-coloured,  watery,  and  offensive. 
If  the  ducts  become  involved  in  the  inflammatory  action,  the  vas- 
cular  tuTgescence  sometimes  seems  to  be  so  great  as  to  diminish,  or 
altogether  shut  up,  the  calibre  of  the  ducts,  either  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  common  duet',  or  in  the  course  of  the  hepatic  or  cystic 
ducts.  When  this  takes  place,  jaundice  generally  supervenes*, 
with  sickness,  vomitings,  oppression,  fulness,  and  increase  of  pain  in 
the  right  thorax  and  hypochondrium  and  in  the  epigastric  regions  ; 
the  pain  generally  also  extends  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  rib, 
under  the  right  shoulder-blade,,  to  the  spine. 

I  have'  never  met  with  any  instance  of  diseased  appearances  of 
the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  upon  dissection,  uncomplicated 
with  disease,  either  of  the  liver,  pancreas^  or  of  some  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  And,  although  I  believe  that  inflammation  may 
supervene  in  these  situations  primarily,  yet  I  confi&der  that  they 
most  frequently  become  deranged  consecutively — ^from  the  exten« 
ston  of  inflammation  from  the  liver  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the 
duodenum  on  the  other.  ^ 

nciving  described  the  symptoms  marking  the  usutd  progress  of 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  I  shall  now  notice  the  appearances*  ob- 
served on  dissection  of  those  who  have  died  from  ^is  disease,  or 
from  some  other  disease,  with  structural  disorder  of  this  oi^gan. 
Dissections  of  individuals  dead  from  fevers  or  dysentery,  frequently 
present  us  with  inflammatory  appearances  of  the  liver  in  every 
sti^of  their  progress,  without  having  reached  that  height 'which 


ahmyt  ife  #Iieiitlie  coitTezity  of  tli6 -right  lobe  ia  tho  seat  of  disease ;  end  the  fiver 
eaanot  ao  often  be  felt  projecting  from  wider  the  riba  in  the  former  eaae,  aa  it  ia 
in  the  latter.  The  diatenaion  in  the  former' caae>  now  mider  conaideratson^  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  stomach,  which,  when  empty,  givea  way  to  it.  There 
iflrabngrs  mnoh  diaorder  ^  the  fonctiona  of  this  Tiacas,  with-aenae  of  oppreaaion, 
&c.,  eapedallj  after  maltera  are  received  into  it ;  and  if  abscess  form&near  the 
cOnofetve  sarfiuceof  the  liver,  there  are  often  singnhns,  rejection  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  without  effort,  diffiaulty  of  deglutition,  &o. 

'  *  In  aome  instanoes  I  Yaen  aeen  the  sldn  turn  quite  dadH-not  elactlj'  hiaok, 
iMit  nearly  jipproadihig  to  ift. 
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teemed  inceffipatible  tvitli  tbo  dvntion  of  lifb,  death  having  been 
produced  by  some  other  organic  lesion ;  whilst  those  who  have 
died  from  disease  of  this  viscus  having  advanced  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  produced  its  usual  consequences,  show  us  what  these 
derangemeBts  actvalfy  are.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed,  that  the 
ps&ologist  kast  an  opportunity  of  obsewing  inflammation  of  the 
iiver  in  its  earlier  stages^  unless  in  those  eases  of  fever  or  dysenteiy, 
inwbieh  hepatio  disease  had  supervened  during  their  advanced 
stagey  and  which  had  t^tninated  IktaUy  in  consequence  of  organic 
lesion  induced  in  some  other  viscus.  In  these  cases,  however,  he 
will  not  unflreqnently  observe  the  usual  appearances  indicating 
inflammatory  action  of  some  part  of  the  surface,  or  of  the  internal 
Btzucture  of  the  liver,  and  occasionally  he  will  ramariL  them,  either 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  situatioiis,  or  confined  to  a  single 
lobe.  The  smr&ce  of  the  organ  in  the  inflamed  part  is  generally 
more  vascular  than  usual,  of  a  luright  red  or  reddish- brown  colour. 
Sometimes: it  is.  covered  with  a  gelatinous  coating  of  lymph;  at 
ottier  timesi  hf  one  maich  more  consistent,  which  glues  the  inflamed 
sar&ce  to  the  oontigUous  parts.  When  this  coating  is  removed, 
the.  aar&ce  of  the  organ  underneath  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  more 
▼ascular  than  natural ,  and  a  little  thickened.  The  substance  of 
the  liver  immediately  subjacent  is  also  more  vascular,  imd  gives 
out  more  blood,  when  cut  into,  than  in  the  healthy  state.  The 
internal  structure  of 'the  organ,  during  the  early  stages  of  its  inflam* 
matory  state,  is  always  more  vascular,  of  a  redder  or  brownish-red 
colour,  and  considerably  more  friable  and  softer  than  usual.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  firmer  and  denser;  but  this  is-  chiefly 
obs^^ed  m  the  more  chronic  oases>  of  disease.  In  some  instances, 
the  sui>&ee  of  the  inflamed  orgsm  is  variously  shaded  Sometimes^, 
it  is  marked  with  red,  brown,  biick^coloured,  greenvsh^brown,  and 
even  with  almost  black  spots  and  streaks,  while  the  internal 
Btrueture  is-  inflamed,  congested  with  blood,  much  tumefied,  and 
softer  than  natural.  Upon  making  a  seetion  of.  the  viscus  with  a 
veiy  shaip  scalpel,  and  after  wiping  with  a  sponge  the  out  surfaces, 
Asiy  present  a  lighter-coloured  reticulum^  of  mesh,  studded  wilJ& 
red  or  bndured  granulee,  and  ihe  divided  ends  of  blood<- vessels  and 
hiKaty  ducts.  Upon  being  torn  asunder— which  is  generally  done 
with  more  ^ility  in  the  acutely  inflamed  state,  although  sometimes 
with  more  difficulty  in  the  chronic  conditions  of  disease— the  torn 
surfaces-  «rade  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  blood,  but  still  retain 
their  minutely  granulated  structure,  and  present  both  a  brighter 
and  a  deeper  colour  than  in  their  healthy  state.    When  abscess 
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forms  in  the  substance  of  the  org^,  then  the  appearances  become 
very  materially  and  very  variously  altered. 

Gangrene  has  been  remarked  by  many  writers  and  teachers  as 
one  of  the  terminations  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver:  but 
although  I  have  observed  this  disease,  and  made  post  mortem 
examinations  of  it,  the  number  of  which  certainly  has  not  been 
exceeded  by  any  other  intertropical  practitioner,  I  have  never  seen 
a  single  case  of  gangrene  of  this  viscus.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  appearances  which  have  been  taken  for  gangrene 
have  been  merely  that  black,  congested,  and  softened  state  of  th^ 
organ  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  more  acute  attacks  of 
the  disease  supervening  to  congestion,  or,  at  least,  this  state  of  the 
viscus  having  speedily  run  into  gangrene  after  the  death  of  the 
patient ;  and  therefore,  if  gangrene  had  actually  existed  at  the  time 
of  dissection,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  consequence  of  death,  rather 
than  as  a  termination  of  the  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver,  commencing  in,  or  extending  to  the 
surfaces,  generally  gives  rise  to  the  adhesions  of  adjoining  parts* 
and  to  the  extension  of  morbid  action  to  them.  Hence  it  is^ 
whether  the  inflammation  has  terminated  in  abscess  or  not,  that 
adhesions  to  the  diaphragm,  and  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  have  supervened, — that  the  biliary  ducts,  galU 
bladder,  stomach,  and  duodenum,  have  presented  appearances  of 
inflammation,  of  which  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  seemed  to 
be  the  centre  or  original  seat,  these  parts  being  glued  to  it  by 
jneaus  of  coagulable  lymph, — ^that  the  right  kidney  and  right 
flexure,  and  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  have  been  seen 
adhering  to  the  edge  of  the  liver,  and  the  omentum  been  found 
collected  beneath  the  colon,  inflammatory  action  having  thus  ex- 
tended itself  to  various  parts  of  the  peritoneal  coverings.  Some* 
times,  in  addition  to  these  marks  of  acute  inflammatory  action  in 
the  liver,  and  proceeding  thence  to  adjoining  parts,  the  liver  has 
been  found  tumid,  congested,  and  its  ducts  loaded  with  dark,  in- 
spissated bile.  This  state  has  been  often  remarked,  without  any 
obstruction  of  the  common  or  hepatic  ducts ;  and  frequently,  also, 
it  has  been  connected  with  very  considerable  narrowing  and  almost 
with  perfect  occlusion  of  them, — ^most  frequently  of  either  the 
cystic  or  the  common  duct.  More  rarely  may  be  remarked  the 
common  and  hepatic  ducts,  and  often  the  cystic  duct,  reduced  to  a 
simple  chord*,  without  the  smallest  semblance  of  a  canal,  and  the 

*  The  cystic  duct  is  often  found  in  this  state  ;  the  hepatic  duct  is  sometimea 
seen  similarly  changed ;  but  the  common  duct  is  rarely  found  to  diseased  in 
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gaU-Uadder  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  dark  gre^n,  inspiltsated 
bile.  The  constriction  of  the  ducts  is  evidently^  in  some  cases^  the 
result  of  spasm;  in  others,  of  organic  change^  proceeding  from 
pKTiously  existing  inflammation.  In  addition  to  these  app^ar^ 
ances,  to  the  production  of  which  the  morbid  functions  and  cir- 
eidation  of  the  liver  had  doubtless  been  most  conducive,  I  have 
noticed  considerable  inflammatory  disorder  of- the  pandreas  and 
duodenum,  with  tumefaction  of  the  foilner,  and  of  the  mucous  coal 
of  the  latter,  sometimes  completely  occluding  the  opening  of  the 
common  duct  The  other  morbid  appearatices  sometimes  mH  with 
ia  dissections  of  hepatic  diseases,  from  their  being  generally  more 
intimately  related  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  with  dysentery,  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  wish  particularly  td  direct  thd 
attention  of  the  practitioner  in  his  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  seat  of  hepatic  diseases,*'-«nd  this  is,  an  attentive  manual 
and  ocular  examination  of  the  region  of  the  liver.  Even  iu  obvious 
cases,  this  means  of  information  should  not  be  neglected^  as  the 


warm  cUmates.  When,  however,  both  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  are  constricted 
bj  spasm,  or  obstructed  by  inflammation  or  any  other  caose,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  some  degree  of  similar  morbid  action  extends  itself  to  the  cdmlnon 
duct,  or  when  the  common  i^  thus  disced,  the  cyiStle  and  hepfatie  ducts  |)arta9ce» 
in  some  degree,  of  the  derangement*  Froof  the  «vldend6,  KoweTei*,  Ki&ioh  is 
fanUhad.  by  the  phenomena  of  dSseauei  a  well  as  ftotn  the  appearatiocs  observed 
upon  dissection^  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  oystio  duct  is  often  contracted, 
obstructed,  or  similarly  disordered,  when  the  hepatic  and  even  the  common  ducts 
are  not  materially  deranged ;  hence  the  hepatic  bile  readily  reaches  the  duodenum, 
and  the  stools  afford  appearances  of  its  presence,  while  the  flow  of  the  cystic  bile 
is  entirely  obstructed ;  and  pftictitioners  who  do  not  advert  to  this  circumstance, 
bdt  too  tea/£tf  infer  that  the  blHary  apparatus  is  free  from  ^Hsease,  because 
yeDdw  ei*  hepa/Aa  bile  Is  sefen  ia  the  stools,  f  he  ^er  itself  may  be  free  from 
diseaae,  jpet  the  bile  may  not  be  of  that  quality  requisite  to  Set  upon  the  chyme, 
to  preserve  health,  or  to  remove  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  We  often 
observe  pale  yeUow  or  straw-coloured  motions  where  we  have  reason  to  infer  that 
the  flow  of  bile  directly  from  the  hepatic  ducts  is  impeded ;  aiM'  yet  the  body 
wastes,  the  tone  of  the  bowels  is  dimiidshed,  Snd  lodseness  or  diarrhoea  is  pk^^ent. 
In  each  cases  there  is  often  ev»leil6e  of  obstrtiotioa  oif  tti6  oy^tid  duct,  or  of  ae« 
ettitabtleM  ^  bSle  in  the  gall-Usdder ;  and  a  bsatehy  state  of  ludction  is  seldom 
broi%ht  about  until  ftis  disorder  is  removed.  I  have,  thereforor  often  thought 
that  the  due  admixture  of  eystic  bile  is  essential  to  the  healthy  performance  of 
the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions,  and  that,  although  the  recent  hepa^ 
bile  may  have  its  peculiar  qualities  and  influence,  the  changes  wliich  this  s6clire- 
tion  undergoes  in  the  g^-bladder  are  reqtiisite  to  a  healthy  stetteof  the  alitteuisk^ 
esnal. 
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experienced  observer  may  derive  more  information  from  this  source 
than  from  any  other,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  disease. 
In  cases  where  the  inflammation  has  gone  on  to  abscess,  this  mode 
of  investigation  is  quite  indispensable.  It  is  very  justly  remarked 
by  Sir  George  Ballingall,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of 
India,  that  ^is  manner  of  investigation  gives  us  but  little  infonna- 
tion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hepatic  diseases ;  yet,  it  should  not 
even  then  be  neglected.  Information,  even  of  a  negative  kind,  is 
at  all  times  requisite  in  the  disorders  of  the  liver»  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  are  most  acute.  Manual '  examination 
should  be  resorted  to  on  every  occasion;  and  the  trunk  of  tho 
body  should,  in  all  cases,  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  practitioner, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  Mness  or  bulging  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
hypochondrium  or  in  its  vicinity.  When  making  manual  ex- 
amination, one  hand  of  the  practitioner  shoiild  be  pressed  gently 
upon  the  part  between  the  base  of  the  right  shoulder.blade  and  the 
spine,  whilst  with  the  other  he  endeavours  with  tact  and  delicacy 
to  detect  tenderness,  fulness,  or  disitension,  either  beneath  the 
right  false  ribs,  at  the  epigastric  region,  to  the  left  of  this  region,  or 
between  the  right  hypochondrium  and  umbilicus.  The  state  of 
the  intercostal  spaces  should  also  be  examined  on  the  right  side ; 
and  if  pain  be  complained  of  in  any  of  these  situations,  its  nature 
paay  be  inquired  into  by  careful  and  varied  pressure,  whilst  counter^ 
pressure  is  being  made  on  the  back,  in  the  place  pointed  out.  The 
jpatient  ought  also  to  be  made  to  breathe  fully  at  the  time  when 
this  examination  is  going  forward,  and  he  may  be  directed  to  bend, 
or  move  his  body  in  various  directions.  If  fulness,  tumefaction, 
or  distinct  tumour,  be  felt,  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  their  nature  by  gentle  and  varied  pressure  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers;  and  the  existence  of  tenderness,  the  degree  of 
tenderness,  the  depth  at  which  it  seems  to  be  8eated,and  the  presence 
of  fluctuation,  whether  obscure  or  palpable,  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  with  as  mueh  dexterity  as  the  practitioner  qan  command. 

Cau9e9  of  Inflammation  of  tM  Liver, — ^The  causes,  which 
predispose  the  liver  to  inflammation,  may  be  briefly  enume^ 
rated  as  follows:  —  full  living,  particularly  upon  animal  food, 
the  use  of  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and  of  too  little  vegetable 
diet  ;  too  great  indulgence  of  appetite,*  and  living  on  a  variety 
of  dishes;  the  continued  operation  of  a  high  'temperature  com-. 
bined  with  moisture  and  malaria;  a  neglected  state  of  the  bowels; 
^ldolence  and  insufficient  exercise;  the  habitual  use  of  vinous, 
fermented,  or  spirituous  liquors ;  exposxire  to  the  sun ;  the  sanguine.^ 
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-san^ineo-melancholic,  and  irritable  temperaments,  and  scrofti- 
lons  diathesis;  a  plethoric  habit  of  body ;  the  use  of  impure  water; 
a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach ;  the  depressing  passions  of  the 
mind;. the  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  already  described; 
littacks  of  fever,  particularly  of  intermittents  and  remittents ;  dy- 
sentery and  diarrhoea ;  and  a  state  of  irritation  long  kept  up  in  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.  These,  while  they^ 
dispose  the  organ  to  inflammatory  action,  upon  the  supervention  of 
the  direct  and  efficient  causes,  are  also,  more  particularly  some  of 
them,  occasionally  the  only  sources  to  which  hepatitis,  in  its  various 
degrees  of  activity,  can  be  traced.  More  frequently,  however,  these 
causes,  when  acting  singly,  are  insufficient  of  themselves  to  produce 
inflammation,  although  they  may  dispose  to  it ;  but  when  two  or 
more  of  them  are  combined,  their  influence  is  more  certain,  and 
after  they  have  continued  for  some  time  to  act  upon  the  system,  the 
operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  is  soon  followed  by  its  full 
effect 

Amongst  the  various  influences  which  more  directly  occasion  the 
supervention  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  liver,  there  are  few  more 
energetic  than  the  immoderate  addiction  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors;  and  the  intoxicating  drinks  which  maybe  so  readily  obtained 
by  the  European   soldier  in  every  part  of  India;   exposure  to 
cold  or  wet  when  the  body  is  over-heated ;  draughts  of  cold  fluids 
when  the  surface  is  perspiring;  fits  of  anger  or  passion;  great 
chagrin,  disappointment,  and  severe  grief;  injuries  received  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  organ,  or  sudden  and  great  exertions  of  strength ; 
blows  or  injuries  on  the  head ;  exposure  to  a  hot  sun,  and  after- 
ward^  to  the  night  dews  and  malaria ;  great  repletions  after  long 
fasting  ;  violent  exercise;  the  retropulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
the  imprudent  use  of  the  cold  or  shower  bath;  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Actions  of  the  bowels.    These  causes,  when  acting  singly,  may  not 
always  give  rise  to  the  disease,  unless  the  organ  has  been  disposed 
to  undergo  it,  by  the  continued  influence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
predisposing  causes ;  and  we  may  often  trace  the  operation  of  two 
or  more  of  the  occasional  or  exciting  causes  in  the  production  of 
the  morbid  action.    Thus  the  mental  emotions  already  alluded  to,, 
may  participate  with  exposure  to  the  sun»  to  night  dews,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  exciting  causes,  in  the  production  of  the  disease  to 
which  the  organ  had  been  disposed  by  the  combined  action  of  ano- 
ther set  of  influences.     And  even  the  exciting  or  occasional  causes, 
when  present  in  great  force,  and  acting  in  conjunction,  may  occa- 
sion the  malady,  without  the  existence  of  any  predisposing  influence 

B  2 
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which  could  have  assisted  their  action,  further  than  the  more  uni*- 
versally  prevalent  one  of  a  very  high  range  of  a  temperature,  com- 
bined with  a  moist  state  of  atmosphere  and  terrestrial  exhalation^. 

Sect.  II. — On  Chronic  InflammcUion  of  the  Liver ,  and  Organic 

Diseasee  of  the  Organ, 

Chronic  inflammation  may  supervene  primarily,  or  the  acute 
forms  of  the  disease  may  have  been  so  far  subdued  as  to  subside 
into  a  slow,  inactive  state.  When  chronic  inflammation  takes  place 
primarily,  it  is  generally  seated  in  the  internal  texture  of  the  otgan, 
and  often  gives  rise  to  but  few  local  symptoms,  and  but  litde  con- 
stitutional  disturbance.  But  chronic  is  a  term  which  conveys  with 
it  no  precise  idea,  and  merely  signifies  a  slow  state  of  inflammatory 
disorder,  presenting  every  grade,  firom  that  state  of  disease  which 
may  be  considered  as  only  shghtly  deviating  from  the  healthy 
action,  and  which  may  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  giving  rise  to 
various  organic  changes.  When  this  form  of  inflammation  remains 
after  the  more  acute  phenomena  have  been  subdued,  it  is  usually 
seated  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  not  uniformly,  as  it  may  be 
seated  in  the  surfaces;  and  it  should  also  be  recollected,  ^StaX^ 
although  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  may  follow  upon  an 
acute  attack,  the  latter  may  also  supervene  to  the  former,  and  actu- 
ally does  so  on  many  occasions,  particularly  when  the  patients  have 
been  exposed  to  energetic  excitmg  causes,  or  to  an  injudicious 
regimen  and  treatment.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  during  the 
treatment  of  both  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
liver ;  for  it  should  be  an  object  of  importance  with  the  practitioner 
to  prevent  active  inflammation  from  degenerating  into  chronic,  and 
the  chronic  from  being  converted  into  active  disease. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  usually  commences,  and  is  ac* 
eompanied ,  with  much  disorder  of  its  functions.  There  are  appear* 
ances  of  either  disordered  biliary  secretion,  or  obstruction  to  the 
discharge  of  this  fluid  into  the  duodenum.  The  bile  is  seldom  in 
due  quantity ;  or,  if  its  quantity  be  not  materially  diminished,  it 
is  mostly  changed  from  its  healthy  state.  Torpor  of  the  organ, 
when  it  accompanies  a  state  of  chronic  disease  of  the  viscus,  may 
also  lead  occasionally  to  attacks  of  more  acute  disorder,  attended 
with  an  increased  and  Vitiated  secretion  of  this  fluid ;  and  this  effect 
may  proceed  fVom  the  elements  of  bile  accumulated  in  the  blood,  owing 
to  the  deficient  function  of  the  liver,  initating  or  exciting  it  to 
increased  or  morbid  action.  The  secretion  of  bile  may,  therefore, 
be  various  in  quantity^  according  to  the  particular  circumstance^ 
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of  the  case ;  but  it  is  moi^  generally  diminished,  and  almost  always 
smnewhat  changed  in  quality,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
appearance  of  the  motions  and  its  influence  upon  the  chyme,  as 
shown  in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

As  efaronio  disease  of  the  liver  may  present  every  grade  of  ac^ 
tivity,  down  from  active  inflamimation  of  the  viscus  to  the  slightest 
deviaticAi  fr^m  a  healthy  fiinction,  which  may  be  followed  by 
oiganic  change  of  the  organ, — so  the  symptoms  indicating  its 
existence  must  vaiy  in  severity  in  particular  cases,  isnd  assume 
more  or  less  distinctive  characters.  When  the  internal  structare 
bf  the  viscuS'  is  the  seat  of  the  vascular  disorder,  and  if  this  be  of 
a  ^ght  and  mactive  character,  then  the  symptoms  will  be  often  so 
slight  as  not  to  engage  attention  until  important  organic  changes 
may  haTe  taken  place  in  the  organ,  and  the  concomitant  symptoms, 
SQcfa  as  wastii^  of  the  body,  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
lowness  of  spirits,  &c.  If  the  surfaces  of  the  liver  become  at  all 
involved  in  die  disease,  the  symptoms  are  then  of  a  more  distinct 
and  acute  cbaraeter. 

In  the  severer  eases  of  ckronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the 
symptoms  ^11  be  nearly  resembling  those  already  described  as 
efaaraderising  the  more  active  forms  of  the  disease,  only  much  less 
acute.  The  nature,  and  pathological  relations,  of  the  symptoms 
aie,  however^*  the  same ;  diey  cmly  differ  in  degree.  1%ey  also,  in 
some  instances,  may  be  correctly  considered  as  iiidicating  the  part 
of  the  organ  diseased ;  but  in  the  chronic  fbrms  of  hepatitis,  the 
felations  of  the  symptoms  to  particular  textures  or  parts  of  the 
bihary  i4>paratus  are  only  to  be  partially  relied  upon,  and  are  to  be 
distrust^  in  proportion  as  the  mgns  become  less  acute  and  less 
distinctiy  marked* 

In  the  slightest  and  most  chronic  forms  of  inflammatory  action 
(rf  the  bifiasy  organs,  the  s3rmptoms  are  cllten  indistinct ;  and  it  is 
ehiefly  in  oases  of  this  description,  by  means  of  disorder  of  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  functions,  that  we  are  led,  in  many  in>" 
stances,  to  ia£&c  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  liver.  The  loss 
<^  flesh,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  particularly  the  slow  and  painful 
digestion,  accompanied  with  acid  and  acrid  eructations,  flatulency, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  torpid  state  of  t^e  bowels,  or 
daik<«o]oured,  offennve,  slimy,  greeoish^colonred,  tenacious,  or 
walery  and  muddy  mo(tions ;  the  frequent  calls  to  stool,  and  the 
scaAty  and  morbid  state  of  the  evacnations ;  the  dark-coloured  and 
disordered  eonditiou  of  the  urine ;  the  distension  and  oppression 
of  tke  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrijam ;  the  occasional  aching 
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pain  and  weight  in  these  sittiations;  the  uneasiness  and  pain  about 
the  right  shoulder  or  shoulder-blade ;  the  slight  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  towards  evening,  with  an  irritable  beat,  and  considerable 
heat  and  restlessness  through  the  night ;  the  burning  heat  of  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  evening,  and  chilli- 
ness in  the  morning;  the  white,  foijl,  and  excited  tongue;  the 
bitter  or  disagreeable  taste  of  the  moutb ;  the  hardened  state  of  the 
gums ;  the  sallow  appearance  of  the  countenance,  and  either  yellow 
or  pearly-white  colour  of  the  eye ;  the  sickly  and  leucophlegmatic 
character  of  the  body  gener^dly ;  apd  th6  elevation  of  the  shoulders, 
—are  the  principal  symptoms  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  de* 
termining  the  existence  of  ohroniQ  inflammation  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  liver. 

When  the  surfaces  are  the  seat  of  disease,  the  pain  is  generally, 
then  more  marked,  and  as  ^he  superior  or  the  inferior  surface  ia 
chiefly  affected^  so  will  more  or  less  disorder  be  referred  to  the 
chest  in  the  one  case,  or  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  other. 
When  the  superior  and  exterior  part  of  the  right  lobe  is  the  seat  o£ 
disease,  then  the  patient  reclines  with  most  ease  on  the  right  side, 
and  feels  more  or  less  acute  pain,  or  a  dragging  sensation,  upoa 
turning  to  the  left ;  but  when  this  sensation  is  felt,  we  may  gene-i 
rally  infer  the  existience  of  adhesions  between  the  lobe  of  the.  liver 
and  the  right  side.  The  back  is  generally  the  easiest  position  ta 
recline  upon,  and  a  slightly  bent  posture  is  often  preferred. 

In  every  case  of  disorder  referrible  to  the  .liver,  careful  examina-^ 
tion  of  the  region  of  the  organ  should  be  made,  both  by  the  hand 
and  the  eye.  But  in  no  case  should  the  examination  be  made 
roughly,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  any  pain.  It  should^ 
be  recollected,  that  the  liver,  when  inflamed  or  congested,  is  often^ 
also  softened  in  its  texture,  and  more  liable  to  suffer  from  a  rough 
mode  of  examination.  I  have  kno\yn  cases  wherein  much  increase 
of  sufleiing  was  occasioned  by  it,  and  wherein  chronic  and  sub-» 
acute  attacks  of  disease  were  converted  by  it  into  active  inflamma-. 
tion.  More  precise  knowledge  will  be  generally  obtained  when  the: 
examination  is  made  gently  and  carefully,  than  when  it  is  made* 
Otherwise.  We  should  also  take  care,  when  endeavouring  to  obtain- 
information  in  this  way,  that  we  satisfy  our  minds  distinctly  re- 
specting the  existence  of  tumefaction  or.  distinct  timiour,  or  the^ 
absence  of  either.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ  there  is 
generally  much  loss  of  flesh ;  enlargements  of  the  organ,  or  distinct 
tumours  from  abscesses  may  then  be  distinctly  felt,  and  many  of 
their  relations  with  the  adjoining  parts  may  sometimes  even  b& 
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detected.  This  is  the  case  chiefly  when  tumefaction  or  abscess  takes 
place  on  the  superior  and  exterior  surface  of  the  liver^  or  near  its 
anterior  edge.  When  organic  changes  of  the  above  description  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  liver,  or  at  its  superior  and  posterior 
aspects,  then  litde  more  can  be  detected  than  tumefaction  and  ful- 
ness in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium,  with  a  descent 
of  the  edge  of  the  oigan  considerably  beneath  the  maigin  of  the 
ribs.  When  these  changes  are  situated  towards  the  inferior  and 
posterior  surface,  then  there  is  neither  much  fulness  nor  tumour  in 
the  above  situations,  even  when  tumour  and  enlargement  actually 
exist.  The  stomach  and  colon  give  way  before  tumours  or  abscesses 
pointing  in  this  direction ;  and  thus  tumefaction  is  seldom  present^ 
and  if  it  be,  it  is  usually  of  a  diffused  and  undefinable  kind.  In 
such  cases  there  is  usually  much  oppression  and  sense  of  load  at 
&e  pit  of  the  stomach,  particularly  after  a  meal,  with  urgent  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia,  and  acrid,  acid,  and  flatulent  eructations,  some- 
times with  vomiting,  or  rejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  without  much  retching  or  exertion,  and  a  disordered 
state  of  the  biliary  organs,  with  irregularity  of  the  bowels  and 
morbid  condition  of  the  stools: 

The  terminations  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  are  various. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  however,  may  be  viewed  in  the  light 
cf  advanced  stages  of  Che  inflammatory  state ;  others  merely  as 
organic  changes  to  which  this  state  invariably  leads  in  particular 
habits  and  constitutions,  rather  than  as  actual  terminations  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action,  since  the  vascular  disorder  may  be 
considei'ed  as  still  existing.  As  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  disease, 
those  now  under  consideration  may  terminate  in  resolution  by  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  morbid  jsymptoms,  and  a  return  of  the 
healthy  actions  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  of  those  related  to  it  in 
fonction.  They  may  also  give  rise  to  a  more  acute  form  of  disease^ 
or  to  organic  changes  of  a  serious  and  even  fatal  tendency.  Amongst 
the  former  are,  active  inflammation  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  gall-- 
bladder and  ducts,  and  dysentery.  The  latter  embraces  all  the 
organic  changes  to  which' the  organ  is  liable.  These  are  not  gene- 
rally so  varied  in  warm  climates  as  in  temperate  countries.  The 
chief  organic  changes  met  with  in  the  East,  consequent  upon  in«> 
flammation  of  the  liver  of  a  more  or  less  chronic  kind,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Collections  of  matter  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  organ 
consequent  upon  chronic  inflammatory  action,  as  weU  as  from  the 
more  active  state  of  disease.    When  the  purulent  matter  is  collected 
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into  one  large  abscess,  it  usually  approaches  the  appearance  of 
abscess  consequent  upon  active  inflammation.  Not  unfrequentlj, 
however,  very  minute  abscesses  are  scattered  through,  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  both  with  and  without  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  cyst 
the  matter  collected  being  of  a  firm  or  cheesy  consistence,  and  yel« 
lowish  white  colour.  Sometimes  this  consistent  kind  of  matter 
does  not  fill  completely  the  cavity  containing  it :  it  seems  as  if  the 
wsLteey  portions  of  the  matter  had  been  removed  by  absorption,  and 
thus  the  more  consistent  part  fills  imperfectly  the  cavities  in  which 
it  is  contained:  The  substance  of  the  organ  intervening  between 
the  purulent  deposits  is  sometimes  more  vascular  than  usual,  and 
of  a  brick-red  colour ;  and  at  other  times  not  materially  changed 
from  the  healthy  colour  and  consistence. 

The  liver,  in  many  instances  of  long-continued  and  slight  inflam* 
matory  action,  becomes  much  enlarged,  particularly  its  right  lobe.. 
This  appears  to  arise  from  the  deposit  of  lynlph  in  the  interstices  of 
the  strttcture,  which  deposit  becomes  dense,  and  closely  resembles 
an  organised  substance,  most  probably  from  the  absorption  of  its 
watery  portions.  The  enlargement  is  often  accompanied  also  with 
deposits  of  purulent  matter  in  various  parts  of  the  Of'gany  with  a 
fria];>le  state  of  its  texture,  and  a  dark-coloured  and  congested  con- 
dition pf  both  its  internal  structure  and  surfaces :  the  latter  are 
generally  m^ch  darker  than  natural,  and  often  variegated  w^ 
lighter  streaks  and  small  spots. 

When  the  deposition  of  lymph  in  the  structure  of  the  liver  is 
attended  with  greater  density  of  its  organization,  either  parti^Uj  or 
generally,  the  obange  has  beeni^pribed  to  a  specific  organic  chimge; 
and  a  true  aoirrhous  condition  of  the  organ  has  been  considered  ais 
the  result.  This  state  seems  to  be  merely  the  consequence  of  very 
slow  inflammatory  action,  with  a  deposit  of  organised  matter,  and 
.an  increased  consistence  of  the  reticulated  or  cellular  parenchyma 
of  the  viscus,  and  frequently  with  an  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  gni- 
nulated  tissue  composing  the  greater  portion  of  its  internal  strucr 
lure.  It  seems  to  me  also,  that  the  consistence  of  the  organ  met 
with  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  characterised  by  enlaigement,  is 
more  the  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  inflammatory  action 
from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the 
.patient,  than  any  other  cause ;  the  organ  being  more  friable  and 
congested,  the  more  acute  the  previously  existing  disease,— and 
more  firm  and  more  closely  resembling  a  true  scirrhous  and  semi- 
cartilaginous  state,  the  more  chronic  or  slow  the  inflammatory 
action  whi<^  had  existed. 
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Tobercles  of  various  kinds,— ^sorne  c^ppareBtly  eneystedy  others 
without  anj  evident  cyst  or  distinct  envelop,  and»  when  divided^ 
presenting  either  a  ooncentric  or  radiated  texture,  varying  in  con* 
siatenee  from  a  gristly  or  cartilaginous  state  to  one  of  semi-fluidity, 
occasionally  filling  completfily  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  con^ 
tained,  particularly  when  they  approach  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  at 
other  times,  when  their  consistence  is  greatest,  Uaving  vacuities 
between  their  circumference  and  the  parts  of  the  liver  surrounding 
them, — are  often  severally  detected  in  examinations  of  the  more 
ohrcmic  fbrms  of  hepatic  inflammation.  In  many  cases,  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  Uver  containing  these  tubercidar  formations  presents 
little  or  no  evidenee  of  much  inflammatory  action  having  existed, 
at  least  recently,  in  the  organ.  The  tuberculated  liver  is  often  also 
enlaiged,  and  occasionaUy  it  is  much  firmer  in  its  texture  than 
usual.  When  signs  of  co.existent  inflammation  of  the  internal 
Btmctiire  are  present,  there  is  frequently  also  greater  friability ;  but 
this  is  notunifonoly  the  case.  Sometimes  the  substance  of  the  vis- 
cus  pTCsents  a  gristly  or  cartilaginous  appearance,  and  is  lacerated 
with  greater  difficully  than  usual.  Such  appearances  are  chiefly 
remarked  in  th^  most  chronic  cases. 

In  the^e  cases  also^  more  particularly  in  those  addicted  to  the  use 
of  sinrituous  and  intoxicating  liquors,  the  substance  of  the  liver  is 
obscurely  luberculated»  of  a  cheesy  consistence  and  texture,  and  of 
a  deep  nankeen-like  colour :  it  is  generally,  at  the  same  time,  more 
or  less  enlarged.  In  many  chronic  cases  of  diseased  liver,  arising 
from  the  above  caiise,  the  internal  structure  of  the  organ  is  of  a  par-, 
boiled  ai|d  scabrous  appearance,  drier  and  more  spougy  than 
natural,  ond*  when  divided  by  a  scalpel,  or  torn  asunder,  presenting 
a  more  or  less  pale  colour,  and  great:  inequality  of  consistence^ 
small  rough  eminences  being  surrounded  by  soft,  gveyish,  and 
spongy  mwtter*  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  substance  of  the  viscus 
is  of  a  greyish-brown  colour.  Conjoined  with  this  condition,  the 
size  of  the  liver  is  often  diminished,  its  vessels  nearly  without  blood, 
the  hepatic  ducts  devoid  of  bile,  and  the  gall-bladder  either  empty 
or  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  pale,  straw-coloured,  watery 
fluid,  scarcely  resembhng  bile.  This  state  of  the  hepatic  vessels, 
biliary  ducts,  and  gall-bladder,  is  often  also  conjoined  with  scirrhous 
oolaigemuente,  tuberculous  disease,  with  atrophy,  and  with  many  of 
tibe  oUier  very  chronic  states  of  the  liver  now  described. 

When  the  liver,  owing  to  very  slow  and  long-continned  inflam- 
matory act^cm,  hsA  become  tuberculated,  or  enlarged  with  scirrhous 
hardemng^  then  it  may  generally  be  felt  projecting  from  imder  the 
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maigins  of  the  ribs,  particularly  on  the  right  side.  But  these  forms 
of  organic  change  are  less  frequently  observed  in  India  than  in 
Europe.  The  functions  of  the  liver,  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease, 
of  scirrhous  enlargement  or  hardening  of  the  viscus,  and  of  the 
other  organic  changes  now  described,  are  always  very  seriously  dis. 
ordered.  There  are  present  a  diminished  secretion  of  bile,  with 
change  from  its  healthy  state ;  much  disorder  of  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  Unctions ;  wasting  of  the  body ;  drowsiness  and  pain 
over  the  eyes  $  a  disagreeable  taste  of  the  mouth;  unhealthy  appear- 
ance of  countenance ;  an  irregular  condition  of  the  bowels,  with  a 
pale,  morbid,  and  offensive  state  of  the  motions  ;  high«coloured  or 
brown  urine ;  frequently  a  yeasty,  whitish,  and  clayey  condition  of 
the  stools  I  and  slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse  towards  evening, 
with  heat  and  dryness  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  many  of  the 
symptoms  formerly  enumerated. 

In  many  veiy  chronic  cases^  the  liver  becomes  smaller  than 
natural ;  and  in  some  it  is  very  much  diminished  in  size.  Such 
cases  cannot  often  be  detected  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  other* 
wise  than  by  the  obstinate  torpor  of  the  biliary  functions,  the  defi- 
ciency  of  bile  in  the  stools,  and  the  sunk  state  of  the  epigastrium 
and  margin  of  the  false  ribs,  when  the  patient  is  examined  in  a  re- 
clining position.  Atrophy  of  the  liver  may  be  the  consequence  of 
slow  inflammatory  action ;  but  on  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  decide : 
even  although  it  may  evidently  result  from  this  source  in  some 
cases,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  it  does  so  always.  I  have,  how* 
ever,  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  wasted  state  of  the  organ 
was  attended  with  a  marked  cicatrix  on  its  surface,  and  extending 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  thickness  of  its  substance. 
In  such  instances  the  cause  of  the  diminished  size  of  the  organ  wa» 
manifest ;  and  the  evidence  of  abscess  having  existed  in  it  many 
years  before  was  complete.  In  one  case,  several  cicatrices  of  the 
liver  accompanied  this  state  of  atrophy,  and  gave  the  surface  of  the 
oigan  a  singularly  radiated  appearance. 

The  appearances,  then,  which  are  met  with  on  dissection  of  cases 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  which  may  be  considered 
amongst  the  terminations  and  consequences  of  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  inflammatory  disease,  are  abscess,  and  small  collections 
of  matter;  tubercles;  enlargement  of  the  organ  and  softening  of  its 
texture ;  increased  density  and  scirrhous  enlargements  and  tumours ;. 
enlargement  with  friability,  or  with  cartilaginous  hardening  of  its 
structure ;  a  rough,  pale,  and  parboiled-like  appearance ;  a  cheesy 
tttberculated  state  of  its  structure;  a  spongy  and  less  vascular 
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coDdition  of  its  internal  texture;  atrophy,  with  or  wiHiout  the 
marks  of  cicatrices ;  various  colorations  of  its  surface  or  substance ; 
and  adhesions  of  various  kinds  to  adjoining  parts.  The  above 
organic  changes  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  fatal  cases  of 
dysentery,  particularly  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  called 
hepatic  dysentery,  and  in  bilious  remittent  fevers  and  obstinate 
intermittents.  Indeed,  they  are  more  often  observed,  in  India, 
thus  complicated  than  as  simple  diseases  of  the  biliary  organs,  and 
generally  they  are  variously  conjoined  the  one  with  the  other. 

In  addition  to  these  organic  changes,  which  are  to  be  referred 
chiefly  to  the  substance  of  the  liver,  there  are  others  which  belong 
more  especially  to  the  gall'ducts.  These  are  collections  of  very 
viscid  and  thickened  bile  in  the  hepatic  ducts  ;  and  biliary  calculi 
in  the  same  situations.  I  have  seldom  observed,  however,  biliary 
calculi  lodged  in  the  hepatic  ducts.  It  is  very  probable,  that, 
when  they  form  in  this  situation,  they  become  a  source  of  irritation 
and,  acting  as  a  foreign  substance,  produce  inflammatory  action, 
which  soon  terminates  in  abscess.  Biliary  calculi  frequently  form, 
in  warm  climates,  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  often  produce  inflamma- 
tory action,  in  this  receptacle,  or  in  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  spasm,  which  often  extends  to  adjoining 
oigans. 

The  symptoms  indicating  inflammatory  action  of  the  gall-bladder 
or  ducts  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  those  accompanying 
inflammation  of  the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  liver; — the  same  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  irritable  beat  of  the  pulse,  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  accompany 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  When,  however,  the  ducts  and  gall- 
bladder are  inflamed,  there  is,  more  generally,  a  marked  deficiency 
of  the  biliary  secretion^  or  an  entire  absence  of  it  from  -the  stools, 
and  jaundice  is  more  constantly  present.  Frequently  also,  and 
particularly  if  the  inflammatory  action  be  attended  with  spasm, 
or  arise  from  the  irritation  of  biliary  calculi,  there  is  an  Irregular 
action  of  the  diaphragm,  sometimes  hiccup,  and  occasionally  short 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea. 

When  inflammation  attacks  the  pancreas,  it  not  unfrequently 
extends  to  the  common  duct,  occasioning  occlusion  of  its  canal, 
and  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  itself.  When  this  is  the  case, 
jaundice  becomes  complete,  and  the  patient  generally  sinks  under 
the  disorder  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  apparatus,  and  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  assimilating  process;  marked  disease  generally 
sTipervening  also  in  the  small  and  large  intestmes,  frorn  the  absence 
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of  bile^  cmd  the  insufficient  changes  produced  upon  matters  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  the  course  of  their  passage  along  the  alimentary 
canal. 

When  inflammation  commences  in  the  duodenum  and  extends  to 
the  ducts,  the  symptoms  very  closely  resemble  those  already  noticed 
as  characterising  inflammation  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver ;  and  there  generally  is  present,  in  addition,  con- 
siderable pain  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum,  proceeding  from 
beneath  the  right  scapula  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  with  a  sense 
of  dragging  or  drawing  together  of  the  parts  in  the  vicinity.  Owing 
to  the  tumid  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  accompanying  the  inflamed 
state,  and  particularly  if  the  inflammatory  action  extend  to  the 
common  duct,  the  opening  of  this  duct  into  the  duodenum  will  be 
considerably  obstructed,  if  not  entirely  occluded,  and  jaundice  will 
thus  supervene  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Inflammation  of  the 
duodenum  extending  to  the  ducts,  is,  moreover,  attended  with  sick- 
ness at  stomach  and  vongiiting,  which  generally  come  on  about  two 
or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  and  with  a  relaxed  or  irregular  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  a  light,  cream-coloured,  and  frothy  state  of  the 
motions. 

Jaundice  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  in, 
that  of  a  symptom  of  a  functional  or  an  organic  disease  afllecting 
some  part  of  the  biliary  apparatus.  It  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight 
yellowness  to  a  deep  green,  or  even  olive  colour ;  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  commonly  called  black  jaundice,  and  is  comparatively 
varely  met  with.  A  slight  form  of  jaundice  is  often  seen  accompany- 
ing bilious  inflammatory  fever  and  bilious  remittents ;  but  in  such 
cases  this  symptom  seems  to  arise  rather  from  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  bile  than  &om  any  obstruction  to  its  discharge  into  the 
djuodenum.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  absorption  of  bile  and 
morbid  secretions  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  when  active  purging  has  not  been  instituted  sufficiently 
early  in  the  disease. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  respecting  the  causes  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  respecting  the  causes  of  the  more  active  forms  of  the  disease. 
When  chronic  inflammation  supervenes  primarily,  it  generally 
springs  from  the  sources  already  pointed  out,  and  is  more  frequently, 
met  with  in  the  nervous  and  melancholic  temperaments,  and  ^as  a 
sequela  of  long-continued  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  particu- 
larly of  the  stomach  and  large  intestines.  It  is  ^o  frequently 
found  as  a  consequence  of  more  active  disease,  and  of  organic 
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changes  produced  in  some  part  of  the  biliary  apparatus.  Morbid 
states  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
bile  itself,  owing  to  the  continued  irritation  thereby  kept  up,  are 
also  conducive  to  slow  inflammatory  action  in  the  substance  of  the 
oigan ;  chronic  inflammation  frequently  thus  originating^  as  the 
more  active  inflammation  often  does,  in  functional  derangements, 
and  in  congestion  of  the  viscus.  Indeed » on  many  occasions,  such 
derangements  not  only  introduce  the  inflammatory  state,  but  also 
accompany  it  in  a  more  or  less  marked  manner  during  its  progress, 
and  even  often  continue  for  some  time  after  its  decline. 

Those  cases  of  hepatitis  which  difler  from  the  more  acute  fonns 
of  the  disease  merely  in  degree,  becomiug  on  this  account  only 
more  chronic  or  slow  than  those  already  detailed,  require  no  flirther 
illustration.  They  seldom  terminate  otherwise  than  favourably, 
when  treated  with  judgment  and  decision ;  and  when  they  end  un. 
&rourably,  it  is  generally  by  inducing  organic  change,  either  in  the 
bilii^'y  organs  or  in  the  laige  bowels,  owing  to  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions. 

Sect.  III. — On  Abscess  of  the  Liver, 

When  inflammation  of  the  liver,  especially  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture, is  not  treated  with  sufficient  decision  in  its  early  stages,  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses  is  a  very  frequent  conse- 
quence. Abscess  is  very  frequently  a  cctesequence  of  the  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  are,  as  abeady  shown,  of  a  more 
or  less  active  nature,  although  often  not  manifested  by  many  acute 
or  painful  symptoms.  It  also  supervenes  to  inflammatory  action  of 
a  less  questionably  chronic  form ;  and  it  often  follows  upon  that 
Btate  of  increased  vascular  action  of  the  substance  of  the  oigan 
which  seems  to  be  intermediate  to  acnte  and  chronic  disease. 
When  suppuration  takes  place,  there  is  either  something  favourable 
to  its  supervention  in  the  state  of  constitution  or  diathesis  of  the 
individual,  or  in  Uie  vascular  condition  of  the  organ,  or  in  the  con- 
current circumstances  and  phenomena  of  the  case.  In  iUustration 
of  this  position,  it  maybe  observed,  that  the  sanguine  and  scro- 
fulous habits  are  particularly  liable  to  this  termination  of  hepatic 
inflammation  ;«'^that  it  may  be  dreaded  by  the  practitioner,  when 
he  finds,  upon  examination,  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  organ 
accompanying  the  early  stages  of  the  disease;— -and  that  it  fre- 
quently supervenes  to  the  insidious  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  which  often  accompanies,  if  it  does  not  actually  occa» 
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sion,  a  particular  variety  of  dysentery,  and  which,  allhough  not 
generally  manifested  by  acute  symptoms  referrible  to  the  region  of 
this  organ,  is  not  the  less  active  as  respects  its  progress  and  termi- 
nation. Indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  practitioner  in  India  will 
find,  when  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  accom- 
panied with  much  fever,  a  heavy  aching  pain,  and  great  tumefaction 
in  the  region  of  the  organ,  that  it.  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
supervention  of  suppuration  even  by  the  most  prompt  and  copioua 
depletions,  and  by  the  most  active  employment  of  mercurial 
remedies.  It  frequently  happens  also  that  considerable  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  liver  is  observed  as  a  sequela  of  active  disease  of 
the  viscus,  even  although  much  decision  may  have  been  evinced 
in  the  treatment,  and  the  most  urgent  symptoms  have  been  subdued. 
But,  in  such  cases,  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  the  result  of  some 
degree  of  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  interstices  of  the  inflamed  tissue, 
and  denotes  a  similar  state  of  parts  to  that  marking  the  previous 
existence,  of  inflammatory  action  in  more  superficial  and  more  tan- 
gible glands.  Indeed,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  especially  of  its 
internal  structure,  may  be  considered  as  resembling  that  of  any 
other  glandular  body :  when  inflamedt  it  is  generally  tumid ;  and 
this  tumidity  arises  from  similar  causes,  in  conjunction  fi'equently 
with  congestion  of  blood  in  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  and  accu- 
mulations of  bile  in  the  ducts.  As  in  other  glandular  parts  also^ 
and  in  the  cellular  tissue  especially,  so  is  there  a  disposition  inhe- 
rent in  tume&ction  of  the  piver  to  terminate  in  abscess,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  present,  and  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  impaired ;  and  even  when  this  particular  state  is  so  far 
subdued  as  to  prevent  the  accession  of  this  unfavourable  conse- 
quence of  vascular  disorder,  it  will  still  remain  to  a  considerable 
extent,  owing  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  affected  part.  It  is 
jowing  to  this  circumstance  that  tumefaction,  with  evident  soreness 
of  the  organ  upon  pressure,  is  so  often  remarked  during  the  declineof 
the  disease ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  promoting  the  quick  removal  of 
this  effect  of  the  morbid  vascular  action,  that  a  short  mercurial 
course  is  so  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  hepatitis  after  depletions 
have  been  sufficiently  practised.  When  tumefaction  remains  for 
any  time  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  or^  when  inefficient 
means  are  made  use  of  in  order  to  remove  it,  or  when  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  hurtful  influences  and  causes,  and  allowed  to  indulge  in 
stimulants,  or  to  experience  mental  or  physical  excitants,  before  it 
l>e  entirely  removed,  and  the  functions  of  the  bowels  restored  to 
the  healthy  state,  it  becomes  the  centre  of  vascular  disorder*  in 
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which  abscess  rapidly  supervenes,  owing  to  the  predisposition  of 
the  vessels  of  the  part  to  undergo  the  suppurative  process  derived 
from  their  previous  state  of  disease. 

In  cases  of  this  description,  and  in  debilitated  individuals  of  a 
scrofulous  diathiesis  and  sanguine  temperament,  abscess  very  fre- 
quently forms  both  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  often  without 
any  very  prominent  symptoms  preceding  or  marking  its  supervention. 
In  the  strong,  plethoric*  and  unimpaired  constitution,  the  inflam- 
joatory  action  preceding  suppuration  is  generally  active,  and  pro« 
ductive  of  more  or  less  symptomatic  fever,  and  local  signs,  by 
means  of  which  approaching  mischief  may  be  suspected  and 
guarded  against. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  there  may 
exist  two  states  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  one  differing  very 
much  firom  the  other ;  namely,  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of 
vessels  and  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  engorgement  of  bile  in  the 
hq>atic  ducts.  These,  although  often  existing  separately,  fre- 
quently also  are  present  at  the  same  time,  and  are  not  unconunonly, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  connected  with  accumulation  of 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder.  This  state  often  produces  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  system,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  and 
the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  and  often  induces  in- 
flammatory action,  with  great  tendency  to  the  suppurative  process ; 
this  tendency  being  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  congestion  of  the 
vessels,  and  consequent  tumefaction  of  the  oigan.  When  the 
habit  and  constitution  of  the  patient  are  unimpaired,  and  the  vital 
energy  of  the  organ  has  not  been  overpowered,  the  congestive  state 
above  enumerated  is  generally  relieved  by  means  of  a  healthy 
reaction  of  the  circulation  of  the  organ,  and  a  free  secretion  of  bile; 
and  if  the  reaction  thus  induced  should  run  to  inflammation,  it  will 
readily  subside  under  a  depletory  plan  of  cure,  and  the  functions  and 
circulation  of  the  oigan  return  to  their  healthy  condition,  but  when, 
owing  either  to  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  deficient  tone  of  the  oigan, 
or  obstruction  to  a  free  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  viscus,  or 
irritation  of  its  vessels  in  a  particular  part,  or  impediment  in  the 
way  of  a  free  discharge  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  great  tumefaction 
of  the  organ  supervenes  to,  or  accompanies,  the  inflammatory  state, 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses  is  much  to  bq  dreaded ; 
and  when  tumefstction  of  the  organ  is  detected,  the  most  active 
means  are  required  to  prevent  this  consequence,  although  they 
cannot  always  succeed  in  averting  it.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
.the  supervention  of  abscess  of  tlie  liver  will  depend  much  upon  tho 
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peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  pathological  state  of  the 
organ,  both  previously  tp,  and  during  the  inflammatory  process;- 
and,  indeed,  these  circumstances  will  more  readily  induce  the  sup* 
purative  process  than  the  activity  of  the  pre-existing  inflammation. 

When  the  inflammatory  action  is  very  acute,  and  accompanied 
with  the  congested  state  of  the  organ  so  often  alluded  to,  abscess 
then  rapidly  forms,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested ;  but  its  formation 
is  preceded  by  signs  which  ought  to  lead  the  praotitioiier  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  seldom  fail  of  preventing  its  superven- 
tion.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  some  fault  in  the  state  of  the  viscus 
and  constitution  of  the  individual,  that  it  takes  place  during  acute 
and  well-defined  hepatitis.  Although  plethoric  and  robust  young 
men  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  active  hepatitis,  characterised  by 
the  more  acute  signs  already  described ;  yet,  under  a  judicious  and 
decided  plan  of  cure,  abscess  very  seldom  occurs  amongst  them. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  more  insidious  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  when  the  s3rmptom8  are  but  ill  defined^ 
and  by  no  means  acute,  that  the  supervention  of  abscess  is  to  be 
dreaded.  Such  cases  are  commonly  met  with  amotigst  the  fair* 
complexioned,  the  scrofulous,  the  relaxed  and  leucophlegmaticy 
the  enervated,  those  subject  to  bowel-complaints,  and  the  sedentary. 
In  such  individuals  there  is  often  little  or  no  appearance  of  existing 
inflammatory  action,  and  the  symptoms  complained  of  are  often 
equivocal.  In  them  also,  even  where  inflammation  is  most  evident^ 
it  assumes  the  chronic  or  even  the  passive  form :  there  ts  often  no 
definite  sign  which  will  guide  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  that 
abscess  is  forming,  although  experience  will  enable  him  to  decide 
upon  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  liver.  In  cases  of  this  de- 
scription,  patients  often  neglect  themselves,  until  it  is  too  late  to 
prevent  the  termination  in  abscess,  if,  indeed,  abscess  be  not  alreadj 
formed ;  and  when  they  come  under  medical  care,  some  consecu^ 
tive  disease  may  have  made  its  appearance,-^-such  as  dysefitery  tfnd 
chronic  diarrhoea,  which  may  mask  the  primary  malady,  and  engage 
the  whole  attention  of  both  patient  and  physician. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  ds  abscess 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  the  same  changes  take  ^ce  in 
its  formation.  It  is  well  known  that  collections  of  mMtter  some-- 
times  form  in  external  parts  of  the  body  without  any  marked  rigors 
or  constitutional  disturbance,  and  even  without  much  fever ;  and  a 
shnilar  occurrence  may  supervene  with  respect  to  the  liver.  The 
symptoms  which  usher  in  the  formation  of  abscess  in  many  instances 
seem  to  depend  mtxre  upon  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the  iadi* 
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vidiial,  or  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  mischief  at  the  period  that 
the  suppurative  process  is  heginning,  thau  upon  any  invariable 
change  in  the  system  necessary  to  its  commencement,  and  regularly 
indicated  by.  certain  signs.  When  the  inflammatory  action  going 
on  in  an  organ  or  part  is  not  very  acute,  and  is  not  attended  with 
great  general  excitement  or  high  symptomatic  fever,  and  when  the 
constitution  is  charact^sed  by  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  tend«> 
ency,  then  abscess  may,  and  indeed  does,  supervene  in  the  liver 
without  giving  any  precise  warning,  until  the  very  last  stage  of  the 
suppurative  process^  when  the  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  may 
lead  us  to  infer  its  existence,  or  its  communication  with  some  other 
viscus  renders  it  manifest.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflam- 
matory action  has  been  acute,  the  powers  of  life  not  materially 
overwhelmed,  and  the  diathesis  and  habit  of  the  individual  not 
much  in  fault,  the  commencement  and  progress  of  abscess  of  the 
liver  may  frequently  be  detected  by  the  observing  practitioner,  if 
his  inquiries  into  symptoms  be  made  with  sufficient  precision,  and 
miderstobd  by*  the  patient.  On  some  occasions,  however,  s3rmptoms 
having  a  stricter  reft^rence  to  the  functions  and  site  of  the  livery 
may  be  .so  masked  from  the  observation  of  the  practitioner,  by  some 
concurrent  or  consecutive  disease,  as  to  mislead  his  judgment  alto- 
gether. But  in  proportion  as  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  experience  respecting  it  ripens,  so  will  such  error  very  rarely 
occur. 

When  the  liver  is  actively  inflamed,  it  often  becomes  exceedingly 
laige,  from  previously  existing  or  concomitant  congestion;  and 
sometimes  it  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  superior  abdomen,  projects 
ing  considerably  from  undei^  the  ribs.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  when  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the 
disea^ie.  When  the  increase  of  bulk  is  chiefly  in  the  concave  sur- 
fa«e  of  tbd  livers  it  extends  more  in  the  direction  of  the  stomach 
and  coion*  and  is  leas  evid^it  upon  examination.  Adhesions  are 
then  frequently,  formed  with  eithet  the  stomach,  colon,  small  intes^ 
tinefii,  or  right  kidney ;  and  if  Ihe  inflammation  terminate  in  suppu* 
rMifm,  the  abscess  generally  breaks  in  some  one  of  these  viscera, 
or  even  iaio  m<£re  than  one  of  them.  When  the  liver  becomes 
enlarged  and  congested  with  blood,  at  the  same  tim^  that  it  is  in- 
flumed,  although  the  danger  of  supervening  abscess  is  greatly 
heightened,  yet  the  enlargement  and  tumefaction  evident  in  such 
cases  upon  ^^aminfation,  are  no  sign  that  the  sibscess  already  exists, 
or  even  that  the  suf^rat^ve  process  has  actually  commenced  :  on 
the  contrary,  when  abscess  actually  forms,  the  difi^sed  tumefactioa 
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diminishes,  it  becomes  more  concentrated  and  limited;  and  at 
last,  unless  in  the  very  seat  of  the  tumour,  the  liver  seems,  upon 
examination  with  the  hand,  actually  lessened  in  size. 

Adhesions  to  ^opposite  surfaces,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  not 
always  the  result  of  the  pointing  of  an  abscess  in  any  particular, 
direction.  If  it  form,  and  point  in  the  superior  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  liver,  adhesions  to  the  adjoining. parietes  frequently  are  the 
consequence,  and  then  an  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  pro- 
spect of  advantage  in  many  cases.  But  it  may  point  in  various 
other  directions,  and  break  into  the  large  cavities,  or  into  other 
viscera,  according  as  adhesions  may  or  may  not  have  formed. 
When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
organ,  with  tumefaction,  the  progress  of  the  suppurative  process, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  abscess  for  the  operation,  may  then  be  very 
closely  and  accurately  observed.  But  when  tumefaction  and  sub- 
sequent abscess  take  place  in  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
viscus,  or  in  the  concave  surface,  then  the  extent  and  progress  of 
disorganisation  can  but  seldom  be  accurately  followed ;  and  we  have 
no  precise  information  as  to  the  extent  of  mischief,  unless  the  col- 
lection of  matter  find  its  way  into  the  lungs,  on  the  one  side,  or  into 
some  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera^  on  the  ot^er. 

When  abscess  points  externally^  the  circumstance  may  readily  be 
detected ;  and  in  some  cases,  when  it  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
liver,  and  points  in  the  direction  of  some  other  important  organ^ 
it  may  be  so  recognised  by  the  symptoms  present,  and  even,  in 
some  few  cases,  by  means  of  the  hand ;  counter-pressure  on  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  lower  ribs  being  made  at  the  time  of  exami- 
nation. It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  abscess  may  form 
and  point  either  upon  the  diaphragm  or  upon  the  abdominal  viscera, 
in  broken-down  constitutions,  phlegmatic  temperaments,  and  scro- 
Ailous  habits,  without  any  evident  symptoms  being  present  by  which 
we  may  judge  either  of  its  progress  and  course,  or  even  of  its  exist- 
ence :  indeed,  in  such  individual  circumstances,  unless  the  disease 
assumes  a  very  active  character,  the  formation  or  existence  of  ab- 
scess  is  not  often  evident  imtil  it  is  about  to  terminate  fatally,  having 
induced  great  disorder  of  more  than  one  of  the  digestive  and  assi*- 
milative  functions;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  attention  has  not  been 
alive  to  this  consequence  of  disease,  it  may  pass  imdetected  until 
disclosed  by  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  case. 

When  acute  attacks  of  hepatitis  are  not  subdued  by  sufficiently 
decisive  treatment  in  their  early  stages,  they  run  rapidly  into  ab- 
scess.   This  consequence  of  the  disease  is  chieflv  to  be  dreaded 
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Wfaen  considerable  enlargement  of  the  viscus  is  found  upon  exami- 
nation. If  abscess  actually  be  formed,  and  is  seated  in  the  convex 
part  of  the  right  lobe^  the  enlaigement  is  evident  over  the  whole 
hypochondriac  region,  the  liver  extending  considerably  below  the 
ribs  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  sometimes  across  the  epigastrium 
to  the  left  side.  When  the  abscess  is  likely  to  point  below  the 
ribs,  there  are  generally  great  tumefaction  and  increased  heat  of  the 
surface  of  the  part  and  its  vicinity :  frequently  there  is  found  a 
distinct  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  more  advanced  progress  of 
the  abscess,  immediately  under  the  margin  of  the  right  ribs.  If, 
however,  abscess  form  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
point  upon  the  diaphragm,  although  the  enlargement  of  the  organ 
will  be  very  perceptible,  yet  there  will  seldom  be  felt  any  great  in- 
crease of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  hypochondrium.  The 
abscess  may  point  between  the  ribs  ;  in  this  case,  a  bulging  of  the 
false  ribs  will  be  observed,  and  more  than  usual  fulness  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  increased  heat  in  this  situation,  with  con- 
siderable enlargement,  the  liver  being  felt  below  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region  in  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium. This  enlargement  may  exist  for  a  considerable  time 
before  matter  forms  j  but  in  this  case  there  will  be  no  distinct 
tumour  nor  increase  of  heat :  when  the  abscess  has  advanced  con- 
siderably to  maturity,  the  undefined  enlargement  and  tumefaction 
become  even  diminished,  and  distinct  tumour  is  more  observable^ 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  abscess  and  the  direction  which 
it  may  take. 

When  the  abscess  is  completely  formed,  and  is  seated  ^n  the 
superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  liver,  the  enlargement  and  tume- 
faction felt  beneath  the  ribs,  previous  to,  and  during  the  formation 
of  matter, .become  considerably  diminished ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  infe- 
rior and  anterior  part  of  the  organ,  the  enlargement  becomes  more 
and  more  reduced  and  circumscribed,  until  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  distinct  tumour:  and  the  pain  which  was  often  considerable 
daring  the  period  of  general  enlargement  or  tumefaction,  either 
altogether  ceases,  or  is  now  but  little  felt 

The  supervention  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  often  not  manifested 
by  symptoms  of  a  decided  nature,  particularly  when  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  chronic  inflammatory  action,  complicated  with  dysen. 
tery  :  in  such  cases  especially,  the  formation  of  matter  may  com- 
mence and  terminate  without  the  appearance  of  any  of  those  signs 
upon  which  the  inexperienced  are  taught  to  rely.  The  presence  of 
rigors  can  seldom  be  expected;  but  slight  shudderlngs  and  formi* 
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cations  are  more  firequently  obsierved.  Even  when  rigors  are  com- 
plained of,  they  are  not  diagnostic  of  the  formation  of  matter  in  this 
disease ;  for  the  practitioner  mnst  remember,  that  hepatic  disease 
is  often  complicated  with  ague,  and  the  rigors  may  belong  to  thd 
febrile  paroxysm.  Rigors  may  proceed  also  from  that  state  of 
stomach  induced  by  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts,  and  by 
the  irruption  of  bile  into  the  duodenum.  When  rigors  or  horri- 
pilations supervene  to  the  more  active  forms  of  hepatic  disease,  then 
more  dependance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them,  as  characterising  the 
formation  of  matter  in  the  liver ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  manner  of 
their  supervening  to  the  antecedent  symptoms,  and  by  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  phenomena  succefeding  them,  that  we  should 
be  guided  in  our  judgment  respecting  them. 

Sometimes  an  internal  sense  of  throbbing  and  fluttermg  has  been 
felt  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  broad, 
soft  pulse,  and  night  perspirations.    The  supervention  of  night  per- 
spirations, with  a  clamminess  of  the  skin  of  the  extremities,  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  formation  of  internal  abscess  which 
we  possess :  but  even  this  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  alone,  bixt 
should  be  viewed  always  in  connexion  with  the  other  symptoms 
characterising  the  case.     The  next  in  importance  are  frequent  cold 
sweats,  but  these  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
abscess.    Frequent  fainting  sensations  are  deserving  of  considerable 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.    There  are  also  generally 
much  anxiety  and  oppression  at  the  praecordia,  and  restlessnesB. 
If,  during  the  treatment  of  hepatitis,  we  find  it  a  matter  of  difiiculty 
to  affect  the  system  with  mercury,  vascular  depletions  having  been 
previously  practised  with  the  requisite  decision,  we  may  then  dread 
the  existence  of  abscess.   Whether  the  mercurial  remedies  employed 
-may  act  in  such  cases,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  constitution  or 
.  diathesis,  in  producing  and  accelerating  the  supp\u*ative  process, 
has  been  questioned.    Mercurial  action  in  this  state  will,  in  my 
opinion,  accelerate  the  suppurative  process ;  the  system  will  not  be 
brought  under  the  full  operation  of  mercury ;  ptyalism  will  not  be 
produced ;  the  gums,  however,  will  be  swollen,  become  very  red 
and  irritable,  and  sometimes  ulceration  will  even  be  occasioned. 
•These  denote  the  general  irritation  of  the  system  caused  by  this 
agent,  which  it  is  evident  must  necessarily  accelerate  the  formation 
of  pus. 

When  abscess  is  formed,  the  tongue  is  seldom  or  ever  of  a  natural 
appearance.  At  first  it  is  sometimes  white,  and  the  papillae  raised 
or  excited :  it  afterwards  becomes  of  a  dusky,  brick-coloured  red- 
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nesa^  or  what  may  he  called  a  beef*8teak  tongue.  At  other  times  it 
is  diy,  coated^  and  of  a  brown  tii^e.  In  the  more  chronic  caaesy 
it  is  oilen  smooth,  chapped,  lobulated,  and  apparently  deprived  of 
its  papillae.  When  great  mischief  is  going  on  in  the  Uver»  without 
any  acute  symptoms,  the  tongue  is  ]oilen  an  excellent  guide^  and 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  pulse.  In  many  of  the  less 
acute  or  chronic  cases  of  abscess,  the  tongue  has  a  peculiar  white 
appearance,  with  the  papillae  raised  or  excited ;  it  is  somewhat  dry, 
but  without  any  coating.  This  is  what  may  be  called,  an  excited 
tongue,  because  it  is  a  sign  of  great  vascular  excitement  going 
forward  in  internal  structures ;  and  I  have  often  ordered  depletions 
from  this  symptom  alone,  the  tongue  becoming  natural  as  soon  as 
a  full  depletion  was  performed.  Hence  when  this  state  of  tongue 
is  observed,  depletions  may  be  directed  more  safely  than  upon  the 
indication  of  any  other  symptom.  Care  should,  however,  be  had 
not  to  confound  tbis  appearance  with  a  white  and  moist  condition 
of  the  tongue,  or  with  a  whij,e,  yellow,  or  brown  crusted  state  of 
this  part.  The  pulse,  at  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of 
matter,  is  generally  soft  and  full,  is  subject  to  acceleration  in  the 
evening, .and,  as  the  organic  change  advances,  becomes  more  irri- 
table, ^uick,  and  contracted.  The  stools  are  always  much  dis- 
.ordered  through  the  progress  of  abscess  of  the  liver:  they  axe 
generally  more  or  less  frequent,  are  scanty,  and  usually  consist  of 
a  greenish  watery  fluid,  with  a  greenish  froth,  or  a. green,' slinay 
scum,  floating  on  their  surface.  Frequently  there  are  also  straining 
wd  tenesmus ;  and  some  blood,  with  mucus,  is  occasionally  voided. 
The  calls  to  stool  are. also,  in  many  cases,  most  frequent  during  the 
pight.  In  hepatic  disease,  terminating  in  abscess,  and  complicated 
ynth.  dysentery,  bot^  the  sn^alland  large  intestines  become  diseased, 
—first,  functionally,  and  afterwards  organically ;  and  the  patient 
generally  dies  of  the  organic  change  produced  chiefly  in  the  larg^ 
intestines  frequently  before  the  abscess  makes  its  way,  either 
externally  or  into  any  other  organ.  In  many  cases  of  hepatitis, 
conxplicated  with  dysentery,  more  particidarly  when  the  hepatitis 
presents  a  chronic  character,  the  termination  of  the  inflammation 
in  abscess  is  accelerated^  if  it  be  not  altogether  produced,  by  the 
sudden  arrest  of  the  dysenteric  disease.  In  many  other  cases,  the 
hepatic  disease  is  not  af»parent  until  the  dysenteric  syznptoms  are 
subdued;  but  although  the  disorder  of  the  liver  is  pot  evident, 
or  does  Qot  excite  notice,  while. the  bowel  disease  is  urgent,  we  are 
not  on  that  account  to  infer  that  it  does  not  then  exist.  On  the 
contrary,  in  most  of  the  instances  of  this  description,  the  liver  is 
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the  original  seat  of  mischief,  which  only  becomes  more  severe  and 
more  apparent  when  the  consecutive  disorder  is  abated. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  abscess,  and  particularly  when 
it  is  seated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  liver,  and  presses  upon  the 
diaphragm,  anxiety  and  oppression  at  the  praecordia  become  urgent. 
There  are  often  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  and  frequently  hiccup.  There 
is  sometimes  also  much  difficulty  of  swallowing;  and  when  the 
abscess  points  upon  the  stomach,  this  symptom  is  very  generally 
observed,  and  is  often  aggravated  by  the  almost  constant  presence 
of  ftatus  in  the  stomach*  In  cases  where  the  stomach  is  pressed 
upon  by  an  abscess,  vomiting  is  a  very  general  symptom ;  and  in 
the  far  advanced  state  of  abscess,  vomiting  occurs  without  exertion 
soon  after  substances  are  received  into  the  stomach,  and  occasion-^ 
ally  the  matters  ta]c.en  are  ejected  through  both  the  mouth  and  nose 
at  the  same  moment. 

The  easiest  position  for  the  patient  in  abscess  of  the  liver  i» 
various.  It  is  most  frequently  upon 'the  back  and  upon  the  left 
side,  when  the  abscess  points  towards  the  stomach  or  colon. 
Sometimes,  the  patient  experiences  most  ease  from  a  sitting  posture, 
and  leaning  gently  forwards.  Pain  is  a  very  uncertain  symptom. 
At  the  period  of  timiefaction  or  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which 
in  the  more  acute  cases  precedes  the  formation  of  matter,  the  pain 
is  sometimes  considerable,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into  a 
throbbing  or  beating  sensation,  accompanied  by  shooting  or  darting 
pains  in  various  directions,  as  described  under  the  section  on  active 
hepatitis.  When,  however,  abscess  is  fully  formed,  a  pricking  pain 
is  often  only  fblt,  and  chiefly  in  the  situation  where  the  abscess  is 
pointing.  In  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  pain  is  often  not  much 
felt  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  this  pricking  sensation  is  the 
only  uneasiness  felt  in  that  situation,  and  sometimes  the  only 
notice  we  receive  of  the  existence  of  abscess,  unless  our  attention 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  subject.  In  such  cases,  how» 
ever,  pain  will  generally  be  complained  of  on  sudden  motion,  on 
quick  respiration  or  actiop  of  ttiQ  diaphra^,  as  in  sneezings 
coughing,  &0.. 

In  many  of  those  chronic  eases,  the  patient,  even  when  he  expe-% 
riences  pain,  attaches  but  little  importance  to  the  circumstance. 
His  countenance,  however,  evinces  disease :  it  is  sallow,  sunk,  and 
the  eye  either  of  a  yellowish  tint  or  of  a  pearly  hue^  His  tongue 
is  white  and  excited,  the  spirits  depressed,  and  sometimes  he  is  even 
melancholy.  These  symptoms  may  go  on  with  but  little  variation 
f^  liftanths ;  but  the  ps^tient  continues  to  lose  flesh,  the  pulse  j^ 
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quickened  in  Che  evening,  and  when  he  comes  under  treatment,  the 
functions  of  the  howels  are  found  irregular,  being  either  too  much 
relaxed  or  too  costive.  In  either  case  the  motions  are  morbid,  and 
always  deficient  of  healthy  bile.  The  consistence  of  the  alvine 
dejections  is  often  that  of  soft  clay  or  putty»  and  they  have  a  pecu- 
liar foetor.  This  state  of  disease  may  be  a  long  time  before  it 
arrives  at  its  issue ;  but  when  the  s3rmptoms  are  more  acute,  when 
the  constitutional  derangements  are  great,  the  tongue  dry  and 
smooth,  the  fever  very  considerable,  and  the  flmctions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  much  disturbed,  and  signa  of  dysentery  present,  then 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  may  terminate  &tally  without  opening  ex- 
ternally ar  into  any  internal  cavity,  and  without  communicating 
with  any  other  organ.  When  such  is  the  case,  death  is  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  constitutional  disturbance  induced,  and  the  disease  of 
the  bowels  which  supervenes  in  the  last  stage.  When  the  abscess 
breaks  internally,  it  is  generally  in  one  of  two  ways : — ^its  external 
surface  either  becomes  inflamed,  and  throws  out  coagulable  lymph, 
which  produces  adhesions  to  adjoining  parts ;  or  no  adhesion  takes 
place,  either  from  the  absence  of  inflammation  from  its  external 
surface,  or  from  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  part  being  insufli- 
cient  for  the  production  of  coagulable  lymph  and  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  When  no  adhesions  are  formed,  then  the  abscess  breaks 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  excites  peritoneal  inflammation, 
which  rapidly  destroys  the  patient.  When  adhesions  ft>rm,  the 
abscess  makes  its  way  to  other  situations,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  liver  in  which  it  is  situate,  and  the  direction  it  may  take.  Thus 
it  Will  make  its  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  either  the  thoracic 
cavity  or  into  the  lungs  themselves;  or  it  will  break  into  the 
stomach,  or  into  the  colon,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  ducts 
into  the  duodenum :  it  may  even  communicate  with  the  right 
kidney,  and  the  purulent  collection  pass  off  by  the  urinary  appa-* 
ratus :   but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

With  respect  to  the  'appearance  of  the  liver  upon  dissection, 
when  it  contains  one  or  more  abscesses,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  observations.  These  appearances,  as  well  as  colour  of  the 
matters  which  the  abscesses  contain,  vary  very  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammatory  action  from  which  thej 
have  proceeded.  Upon  exposing  the  liver,  it  presents  various 
appearances  as  respects  its  shape,  according  to  the  particular  part  in 
which  abscess  may  be  seated.  When  the  abscess  is  in  the  right 
lobe,  as  it  generally  is,  this  lobe  is  always  more  or  less  enlarged. 
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according  to  the  extent  of  the  purulent  collection «  When  it  is 
either  nelu:  the  middle  of  the  lohe,  or  more  nearly  approaches  the 
isuperior  surface  of  the  viscus,  this  lobe  assumes  more  or  less  of  a 
spheroid  or  globular  form>  and  rises  high  into  the  right  th<Mrax« 
When  the  abscesses  are  two  or  more,  the  form  of  the  organ  is  more 
irregular,  according  to  the  parts  which  thej  occupy.  The  colonr 
of  the  surface  of  the  organ  in  cases  of  abscess  is  very  various : 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  pale  orange,  or  of  a  pale  or  deep  yellow, 
towards  the  apesc  of  an  abscess  which  has  approached  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  viscus,  wh^e  tiie  parts  towards  the  base  are  of  a 
deep  reddish  brown,  or  even  approaching  a  bladdsh  hue«  In  some 
cases,  the  apex  of  the  tumour  of  the  liver  is  mottled  or  marbled  of 
various  colours.  Th^  surfietce  of  the  viscus  is  genially  of  a  deep- 
brown  tint ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  of  a  very  dark  hue,  or  marked 
with  deeper-coloured  spots.  In  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  birown 
or  deep-coloured  surface  of  the  liver  is  studded  with  ininute  collec- 
tions of  purulent  matter,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  between 
the  substance  of  the  organ  and  its  eztbmal,  covering.  In  some 
instances  ihe  sur&ce  presents  a  granulated  appeairance,  with  a  few 
light-coloured  vessels  ramified  through  it. 

The  matter  contained  in  an  abscess  presents  various  appearances : 
in  some  it  is  a  thin,  watery  pus ;  in  others  it  is  thin,  watery,  and 
with  thick,  curd-like  clots  floating  in  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  per^ 
fectly  pundent,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  consistence.  As  reispects 
colour,  tfiere  is  also  considerahle  difference ;  most  frequently  the 
matter  is  of  the  usual  yellow  colour.  Sometimes  it  pres^its  a 
yelldwish  brown  or  sanious  tinge,  and  occasionally  a  greenish, 
greenish-brown,  or  greenish'-yellow  hue.  Sometimes  it  is  watery, 
and^reddish-brown ;  at  otfaeor  times  it  is  observed  of  a  cream  con« 
sistence,  and  nearly  white.  When  the  abscess  is  divided,  so  as  tt> 
give  a  full  view  of  its  walls  and  the  substance  of  the  orgaii  sur- 
rounding it^  the  appearances  are  very  dcffierent  in  different  cases. 
In  some  there  seems  to  be  no  enveloping  cyst  beyond  the  texture 
of  the  organ.  In  these  cases  the  adjoining  substance  4^f  the'viscus 
is  much  softened,  red,  and  inflamed ;  and  in  a  few  instances  I  have 
observed  it  broken  down,  and  hanging  trcm  £he  walls  of  the  abscess 
in  shreds.  In  other  cases,  where  no  distinct  enveloping  cyst 
exists,  the  surrounding  texture  of  the  organ  is  impacted  around  the 
abscess,  and  as  if  it  were  condensed  and  stretched  around  it  from 
the  distending  power  of  the  secreted  matter,  and  the  coagulable 
lymph  efiused  in  its  imoEiediate  vicinity.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  walls  oi  the  abscess^,  in  contact  with  the  matter  in  such  casea^ 
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^osse^es  a  fi^e  cellular  teJcturei  af^roaching  to  the  character  of 
mucous  tissue*  In  other  cases,  particularly  when  the  matter  is  of 
a  curdled  appearance,  a  distinct  cyst  is  found  closely  attached  to 
the  surrounding  texture  of  the  tiver ;  and  the  cyst  varies  in  its  cha- 
racters ftom  a  fine  smooth  membrane^  admitting  of  being  peeled 
from  the  adjoining  tissue  with  difficulty,  to  a  strong  fibrous  sub- 
stance, of  a  hard  gristly  texture,  nearly  approaching  the  cartila. 
ginous  state  in  some  parts.  In  the  cases  of  abscess  supervening  to 
the  more  active  fonns  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
the  parts  in  the  vicinity  present  mwe  or  less  of  the  appearance  of 
infli^mation  or  congestion^  and  are  of  a  brownish-red  or  deep 
brick  colour.  This  greater  depth  of  colour  is  often  attended,  also, 
with  a  change  in  the  consistence  of  the  texture.  Sometimes  it  is 
softer  and  more  friable  than  natural,  at  other  times  more  dense  and 
firm.  In  many  cases  the  substtoce  of  the  organ  generally  presents 
but  few  signs  of  increased  vascularity  or  redness, i^ntQ  tike  immediate 
vicinity  of  die  abscess  is -approached,  when  a  zone  of  a  deeper  tinge, 
which  becomes  deeper  still,  the  nearer  to  the  purulent  collection, 
surrounds  the  section  of  the  abscess.  In  other  cases,  evidentfy  of 
a  lowest  and  'more  chronic  kind,  little  or  no  ioflammalson  is 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  die  abscess,  excepting  In  the  inner  sur- 
face of  tiie  cyst,  if  there!  b6  one,  of  of  tiie  substance  of  the  viscus  in 
which  the  matter  is  contained.  In  other  chronic  cases,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  is  but  litde  changed  in  cdout  from  the  natural 
hue,  being  only  of  a  somewhat  deeper  tint  and  firmer  consistence ; 
but  when  divided  by  means  of  a  very  i^rp  scalpel,  Benr&nl  nnall 
abscesses,  similar  to  those  already  described  as  being  sometimes 
seen  on  the  surfiice  of  the  o^gsfn,  are  found  scattered  throoghoutits 
snb8td!kice,'and  containing  a  thick  purcrlent  fluid,  varying  from  the 
coiisistende  of  thick  cream  to  l^at  of  soft  cheese.  In  these  cases, 
the  existdnde  of  a  cyst  or  cysts  is  by  no  means  evident;  and  the 
purulent  maitter  veems  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  and  to  have  had  ita*  more  Watery  particles  afterwards 
absorbed,  thus  leaving  the  cavities  in  which  it  was  deposited  imper^ 
fectly  filled  by  the  remaining  moid  consistent  matter. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  upon  dissection,  parts  of  iJie  liver 
ulcerated ;  but  I  do  not  teeoQect  meeting  with  a  isingle  ease  of  this 
description  which  had  not  been  preceded  by  either  abscess,  or  by 
adhesions  to  adjoining  parts.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  liver,  and,  by  means  of  adhesions,  finds  its  way  into 
tlie  lungs,  and  is  emptied  by.expectoiation)  ulceration. of  the  cavity 
in  the  livelr'froBi'wfaioh  the  purulent  matter  issued,  ts  sometimea 
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remari^ed.  When  coagnlable  lymph  is  thrown  out  from  an  inflamed 
part  of  the  liver,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  adhesions  between  it  and  am 
organ  or  sur&ce  opposite  to  it,  ulceration  may  supervene  in=  the 
parts  thus  connected.  Adhesions  formed  in  this  way  between  the 
liver  and  colon  occasionally  ulcerate,  the  ulceration  extending  into 
the  substance  of  the  liver.  When  abscess  bursts  into  the  colon^ 
ulceration  of  the  parts  of  the  liver  adjoining  the  abscess  has  some- 
times supervened,  and  precluded  every  chance  the  patient  may  have 
had  of  recovery.  In  a  case  where  the  inferior  edge  of  the  liver  was- 
adherent  to  the  right  kidney,  an  ulcerated  cavity  existed  in  the  liver 
at  the  place  of  the  adhesion. 

Sect.  IV. — On  the  Treaiment  of  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  a  writer  on  the 
diseases  of  India  can  entertain.    It  is  one  also  respecting  which 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists,— not  so  much  as  to  the 
remedies  which  are  requisite  to  the  removal  of  these  diseases,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  the  period  or  stage 
of  disorder  and  particular  circumstances  under  which  they  are  most 
applicable.     I  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  treatment  suited  to  the 
more  active*  and  more  chronic  forms  of  hepatitis ;  and  view  the 
most  efficient  means  for  their  removal,  in  relation  to  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  generally  required  to  be  employed. 
The  difference  of  treatment  necessary  in  these  diseases,  as  occurri^ 
in  warm  countries  and  between  the  tropics,  does  not  consist  in  the 
kind  of  remedies  requited,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  they  must  be 
carried  in  a  short  time,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  prescribed  upon  the  first  appearance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  symptoms.     In  all  cases  the  practitioner  should  not 
wait  for  disease  of  the  biliary  organs  becoming  more  distinct  and 
more  marked :  if  he  see  but  a  single  sign  of  excitement  in  this  part 
of  the  economy,  he  should  resort  to  active  measures,  anticipate  the 
disease  which  is  about  to  burst  forth,  and  by  meeting  the  coming 
evil,  entirely  avert  it.     This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  hepatitis,  namely*  that  seated  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  liver,  often  proceeds  with  a  silent  activity  to  an 
almost  irremediable  length,  without  evincing  a  single  acute  symptom. 
The  practitioner,  in  such  cases,  should  never  be  deterred  by  fears 
of  debility  or  exhaustion  supervening  to  the  measures  which  are 
called  for:  he  should  always  recollect,  that  Europeans^  resident  in 
warm  countries,  generally  Uve  too  fully  for  the  climate ;  that  a  pie-* 
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thoric  state  of  the  yascular  sjstem  generally,  and  of  the  portal 
system  of  vessels  in  particular,  is  the  pathological  condition  which 
most  generally  obtains ;  and  that  this  state,  whether  it  be  related  to 
acute  hepatitis,  dysentery,  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  or 
different  types  of  fever,  can  be  removed  with  sufficient  celerity  to 
prevent  fatal  consequences,  only  by  vascidar  depletions  and  other 
evacuations :  after  Ihe  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  secre- 
tions of  the  large  viscera  may  be  promoted  and  corrected  by  suit- 
able medicines,  and  the  diet  and  regunen  properly  assigned. 

Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans  in  warm  climates,  parti- 
cularly among  soldiers,  the  habits  to  which  they  are  more  or  less 
accustomed,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  resided  in  the  climate, 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  practitioner,  both  as  relates 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  diseases,  and  the  remedial  means 
employed.  Amongst  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  venesection  is  not  so  well  borne  as  amongst  the  temperate 
and  those  of  regular  habits ;  and  when  it  is  necessarily  put  in  prac- 
tice, the  exhibition  of  stimulants  is  often  also  required.  But  still 
this  effect  of  intemperance  in  restricting  the  use  of  depletions,''  is 
by  no  means  so  general  as  many  suppose ;  and  even  where  vene- 
section cannot  be  attempted,  local  blood-lettings  may  he  employed 
with  advantage. 

The  time  of  residence  in  an  intertropical  climate  is  another  point 
which  should  always  be  considered  as  particularly  influencing  the 
treatment,  and  modifying  the  character,  of  the  disease;  but  it 
should  no  farther  affect  the  former  than  in  as  far  as  it  has  effected 
the  latter.  The  state  of  the  economy^  as  respects  vigour,  vas- 
cular energy,  and  excitement,  viewed  with  a  due  reference  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  disease,  constitution,  and  means  of  repa-- 
ration,  should  be  the  real  basis  on  which  we  ought  to  found  our 
opinions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  particular  means  of  cure  may  be 
carried. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  seasons,  and  the  endemic  pecu- 
liarities or  circimistances  of  locality,  ought  also  to  have  a  consider- 
ahle  influence  upon  the  choice  of  particular  remedies,  and  the  length 
to  which  they  may  be  pushed ;  but  this  particular  consideration, 
although  deserving  attention  in  hepatic  diseases,  is  much  more  im- 
portant  in  the  treatment  of  those  maladies  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  further  part  of  the  present  work.  In  all  cases,  the  cir- 
cumstances external  to  the  patient,  but  acting  upon  his  system,  and 
those  which  are  intrinsic,  as  regards  his  former  state,  his  existing 
condition,  and  the  extent,  duration,  and  nature  of  his  malady. 
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jBhould  be  fullj  considered ,  wad  th^  reiafidiea»  aocotd^ig  Uy  wbat  k 
iLiicywfl  of  their  operation^  prescribed  in  AccorditQCe  with  the  views 
which  a-careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  have  led  us 
•to  entertain. 

Sect.  V. — Om  the  Treatment  of  the  m&rte  Aetwe  Farms  of 

Mepatitis. 

Blood-letting y  general  and  local.^'Tlina  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  means  which  may  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  occurring  within  the  trqpics; 
yet  it  is  one  which  is  by  no  means  so  extensively  resorted  to  by 
many  practitioners  in  India,  even,  in  the  more  active  forms  of  the 
disease,  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  circumstance,  and  the. necessity  of 
combating  the  ideas  many  entertain,  respecting  active  vascular  deple- 
tion, will  be  my  excuse  for  entering  .upon  this  particular  topic  with 
considerable  earnestness.  I  can  truly  say^  as  respects  the  different 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  as  they,  occur  in  India,  that  I 
have  had.  occasionally  to  regret  not  having  practised  blood-letting 
when  it  might  have  been  attempted  with  hopes  of  success,  or  carried 
it  sufficiently  far  to  be  really  beneficial ;  but  I  have  never  found 
that  mischief  'resulted  either  from  its  performance,  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  had  been  pushed.  Numerous  instances,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  occurred  where,— from  early  education,  the  indulgence  of  pre- 
judices, an  indifference  to  the  examination  of  those  who  have  died 
of  this  class  of  diseases,  and^  consequently,  from  , an.  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  disease  which  occasioned 
death, — sufficient  vascular  depletion  had  been,  neglected  at  that 
stage  of  the  malady  when  it  might  hare  been.most  serviceable,  and 
the  formidable.consequences  of  disease  prevented. 

The  European  practitioner  in  India  enjoys  very  great  advantages 
in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  leeches  of  the  country. 
With  these,  vascular  depletions  may  be  made  locally  rto  any  extent, 
with  a  promptitude  equal  to  venesection;  and,  amp^gst  the  greater 
number  of  those  upon  whom- he  will  be  required  to  practise, 
leeches  may  be  used  with  more  advantage,  than,  blood-letting  from 
the  arm.  Venesection  is,  however,  very  urgently  required  in  the 
present  forms  of  hepatic  disease  amongst  fuU-blooded  and  robust 
persons  who  have  recently  arrived,  in  the  counjtry,  particularly  those 
of  a  fair  complexion  and  sanguine  tempei»jwent,;  but  in  those,  local 
depletions  are  also.often  necessary.  .From  numerovs  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  the  quantity .  of  blood  d^^awn  by  the  leecahes  of 
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IncBa,  I  hate  foand  that,  one  with  another,  they  take  away  nearly 
one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  blood  each,  independently  of  ivhat 
escapes  altenvards.  The  application,  therefore,  of  from  eighteen 
to  tbirty  leeches,  ia  eqnal  to  a  Ibll  depletion  from  the  arm,  with 
the  advanlagea  of  being  near  to  t^e  diseased  olfgon,  and  of  not  pro- 
duchig  so  mnoh  exhaustion  of  the  system  as  an  eqtial  quantity 
abstracted  from  a  vein.  These  oircnmstanoes  have  generally  induced 
me  to  take  blood  locally  in  the  various  fonna  of  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  proportioning  the  quanity  abstracted  to  the  particular 
cireiunstances  of  the  disease  and  of  the  patient. 

In  the  more  active  forma  of  h^atitis  occurring  in  the  plethoric 
and  robust,  more  particularly  those  who  have  recently  arrived  in 
India,  one  or  two  full  blood-lettings  should  be  performed ;  and  the 
first  operation  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  thW  pulse,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  abstracted. 
After  this  efiB&ct  has  been  produced,  the  increased  vascular  action 
generally  returns  after  a  few  hours.    When  this  occurs,  then  the  ap- 
plication of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  leeches  over  the  right  hypochon- 
drimn  and  epigastrium  will  prove  most  beneficial.    If  the  individual 
be  robust,  and  not  much  reduced  by  these  depletions,  and  the 
symptoms  be  not  materially  relieved  after  a  few  hours,  the  above 
ntunber  may  be  repeated,  and,  after  the  bites  have  been  stopped  by 
the  application  of  any  styptic,  a  large  hot  poultice  may  be  placed 
over  the  situation  where  the  more  urgent  symptoms  were  expe- 
rienced, and  frequently  renewed.    The  bleeding  from  the  leech-bites 
should  always  be  arrested  befbre  the  application  of  hot  poultices, 
as  there  maybe  some  difficulty  of  doing  so  afterwards,  and  because 
it  is  much  better  that  an  ascertained  quantity  of  blood  should  be 
withdrawn,  than  an  indefinite  loss  of  this  fluid  be  occasioned  by 
allowing  the  bleeding  to  continue  afterwards.     The  advantages  of 
poultices  at  this  time  are  very  great,  particularly  when  the  hepatic 
disease  is  complicated  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion and  a  dysenteric  state  of  the  bowels :  they  remove  the  tension 
and  pain  felt  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  throughout  the  abdomen, 
promote  the  determination  of  the  circulating  fluids  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  equalise  the  dijstribution  of  the  blood. 

It  will  not  often  happen  that  more  than  one  depletion  from  a  vein 
is  required,  when  the  first  is  made  with  sufficient  promptitude,  and 
carried  as  far  as  it  ought.  In  plethoric  individuals,  however,  the 
inflammatory  action  going  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  is 
often  attended  with  great  congestion  and  tumefaction  of  the  organ, 
and  with  an  oppressed  state  of  the  pulse.     In  these,  the  first  deple- 
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tion  will  sometimes  produce  faintness  before  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  taken,  the  blood  abstracted  being  very  dark,  thick^  and  oily,  with 
a  glutinous,  state  of  the  serum ;  and  vascular  action^  which  was 
heretofore  oppressed  and  laboured^  becomes  more  violent  and  less 
■embarrassed*  When  this  takes  place,  a  fuller  depletion^from  the 
arm  is  required,  and  the  patient  generally  can  bear  it  better  than  he 
did  the  former ;  it  commonly,  also»  gives  more  relief, — ^the  blood 
becoming  now  more  florid  ^  and  exhibiting  either,  for  the  first  time, 
the  buffy  coat,  or  more  of  this  appearance  than  it  did  before.  But 
as  long  as  the  tongue  remains  excited,  and  pain,  anxiety,  or  tension 
are  complained  of  upon  pressure,  local  depletions  ought  to  be  pre- 
scribed,  and  followed  by  internal  remedies  calculated  to  act  upon 
the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions,  and  to  carry  them  ofE.fi:om  the 
system. 

One  or  two  full  depletions  having  been  thus  made  with  prompti- 
tude, even  the  most  plethoric  and  robust  will  seldom  require  more 
than  local  depletions  afterwards.  In  those  cases  of  the  more  active 
form  of  hepatitis  which  are  attended  with  considerable  tumefaction 
at  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondrium,  owing  to  congestion  or  en- 
largement of  the  liver  accompanying,  or  supervening  to,  the  inflam- 
matory condition,  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  to  the  seat  of 
tumefaction,  even  after  one  or  more  general  blood-lettings,  is  often 
most  serviceable,  and  tends  more  to  remove  this  state  of  fulness 
and  enlargement  than  venesection  carried  to  the  utmost  limits.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  institution  of  local  depletions,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  poulticing,  in  others,  by  blisters,  and  in  others  by  the 
nitro-muriatic  lotion,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  cure  that 
can  be  possibly  prescribed.  In  many  of  those  cases,  and  in  such 
more  particularly  as  are  characterised  by  congestion,  by  an  oppressed 
and  labouring  pulse,  an  excited  and  foul  tongue,  and  much  disorder 
of  the  alvine  evacuations,  the  blood  abstracted  by  the  leeches  is  of 
a  very  dark  colour  and  thick  consistence.  Sometimes  it  has  the 
appearance  of  tar,  with  considerable  viscidity.  These' are  evidently 
characteristic  of  a  particularly  low  condition  of  the  vital  energies 
of  the  system,  accompanied  with  congestion  and  a  loaded  state  of 
the  portal  vessels :  they  could  not  have  been  the  restdt  of  change 
which  the  blood  had  undergone  during  the  short  time  of  its  remain* 
ing  in  the  stomach  of  the  leech ;  inasmuch  as  similar  appearances 
of  this  fluid  are  not  met  with  in  cases  of  local  depletions  employed 
during  different  conditions  of  the  system,  when  the  blood  is  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  the  functions  of  the  liver  duly  performed.  la 
many  of  the  cases  wherein  this  morbid  state  of  the  circulating  fluid 
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was  apparent  upon  local  depletion,  it  has  been  found  necessarj  to 
exhibit  internally  diffusible  stimuli,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vas- 
cular load  by  which  the  portal  vessels  seemed  to  be  oppressed,  is 
removed,  and  attempts  made  to  rouse  the  languid  powers  of  secre- 
tion, and  restore  them  to  their  healthy  office. 

In  the  less  active  forms  of  hepatitis,  local  depletions,  accompanied 
with  the  other  remedies  which  I  shall  presently  point  out,  are  gene- 
rally all  that  is  necessary.  In  debilitated  patients  the  number  of 
leeches  applied  should  be  few,  and  repeated  after  two  or  three  days, 
the  object  being  merely  to  xmload  the  congested  vessels,  and  thus 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation.  Each  application  may  be 
followed  by  poultices,  as  already  directed,  by  blisters,  and  lastly  by 
the  use  of  an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  or  by  the  uitro-muriatic 
lotion ;  and  the  nitric  acid  may  be  taken  internally.  The  repeated 
application  of  leeches  on  the  right  hypochondrium,  in  those  chronic 
cases  which  are  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  viscus,  with  ob- 
structed secretion,  and  a  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  ought  never 
to  be  neglected,  and  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient  should  be 
strictly  attended  to.  In  these,  great  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  remedial  means  is  necessary,  and  should  be  exerted  with  a  strict 
relation  to  every  particular  circumstance  of  the  case. 

In  soldiers  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  who 
have  resided  for  some  time  in  a  warm  climate,  hepatitis  is  seen  in 
every  grade  of  activity,  from  the  most  acute  to  the  most  chronic  : 
tn  them,  depletions  must  be  instituted  with  great  caution.     Unless 
the  pulse  possesses  much  volume  and  strength,  general  blood- 
letting is  seldom  so  beneficial  in  this  class  of  patients  as  local 
depletions,  carried  to  a  length  proportionate  to  the  particular  con- 
dition  of  the  individual,  and   extent    and  activity  of  disease. 
Lieeches  applied  to  the  epigastric  and  h3rpochondriac  regions  are 
indispensable ;  but  the  total  abstraction  of  the  accustomed  stimulus 
should  not  be  fully  enforced  at  the  same  time,  especially  in  those 
who  are  frequently  intoxicated,  without  the  substitution  of  some 
safer  stimulant.     In  patients  of  this  description  I  have  generally 
prescribed,  in  order  that  the  necessary  local  depletions  might  be 
made  with  advantage,  and  without  lowering  too  far  the  energies  of 
the  system,  the  spirit  of  nitric  aether,  the  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia, the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  opiated  tincture  of  camphor, 
or  the  spirits  of  lavender ;  and  allowed  an  occasional  glass  of  weak 
punch,  with  as  light  and  nutritious  a  diet  as  the  digestive  organs 
•apparently  could  manage. 

In  that  sub-acute  form  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
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liver  which  is  attended  with  a  veiy  acrid  and  morbid  state  of  the 
biliary  secretions,  and  which  is  frequently  productive  of  inflam- 
matory  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  intestines,  and 
dysenteric  symptoms,  with  pain  upon  pressure  on  the  caecum,  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  leeches  over  the  right  hypochon- 
driac regioUi  and  over  the  situation  of  the  caecum,  will  always 
prove  beneficial.  The  leeches  should  be  repeated  until  the  s3rmptoms 
are  relieved,  and  be  followed  by  poultices,  or  by  a  blister :  at  the 
same  time,  the  morbid  secretions  should  be  evacuated,  by  appro- 
priate aperients ;  and,  after  the  inflcfflfimatory  action  has  been  sub- 
dued, the  secreting  fonetions  of  the  liver  and  intestines  should  be 
restored  to  their  healthy  state  by  a  short  mercurial  course.  When 
tenesmus  has  supervened,  in  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the  hver, 
I  have  generally  applied  from  ten  to.  eighteen  leeches  to  the  sacrum 
with  advantage,  both  as  respects  the  disease  of  the  liver  and  this 
particular  sjmptom.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  good  effects  of  local  depletions  in  other  situa- 
tions than  in  that  more  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the,  diseased 
organ.  I  have  generally  preferred  the  latter,  chiefly  oh  account  of 
the  subsequent  application  of  hot  fomentations  and  poultices,  as 
already  alluded  to ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing a  number  of  leeches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  as  prac- 
tised by  French  physicians,  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
iSir  George  Ballingall,  and  others,  in  all  the  forms  of  hepatitis  and 
congestion  of  the  liver,  and  more  particularly  when  attended  with 
dysenteric  symptoms,  is  calculated  to  prove  of  great  service. 
>  It  may  appear,  perhaps,  incredible  to  many  of  my  readers,  after 
having  perused  the  observations  already  made  upon  the  habits  ^d 
modes  of  living  of  many  Europeans  in  India,  that  there  should  be 
still  found  practitioneni  who  espouse  opinions  unfavourable  to  the 
employment  of  vascular  depletions  in  the  hepatitis. of  India,  and 
who  place  their  sole  reliance  upon  the  use  of  mercury  or  nitric  acid 
for  the  removal  of  the  disease ;  yet  such  is  th^  case,,  although  the 
number  is  daily  diminishing,  and  more  correct  views  are  becoming 
very  general.  Many  reject  depletions  altogether,  because  they 
consideF  that  the  state  of  the  patient  does  not  admit  of  the  institu- 
tion of  venesection ;  and  as  they  believe  that  .general  depletion 
cannot  be  ventured  upon,  .because  of  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the 
spurious  symptoms  of  debility  present,  which,  in  short,  is  oppress 
sion  of  the  vital  power ;  so  they  overlook  the  fact,  that, .  in  the 
diseases  of  internal  viscera  particularly,  local  depletions  may  be 
performed,  and  even  repeatied,  with  the  best  effects,  where  venesec 
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tioii  wotdd  be  injurious,  or,  at  least,  of  doubtful  advantage.  They 
also  overlook  an  important  circumstance  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  energies  of  the  system,  frequently  observed 
in  hepatic  diseases;  namdy,  that  the  pulse  may  be  weak  and  small, 
simply  from  congestion  alone,  or  from  this  state  accompanying  the 
iBflanuBatory  action,  and  from  the  blood  being  determined  to  the 
internal  viscera,  and  abstracted  in  an  equal  degree  from  the  extre- 
mities and  surface  of  the  body ;  and  thus  from  its  accumulation  in 
these  viscera,  oppressing,  but  not  altogether  overwhelming,  the 
powers  of  Hie.  In  almost  all  such  cases  the  pulse  rises,  and  the 
energies  of  thd  frame  are  /estored  by  the  local  depletions,  even 
when  a  general  depletion,  in  -some  few  instances,  might  not  be  borne 
well  by  the  patient;  This  is  a  point  most  deserving  of  attention ; 
fbr  to  reject  depletion  altogether,  because  blood-letting  from  the 
arm  may  not  safely  be  ventured  upon,  is  as  illogical  in  reasoning  as 
it  is  most  detrimental  in  practice. 

*I%o6e  who  reason  against  the  employment  of  vascular  depletions, 
flmd  rest  their  sole  hopes  upon  the  early  induction  of  the  mercurial 
netkmint&e  system,  support  their  opinions  by  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  hepatitis  in  India,  and  that  it  differs  altogether 
from  inflammation  of  this  organ  as  observed  in  temperate  climates. 
I  will  allow  a  difference  in  some  respects ;  but  by  no  means  con* 
sider  it  to  be  so  great  as  they  are  desirous  of  establishing.     Inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  when  attacking  its  internal  structure,  is  an 
extifemely  silent  and  insidious  disease,  assuming  ofl;en  the  appear- 
ance of  dysentery,  and  characterised  very  frequently  by  disorder  or 
obstmction  of  the  biliary  secretion.    But  this  particular  form  of 
hepatic  inflammation,  although  a  very  frequent  one  in  India,  is  not 
altogether  confined  to  that  hemisphere.    Practitioners  of  experience 
have  i^emarked  similar  forms  of  the  disease  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  even  in  Europe*;  although  they  may  be  much  less  fre- 
quent in  these  climates  than  in  India.     A  somewhat  similar  ^com- 
plication of  indanunation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  with  dysentery 
haaft  been  observed  in  Europe,  more  particularly  in  the  warmer 
countries  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  although  the  connexion  was 
not  detected  until  upon  examination  after  death.     When  we  con- 
sider the  very  few  bodies  examined  in  the  times  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Cleghom,  Lind,  and  Clark,  and  that  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  other 
organic  changes,  were  frequently  found  in  those  who  were  examined 

*  See  Portal,  sor  la  Nature  et  Traitement  des  Maladies  du  Foie,  pp.  569,  570, 
et  pasrim.  Pringle  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  &c.  p.  221 — 224.  Cleghom 
oil  the  Diseases  of  MinoK»»  p.  227. 
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after  having  died  of  dysenteric  complaints^  we  must  consider  the 
connexion  of  the  bowel  disease  with  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver  very  intimate  in  the  countries  of  Europe  to  which  their 
inquiries  were  confined,  if  indeed  the  former  disease  did  not  entirely 
onginate  in  and  depend  upon  the  latter.  The  observations  upon 
the  hepatitis  of  India  contained  in  Dr.  Saunders's  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  have  tended  much  to  encourage  the  opinion,  that 
hepatitis  is  not  only  a  more  frequent  disease  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere than  in  any  other  part,  but  is  also  there  distinct  in  its  cha^^ 
racters  from  the  inflammation  of  the  liver  observed,  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  requiring  a  different  method  of  cure.  The 
only  difference  between  the  hepatitis  of  India  and  of  other  countries, 
consists  in  its  being  more  frequent  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
from  the  internal  structure  of  the  organ,  producing,  from  the  low 
sensibility  with  which  this  structure  is  endowed,  comparatively 
little  disturbance  of  the  system  when  it  is  in  a  state  even  of  active 
inflammation,  and  still  less  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  of  a 
slow,  sub-acute,  or  chronic  nature,  but  occasioning  marked  disorder 
of  the  secreting  function  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  bile  itself,  and 
consequent  disease  in  the  alimentary  canal,  more  particularly  of  the 
large  intestines. 

But  as  inflammation  attacking  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  not 
confined  to  India,  or  to  tropical  countries  generally,  so  is  the  com- 
plication of  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  with  disease  of 
the  bowels  also  extended  to  other  climates  and  countries,  whenever 
circumstances  are  present  which  are  calculated  to  produce  the 
original  malady,  and  to  favour  the  supervention  of  the  consecutive 
disorder.  The  causes  giving  rise  to  disease  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  bowels,  either  in  their  separate  or  in  their  compli* 
cated  forms  of  existence,  are  present  in  India  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  particularly  those  to  which  soldiers  and  sailors  are  exposed : 
hence,  in  some  measure,  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence ;  but 
that  they  are  also  often  present  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  and 
produce  nearly  similar  effects,  in  both  the  western  hemisphere  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  various  pub- 
lications upon  hepatic  diseases  and  dysentery,  as  observed  in  these 
parts  of  the  globe,  which  have  issued  from  the  press  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Inflammation  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  attended 
very  frequently  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  with 
tumefaction  of  the  organ,  and  with  an  irregular  state  of  the  bowels, 
readily  running  into  adysenteric  form,  and  constituting  what  is  not 
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improperly  called  hepatic  dysentery.  Let  me  for  a  moment  adver^ 
to  the  almost  uniform  appearances  met  with  upon  examination  of 
the  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. Do  not  these  appearances  evince,  in  every  instance,  either 
inflamniation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  large  intestines,  ii^ 
almost  every  stage  of  its  progress,  or  some  one  of  its  legitimate  conse> 
quences  ?  In  what  manner  can  this  condition  be  removed,  or  any 
one  of  its  effects  prevented,  but  by  decided  antiphlogistic  measures 
actively  exercised  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ?  No  person 
wlio  possesses  just  views  of  the  operation  of  mercurial  preparations 
upon  the  system,  can  suppose  that  the  specific  operation  of  this 
mineral  will  be  readily  induced  in  the  system,  during  inflammatory 
diseases^  before  depletions  have  been  instituted ;  or  can  doubts  if 
the  use  of  this  agent  be  persisted  in  before  such  depletions  have  been 
performed,  that  the  irritable  state  of  the  pulse  will  be  increased, 
and  the  supervention  of  abscess  of  the  liver  thereby  promoted.  I 
will  not  deny,  that  if  the  disease  of  the  liver  be  of  a  chronic  form^ 
and  occur  in  those  who  possess  a  languid  or  weak  circulation,  the 
mercurial  action  may  be  speedily  induced^  full  ptyalism  ensue,  and 
the  disease  quickly  removed ;  but  if  ptyalism  be  not  soon  produced, 
and  the  mercurial  treatment  be  persisted  in  for  <;po  long  a  period^ 
much  serious  mischief  will  often  ensue,  more  particulai-ly  if  any  con-^ 
stitutional  inaptitude  to  the  specific  influence  of  the  mercury  exist. 
Mercurials,  Purgatives,  and  Laxatives, — When  describing  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  I  stated,  that  in 
nearly  all  its  forms,  the  biliary  secretion  is  much  altered  in  quality^ 
and  very  frequently  diminished  in  quantity ;  and  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  condition  of  the  bile,  the  secretions  poured  out  from 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  more  particularly  of  the 
large  intestines,  are  also  of  a  morbid  state.  In  order  to  remove 
these  disorders,  in  addition  to  the  depletory  means  already  treated 
of,  purgatives  should  be  given,  and  repeated  daily ;  so  that  further 
disease  be  not  induced  by  the  remora  of  the  morbid  secretions  in 
any  part  of  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose,  immediately  after  the 
first  vascular  depletion,  a  full  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given,  as 
this  medicine  appears  to  be  the  most  beneficial  in  inflammatory 
states  of  the  system,  the  most  active  in  eliciting  a  healthy  secretion 
of  bile,  and  the  most  efficient  in  dissolving  that  viscid  and  tenacious 
secretion  which  covers  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  at 
the  commencement  of  nearly  all  the  disorders  affecting  the  organs 
of  digestion.  Unless  the  patient  has  come  under  treatment  early 
in  the  day,  .when  this  medicine  must  be  given  immediately,  I  pre&y 
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the  exhibition  of  it  at  bed-time,  as  it  will  then  not  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  patient  by  its  operation,  and  will  have  had  time  to  pro- 
duce its  effects  upon  the  secreting  viscera  before  morning ;  when  a 
brisk  purgative  should  be  given,  in  order  to  carry  out  of  the  system 
accumulated' faeces,  and  those  morbid  secretions  which  the  previous 
exhibition  of  the  calomel  had  prepared  for  removal.  One  of  the 
b^st  •  cathartics  for  this  purpose  is  the  common  purging  powder, 
consisting  of  supertartrate  of  potash  and  jalap.  This  powder  gene- 
rally procures  a  full  but  not  frequent  evacuation,  and  produces  less 
irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels  than  any  other  which 
can  be  employed.  Next  to  it,  castor  oil,  or  the  common  black 
draught,  as  it  is  usually  prepared ;  or,  what  is  yet  better,  particu- 
larly  when  the  energies  of  the  system  are  much  impaired,  the  com- 
bination  •f  the  compound  infusion  of  senna  with  the  compound 
infusion  of  gentian,  to  which  maybe  added  some  cathartic  or  laxa- 
tive neutral  salt,  or  thesp.  ammon.  arom.,  the  sp.  aether,  nitr.,  and 
any  corrigent  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  warrant. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  of  other 
diseases,   in  warm  climates,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  pest  of  the  patient  by  exhibiting  purgatives  so  as  to  operate 
through  the  night.    In  cases  where,  owing  to  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
the  rest  is  thus  disturbed,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  practitioner 
to  allay  this  disorder  during  the  hours  of  repose,  by  means  of  an 
anodyne  draught  or  enema,  and  to  give  a  purgative  powder  or 
draught  early  in  the  morning.  Even  when  it  is  our  wish  to  continue 
the  exhibition  of  full  doses  of  calomel,  they  may  be  still  given  at 
bed^time,  ih>  conjunction  with  an  anodyne  draught  or  enema,  with- 
out counteracting  this  intention ;  for  calomel,  given  at  night  in  a 
full  dose,  will  seldom  or  ever  operate  before  morning.     There  is 
nothing  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  energies  of  the  frame  more 
throughout  a  long  illness  than  the  enjoyment  of  repose  during  the 
night;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  more  to  lower  them 
than  frequent  calls  to  stool  during  the  hours  devoted  to  repose.    In 
many  situations,  also,  within  the  tropics,  especially  where  there  is 
a  free  ingress  of  the  night  air,  and  when  the  nights  are  comparatively 
cold,  damp,  and  chilly,  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  most  active 
causes  of  disease,— causes  which,  although  they  will  not  frequently 
induce  a  difierent  disorder  from  that  under  which  he  is  then  labour- 
ing, wiU  generally  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  heighten  the  danger 
from  the  one  with  which  he  is  afflicted. 

If  the  exhibition  of  twenty  grains  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  and  a 
purgative  in  the  morning,  saline  diaphoretics  being  given  through 
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the  day,  affect  the  mouth,  which  frequently,  bappena  when  vasdlilar 
depledon  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  ptyalism  should  ha 
quickly  induced ;  hutafter  its  superyention»  mercurials  ought  toba 
laid  aside  for  a  time.  The  reason  of  recommendtog  the  &peedj  in. 
duction  of  ptyalism  after  the  mouth  becomes  affected,  is  an  idea 
which  I  entertain  respecting  the  influence  of  the  ccmstitutional^^cto 
of  mercury  upon  inflammation  of  the  liver;  namely,  that  to  induce 
the  mercurial  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  indicated  byslight 
soreness  of  the  gums, -and  to  exhibit  mercury  or  calomel  in  small 
quantities,  firequently  repeated  with  this  view,  is  to  keep  up  a  state 
of  slow  inflammatory  action  in  the  secreting  substance  of  the  live^, 
which  may  of  itself  terminate  in  abscess ;  whilst,  if  the  full  opera- 
tion  of  mercurial  remedies  be  speedily  induced,  and  ptyalism 
become  abundant,  a  derivation  from  the  seat  of  disease  is  .occa* 
sioned  to  the  mouth  and  salivary  apparatus,  the  disea^e  in  the  liver 
speedily  subsides,  and  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  restored  to 
their  healthy  state.  I  believe  that  much  evil  very  frequently 
results  from  the  general  habit  of  giving  too  frequent  doses  of  calo- 
mel with  a  view  of  inducing  the  constituticmal  effects  of  mercury. 
Those  who  prescribe  five  grains  of  calomel  every  three  or  four 
hours,  with  this  view,  produce  much  greater  irritation  of  the  ali. 
mentary  canal,  are  longer  in  obtaining  their  objeqt,  and  exhibit 
much  more  calomel  for  the  removal  of  the  disease,  than  those  who 
give  twenty  grains  only  at  bed-time.  This  latter  dose  ^cts  as  a 
sedative  to  the  irritable  stomach  in  this  disease,  whiist  smaller  doses 

* 

increase  .the  irritability  of  this  viscus  when  it  is  present,  and  often 
induce  it  where  it  was  previously  absent. 

Where  much  disorder  of  the  bowels  exists  or  supervenes  during 
the  course  of  the  disease,  the  calomel  may  be  given  with  one  or  two 
grsins  of  opinm^  and  as  much -powdered  ipecacuanha,  or  an  ianodyne 
jiraxsgfitf  exhibited  at  the  same  time.  In  order  also  to  sheath  or 
protect,  in  such  cases,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  intestines 
from  theirritatingeffects  of  the  morbid  secretions  passing  through 
them,  emollient  enemata  should  be  thrown  up,  and  the  more  gentle 
aperients  given.  When  calomel  has  been  exhibited  in  the  manner 
nowstated,  it  will  often  soon  affect  the  system,  in  addition  to  its 
operation  upon  the  functions  of  secretion,  and  upon  the  secietions 
themselves ;.' and  thi$  will  be  induced  with  a  celerity  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  with  which  vascular  depletions  have  been  performed. 
£ut  in  many  eases^  particularly  those  in  which  the  4symptoms  dis- 
appeared quickly  after  blood-lettings  the  patient  recovers  so  rapidly, 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  calomel  at  bed-time  is  left  off,  the  hepatic 
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and  intestinal  functions  having  been  restored  to  their  healthy  statiis,^ 
before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  produce  the  specific  effects  of 
the  medicine  upon  the  system.  Hence  I  have  been  led  to  state*, 
that  if  the  constitutional  effects  of  calomel,  when  given  in  the  man-, 
ner  here  recommended,  do  supervene,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  being  favourable  to  the  speedy  removal  of  the  disease ; 
but  to  continue  to  give  calomel,  or  to  exhibit  mercurials,  after  the 
secretions  have  been  restored  to  their  healthy  state,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  have  subsided,  is  to  occasion  inordinate  excitation 
of  the  functions  of  an  organ  which  has  recently  suffered  from  dia- 
'case,  and  which  is  but  too  prone  to  resume  the  morbid  state. 

When  the  gums  become  tender  from  the  use  of  calomel,  as 
recommended,  the  speedy  induction  of  ptyalism  may  be  procured^ 
if  the  symptoms  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  but  not 
otherwise.  If  the  secretions  have  assumed  a  healthy  character, 
and  the  signs  of  disease  have  vanished,  then  no  further  exhibition 
of  mercurial  medicines  need  be  practised  until  the  state  of  the 
•bowels  require  them;  and  gentle  tonics,  with  alteratives  and  salioe 
•aperients,  may  be  given,  in  order  to  restore  tone  to  the  digestire 
organs,  and  promote  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  But 
if  the  secretions  and  stools  still  remain  morbid  ;  if  any  disorder  can 
be  detected,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  in  the  seat  of 
the  liver  or  in  the  abdomen ;  if  the  tongue  be  not  natural ;  and 
if  ,^he  countenance  be  sallow  or  unhealthy, — the  speedy  induction 
of  ptyalism  will  then  often  prove  of  service.  If,  however,  we  fail 
in  inducing  this  effect  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  we  shall 
generally  find  it  detrimental  to  continue  this  plan  any  longer.  The 
means  by  which  the  speedy  induction  of  the  mercurial  action  may 
be  accomplished  are  various;  but  that  most  to  be  relied  upon  is 
mercurial  inimction,  performed  thrice  a  day,  with  a  combination  of 
camphor  with  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient  taking  the  usual 
full  dose  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  combined  with  James's  powder,  or 
antimonial  powder  and  opium.  The  combination  of  calomel  with  any 
of  the  preparations  of  antimony  tends  greatly  to  hasten  the  specifie 
effects  of  mercurial  medicines,  particularly  after  blood-letting.  The 
pil.  hydrarg.,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel,  may  also 
be  given  during  the  day,  in  order  to  promote  the  same  end,^  and 
emollient  en^mata  thrown  up,  to  allay  any  irritation  which  may 
supervene  in  the  large  intestines ;  whilst  an  occasional  cooling  pur^- 
gative,  or  an  aperient,  should  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  evacuatK 
•ing  the  morbid  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions  which  rapidly  fom^ 

*  See  "  Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India^'^ 
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in  hepatic  diseases,  and  which,  if  not  removed  from  the  bowels, 
would  speedily  induce  ulceration  in  the  situations  in  which  they 
might,  even  for  a  short  time,  lodge.  As  soon  as  ptyalism  has  been 
produced  by  these  decisive  means,  then  the  employmeiit  of  allmer-^ 
curial  remedies  should  be  intermitted,  and  gentle  tonics,  combined 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  with  saline  aperients,  and  a  light, 
nutritious  diet,  ought  to  be  prescribed.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
hepatic  diseases,  to  continue  this  effect  upon  the  salivary  apparatus 
above  a  few  days ;  for  its  influence  upon  the  disease  is  produced  in 
a  short  time. 

The  observations  which  have  been  now  offered  respecting  the 
employment  of  purgatives  and  mercurials,  have  a  stricter  reference 
to  the  more  active  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  liver.  In  the  sub* 
"acute  and  less  active  cases,  particularly  those  which  have  been  of 
somewhat  long  standing,  or  which  have  supervened  to  previous 
attacks  of  disease  of  this  viscus,  the  use  of  deobstruent  and  saline 
aperients  and  purgatives,  alternated  with  mild  mercurials  and 
alteratives,  and  occasionally  with  a  full  dose  of  calomel  at  bed* 
time,  is  generally  most  beneficial,  particularly  when  local  depletions 
have  been  employed  with  sufficient  decision.  If  these  means  fail 
of  producing  a  decided  influence  over  the  disease,  then  the  prac* 
titioner  should  endeavour  to  induce,  as  quickly  as  posssble»  the 
full  effects  of  mercury,  after  the  appearance  of  which  mercurial 
remedies  may  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  laid  aside. 

When  great  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  accompany 
the  inflammatory  state,  repeated  leeching  is  requisite;  and  a 
•regular  and  decided  purgative  course  should  be  followed  up.  In 
these  cases,  however,  saline  purgatives,  such  as  the  sulphates  of 
soda  and  magnesia,  procure  only  watery  stools,  and  harass  the 
patient.  If  these  be  given,  they  should  be  combined  with  the  com* 
pound  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  senna  and  gentian  ;  and,  if  necessary^ 
the  tincture  of  jalap  may  be  added.  Purgative  enemata  may  be 
also  exhibited;  and  in  order  to  emulge  the  biliary  ducts,  and  by 
this  means  overcome  the  congestion  of  the  organ,  twenty  grains  of 
i^alomel  should  be  given  every  night,  followed  by  a  purgative  in  the 
morning,  until  a  decided  effect  is  produced  upon  the  disease*  After 
the  local  depletions  have  been  employed,  and  the  inflammatory 
Action  entirely  removed,  blistering  on  the  region  of  the  liver  is 
beneficial,  and  should  never  be  neglected  ;  and  in  the  more  chronic 
and  obstinate  cases,  the  blister  should  be  kept  open,  or  an  issue  be 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  side. 

Purgatives  and  laxatives  operate  more  copiously  after  full  deple* 
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tions ;  and  the  action  of  blisters  upon  the  region  of  the  liver  tends 
both  to  promote  this  ejQfect,  and  to  procure  a  freer  secretion  of  mpze 
healthy  bile.  In  no  instance  of  inflaa^natory  or  oUiQr  a^tack»  of 
disease  of  the  liver,  should  the  physician  neglect  to  inspect  the 
motions  passed  by  the  patient ;  §ot  it  is  chiefly  by  the  condition  of 
these  that  we  are  informed  respecting  the  Qperation  of  the  remedies, 
the  secretions  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  patient's  account  of  th^m  ought  never  to  be  depended 
upon. 

On  other  Means  of  Cure  which  frequently  prove  Ifeneficidl^ — 
The  remedies  of  which  I.  have  already  treated  generally  prove  of 
themselves  sufficient  for  the  removal .  of  the  more  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  Whatever  derangements  rc^main.to  be  cobol- 
bated  after  these  remedies  have  been  employed. partake  inost  fire^ 
quently  of  that  character  which  the  more  chronic  disorders  of  the 
liver  assume ;  and  the  same  treatment  which  the  latter  .require  is 
also  beneficial  in  them.  Even  after  the  most  acute  symptoms,  of 
the  disease  have  yielded,  and  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs 
have  been  restored  to  a  certain  extent,  still  it  often  occurs  that  ca9i»- 
siderable  torpor  of  the  diseased  viscus  continues,  and  a  course  of 
gentle  laxatives  and  deobstruents,  combined  with  tonics,.  i9^>|]fsqmre.d» 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  secreting  power,  of  thCi  liver,  of 
stimulating  the  sluggish  bowels,  and  imparting  tone. to  the  frame 
generally.  That  an  organ  which  has  heiea  the  seat  of  acute  disease, 
and  which  has  most  probably  suffered  in  some  degree  in  it9:  organi- 
sation as  well  as  in  its  functions,  idiould  have  its  actions  impai|re4 
for  some  time  after  the  more  urgent  disorder  is  relieved,,  may  .be  rear- 
sonably  expected.  This  state  of  function,  whether  it  he  the>  oonse*- 
quence  of  acute  disease,  or  the  concomitant  of  chronic  derangem^nti 
ought  to  receive  due  attention  ftom  the  practitioner.  To  fulfil:  the 
purposes  of  removal,  the  different  relations  of  deficient  energy  of 
the  liver  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  treatment  directed  accords 
ingly.  When  an  inactive  state  of  secretion  is  present  after  a/outa  or 
sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  viscus,  the  state  of  the  orgiin»..48 
regards  the  existence  of  pain,  or  of  tumefaction  or  enlargement 
ought  to  be  carefully  inquired  into.  If  etilargement  he  ^etecte^ 
then  small  doses  of  the  blue-pill,  either  alone  or  combined.  wiUi 
Flummer's-pill,  may  be  given  at  night,  loqal  depletion  haying  been 
satisfactorily  premised ;  and  weak  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts,  or 
the  infiisions  of  senna  and  gentian,  either  alon^  or  with  saUs,  or  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  may  be  taken  .early  in  the  mornmg.  If 
impaured  and  mprbid  secretion  proceed  from  slow:  and  insidious 
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disease,  and  U  connected  either  with  congestion  in  the  hianchea  of 
the  vena  portse,  or  with  accumulations  of  ios pisaated  or  viscid  bOe 
in  the  hepatic  ducts,  or  with  chronic  inflammatory  .action  and  a 
morbid  state  of  the  bowels,  local  depletions  muat  not  be  over- 
looked ;  the  mercurial  remedies  should  be  pushed  .&rther,  mer- 
curial inunction  on  the  r^on  of  the  liver  employed,  and  a  fidl 
dose  of  calomel  given  at  bed- time  every  third  night,,  and  followed  in 
the  morning  by  die  common  puiging  powder,  or  cathartic  d«aught. 
If  these  means  fail  of  producmg  a  decided  advan^ge,  the  gseater 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  both  hypochondria  should  be  sponged 
night  and  morning  with  the  nitro-muriatic  lotion,  or  the  patient 
should  use  as  a  common  beverage,  of  which  he  should  drink  fre- 
quently, the  nitric  acid  in  a  state  of  weak  solution.    This  is  gene- 
rally very  grateful  to  the  patient;  and  if  the  acid  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  gentle  excitation  of  the  salivary 
secretion,  much  benefit  will  often  be  experienced  from  it.     There 
are  very  few  remedies  which  are  more -deserving. notice  &an  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid  lotion,  and  the  internal  use  of  nitric,  acid,  in 
cases  of  acute  hepatitis,  after  active  depletions  mi,  mercury  have 
been  used :  they  promote  the  return  of  strength  and  the  healthy 
establishment  of  the  biliary  secretion;  and  if  deobstnient  laxatives, 
with  suitable  regimen,  be  prescribed,  and  adhered  to  during  their 
use,  they  remove  obstructions,  and  promote  a  free  circulation  in 
the  vessels  of  the  liver.     As  a  restorative  of  the  energies  of  the 
system  after  mercurial  courses,  they  have  generally  proved  bene- 
ficial,  particularly  when  conjoined  with  the  cautious  exhibition  of 
gentle  tonics,  with  light  but  nutritious  diet,  and  suitable  regimen. 

On  the  Treatment  of,  the  Complicaiiona  of  Acute  Sepatiti^. 
— Active  inflammation  of  the  liver  ofl;en  afiects  the  stomadi,  somet- 
times  symptomatically,  at  other  times  flrom  the  proximity  of  tthe 
part  inflamed  to  this  viscus,  or  from  the  eictension  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  to  it.    In  either  case,  the  removal  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  stomach  must  depend  upon  the  treatment  adopted  for 
the  primary  disease.    There  can  be  no  means  more  efficient  in  ful- 
filling this  intention,  and,.in  protecting  the  stomach  firom  disorder, 
than  the  active  depletory  treatment  just  advocated ;  and  where  it  is 
practised  sufficiently  early  in  the  disease,  I  have  seldom  observed 
inflammatory  action  extend  from  the  Uver  to  this  viscus.     Li  those 
cases,  however,  which  have  been  neglected  at  their  ccnnmencement 
or  which  have  been  treated  too  exclui^ively  by  means  of  onerciry, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  salivation,  to  the  neglect  of  ai^eient 
depletion,  the^superyention  of  gastritis  to  hepatitis  is  not.aQiUnfio- 
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quent  occurrence ;  the  stomach  being  found  inflamed  upon  exami- 
nation after  death,  and  glued  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  sometimes  also  to  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  by  means  of 
coagulable  lymph  effused  from  the  inflamed  surfaces.  I  have 
known  cases  wherein  gastritis  had  supervened  in  its  more  danger- 
ous form^ — ^with  cold  extremities,  quick  and  weak  pulse,  collapse 
of  the  features,  great  pain,  .anxiety,  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  cold  perspirations,— -during  the  treatment  of  the 
hepatic  disea  e ;  and  where  these  symptoms  were  mistaken  for  those 
of  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  treated  accordingly,  the  patient  dying 
of  the  gastritis,  without  having  undergone  any  depletion,  and  where 
little  further  was  attempted  than  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  or 
tonics,  or  the  induction  of  the  specific  effects  of  the  mercury, 
which  the  existing  febrile  action,  and  tLe  condition  of  disease  and 
of  system,  prevented  from  supervening. 

In  the  complication  of  gastritis  with  active  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  the  treatment  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  already  stated.  Deple- 
tions are  obviously  requisite,  particularly  copious  local  depletions, 
which  should  be  repeated,  and  followed  by  the  application  of  hot 
poultices,  as  long  as  tenderness  is  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Large  doses  of  calomel  should  be  combined  with  opium,  and  the 
bowels  excited  to  action  by  means  of  cathartic  enemata.  When 
the  inflammatory  action  is  subdued,  then  blisters,  applied  to  the 
stomach  and  right  hypochondriura,  are  generally  beneficial,  with 
the  other  details  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  section  on  the 
Treatment  of  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach.  In  every  mode  of 
complication  between  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  the 
treatment  which  is  best  calculated  to  remove  the  one  will  generally 
relieve  the  other.  The  only  precaution  which  should  be  attended 
to  is  not  to  irritate  the  inflamed  stomach  by  the  exhibition  of  stimu« 
lating  or  acrid  piu-gatives  :  either  the  administration  of  purgatives 
by  the  mouth  should  be  postponed  (with  the  exception  of  the  full 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  which  directly  tend  to  subdue  the  dis- 
•ease  in  the  stomach,)  until  the  more  acute  symptoms  are  subdued,, 
^r  those  which  are  given  should  be  the  least  likely  to  irritate  this 
viscus,  and  be  possessed  of  cooling  properties ;  such  as  the  super-tar* 
trate  or  tartrate  of  potash, or  the  soda  tartarizata,  dissolved  in  tama« 
rind  water.  Purging  enemata  should  be  frequently  thrown  up,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  occasionally  immersed  in  a  warm  bath. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver,  particularly  in  its  active  form  is  not 
tinfrequently  complicated  with  thoracic  disease.  When  acute  inflanx- 
mation  attacks  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver^  and,  nearly  sinmK 
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ianeously,  the  pleura  and  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  depletions,  both 
general  and  local,  are  imperatively  called  for,  and  should  be  prac- 
tised with  boldness  until  the  inflammatory  signs  entirely  disappear, 
after  which  blisters  should  be  applied ;  but  in  no  case  ought  these 
latter  to  be  prescribed  until  the  inflammatory  action  has  been 
subdued. 

In  the  complication  of  hepatitis  with  thoracic  disease,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  which  is  the  primary  disorder.  On  many  occa- 
sions, disease  supervenes  in  the  form  of  pleuritis,  or  pneumonia, 
and  seems  to  extend  to  the  liver,  owing  to  the  predisposition  of  this 
organ  to  undergo  inflammatory  action,  either  from  the  pre-existence 
of  functional  derangement,  or  some  other  cause.  In  many  instances, 
the  inflammation  extends  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver  to 
the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  and  thence  to  the  costal  pleura  and  lungs 
themselves.  In  those  cases  where  much  congestion  accompanies 
the  inflammatory  action  of  the  convex  part  of  the  right  lobe,  which 
owing  to  the  congested  state,  rises  high  into  the  right  thoracic  cavity, 
carrying  the  diaphragm  before  it,  pneumonia  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely sunulated,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  this  part  of 
the  liver  is  enlarged,  and  the  functions  of  the  right  lung  impeded. 
The  dyspnoea  and  cough  which  accompany  this  state  of  acute 
hepatitis  often  render  it  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish between  it  and  pneumonia.  When  the  lungs  or  pleura^ 
or  both,  are  simultaneously  afiected  withtlie  liver,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  present  the  chief  signs  of  both  diseases  5  yet,  on  many 
occasions,  this  complication  may  be  viewed  as  being  either  simple 
pneumonia,  or  an  uncomplicated  hepatitis.  The  extent  to  which  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  rises  into  the  right  thoracic  cavity,  in  some 
cases,  and  thus  simulates  pneumonia, — even  though  the  viscera  in 
this  cavity  be  perfectly  sound,  the  lungs  being  only  compressed  by 
the  enlarged  liver, — may  readily  be  inferred.  When  the  symptoms  of 
disease  are  referred  chiefly  to  the  chest,  the  state  of  the  respiration 
and  the  character  of  the  cough  j  the  absence  of  the  sputa  marking 
disease  of  the  lungs ;  the  state  of  the  digestive  and  alvine  ftinctions  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  faecal  evacuations,  and  of  the  urine  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance ;  the  colour  and  condition  of  the  skin* 
the  states  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  ;  and  the  general  character  of 
the  pulse ;  will  readily  enable  the  practitioner  to  decide  whether  the 
liver  Or  the  lungs  is  the  seat  of  disease ;  and,  in  complicated  casesy 
^hat  share  of  disorder  is  to  be  referred  to  each. 

Disease,  nevertheless,  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  not  unfirequently 
laet  with  upon  examination  after  death,  although  it  was  scarcely 
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detected  during  life,  in  several  of  the  more  chronic  casesof  h^Mu 
titisy  more  particularly  those  in  which  inflammation  of  an  acute 
character  had  commenced  in  the  convex  part  of  the  right,  lohe^  and 
had  heen  only  partially  suhdued;  so  that  some  one  of  its  conse* 
quenceSy  such  as  abscess,  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parts,  had  supervened.  Thus,  adhesions  between  the  lungs  and 
costal  pleura,  or  between  the  lungs  and  diaphragm,  have  been  ob- 
served both  recent  and  apparently  of  an  old  date ;  effusions  of  fluid 
into  the  thoracic  cavity ;  and  tubercles,  or  small  vomicae,  in  jbhe 
lungs,  when  the  pulmonic  symptoms  present  had  been,  but  little 
attended  to,  and  been  viewed  merely  as  symptomatic  of  the  hepatic 
disease.  The  necessity  of  discriminating  between  the  complications 
of  actual  disease  and  the  mere  presence  of  symptomatic  disorder  of 
function,  is  fully  evinced  by  such  occurrences;  and  where  the 
practice  is  not  to  deplete. largely  in  hepatic  disease,  such  complica- 
tions are  very  liable  to' supervene,  and  when  they  have  supervened, 
are  extremely  prone  to  an  un&vomrable  termination. 

This  result  of  observation,  during  diflerent  periods  of  my  prac- 
tice in  hematic  diseases,  has  confirmed  my  opinion  as  to  tb|$  pro- 
priety of  decisive  antiphlogistic  measures  in  all  cases  of  active 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  not  merely  as  being  calculated  to  renaove 
it  in  its  primary  seat,  but  as  being  most  essentially  beneficial  in  pre* 
venting  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  adjoining  viscerft,  and  of 
removing  inflammation  when  it  has  thus  made  progress,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  has  occurred  simultaneously  in  two  or  more  organs 
or  structures. 

In  the  complication  -of  hepatitis  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonia, 
active  depletions  are  especially  required,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  are  necessary  to  their  fullest  extent.  Copious 
.purging  should  never  be  n^lected ;  and  during  the  periods  inter- 
vening between  the  exhibition  of.  aperients  or  purgatives,  g^n^ 
diaphoretics,  with  the  sp.  aether,  nitr.,  and  the  liq.  a9tim.  ta^t 
should  be  exhibited.  Antimonial  preparations  ought  never  to  be 
omitted,  whenever  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  disease  either 
already  exists  in  the  thorax,  or  is  advancing  from  the  liver  to  that 
cavity.  They  may  be  given,  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  along  with  other  saline  medicines,  or  with  nitre 
and  demulcents,  with  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  or  with  the  different 
preparations  of  mercury.  When  exhibited  iii  this  manner,  they 
may  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  occasion  some  degree  of  nausea.  But 
if  inflammatory  action  evidently  exists  in  the  liver,  vomiting  should 
not  be  produced  i  for  although  the  action  of  vomiting  may  relieve 
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die  affection  of  the  chest,  it  will  generally  aggravate  the  disease  o( 
the  liver.  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that,  when  an  emetic  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  more  obscure  cases  of  hepatitis,  inflammatory 
action  was  rendered  more  acute  and  much  more  nuinifest  by  its  ope- 
ration, and  tha=t,  although  it  was  thereby  aggravated,  a  beneficial 
effect  proceeded  from  this  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  more  decided 
measures  were  resorted  to  for  its  removal.  When  the  disease  pre- 
sents the  complication  now  under  consideration,  much  benefit  wUI 
often  result,  afler  depletions,  purgatives,  and  antimonial  diapho- 
retics have  been  carried  sufiiciently  far,  frdm  the  use  of  blisters, 
either  on  the  opposite  side,  or  on  the  right  hypochondriac  region ; 
but  until  all  inflammatory  action  has  been  reduced,  little  advantage 
can  be  expected  from  this  means.  I  have  even  seen  decided  mis« 
chief  arise  from  the  too  early  employment  of  this  mode  of  counter- 
irritation,  owing  to  the  cantharides  heightening  the  inflammatory 
action  already  existing ;  and,  on  this  account,  have  preferred  the 
insertion  of  an  issue  or  seton,  and  have  recently  resorted  to  the  use 
of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  until  a  full  eruption  of  pimples  has 
been  induced.  In  order  that  this  effect  may  be  procured  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  ointment,  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  the  tartar 
emetic  to  one  ounce  of  prepared  lard,  should  be  rubbed  upon  apart 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  disease  three  times  a  day.  In  this 
complicated  form  of  disease,  the  mercurial  remedies  ought  to  be 
given,  in  combination  with  antimony,  camphor,  and  opium ;  and  if 
they  do  not  produce  a  decided  effect  upon  the  disease,  after  they 
hare  been  exhibited  with  activity  for  two  or  three  days,  they  should 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  nitric  acid  drink,  with  a  few  drops  of  opium^ 
given  for  some  time  in  their  stead ;  the  bowels  being  always  well 
acted  upon  by  purgatives,  aperients,  or  enemata,  according  to  the 
.peculiarities  of  the  case. 

Seci,  VI. — On  the  Treatment  of  the  more  Chronic  Forms  of 
Inflammation  of  the  Biliary  Organs. 

The  chronic  forms  of  hepatitis  I  have  already  shown  to  be 
essentially  similar  diseases  to  the  more  active  varieties,  and  only  to 
differ  in  the  duration  of  the  disorder,  and  in  the  texture  of  the 
organ  more  generally  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action.  I  have 
also  shown,  that  when  inflammation  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
organ  assmnes  an  active  character,  it  ought  not  to  receive  the 
appellation  of  chronic,  merely  because  it  evinces  no  very  acute  or 
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very  painful  symptoms :  as  respects  its  nature,  duration  and  con^ 
sequences,  it  is  as  much  an  acute  disease  as  that  form  of  hepatitis 
which  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  surface  of  the  organ.  I  have  also 
considered  it  right  to  direct  the  practitioner's  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  no  general  proposition  regarding  the  condition  of  the  biliary 
secretion  should  be  confided  in:  for  although  this  secretion  is 
generally  in  smaller  quantity,  more  remarkably  changed  from  its 
healthy  characters,  and  more  frequently  obstructed,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  seated  in  the  internal  structure,  than  when  the 
surfaces  are  the  seat  of  disease, — ^yet  the  exceptions  seem  to  be 
numerous,  and  forbid  any  reliance  being  placed  upon  this  circum- 
stance,  as  forming  a  basis  for  an  indication  of  cure.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, of  importance  in  the  treatment,  and  hence  deserving 
notice  at  this  place,  is,  that  the  division  of  hepatic  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  should  be  adhered  to 
only  as  far  as  respects  the  duration  of  disease.  As,  however, 
chronic  inflammation  very  frequently  remains  after  the  active 
disease  is  subdued,  and  as  nearly  all  the  morbid  changes  met  with 
upon  post  mortem  examination  of  the  liver  are  more  or  less 
accompanied  with,  or  related  to,  slow  inflammatory  action,  either  of 
some  part  of  the  liver  itself  or  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  I 
have  included  all  these  derangements  under  the  observations  on 
the  history  of  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ.  I  have  been 
induced  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  the  desire  of  avoiding 
repetitions^  into  which  I  must  have  been  inevitably  led  by  the 
separate  consideration  of  minor  pathological  conditions  of  this 
viscus;  and  by  the  consideration,  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
conditions,  even  did  they  admit  of  being  recognised  in  practice, — 
require  similar  modes  of  treatment,  and  nearly  the  same  remedies^ 
for  their  removal. 

Vascular  Depletion, — ^Whether  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver  continues  as  a  consequence  of  the  active  form  of  hepatitis,  or 
takes  place  primarily,  local  depletion  should  be  practised,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
habit  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  Keference  also  should  be 
paid  to  the  mode  of  living  followed  by  the  patient,  and  the  length 
df  time  he  has  passed  in  a  warm  climate.  If  depletions  have  been 
decidedly  practised  in  the  active  inflammation  of  the  liver,  they 
should  be  more  cautiously  resorted  to  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease,  but  when  they  have  been  either  entirely  or  in  part 
neglected  in  the  acute  stages,  local  depletion  should  be  directed 
with  greater  boldness  in  the  chronic  disease  yet  remaining,  and  be 
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tepeated  according  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  disease  and  on 
the  state  of  the  patient.  After  the  leeches  have  ceased  bleedings 
poultices  should  be  applied  and  frequently  renewed ;  and  calomel 
may  be  given  at  bed^time,  as  already  recommended,  and  followed 
m  the  morning  by  a  purging  draught 

In  those  cases  of  chronic  hepatitis  which  supervene  without  any 
previous  acute  disease,  and  particularly  such  as  are  accompanied 
with  any  evident  degree  of  congestion  and   enlargement  of  the 
viscusy  copious  local  depletion  is  especially  required.    This  form  of 
hepatic  disorder  is  generally  more  or  less  connected  with  accumu- 
lations of  morbid  secretions  and  of  faeces  on  the  mucous  smrface  of 
the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  which  dispose 
this  surface  to  inflammatory  irritation  and  ulceration,  when  acted 
upon  by  those  morbid  and  acrid  secretions  of  the  liver  charac** 
tensing  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  particular 
description  of  chronic  hepatitis.      The  necessity  of  carrying  off 
these  accumulations,  when  treating  this  form  of  disease,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  endeavour  to  remove  morbid  action  of  the  liver,  and 
promote  a  free  and  healthy  discharge  of  bile,  must  be  apparent. 
When,  however,  the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions  are  even  par- 
tially disturbed  by  the  means  pursued,  disorder  will  be  heightened, 
as  respects  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  until  they  are  completely 
removed,  by  the  repeated  exhibition  of  purgatives.     The  purgatives 
may  be  selected  for  this  purpose  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  complications  of  individual  cases ;  but,  generally,  a  full  dose  of 
calomel  given  at  bed-time,  and  an  aperient  draught  taken  early  in 
the  morning,  will  be  found  most  beneficial.     After  we  have  accom- 
plished this  intention,  the  calomel  may  be  changed  for  some  milder 
mercurial  preparation,  as  the  blue-pill,  or  the  hydrarg.  cum  cretd ; 
and  mild  saline  aperients  with  antimonials  may  be  continued  through 
the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  biliary  and  intestinal 
secretions,  of  removing  obstruction  when  it  is  present,  of  deter- 
minmg  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  keeping  up  a  gentle  action 
in  the  bowels.     In  chronic  cases  of  this   description,  dysenteric 
symptoms  are  not  urifrequently  present.     When  such  is  the  case, 
enemata,  either  of  a  purging  or  of  an  emollient  nature,  shcu'd  be 
administered,  and  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  given  in  combination 
with  the  blue-pill  at  bed^time,  and  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  in  the  morning.     In  many  cases,  much  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  flannel  bandage  kept  constantly  applied  round 
the  abdomen ;  and  the  local  depletions  which  have  been  practised 
may  be  followed  by  blisters  on  the  epigastric  or  hypochondriac 
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rc^OQBj  and  these  by  the  nitro-muriatic  lotion  until  a  healthy  state 
of  ihe  secretions  he  brought  about. 

>  The  Jfitrojmuriatte  Solution. *^hS^At  the  acute  symptoms  have 
been' removed  by  decided  treatment  in  the  active  fbrm  of  hepatitis, 
'  and  after  the  means  now  noticed  have  been  employed  in  the  chronic 
state  of  disease,  this  remedy  should  be  resorted  to,  if  any  di&k)rder 
still  remain  as  regards  the  Amotions  either  of  the  liver  itself  or  of 
the  bowels.  The  hypochondria  and  abdomen  should  be  sponged 
with  it  night  and  morning,  or  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  immersed 
in  a  bath  prepared  with  it,  as  directed  below.*  I  have  experienced 
the  most  decided  advantage  from  this  medicine  in  the  form  and 
stage  of  disorder  now  under  consideration ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  func- 
tional  disorders  of  the  liver.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  disease 
of  this  viscus,  more  particularly  such  as  are  connected  with  en- 
largement of  its  structure,  and  a  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  and 
intestinal  secretions,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  reme- 
dies we  possess^     When  this  remedy  is  resorted  to,  it  should  be 

*  The  nltn^muviatic-  flolutioa,  lotidfl,  or  bath,  may  be  mado  in  the  foUowiog 
manner : — Into  a  common  quart  bottle  put  about  eight  onnces  of  pure  water,  to 
which  add  fonr  ounces  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  four  of  the  muriatic  acid,  of  the 
strength  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  **  Nitro-muriatie  Solution*^  is 
thus  formed.  If  it  be  intended  to  use  it  in  the  form  of  a  bath,  from  two  ounces 
of  it  to  fire,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  may  be  mixed  with  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  gallons  of  warm  water,  of  a  temperature  nearly  approach- 
iog  that  of  the  blood,  in  a  high  and  narrow  Tessel,  and  the  feet  and  legs  kept 
immersed  in  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  every  night  before 
retiring  to  rest.  If  the  bath  does  not  occasion  a  pricking  or  itching  sensation  in 
the  parts  immersed,  after  twenty  minutes  have  elapsed,  the  next  bath  should  be 
increased  in  strength.  Although  I  hare  frequently  employed  this  bath,  and 
generally  with  advantage,  I  prefer,  in  many  respects,  the  practice  of  sponging 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  particularly  the  abdomen,  with  the  nitro-muriatic  lotion. 

When  the  nitro-muiiatic  solution  is  to  be  employed  in  the  fbrm  of  a  lotion,  from 
two  to  three  draehms  of  the  Solution  should  be  added  to  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  insides  of  the  thighs,  &c.,  assiduously  sponged  with 
it,  by  means  of  a  large  sponge,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily,  or,  occasion- 
ally, night  and  morning.  I  bare  found  great  advantage  from  emplopng  this  so- 
lution also  in  ihe  form  of  poultice,  in  torpor  of  the  liver  and  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  organ,  attended  with  enlargement  and  a  deficient  and  morbid  state  of  the 
biUary  secretion.  Occasionally,  much  benefit  wiH  arise  from  employing  the  lotion 
in  the  form  of  fomentation ;  the  water  having  been  made  as  hot  as  130*  or  140*>  of 
Fahrenheit,  when  the  acid  solution  is  added.  When  this  is  practised,  the  flannels 
soaked  with  the  lotion  should  be  applied  for  about  an  hour  or  two  every  night. 
It  may  be  employed,  also,  with  advantage  by  keeping  cloths  wet  with  the  solution 
over  the  hypochondria  and  abdomen,  and  placing  over  them  warm  poultices ;  both 
the  moistened  cloths  and  the  poultices  beinig  renewed  frotn  time  to  time. 
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daily  employed  for  some  time,  according  to  its  effects ;  but  it  should 
not  be  left  off  until  after  two  or  three  weeks'  trial,  unless  it  shall 
have  fulfilled  the  intentions  with  which  it  had  been  prescribed, 
before  that  time.  Even  after  its  use  has  been  intermitted  for  some 
time,  its  effects  will  frequently  continue  to  appear.  In  the  more 
obstinate  cases,  therefore,  advantage  from  it  should  not  be  despaired 
of,  even  after  it  has  been  laid  aside  ;  and  although  the  fint  course 
of  it  may  have  been  ineffectual,  a  second  trial  may  prove  decidedly 
beneficiaL 

In  administering  this  remedy,  care  should  be  taken  as  respects 
ibe  exhibition  of  mercilrial  medicines ;  a  short  time  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  from  the  mercurial  affection  of  the  system,  till 
its  employment  is  commenced.  Purgatives,  however,  may  be  ex- 
hibited, from  time  to  time,  during  the  nitro-muriatic  course,  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  which  are 
liable  to  accumulate  and  occasion  disorder.  For  this  purpose  the 
eommon  pui^ng  powder,  or  the  bitter*  pxirging  mixture,  either  with 
or  without  salts;  may  be  given  occasionally,  and  the  diet  and  regi- 
men regulated  in  the  same/  way  a^  stated  in  the  obsejrVations  oti  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  The  nitro  -muriatic  solution 
may  be  employed  in  any  of  the  modes  redoinmended  either  with  a 
view  of  restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the  liver  and  abdominal 
viscera,  after  an  acute  attack  of  hepsititis,  or  with  the  intention  of 
promoting  and  cotretWrig  the  secretion  of  bile  in  chronic  disorder 
of  the  liver,  and  in  those  derangements  which  are  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  strudtuiy  ddtelngement,  whether  of  the  biliary  organs 
themselves  or  of  the  adjoining  viscera.  I  have  frequently  observed, 
after  it  has  been  employed  for  a  few  days,  that  the  patient  has  com- 
plained much  of  hdahrihess  or  drowsiness.  When  this  is  the  case, 
active  purgation  shomld  be  instituted,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the 
solution,  which  will  soon  bring  away  morbid  and  offensive  stools, 
and  remove  this  symptom  of  disorder.  Where'  abscess  is  already 
formed,  we  ciA  scarcely  ekpett  any  advantage  from  the  nitro-' 
muriatic  solution^  mcire  than  from  any  other  remedy.  But  as  post 
fMrtem  examinations  have  shown  that  abscess  has  been  occksionally^ 
formed  in  the  Uver,  and  afterwards  absorbed,  the  structure  of  this 
organ  having  been  nearly  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  even  where . 
the  previous  existeiice  of  abscess  was  most  evident,  we  should  not 
despair  of  the  patient's  recoYery>  aa  long  as  the  energies  of  the 
system  admit  of  being  kept  up  by  means  of  suitable  tre^thietlt. 

During  tlie  nitro-muriatic  course,  considerablef  adVdiiltage  will 
often  be  derived  from  the  change  of  air  to  a  moderately  cool  and 
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pure  climate,  provided  that  the  change  he  made  with  due  precaU* 
tiouy  and  neither  suddenly,  nor  to  the  extent  of  affecting  materially 
the  sensations  of  the  patient :  a  feeling  of  cold  ought  not  to  he 
occasioned  hy  the  change,  and  the  patient  should  not  he  placed  out 
of  the  way  of  the  best  medical  advice.  A  sea- voyage  or.excursion^ 
when  the  advantage  of  medical  care  can  he  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time,  is  very  often  serviceable :  but  if  the  voyage  be  ta  a  cojdejc 
climate,  great  care  is  often  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and 
much  science  on  that  of  the  medical  attendant,  to  prevent  a  relapse 
pf  the  disease. 

The  JVitrous  Acid, — ^This  medicine  has  been  long  employed 
in  India,  in  a  state  of  weak  solution,  as  a  common  drink  in  hepatic 
diseases,  and  as  an  alterative  remedy,  with  the  intention  of  promote 
ing  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  restoring  its  healthy  character.     For 
this  purpose  the  dilute  nitrous  acid  may  be  used  largely,  and  carried 
as  far  as  six  drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     After  some  time, 
generally  three  or  four  days,  it  usually  occasions  a  slight  salivation  ^ 
but  its  beneficial  effects  are  often  produced  when  given  in  smaller 
quantities,    without  this  operation  on  the  salivary  glands.     The 
nitrous  acid  generally  requires  a  longer  use  than  mercurial  reme- 
dies, in  order  to  obtain  its  good  effects.     Sir  James  M'Grigpr,  in 
his  interesting  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  88th  Begiment,  (Edinb.- 
Med.  Joum.  vol,  xvii.),  appears  to  consider  it  equal  to  mercury  in 
the  cure  of  hepatitis.     I  believe  that  it  is,  on  many  occasions,  a  safer 
remedy  than  mercury,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  this  Jatter^ 
medicine  was  usually  prescribed  at  the  time  he  wrote.     Although . 
I  have  frequently  been  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  direct-- 
ihg  a  course  of  the  nitrous  acid  when  mercurials  were  being  exhi- 
bited, yet  I  never .  saw  cause  in  practice  to  suppose  that  any  bad 
effect  arose  from  the  continued  exhibition  of  both  these  remedies 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.     Indeed,  in  many  cases,  I  have; 
had  reason  to  agree  with  Sir  James,  and  to  consider  the  combined 
operation  of  mercurials,  especially  when  employed  externally,  and  of 
the  nitrous  acid  internally,  as  bemg  more  beneficial  than  the  use 
of  either  of  them  separately.* 

*  It  will  be,  however,  much  safer  not  to  exhibit  the  nitric  acid  at  the  time  of 
prescribing  mercurials  internally.  The  practice  1  have  always  observed,  of  giving 
only  one  large  dose  of  calomel  in  the  twenty-four  hdurs,  at  the  time  of  repose, 
and  of  using  the  nitrous  acid  only  through  the  day,  a  purgative  draught  having 
been  administered  early  in  the  morning,  may  have  prevented  any  ill  effects  from 
arising  out  of  the  employment  of  both  these  active  remedies.  The  oxides  of  mer- 
cury, whether  in  the  form  of  blue-pill  or  in  any  other  form,  certainly  ought  not  > 
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To  attempt  to  affect  the  system  with  mercuiyin  die  active  forms 
of  hepatitis,  or  in  maoj  cases  of  the  chrome  disease*  before  the 
inflammatoiy  action  is  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  more  energetic 
antiphlogistic  temedies^  is  the  cause  of  its  often  failing  to  relieve 
the  disease ;  and  when  thus  prescribed,  it  is  frequently  prejudicial^ 
^eVen  calculated  to  increase  the  disposition  of  the  diseased  organ 
to  run  into  abscesses.  This  objection  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
the  uite  of  nitmus  acid,  nor  to  that  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  solu* 
tion ;  and  althou^  these  remedies  are  chiefly  beneficial  alter  the 
ftiore  acute  symptoms  are  subdued  in  the  more  active  forms  of 
hepatitis,  and  should  therefore  only  be  employed  when  this  indica* 
tion  has  bec^i  effected,  yet  the  earlier  use  of  them  will  not  be  pro« 
dactive  of  any  bad  consequences.  In  the  chronic  forms  of  hepatitis, 
and  in  most  of  their  attendant  organic  lesions,  they  may  be  service* 
able,  in  assisting  the  absorbent  vessels  to  remove  morbid  deposi- 
tions, and  in  promoting  a  healthy  state  of  function  in  the  secreting 
glands  and  surfaces  engaged  in  the  actions  of  digestion. 

BUsters.-^ln  the  treatment  of  the  more  acute  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  liver,  blisters  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  until  vas^. 
enlar  depletions  have  been  employed  so  as  to  subdue  the  inflam^. 
matory  action  present.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  then 
blisters  are  often  of  great  service,  and  tend  both  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
and  to  restore  the  healthy  function  of  the  diseased  organ.  In  the 
ferm  of  acute  hepatitis  which  accompanies  or  supervenes  to  con«' 
gestion  and  torpor  of  the  liver,  blistering  repeatedly,  according  to 
circumstances,  is  generally  beneficial.  If,  however,  blisters  are- 
employed  too  early,  and  before  the  inflammatory  action  has  been 
reduced,  they  often  tend  to  prolong  this  action,-*-and  thus  a  reitera* 
tion  of  the  depletory  measures  is  required  for  its  removal.  Even 
in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  blisters  are  seldom  of 
much  service  until  local  depletions,  poultices,  and  purgatives,  have 
been  employed :  after  these  they  are  generally  productive  of  much 
advantage. 

SeUms  or  Issues. '^In  the  more  protracted  cases,  and  where  there 
is  reason  to  suppose,  either  fi^m  the  duration  of  the  disease  or  the 
presence  of  enlargement,  that  organic  change  exists  in  the  liver,-— 
the  insertion  of  a  seton  or  issue  is  often  necessary.  After  a  dis- 
chaige  has  been  established  from  them,  poultices  applied  directly; 

to  be  prescribed  when  the  patient  is  using  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  either  in  the  ■. 
fwa  of  a  common  drink,  or  in  conjunction  with  infusions ;  mischief  may  result 
from  the  practice,  without  being  obsen^ed,  or  its  consequences  may  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  disease. 

u  2 
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over  .them,  and  frequently  renewed,  are  beneficial*  They  shoald 
be  made  much  below  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  so  far  anteriorly 
as  to  allow  the  patient  to  dress  and  attend  to  them  himself.  Like 
blisters,  they  should  follow  the  depletory  measures  already  recom- 
mended. 

Tepid  Bathing  and  Vapour  Bath  are  serviceable  during  Uie 
course  of  the  disease,  whether  in  its  active  or  chrome  foro^fi,  more 
especially  after  depletions  have  been  prescjibed.  In  the.  cjbronic 
forms  of  the  disease,  partii^ularly,  they  rfiould  beifpUoWie^byfric? 
ttons,  either  with  a  coarse  towel  or  the^  fjeshrbrush,  immediately 
upon  coming  out  of  the  bath.  When  a  full  bath  cannot  either  be 
procured  or  taken,  the  semicupium,  hip-bath,  or  even,  simple  pedi- 
luvia,  are  serviceable.  Since  I  have  been  in  England,  I  have  bad 
occasion  to  know  tha^;  the  eulphur  and  chlorine  baths  have  proved 
serviceable  in -some  chronic  caseaof  great  obstinacy,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  a  judicious  tuse.of  deobstruent  aperients,  and  alterative?.   . 

JEmetics, — Although  emetics  are  extremely  serviceable  in  cases 
of  simple  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  biliary  p^ussages,.  yet  where 
any  inflammation  of  the  liv^r  es^ists,  or  even  a  tendency  to  it^  the 
acute  character  of  the  disease  is  gener^aUy  increased  bj  their  ejd^^ 
bition.  In  many  cases  of  latent  disorder  of  the  liver,  where  inflam- 
matory action  smoulders  on  in  the  parenchymatouj?  structure  of  the 
organ  without  occasionhig  any  very  manife^.  symptom  of  its  exist* 
ence,  the  action  of  an  emetic,  although  tending  to  incsoase .  the. 
disease,  renders  it  m»qh  more  manifest  as^respects  botb.its  nature : 
and  relations,  and  thus,  in  many  instances,  leads  to  the  adoptifoi  of  > 
a  decided  treatment,  which  might  otherwise,  have,  never  been 
resorted  to.     When  emetics  axe  exhibited  in  hepatitis,  they  oftem 
afford  relief  for  a  short  time  after  their  operation ;  but  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  soon  afterwards  increased,  if  they  previously 
existed;  or  in  the  more  chronic  eases,  where  they  never  were  vary 
manifest,  they  become  for  the  first  time  developed.  :  I  have  not  .un* 
frequently  seen  cases  of  active  hepatitis,  which  had  been  apparently 
subdued,  return  with  much  violence^  and  those  conaisting  merely 
of  chronic  disorder  changed  to  very  active  disease,,  after  the  opem- 
tion  of  an  emetic    Even  after  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
been  quite  subdued,  whether  in  the  active  or  chronic  forma  of  hepa-. 
titis,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  is  hazardous.    The  object  with 
which  they  are  generally  given,— namdly,  to  remove  accumulations 
of  bile,  as  indicated  bv  nausea,  bitter  taste  of  the  mouth,  with  clam- 
miness, &c.,  is  much  more  safely  obtained  by  means  of  purgatives 
and  cathartic  enemata. 
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Eece^oticSy  Aperients^  and  DeobitruenU, — In  the  more 
chronic  cases  of  hepatic  disease,  in  addition  to  the  external  means 
already  recommended,  and  particularly  after  local  depletions  have 
been  resorted  to  whenever  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  manifested  itself^  a  gentle  aperient  pill  should  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  saline  laxatives  through  the  day.  The  best  pill  for  this 
purpose  is  that  composed  of  the  alods  and  myrrh  pill  and  blue-pill, 
or  the  blue-pill  in  combination  with  the  extract  of  colocynth  and 
small  quantities  of  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha.  Where 
the  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  is  attended  widi  enlargement,  it  will 
generally  be-  found  requisite  to  prescribe  this  remedy  every  night, 
the  nitro-muriatic  lotion  being  employed  externally  night  and  morn- 
ing \  and  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and 
potasl^  either  singly  or  combined,  may  be  given  in  the  morning, 
and,  if  necessary,  again  at  mid-day,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
action  in  the  large  secreting  viscera  a[nd  bowels.  If,  however,  a 
weak  solution  of  these  salts  should  occasion  frequent  and  watery 
motions,  with  tenesmus,  they  may  be  changed'  for  the  solution  of 
eream  of  tartar  in  tamarind  water,  or  ^r  the  solution  of  the  soda 
tartarizata,  or  the  tartras  potassce;  On  many  occasions,  the  facti- 
tious Cheltenham  or  Hairowgate  ifalts  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage; and  the  Seidlitz  powders  majr  also  be  taken  occasionally. 
Muehbenefit wUl generallyt accrue from> changhig',  ailer  a  few days!^ 
the  saline  substances  prescribed,  particularly  if  the  exhibition  of  the 
eccoprotic  pill  at  bed^kime,  and  the  salts  thltiu|^  the  day,  produce 
any  degeee  of  teaesmus.  The  oream  of<  tartar. solution  may,  how- 
ever, heaven  and  continued  lor  a  longer  time,  without  any  risk  of 
induciag  this  effects.  If  tenesmus  occur;  an  emt^ieot  enema  will 
always  afford  relief,  and  the  medicines  may  be  intermitted  for  %>  daj 
or  two* 

During  this  course  the  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  light,  co(^g, 
gently  nutritioua,  'and  chiefly  contiiting  of  &irinaeeous  articles. 
I^pkituous,  vinous^  and.  feraaaated  liquora  ought  to  be  rigidly 
avoided,  smd  he  ahouldt  take  ^  gentle  atid  regular  exercise^  aecording 
to  his  strength. 

2b»uv.-*^^After  8uitid)le  evaeuationA  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
dohng  the  continued  operation  of  deobstruent  aperients,  the  patient's 
strength  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink»  While  the  appetite  is 
but  slightly  inopaired,  little  more  is  necessafry  than  a  gently  nourish'^ 
ing  diet,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  food ;  but  when  the  appetite  flaglr, 
and  the  enei^iea  of  life  begin  to  &il,  gentle  tonics,  in  the  form  of 
infusioii,.  are  then  generally  beneficial.    These  ought  to  be  made 
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the  vehicle  for  the  saline  remedies  now  mentioned ;  and  bj  com- 
bining, in  this  manner,  the  tonics  with  the  saline  aperients,  we 
fulfil  the  double  intention  of  supporting  the  energies  of  life  while 
we  remove  obstruction,  and  carry  off  morbid  secretions  and  accu- 
mulations. Of  the  tonics  which  maj  be  employed,  few  are  more 
serviceable  than  the  inftision  of  columba,  the  cold  infusion  or  the 
decoction  of  cinchona,  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  or  the 
infusion  of  camomile  flowers.  These  may  be  given  in  various 
forms  of  combination,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  while  any  linger* 
ing  disposition  to  inflammatory  action  can  be  traced,  nor  at  any 
time  should  they  be  employed  early  in  the  disease. 

When  it  is  thought  necessary  to  change  from  a  depletory  or  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  to  that  which  is  less  depressing  to  the  powers 
of  life,  saline  diaphoretics,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  with  the 
sub-carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  columba  or  of 
gentian  with  the  sub- carbonate  of  soda,  soda  tartarizata,  or  the 
acetate  of  potash,  should  be  first  tried,  in  ihe  order  now  enumerated. 
If  these  be  borne  with  advantage,  and  if  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  seem  to  require  their  aid,  tonics  of 
a  more  active^ature  may  be  given ;  but  these  should  be  exhibited 
with  caution,  and  generally  be  combined  with  the  saline  substances 
already  recommended.  The  best  adjuncts  to  tonics  given  with 
saline  medicines  are,  the  sp.  aether,  nitr.,  the  tinct.  cardam.  comp.» 
or  any  of  the  preparations  of  this  class.  When,  with  disease  of 
the  bilii^ry  apparatus,  there  evidently  are  accumulations  of  faeces  and 
morbid  secretions  inthebowels,*^a  complication  of  disease  extremelj^ 
frequent  in  India, — the  tonic  infusions  now  mentioned  are  very 
b.eneficlally  combined  with  the  compound  infusion  of  senna,  and 
given  either  without  any  further  addition,  or  with  some  salts  and 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  and  sp.  aether,  nitr. 
.  Tonics  should  not  be  prescribed  early  in  the  disease,  or  before 
sufficient  evacuations  have  been  practised,  as  they  frequently  tend 
tp  prolong  disorder,  although  their  exhibition  may  be  attended 
with  benefit  for  a  short  time. 

In  many  of  the  slighter  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  the  appe- 
tite continues  unimpaired,  and  occasionally  it  is  keen»  than  usual. 
In  such  cases,  the  function  of  digestion  is  but  imperfectly  executed, 
and  an  unhealthy  chyle  is  generally  formed,  which,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  food  taken,  tends  to  feed  the  disease  which  it  is  the  object 
to  remove.  The  practitioner,  in  order  to  treat  the  disorder  sue* 
cessfully,  must  be  strict  in  his  regulations  respecting  diet  and  regi« 
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men  in  those  cases,  and  must  resort  to  a  steady  employment  of 
laxatives  or  purgatives  for  a  considerable  time. 

During  convalescence,  the  diet  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  a 
chief  object  of  attention.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cause  the  active 
form  of  hepatitis  to  pass  into  the  chronic  states  of  disorder  than 
the  indulgence  of  a  too  liberal  or  an  improper  diet ;  and  nothing, 
in  the  more  chronic  dbeases  of  the  biliary  organs  is  more  efficient 
in  prolonging  the  morbid  condition,  or  in  converting  it  into  one  of 
an  acute  form,  than  similar  habits,  more  particularly  if  they  be 
connected  with  the  use  of  spirituous,  vinous,  or  fermented  liquors. 
It  may  be  added  as  a  general  observation,  that  the  desire  of  these 
indulgences  is  often  combined  with,  if  it  does  not  actually  spring 
from,  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  more  particularly  of  the 
biliary  apparatus.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  necessary 
restrictions  respecting  diet  and  regimen,  not  only  during  the  period 
of  the  continuance  of  disease  and  convalescence  from  it,  but  even 
ever  afterwards :  for,  where  disease  of  the  hepatic  organs  has  once 
existed,  there  is  a  continued  tendency  to  its  return  thereby  induced, 
whenever  the  exciting  causes  are  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  there  certainly  exists  not  any  more  efficient  cause  in 
producing  this  effect  than  the  indulgences  of  the  table,  especially 
when  conjoined  with  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate  and  a  seden- 
tary mode  of  life. 

s 

Sect.  VII. — On  the  Treatment  of  Abscess  of  the  Liver, 

When  there  exists  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  abscess  of 
tiie  liver  is  actually  forming,  the  treatment  should  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, modified  accordingly.  The  symptoms  characteristic  of  abscess 
already  detailed,  will  materially  assist  the  practitioner  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  this  termination  of  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  although  matter  may  be 
actually  forming,  the  inflammatory  action  which  produces  it  does  not 
cease  altogether  with  this  event.  In  some  cases  it  continues  with 
considerable  activity  until  the  abscess  either  makes  its  way  externally 
or  communicates  with  some  internal  viscus ;  whilst  in  others  it  sub- 
sides considerably,  the  circulation  exhibiting  merely  the  irritable 
character  and  hectic  symptoms  usually  marking  the  formation  or 
the  existence  of  matter  in  parenchymatous  structures. 

Even  when  we  have  ascertained  that  abscess  is  actually  formed, 
we  should  endeavour  to  control,  as  much  as  may  be  in  our  power^ 
the  state  of  the  vascular  action,  either  locally  or  generally^  and 
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when  we  ^d^  from  the 'presence  of  pain«  excited  state  of  the  Longne, 
and  character  of  the  pulse,  that  inflanunatory  action  is  considerable* 
we  should  reduce  it  by  means  of  sn^all  local  depJietioQS,  and  a  cool- 
ing and  febrifuge  treatment  and  regimen.  Our  object  in  this  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  prevent  th<9  extepsion  of  piiscbief,  by  lowering 
the  cause  fron^  which  it  pxoceedsy  without  materially  injuring  the 
powers  of  life.  Whilst  this  object  is  kept  in  view,  we  shall  gene* 
rally  pro(^eed  as  safely  ^9  the  circumstances  of  the.  disease  will  per- 
mit. But  the  practitioner  must  be  upoii  his  gusur^  ag;ainst  allowing 
the  above  means  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  systep  too  far :  the 
intention  being  to  diminish  morbid  action,  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  power.  When  it  is  necessary  to  dimmish  the  morbid  action 
from  which  the  purulent  collection  proceeds,  li^e  4iet  and  regimen  of 
the  patient  must  receive  attention ;  even  at  the  time  the  practitioner 
depletes  locally,  and  prescribes  aperients  with  the  view  of  carrying 
off  the  morbid  secretions  ai^d  faecal  accumulations,  which  always 
increase  disorder  when  allowed  to  rqmain,-r-he  sees,  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  energy  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  gently  nutri- 
tious and  cooling  diet,  allowing  the  patient  no  more  than  the 
power  of  his  digestive  organs  can  properly  dispose  of.  When  these 
powers  iail,  he  endeavours  to  rally  them  by  the  assistance  of  gentle 
tonics  combined  with  refrigerants,  snch  as  the  nitrate  of  potass  or 
the  mineral  acids ;  knowing  well,  that  if  the  energies  of  the  vital 
organs  are  allowed  to  sink  in  the  struggle  they  have  to  endure 
against  ui/a  organic  mischief  going  on  in  the  liver,  th^  purulent  for- 
mation becomes  the  more  extensive  and  formidable,— -the  sub- 
stance of  the  orgaj^  yielding  befpre  it,  anid  b^qoming  farther  diseased 
the  more  that  the  vital  poweriai  of  th^  yesseLsi  pf  t^Q  organ  are 
diminished.  «    . 

When,  th€;refore,  the  genior^  tum?ia.otion  an<|  throbbing  in  the 
hepatic  region,  which  accompany  the  early  formation  pf  abscess,  are 
jconsiderable,  and  attended  with  any  4egree  pf  pain,  firmness  of 
pi^se,  and  excitement  pf  the  ^0Qgue,^lpcal  depletions  should  be  insti- 
tuted,  and  repeated  to  an  extent^  which  tljie  particular  circumstance 
of  the  case  will  point  out.  When  these,  symptoms  fir^  present^  and 
the  patient  has  not  had  ri^pr^,  or  cold  sweats,  pr  fprmicatioUj^  or 
fainting  sensations,  or  a  sense  pf  sinking,  with  anxiety  at  the  scro^ 
biculus  cordis,  or  night  perspirations,  then  we  have  not  safficient 
reason  to  infer  the  actual  existence  of  abscess,  but  it  may  be  immi- 
nently impending.  In  this  case  our  practice  must  be  most  decided, 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  large  local  depletions,  which  mu^t 
be  repeated  until  the  symptoms  of  coming  danger  vanish,  or  as  far 
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as  the  powers  of  tbe  sTstem  may  admit.  In  Ihose  cases  where  the 
formatioii  of  matter  is  evident,  and  the  fiihieas  ahout  the  margiii 
of  the  rib9  or  its  .vicinity  is  considerable,  the  treatment  must  neces- 
swily  de|>end  upon,  what  has  been  previously  done.  In  these  the 
employment  of  merc^ry  ought  to  be  entirely  laid,  aside,  excepting 
as  a  purgative ;  for  attempts  to  affect  the  salivary  glands  with  it 
will  generally  fml,  will  merely  add  irritation  to  an  already  irritable 
pulse,  and  mAterially  injure  the  powers  of  the  system-^^hose  very 
powqrs  on  which  the  future  recovery  of  the  patient  most  essentially 
depeqds.  If  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  of 
the  ayste^i,  seem  to  require  it,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  in 
the  vicinity,  of  the  tume&ction  will  be  generally  serviceable;  and 
of^rwficds  poultices  should  be  assiduoudy  emfJoyed,  with  a  view 
of  pr^pi^iQting  the  external  pointing  of  the  abacese. 

Mercurial  preparations,  after  the  existence  of  abscess  is  apparent, 
with  any  .other  view  than  that  of  carrying  off  the  morbid  biliary 
and  intestinal  secretions,  are  improper;  but  the  nitro-muriatic  solu- 
tion may  be  employed  in  any  of  the  modes  described,  or  the  nitric 
add  may  he  used  in  a  state  of  very  weak  solution  as  the  common 
inek,  I  have  never  seen  any  v^  marked  advantage  derived  from 
the  nitriic  acid  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent  in  abscess*  of  the  liver; 
but  in  the  form  of  a  common  diink  it  is  beneficial,  as  being  gentiy 
tonic  and  refrigerant,  and  particularly  grateful  to  the  patient,  espe- 
eially  when  it  is  &und  not  to  disorder  the  bowels,  or  add  to  what** 
ever  derangement  may  be  existing  in  them  at  the  time.  It  may  be 
also  used  in  combination-  with  tonic  infusions. 

As  the  absoess  advances  externally,  the  tumefaction  is  changed 
to  a  more  distinct .  tuBoour,  which  is  generally  softest  at  its  apex, 
with  an  expanded  aad  scmiewhat  hasdened  base,  and  when  adhe- 
^ionshave^jKHrmed,  some  dsgree  of  redness  is  genially  remarked; 
but  when,  the  abscess  is  formed,  m  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver, 
although  there  may  be  g^yoeral  tume&ction  observed  in  the  region 
9f  the  Uver,  y^  a  distinct  tumour  is  vpry  seldom  present,  unless  the 
abscess  be  seated  very  near  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  viscus.  In 
those. caaes  where  the  symptoms  indicate  the  existence  of  abscess, 
from  certain  signs,  characteristic  of  disease  of  an  adjoining  part,  we 
aie  led  to  conclude  that  the  purulent  formation  is  making  its  way 
towards  some  internal  organ^  littie  more  can  then  be  done  than 
to  palliate  the  more  urgent  symptoms  as  they  arise,  to  moderate 
febrile  action  when  it  becomes  at  all  exGessive,*^to  support  the 
powers  (tf  life,  wi^ut  increasing  vascular  action,  and  to  carry  off 
the  morbid  seoreticms,  which  are  apt  to  accum<iili^.    If,  from  the 
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presence  of  thoracic  oppression,  dyspncBa,  anxiety  at  the  praecorclia, 
with  a  suffocating  sensation,  cough,  hiccup,  &c  ,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  abscess  is  pointing  upon,  or  forming  adhesions  to, 
the  diaphragm, — antispasmodics,  anodynes,  and  aperients,  are  requi- 
site; and  on  some  occasions,  especially  when  the  presence  of  pain, 
the  character  of  the  pulse,  and  state  of  the  patient,  seem  to  indicate 
the  propriety  of  the  practice,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches,  over 
the  sternum,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  diaphragm,  will  prove  bene- 
ficial, particularly  if  followed  by  fomentations  or  hot  poultices. 

If,  in  consequence  of  adhesions  formed  between  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  and  the  diaphragm,  and  between  this  latter  and  the  lungs, 
the  abscess  empty  itself  into  the  bronchia,  little  else  can  be  done 
than  to  palliate  the  thoracic  symptoms  attendant  upon  the  dis- 
ease, and  support  the  strength  of  the  patient     When  abscess  of  the 
liver  falls  in  upon  the  lungs,  suffocation  is  almost  inevitable,  unless 
prompt  assistance  be  at  hand.     The  patient  should  be  raised  up, 
and  means  employed  to  promote  a  free  discharge  of  the  pus.     Hot 
fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  to  the  region  of  the 
liver,  and  these  should  be  continued  until  relief  is  obtained.    The 
attendants  should  remain  in  readiness  to  afford  assistance  whenever 
any  return  of  oppression  or  difficulty  of  breathing  occurs,  as  these 
attacks  will  be  both  frequent  and  sudden  for  several  days,  until  a 
free  discharge  is  established.    In  cases  of  this  description,  much 
advantage  is  generally  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  conium  and 
blue-pill,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts  oi  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter ;  and  when  the  purulent  collection  has  found  its  way 
into  the  lungs,  benefit  will  be  obtained  from  the  nitric  acid  in  com- 
bination with  laudanum,  hyoscyamus,  or  conium.  When  the  tongue 
remains  moist,  the  expectoration  copious,  easy,  and  purulent,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  pulse  is  devoid  of 
tiardness  or  sharpness,  I  have  also  given  the  decoction  of  cinchona, 
with  the  acid  and  the  narcotics.    During  the  time  this  practice  is 
continued,  an  aperient  draught  must  be  given,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  up  a  gentle  action  upon  the  bowels.     For  this  purpose,  the 
bitter  aperient  mixture  may  be  given,  either  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning.     If  the  patient's  strength  begins  to  fail,  and  if  there  be 
night  perspirations,  and  loss  of  appetite  requisite  to  support  the 
powers  of  the  system,  the  tonic  decoction,  with  the  acid,  shoiild  not 
be  omitted ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  be  also 
present  signs  of  general  exhaustion,  with  a  weak  pulse,  a  cold, 
clammy  state  of  the  extremities,  and  cold  perspirations,  or  even  a 
state  of  the  system  approaching  to  this,  the  decoction  of  bark 
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should  be  combined  with  the  sp.  ammon.  arom.,  and  other  warm 
antifipasmodics,  in  the  place  of  the  acid.  In  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, particularly  when  the  expectoration  is  considerable,  and  no 
acute  or  painful  symptoms  present,  the  mist,  ferri  comp.  may  be 
given,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  open  at  the  same  time,  may 
be  combined  with  the  tinct.  aloes  comp.,  and  the  aloes  and  myrrh 
pill  may  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time,  in  a  dose  sufficient  to 
procure  a  foil  evacuation  in  the  morning. 

When  abscess  of  the  liver  is  apparently  x>ointing  upon  the 
stomach,  as  indicated  by  some  difficulty  of  swallo\nng,  by  vomiting 
soon  after  matters  are  taken  into  the  stomach;  by  great  thirst, 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  pumping  up  of  its  contents ;  by  the 
patient  reclining  either  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  elevated, 
or  upon  the  left  side,  &c.,  little  further  can  be  done  than  to  support 
the  energies  of  the  system  while  we  endeavour  to  palliate  the 
orgent  symptoms.  With  this  view  I  have  usually  given,  when  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  was  most  urgent,  two  grains  of  opium  at 
bed-time,  an  infusion  of  columba  with  tincture  of  opium,  or  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  and  sometimes  acids  with  opiates 
and  antispasmodics ;  preserving,  during  the  while,  a  free  state  of 
the  alvine  evacuations,  by  means  of  enemata  suited  to  whatever 
condition  the  bowels  may  be  in  at  the  time. 

The  diet  requires  much  attention.  It  should  consist  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  food,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  merely  for  the  wants 
of  the  system  and  the  powers  of  digestion.  Tapioca,  sago,  arrow- 
root, rice,  rice-milk,  stale  bread,  biscuit,  bread  and  milk,  bread- 
pudding,  jellies,  &c.,  prepared  occasionally  with  a  little  wine, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  states  of  particular  cases,  ftimish 
the  most  generally  beneficial  kind  of  diet.  When  a  little  animal 
food  may  be  ventured  upon,  either  with  a  view  of  supporting  the 
energy  of  the  system,  or  during  convalescence,  the  lightest  kinds 
of  fish  and  the  white-fleshed  animals  should  be  selected,  but 
even  these  should  be  partaken  of  only  occasionally,  and  in  small 
quantity. 

If  abscess  of  the  liver  be  accompanied  with  much  disorder  of  the 
bowels  and  symptoms  of  dysentery, — a  complication  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  the  disease  presents  many  difficulties  to  the 
practitioner.  The  bowel  complaint  is  generally  occasioned  in  the 
first  instance  by  morbid  secretions,  which  excoriate  and  inflame  the  ' 
mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  more  particularly  those  parts  of  them 
with  which  they  remain  in  contact  for  any  considerable  time.  In 
these  cases,  mild  pui^atives  are  necessary  to  carry  off  morbid 
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vecretioiuiy  and  anodjne  and  emoUient  eneniata  are  often  required 
in  order  to  allay  the  irritation  induced  in  the  large  bowels.  But 
whilst  these  measures  are  being  carried  into  exeoution,  the  original 
seat  of  mischief  must  receive  attention.  When  absoess  is  already 
Ibroaedy  the  time  for  expecting  advantage  from  general  and  local 
depletions  is  gone  by ;  nevertheless^  if  much  uneasiness  or  pain  is 
felt  in  the  region*  of  the  liver,  or  in  the  abdomen,  local  depletions 
may  be  employed  ;  and  if.  the  patient  be  not  very  much  reduced, 
they  ought  never  to  be  negieoted  when  pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  >  course  of  the  colon.  The  warm  bath 'may  be  also 
resorted  to,  and  the  application  of  poultices  over  the  seat  of  tume- 
faction in  the  liver  should  be  persisted  in«  as  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  promoting  the  external  pointing  of  the  abscess,  and 
soothing  the  existing  disorder  of  the  bowels;.  In  these  cases  also, 
Dover's  powder,  given  at  bed-time,  and  ipecacuanha  injections,  are 
serviceable.  The  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  attended  to,  and 
the  diet  regulated  in:  the  manner  already  enjoined,  during  this 
formidable  complication  of  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  abscess  has  advanced  to  that  state,  in  process  of 
pointing  externally*  which  shall  ofier  a  fair  prospect  of  advantage 
from  giving  an  artificial  exit  to  the  collected  matter,  the  operation 
for  this  purpose  should  not  be  delayed.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  precipitately,  and  before  the  purulent  formation  has 
made  its  way  sufficiently  near  to  the  external  snr&ce  of  the  organ, 
or  before  the, part  at  which  it  points  has  formed  adhesions  to  the 
opposite  part  of  :the  abdominal  paries.  The  practitioner  should 
also^'vbe>fully  convinced,  from  the  state  of  the  tumour  in  the  hepa. 
tic  region,  and  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  abscess  actually 
exists,  and  ithat  the  tumoar  does  not  proceed  from  an  excessive 
aottumuiation  of  bile  in.  the  gall-biadder.  Either  in  consequence  of 
ebatruction  of  the  common  iov  cystic  duct,  from  whatever  cause,  or 
from  the.  speedy  resolution ! of  inflammation  or  congesti(m  of  the 
liy^,i  great  accumulations  of  viscid  bile  sometimes  form  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  give  rise  to  a  tumour  of  this  organ  at  the  maigin  of 
the  false  ribs  and  tQ^^cdft  the  ^gastrium^  whiQh.;may^  be,  and 
indeed  not  unfrequently  actually  is,,  mistaken  for  abscess  of  the 
liver.  Care  must  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  this  pathological 
condition  and  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  liver;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  if  an  operation  were  attempted  for  the  removal  oi  the  former 
condition  of  disease,  4eath  would  be  the  consequence.  The  accu- 
mulation of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  when  supervening  to  congestioa 
of  the  liver,  is  o^n  followed,  ais  th«  formation  of  matter  firequmitly 
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is,  with  a  remission  of  the  more  acute  symptoms,  and  with  slight 
chills :  hence  the  one  is  more  readily  mistaken  for  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  abscess,  however,  the  diffused  tumefaction  preceding 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  tumour,  with  pulsating  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver;  the  sensation  of  sinking,  with  anxiety  and 
oppression ;  the  night  sweats,  and  clammy  state  of  the  surface ;  and 
the  frequent  foimieations  or  rigors,  are  generally,  of  themselves, 
distinctive  of  the  suppurative  process.  In  the  case  of  great  accu- 
mulation oF  bile  in  the  gall-*bladder,  the  tumour  is  circumscribed , 
not  preceded  by  a  diffused  tumefaction,  and  is  equally  soft  at  its 
base  as  at  its  apex.  On  the  contrary,  the  tumour  proceeding  from 
abscess  is  at  first  large  and  difiiised,  becoming  more  circumscribed 
in  its  progress,  and  presenting  softness  or  fluctuation  at  its  apex 
only,  whilst  the  base  is  harder  and  more  elevated.  These  points 
being  duly  considered,  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  abscess 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

On  the  eocternal  Pointing^  and  the  Operation  of  opening 
Abscess  of  the  Liver. — It  is  often  a  point  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  abscess  of  the  liver  is  likely 
to  point,  after  its  existence  has  been  inferred  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  practitioner ;  but  this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and,  during 
its  early  stages,  is  more  frequently  one  of  supposition  than  of  cer- 
tainty, unless  when  it  evinces  signs  of  pointing  externally.  When 
the  abscess  proceeds  externally,  the  pain,  fulness,  and  distension  in 
the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium,  complained  of  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  suppurative  process,  for  a  time  increase, 
and  afterwards  diminish  very  considerably,  leaving,  in  the  place  of 
the  diflfiised  fulness  and  soreness,  a  tumour,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  circumscribed.  When  the  abscess  advances  beneath  the 
felne  ribs,  or  near  the  epigastric  region,  it  is  generally  sufficiently 
perceptible ;  but  when  it  points  higher  up,  or  more  posteriorly/ so  as 
to  come  beneath  the  ribs,  then  a  bulging  out  of  the  hypochondrium 
is  merelv  remarked,  with  fulness  and  distension  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  pain  and  soreness  limited  almost  entirely  to  one  small 
spot.  In  the  great  majority  of  abscesses,  the  direction  is  to  the 
superior  and  exterior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  hence  their  comnm- 
nication  so  frequently  with  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  when  they 
fail  of  pointing  more  externally.  But  even  in  such  cases,  adhesions 
to  the  peritoneum  opposite  to  the  seat  of  abscess  are  not  always 
formed";  for  the  abscess  may  advance  to  the  very  serous  surface  of 
the  viscus  without  coagulable  lymph  being  effused  upon  this  surface 
in  a  d^ee  suffieient  to  attach  it  io  the  adjoining  parietes  of  the 
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abdomen.  When  this  is  the  case,  although  a  circumscribed  tumoui^ 
may  point  outwardly,  yet  there  will  seldom  be  much  redness  of  its 
external  surface, — an  appearance  which  always  indicates  that  adhe« 
sions'have  formed,  or  are  far  advanced  in  the  process  of  formation ; 
and  when  this  is  observed,  with  diminution  of  the  surrounding 
fulness  which  accompanied  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  with 
fluctuation  of  matter  in  the  tumour,  then  the  operation  may  be 
undertaken  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

In  many  cases,  nearly  the  whole  right  lobe  is  one  immense 
abscess;  yet  there  may  not  be  much  destruction  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  organ,  it  being  impacted  around  the  parietes  of 
the  purulent  collection.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  otherwise; 
and  along  with  great  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  organ^ 
there  is  also  much  softening,  and  a  breaking  down  of  the  tissue 
amid  the  purulent  matter.  In  this  case,  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  an  operation,  performed  with  a  view  of  allowing  the  escape  of 
the  collected  matter,  would  prove  beneficial ;  but  in  the  former, 
the  removal  of  the  contained  matter  furnishes  a  rational  ground  for 
expecting  relief. 

When  the  liver  is  considerably  enlarged  in  the  early  stage  of 

inflammation  of  its  internal  texture,  the  formation  of  abscess  is  often. 

with  difficulty  prevented ;  and  when  it  is  felt  below  the  ribs,  with 

general  fulness  over  the  hopochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  the 

>  constitutional  symptoms  already  detailed  being  also  present,  we 

may  consider  that  suppuration  is  going  forward,  although  abscess 
has  not  actually  arrived  at  its  height.  But  as  long  as  there  are 
tension,  hardness,  and  tumefaction  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  suppurative  process  is  not  yet  complete. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  abscess  is  completely  formed,  the  pain 
and  general  tumefaction  are  diminished ;  the  liver,  in  some  cases* 
seems  to  shrink  into  its  natural  position,  leaving  merely  a  more  or 
less  distinct  tumour  near  the  centre  of  the  general  tumefaction 
when  the  abscess  points  externally,  unless  the  purulent  collection 
be  so  extensive  as  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  I  have 
observed  in  several  cases. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  there  are  pain  and  tenderness  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  with  an  undefined  tumefaction,  and  neither  a 
circumscribed  nor  soft  fluctuating  tumour  is  yet  formed,  an  oper- 
ation undertaken  with  the  view  of  giving  exit  to  the  purulent  matter 
would  be  premature.  But  when  the  pain  and  general  fulness 
are  diminished  and  replaced  by  a  distinct  tumour,  without  acute 
pain,   soft  and  fluctuating  at  its  apex,  or  with  a  soft  elasticity 
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and  slight  lividity  or  redness  of  the  surface,  and  a  somewhat 
hardened  and  elevated  base,  indicating  that  the  purulent  matter  has 
found  its  way  to  the  external  covering  of  the  liver  at  the  tumid  partj 
and  that  the  liver  has  there  formed  adhesions  to  the  opposite  part 
of  the  abdominal  parietes,— the  operation  may  be  undertaken  with 
every  expectation  of  success.  If  it  were  performed  during  the 
former  condition  of  disease,  the  operator  would  have  to  cut  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  organ  before  the  purulent  collection  could 
be  reached,  and  would  run  the  risk  of  almost  immediately  destroying 
the  patient  from  the  haemorrhage  consequent  upon  cutting  deep 
into  so  vascular  an  organ  as  the  liver  is,  with  the  additional  hazard 
of  finding  no  adhesions  formed  between  the  side  and  the  seat  of 
disease.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  practice,  and  should 
be  most  particularly  attended  to,  as  a  mistake  of  the  kind  now 
alluded  to  would  prove  fatal.  I  have  seen  several  instances  where 
prenaature  operations  would  have  been  attempted  had  they  not 
been  prevented,  and  I  fear  that  others  have  been  actually  performed. 
The  practitioner  should  also  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  ad- 
hesions  have  formed  between  the  surface  of  the  diseased  organ  and 
the  opposite  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  before  he  attempts  the 
operation.  For  if  the  abscess  be  cut  into,  and  the  purulent  matter 
evacuated,  whilst  no  adhesions  exist,  the  liver,  collapsing  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  contained  matter,  would  recede  from  the  opening 
made  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  discharge  from  the  abscess 
would  be  effused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Being  satisfied  that  the  abscess  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
performance  of  the  operation,  and  that  it  has  adhered  to  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  distinct  character  of  the 
tumour,  from  its  soft,  elastic,  and  fluctuating  apex,  and  its  some- 
times hardened  and  somewhat  elevated  base,  and  from  the  inflamed 
or  livid  appearance  of  its  surface,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation.  I  do  not  recommend  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  trocar,  as  is  usually  done ; 
and  for  the  following  reason  :-^-The  pus  which  is  formed  in  abscess 
of  the  liver  is  often  fiiU  of  large  flakes,  and  sometimes  contains 
lai^  coagulated  clots  of  a  cheese  or  curd-like  matter,  which  will 
not  pass  through  the  canula,  the  more  fluid  portions  only  coming 
away.  These  clots  remain,  acting  as  foreign  substances  in  pro- 
moting continued  suppuration  of  the  organ,  and  febrile  excitement 
of  the  system;  I  have  been,  therefore,  always  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming the  operation  without  the  trocar,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — having  made  the  external  incision  large,  and  with  caution,' 
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until  the  peritoneum  is  fullj  exposed,  tlie  fluctuation  of  the  abscess 
will  be  distinctlj  felt.  An  abscess-lancet  should  then  be  introduced, 
and  the  tumour  laid  open  to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  wound 
which  ought  to  be  &om  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the  opening  extend  not  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  adhesions  which  have  been  formed.  The  purulent 
collection  being  fdlly  evacuated^  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with 
lint,  which  gives  a  mechanical  support  to  the  evacuated  parts  and 
the  wound  dressed  with  compresses  and  bandages  in  the  usual  way^ 

The  treatment)  afteiv  the  operation^  will  depend  ntecc^ssaiily 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  woundixnust  be '  dressed 
as  before,  from  time  to  time*-r-at  le4st  onde  or  twice  daily;  the  col- 
lected matter  allowed  to  escape^  and  compresses  and  bandages  pro- 
perly appliedw  After  two  or  three  days  the  discharge  will  be 
diminished,  when  the  quuitity  of  lint  intaroduced  inta&e  cuvity 
may  be  lessened,  and  in  a  few  days  entirely  omitted,  the'  external 
incisions  only  being  kept  ppcfti,  and  compresses  and  bandages  ap- 
plied, until  the^jisoharge  entirely  Ceases.  The  bowels  should  be 
gently  acted  upbn^  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  kept  vtpf  under 
the  disease  by  means  qf  a  lighty  nutiitiotts,  and  ehiefly  ^inaioeoas 
diet,  taken  in  xjcioderate  quantity  ^  If  the  poweifs  of  the  system  seem 
to  require  tonics,  they  should  be  given,  and  varied  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  pases*.  The  compound  infusion  of 
gentian,  the  infusion  of  columba,  the  cold  infusion,  or  the  decoction 
of  bark,  with  astringents,  ^stimulants^  antispasmodics,  &c.,  ^uch  as 
the  mineral  acids,  the  sp.  ammon.  arom.,  the  sp.  tether,  nitr.,  the 
tinct.  camph.  comp.,  and  any  of  the  tonic  or  cardiac  tinctures 
which  the  peculiarities  of  the  ease  may  require.  Sometimee  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  patient  a  few  glasses  of  wine  through  the 
day.  .         . 

When  abscess  of  the  liver  finds  its  way  intoihee<don,or  stomach, 
the  treatment  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  already 
inculcated.  The  most  urgent  symptoms  should  be  allayed  by  me« 
dicines  suited  to  their  nature^  and  the  energies  of  the  digestive 
organs  kept  up  or  promoted,  as  circumstances  may  require.  If  the 
powers  of  life  begin  to  flag  they  must  be  rallied,  and  morbid  accu- 
mulations in  the  bowels  should  be  carried  off  by  means  of  aperients 
combined  with  tonics,  and  by  appropriate  enemata. 

Sect.  VIII. — On  Hydatids  of  the  Liver. 

In  the  course  of  my  pathological  inquiries  I  have  ocdasifmally 
observed  hydatids  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  under  its  proper 
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toe^  or  between  it  and  the  peritoneal  covering.  The  oonoave  part 
of  the  oigan  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  these  parasitic  growliiB. 
They  vaiy  in  sue  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  the  usual  bulk  of  the 
head  of  a  full-grown  fistus.  When  produetioiiB  of  this  latter  size, 
or  oi  large  dim^isions,  are  formed,  resembling  hydatids,  the  exist* 
ttce  of  hydatids  within  them  shoidd  be  ascertained,  and  if  they  a<e 
found,  tibeir  independence  of  the  cysts  containing  them  should  be 
ivo?ed ;  for  it  is  not  very  miconmum  to  find  simple  ey sti  mistafcun 
for  hydatids ;  and  even  when  hydatids  are  present,  the  cyst  con* 
taining  them  may  be  viewed  as  the  principal  hydatid*  In  one  case 
tbe  hydatid,  which  was  of  very  large  dimensions,  floated  in  a 
quantity  of  whey-colouied  fluid,  contained  in  a  cyst  which  was 
evidently  formed  frmn  the  development  ci  the  hydatid,  and  the 
effosion  of  the  fluid,  between  the  proper  covering  of  the  liver  and 
its  peritoneal  envelope.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
large  hydatids  are  observed  to  contain  a  number  of  smaller  forma* 
tions  of  the  same  kind :  the  largest  are  often  broken,  as  if  they  had 
been  burst  by  the  development  of  those  within.  The  cyst  contain* 
inglhem  generally  presents  a  fibrous  structure,  and  in  some  cases 
a  fibro-cardlaginous  appearance*  In  some  cases  the  enveloping 
cysts  form  adhesions  to  adjoining  viscera,  and  afterwards  open  and 
discharge  the  contained  hydatids  into  them,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  tlie  opening  of  an  abscess.  Thus  hydatids  of  the  liver 
have  been  discharged  into  the  colon,  duodenum,  stomach,  or  peri^^ 
toneal  cavity. 

With  respect  to  the  Symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of  hyda* 
tids  in  the  liver,  or  connected  with  it,  but  little  can  be  advanced. 
In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  they  are  seldom  indicated  by 
symptoms  which  are  in  any  way  peculiar  to  them.  There  are  &e^ 
qaently  observed  great  paleness  and  sallowness  of  the  countenancci 
shooting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  without  any  maiked  dis- 
turbance of  the  pulse,  which  is  more  usually  weak,  soft;,  and  lan>> 
guid,  than  the  contrary.  When  they  become  more  fully  developed, 
so  as  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  organ,  then  a  sense  of  weighty 
oppression,  and  suffocation,  is  felt,  sometimes  with  a  dry  cough  $ 
and  a  tumour  becomes  evident  at  or  near  the  epigastrium,  vdthout 
much  general  tumeftiction  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  region 
of  the  liver.  The  tumour  is  sometimes  unequal,  obscurely  fluctu- 
ating, and  soft;  and  it  generally  presents  neither  the  discoloura- 
tion of  surface  nor  the  hardened  base  remarked  during  the  progress 
of  external  pointing  in  abscess  of  the  organ.  The  tongue  also  is 
veiy  different  from  what  it  usually  is  in  abscesi^:  it  is  pale,  and 
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Iteldom  loaded  or  drj.  The  pulse  is  not  accelerated  unless  the  cyst 
becomes  inflamed,  or  forms  adhesions  to  adjoining  parts,  when  the 
signs  of  inflammatory  action  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

On  the  Treatment  of  hydatids  of  the  liver,  I  have  not  much 
to  advance.    If  the  cyst  containing  them  were  to  form  adhesions  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  then  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
an  operation  similar  to  that  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  purulent 
collections  in  the  liver,  and  performed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
but  with  still  larger  incisions,  and  a  fireer  outlet  for  both  the  hyda« 
tids  and  the  surrounding  fluid  contained  in  the  cyst;  but  such  ad* 
hesions  seldom  or  never  take  place.     When  the  tumour  is  large, 
with  fluctuation^  and  the  case  of  the  patient  urgent,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  operation  to  be  performed,  rather  than  allow  the  patient 
to  sink  without  an  effort  calculated  to  produce  any  benefit.    Urgent 
symptoms  must  be  combated  as  they  arise,  or  palliated  according 
to  the  characters  they  may  present,  and  the  state  of  the  patient. 
The  energies  of  the  digestive  functions,  and,  through  them,  of  life 
itself,  should  be  supported,  and  morbid  secretions  and  accumula* 
tions  carried  off  from  time  to  time.  When  inflammation  supervenes, 
then  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  adopted ;  but  in  this  case 
little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  any  permanent  advantage,  imless 
the  inflamed  cyst  adhere  to  some  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
and  give  rise  to  appearances  which  shall  lead  to  the  performance  of 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  its  contents.     When  inflammation 
thus  supervenes  in  the  cyst  containing  the  hydatids,  or  in  the  ad- 
joining part  of  the  liver,  the  disease  very  closely  resembles  abscess 
seated  in  the  concave  surface  of  the  organ,  and  is  generally  treated 
as  such ;  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible,  unless  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  case,  to  distinguish  between  both  these  morbid  states ; 
and,  even  after  the  most  attentive  observation,  no  precise  idea  can  be 
formed  upon  the  subject,  the  hydatid  growths  generally  assuming 
more  or  less  of  the  features  of  the  more  chronic  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  liver,  excepting  only  the  states  of  the  pulse  and  tongue  as 
already  alluded  to,  and  the  dysenteric  disorder  frequently  accom- 
panymg  the  latter  disease^  * 

Sect.  IX. — Precautions  on  Change  of  Climate  for  the  Adoption 
of  those  subject  to,  or  recovertr^g  from^  Diseases  of  the 
Biliary  Organs. 

Much  of  the  present  subject  has  already  been  anticipated  in  the 
observations  respecting  change  of  climate  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
country,  for  complaints  of  the  stomach.     What  is  there  stated  is 
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Ibflj  applicable  io  those  who  proceed  from  India  to  Europe,  after 
having  suffered  from  hepatic  disease,  or  who  have  acquired  a  lia« 
bility  to  such  disease  from  their  residence  within  the  tropics.  With 
respect  to  diet,  regimen,  and  clothing,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
at  present  to  offer  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  advanced* 
The  necessity  of  conforming  strictly  to  the  injunctions  laid  down  as 
(o  this  subject,  during  the  time  of  passing  to  a  colder  climate  from 
a  warm  one,  and  for  a  very  considerable  time  after  the  change  has 
been  effected,  will  soon  become  apparent  to  those  who  are  at  the 
time  suffering  in  any  d^ee  from  hepatic  diseases.  Those  who 
have  acquired  merely  the  tendency  to  those  maladies,  or  who  are 
subject  to  functional  disorder  only  of  the  biliary  oigans,  will  genew 
rally  at  first  experience  but  little  inconvenience  from  the  change, 
and  will  therefore  consider  constraint  of  any  kind,  whether  of  diet 
or  r^men,  very  Unnecessary^  and  look  upon  a  return  to  a  colder 
and  more  salubrious  climate  all  that  is  necessary  towards  a  restora- 
tion of  health.  This  is  doubtless  correct  in  very  many  instances ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  all.  On  the  contrary,  many  who  have 
either  suffered  only  from  frtnctional  disorders  of  the  liver,  or  who 
have  acquired  merely  a  tendency  to  them  during  their  residence  in 
the  east,  or  within  the  tropics,  have  been  attacked  with  active 
disease  soon  after  their  return  to  Europe ;  and  some  who  have  suf« 
fared  more  seriously  in  these  regions  have  had  their  complaints 
aggravated  after  a  short  residence  in  England,  although  they  had 
been  benefited  during  the  voyage  to  Europe.  This  result  of  change 
to  a  colder  climate  does  not,  however,  proceed  altogether  from  the 
temperature,  or  from  the  state  of  the  seasons,  but,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  from  the  neglect  and  imprudence  of  the  patient.  Frequently, 
however,  the  influence  of  a  colder  atmosphere  is  materially  preju* 
dicial,  particularly  in  constricting  the  vessels  on  the  external  surface, 
in  determining  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  large  internal 
viscera,  and  promoting  congestion  and  obstruction  of  those  organs 
which  have  been  weakened  by  previous  disease  or  the  influence  of 
climate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  counteract  this  effect  of  tempera- 
ture, warm  clothing  should  be  adopted,  and  every  part  of  the  body, 
especially  the  lower  extremities,  kept  warm,  the  invalid  carefully 
avoiding  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  to  cold  combined  with 
moisture,  and  to  the  night  air. 

Another  very  frequent  result  of  change  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
climate  is  a  diminution  of  all  the  secretions  of  the  body,  particu* 
kffly  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  of  the  liver.    Hence  a  plethoric 

state  of  the  vascular  system  speedily  supervenes  in  many  cases ; 

x2 
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and  if  the  external  surface  of  the  body  and  surface  of  the  lungs  be 
even  momentarily  subjected  to  the  inflnence  of  increased  cold,  par- 
ticularly if  combined  with  moisture,  after  the  circulating  fluid  has 
been  elicited  to  these  parts  by  hot  rooms  and  crowded  assemblies, 
the  great  mass  of  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  viscera,  which, 
if  not  relieved  by  a  free  secretion,  become  the  seat  either  of  c<m-» 
gestion  or  of  inflammation.  Hence  it  is  that  attacks  of  hepatitis 
or  of  dysentery  so  fifequently  supervene  upon  sadden  changes  from 
a  high  to  a  low  temperature^  In  order  to  guard  against  this,  the 
precautions  just  mentioned  should  be  strictly  observed ;  the  diet 
should  be  moderate,  light,  and  easy  of  digestion ;  and  the  patient 
should  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  strong  wines:  above -all,  he 
should  attend  to  the  state  of  his  bowels.  The  flmctions  of  this 
part  of  the  economy  should  be  promoted,  whenever  they  seem  to> 
^^gy  ^y  nieans  of  gentle  aperients  or  tonics  combined  with  small 
doses  of  deobstruent  salts.  For  this  purpose,  a  pill,  consisting  of 
one  grain  of  blue-pill,  two  of  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  and  one  of 
hyoscyamus,  may  be  taken  in  the  evening  for  some  time ;  and  a 
wine-glassM  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  proportions  of  the 
compound  infusions  of  gentian  and  senna,  with  some  neutral  salt, 
and  a  little  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning. 

Where  there  has  been  previous  disease  of  the  liver,  with  enlsffge^^ 
ment  of  the  viscus,  a  large  plaster,  formed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
emplast.  picis  comp.  and  the  emplast.  ammon.  cum  hydrarg.  should 
be  placed  over  the  right  hypochondritun,  and  worn  for  several 
months;  whilst  the  Cheltenham  waters,  the  factitious  Carlsbad 
waters,  or  any  of  the  neutral  salts  much  diluted,  may  be  taken 
through  the  day.  In  cases  of  this  latter  description,  invalids,  upon 
thdir  return  to  Europe,  will  ofl;en  find  great  advantage  from  drink<*> 
ing  daily  a  decotion  of  the  leontodon  taraxacum,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  of  the  sub-carbonates  of  soda  or  of  potash,  with  a 
little  of  the  sp.  ammon.  arom.,  or  sp.  eether.  nitr.^  or  of  both,ascir« 
cumstances  may  indicate,  the  pill  already  mentioned  being  taken  at 
bed*time. 

Patients  who  are  convalescent  from  any  of  the  diseases  already 
treated  o&  will  generally  be  benefited  by  a  change,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  to  a  purer  air  and  cooler  temperature  than  are  gene^ 
rally  to  be  enjoyed  within  the  tropics.  Great  benefit  will  often  be 
derived  &om  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  pure  sea  aiif. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  these  changes,  dae 
]jrecaution8  ought  to  be  observed  during  the  time  of  their  being- 
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effected.  Tbey  should  be  made  (n  such  a  maimer  as  to  eiurare  a 
very  gradual  dhninution  of  temperature,  aad  every  comfort  neceao 
sary  to  the  state  of  the  invalid.  Patients  who  have  suffered  from 
hepatic  diseases  have  generally  a  very  marked  predisposition  to  puU 
monary  disorders,  on  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  attended 
with  a  return  or  aggravation  of  the  original  malady.  Thus  it  fbs- 
quendy  is  observed,  that  individuals  returning  to  Europe,  ^rauk 
India  or  other  warm  climates,  with  functional  or  organic  disease  of 
the  liver,  beccHne  extremely  liable  to  disorder  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  This,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  arises  fi*om  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  original  malady  to  the  pleura  and  lungs,  the  invalid  thus 
becoming  the  subject  of  hepatic  disorder  complicated  with  disease 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  This  complication  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  after  the  body  has  been  over- 
heated, to  the  impression  of  cold  night  air  upon  coming  out  of 
warm  and  crowded  rooms,  and  of  cold  or  damp  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities.  It  not  unfrequently  also  arises  from  exposure  of 
an  opposite  nature,  but  equally  injurious  in  their  effects, — namely^ 
to  the  breathing  a  very  warm  and  close  atmosphere  immediately 
upon  coming  out  of  a  cold  and  dry  air.  Many  of  the  conse, 
quences  proceeding  from  changes  of  this  description  have  been  im- 
puted to  other  sources,  and  hence  the  real  cause  of  mischief  has 
been  too  frequently  overlooked.  The  invalid,  so  susceptible  to 
disease,  comes  from  a  cold  and  pure  air  into  a  heated  room,  and 
after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  until  the  constricted  state  of 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  in  the  lungs  is 
overcome,  and  reaction  of  the  vascular  system,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences of  free  secretion  and  exhalation,  induced,  again  rushes  into  a 
cold  and  dry  air,  occasioning  thereby  a  constriction  of  the  secreting 
sur&ces,  and  a  determination  of  the  blood,  which  had  been  elicited 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  to  the  large  internal  viscera, 
there  to  induce  congestion,  and  ultimately  inflammatory  action.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  exposures  is  most  detrimental 
to  the  system;  but  that  either  the  one  or  the  other,'according  to  the 
state  of  the  individual,  proves  prejudicial,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  same  causes,  even  when'  they  fail  of  inducing  pulmonary 
disease,-^to  which  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate  predisposes  all 
Europeans, — generally  aggravate  hepatic  disorder  when  it  is  already 
present,  or  convert  functional  disorder  into  inflammatory  action  and 
organic  change.  In  order  to  overcome  this  tendency  to  more  severe 
and  more  complicated  disease  by  removing  to  a  cold  country  from 
a  warm  climate,  the  invalid  should  be  most  careful  in  making  the 
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change  as  gradually  as  possible, — ^in  preserving  a  free  state  of  the 
cutaneous  function, — ^in  avoiding  all  hurtful  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture, — in  living  temperately  as  respects  both  eating  and  drink* 
ing,— -and  in  keeping  up  a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels  and  on  the 
large  secreting  organs  placed  in  the  abdomen.  Beyond  this  the 
invalid  or  convalescent  should  not  attempt  to  proceed.  When 
these  means  are  not  serviceable,  or  seem  insufficient  for  the  extent 
and  severity  of  his  maladies,  he  should  resort  to  medical  aid,  should 
make  a  judicious  choice  of  his  physician,  and  be  entirely  guided  by 
the  instructions  which  he  will  receive  from  him. 
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BOOK  IV. 


ON   THE    DISEASES   OF   THE   SPLEEN,   PANCREAS   AND 

INTESTINES. 


These  is  no  class  of  diseases  which  requires  more  careAil  observa- 
tion during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  minute  research  after  death, 
than  affections  of  the  boweb,  as  they  occur  in  India,  and  in  warm 
climates  generally.  In  many  localities  they  constitute,  both  in  their 
simple  and  complicated  forms,  the  chief  class  of  diseases,  and  are 
frequently  attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  The  observations  I 
shall  offer  upon  this  class  of  diseases  will  be  chiefly  the  residt  of 
my  own  observations ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise  some  remarks 
upon  the  disorders  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas  as  they  present  them* 
selves  to  our  notice,  particularly  as  they  occasionally  are  compli- 
cated with  the  diseases  already  considered  and  those  of  which  X 
have  now  to  trent. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THB   DISEASES    OF  THE    8PI.EEN,    PANCREAS,    AND   INTESTINES. 

These  diseases  are  not  ge!iefalljr  very  prevalent  in  warm  climates: 
those  of  the  pancreas,  perhaps,  not  more  so  than  in  temperate 
countries^  Affections  of  the  spleen  are  prevalent  only  in  particular 
districts  of  country  and  situations.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  they 
are  not  very  frequent,  unless  in  neglected  or  improperly  ^treated 
cases  of  ague  or  remittent  fevers. 

S;bot.  I. — On  the  Diseases  of  the  Spleen, 

Inflaimidation  of  the  spleen,  although  pot  of  very  frequent  oc^r- 
i^ence  in  India,  is,  I  believe,  a  common  disease  in  Bengal  Proper ;  it 
is,  however,  rare  in  the  Madras  Presideney.  In  some  situations  it 
is  endemic,  more  particularly  in  low  swampy  places  where  agues 
abound ;  and  in  such  districts  the  inflammatory  action  which  super* 
venes  is  generally  of  a  slow  or  chronic  nature,  and  attended  with 
congestion  and  obstmcted  circulation  in  the  viscus.  In  some  eas^s 
the  enlargement  which  takes  place  is  very  great,-«*the  spleen  seem- 
ing to  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  hypochondriac  aiid  epigastric 
ifegions.  When  inflammation  of  this  organ  presents  acute  or  sub- 
acute symptoms,  it  almost  always  is  seated  in  its  fibrous  cover- 
ing, and  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  and  a  well  defined  en- 
largement, which,  however,  while  the  acute  symptoms  continue,  is 
seldom  very  great. 

The  most  frequent  states  of  organic  change  of  the  spleen  are 
the  following : — 1st.  Enlargements  of  this  viscus.  The  enlargementa 
sometimes  are  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  spleen  weighing  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  and  yet  no  very  sensible  alteration  can  be  detected 
ip  its  substance  by  the  unassisted  eye.  Frequently,  however,  its 
structure  is  at  the  same  time  much  changed,  its  colour  being  much 
deeper,  its  consistence  greatly  diminished,  and  rendered  more  friable^ 
so  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  examination  without  falling  to  pieces.  Its 
external  membrane  is  also  often  torn  with  ease :  sometimes  it  is 
thickened,  more  vascular,  and  occasionaUy  cartilaginous^iA  parts^ 
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2d.  It  18^  in  some  cases,  ossified  in  various  places,  and  in  others 
ca?ered  with  laige  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  and  albuminous 
concretioiUL  In  such  cases,  it  frequently  adhoes  to  the  a^jcnning 
Buifaces  and  yiseera.  3d.  Its  internal  structure  ftequently  contaihs 
purulent  collations,  sometimes  apparentily  unencyated,  and  flowing 
duoo^  its  substance ;  at  others,  enclosed  in  one  or  more  distinct 
cjttM,  It  abo  is  subject  to  tubercular  formations,  and  to  hydatids* 
dtfa.  The  spleen  is  occasionally  found  smaller  than  natural,  and  dry 
and  shrivelled ;  but  this  is  comparatively  a  rare  occurrence  in  warm 
climates.  5di.  Instances  have  occurred  wherein  it  haa  been 
roptuied,  from  the  congestion  of  blood  to  which  it  has  been  subject 
in  the  cold  stage  o£  an  ague.  And,  6th.  Its  internal  substance 
has  been  occasionally  found  reduced  to  a  grumoua  and  pultaeeouB 

The  causes  of  dbeases  of  the  spleen  are  chiefly  those  inducing 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  It  is  seldom  observed  as  a 
primary  disease,  and  seems  to  result,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
deficioit  eneigy  of  the  system,  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs. 
It  is  frequently  observed  as  a  sequela  of  agues,  in  low,  marshy,  and 
moisl  sitoatiooa  upon  the  sea*coast»  more  particularly  in  wet  and 
warm  seasons,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  spring  or  river 
water*  In  some  places  withm  the  tropics*  where  the  water  consists 
entirely  of  rain-water,  preserved  in  tanks,  situate  in  low,  marshy 
grounds,  diseases  of  the  spleen  are  endemic.  In  countries  far 
inland,  and  eonaiderably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these  diseases 
aie  comparatively  rare. 

When  the  spleen  is  simply  enlarged  or  tumefied,  without  inflam- 
matory action  being  present,  little  inconvenience  or  pain  is  felt 
by  the  patient,  even  although  the  eolargement  may.  be  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  tumefied  spleen  passing  across  the  umbilicus  to 
the  right  iliac  region,  land  filling  nearly  the  whole  abdomen.  In 
these  cases,  the  congestion  in  the  i^le^  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  protracted  agues,  more  particularly  whm  they  have  been  iiyu- 
diciously  treated.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  nature  and 
im)gress  of  the  disease  are  readily  perceived,  as  the  margin  of  the 
tomefied  viscus  can  be  readity  traced,  and  the  extent  of  enlaige- 
ment  very  nearly  ascertained. 

If  the  spleen  be  inflamed  in  a  more  or  less^  active  form,  a  dull, 
heavy,  and  adung  pain  is  felt  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  with  occa. 
sional  lancinating  pains  in  the  same  situation,  observed  particularly 
upon  quidJL  martaant  and  after  a  ftill  meal.  In  the  more  acute  cases, 
there  are  chills  or  rigors  to  which  succeed  pain,  nausea,  and  occa- 
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sionally  vomiting,  with  thirst,  tension,  colicky  pains,  and  impeded 
respiration.  The  tongue  is  generally  white,  foul,  and  excited;  the 
pulse  somewhat  accelerated ;  the  howels  constipated  or  irregular; 
the  urine  high-coloured,  and  frequently  voided ;  and  the  skin  sal* 
low,  dusky,  and  rather  hot.  In  the  suh-acute  and  chronic  cases  of 
inflammation,  several  of  these  symptoms  are  either  altogether  want- 
ing, or  are  so  slight  as  frequently  to  he  overlooked.  The  spleen  is 
generaUy  tumefied  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
proper  coat  is  inflamed ;  but  the  tumefaction  is  never  so  great  as  in 
the  cases  of  simple  congestion  of  the  viscus,  already  alluded  to. 
Sometimes  the  enlargement  is  scarcely  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the 
spleen  to  be  felt  beneadi  the  left  false  ribs,  even  in  the  most  acute 
cases  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  simple  tumefaction  of  the  spleen,  un. 
attended  by  inflammatory  action,  a  general  laxative  system  should 
be  adopted  to  carry  off  the  morbid  secreticms  always  present  in  such 
cases ;  at  the  same  time  attention  should  be  paid  to  uphold  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  to  give  energy  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Full  doses  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  followed  by  the  bitter  aperient 
draught,  or  the  pulv.  jalap  comp,  in  the  morning,  may  be  continued 
until  the  motions  have  assumed  a  healthy  character.  It  must,  how- 
ever be  remarked,  that  in  giving  calomel  in  these  doses,  it  is  not 
with  the  view  of  |>roducing  the  specific  action  of  mercury  upon  the 
constitution,  but  purely  as  a  purgative ;  and  it  is  selected  as  such 
because  it  acts  more  decidedly  upon  the  vitiated  secretions  of  the 
bowels  than  any  other  medicine,  and  prepares  those  secretions  for 
removal  by  the  ordinaiy  purgatives  recommended.  I  am  particu- 
larly desirous  of  directing  attention  to  this  point,  from  the  circuna- 
stance  of  my  views  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  spleen,  haying 
been  either  misrepresented,  or  not  clearly  understood  by  an  author 
(Mr.  Twining),  who  has  lately  written  on  the  diseases  of  Bengal; 
and  who,  from  insufficient  extracts  of  my  opinions,  has  apparently 
been  led  to  draw  inferences  which  are  not  warranted,  but  which, 
I  fear,  have  misled  many  as  to  the  views  I  entertain  upon  this  sub- 
ject After  purgatives  have  been  duly  employed,  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  lotion  shoiUd  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and  the 
nitric  acid  may  be  given  internally  at  the  same  time  in  the  patient's 
drink. 

I  cannot  too  strenuously  recommend  this  treatment  in  diseases  of 
the  spleen,  especially  the  nitro-muriatic  solution.  But  in  order 
that  this  latter  may  be  beneficial,  a  continued  and  well-regulated 
course  of  purgatives,  and  afterwards  of  aperients  combined  with 
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tonicsy  should  be  adopted.  In  cases  of  congested  or  tumefied 
spleen,  we  must  support  the  powers  of  the  system,  while  we  purge 
the  bowels  by  giving  the  blue-pill  and  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill 
every  night,  and  a  Ml  dose  of  calomel  occasionally.  But  the 
pui^tive  draught  should  be  continued  every  morning  until  the 
disorder  disappears*  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  best  purga- 
tive  is  that  composed  of  the  compound  infusions  of  gentian  and 
senna;  to  which  may  be  added  some  of  the  bitter  purging  tincture> 
and  a  little  of  the  sp.  ammon«  arom.,  or  of  the  sp.  aether,  nitr.  If 
we  should  find  it  requisite  to  act  more  energetically  upon  the 
bowels,  this  draught  may  be  repeated  at  mid-day,  or  a  drachm  or 
two  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of 
potass,  may  be  added  to  it 

Hsematemesis,  with  a  dark,  grumous  state  of  the  stools,  is  not  an 
unfirequent  concomitant  of  congested  spleen.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  treatment  already  recommended  need  scarcely  be 
even  modified ;  but  the  nitric  acid  drink  is  here  especiall^^  indicated, 
with  the  external  use  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  lotion.  If  pain  be 
present,  with  a  plethoric  state  of  the  habit,  leeches  applied  over  the 
region  of  the  spleen  or  stomach  are  evidently  necessary ;  but  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  no  means  should  stand  in  the  way  of  active  «aid 
continued  purging,  as  recommended,  promoted  by  the  injection  of 
active  cathartic  enemas. 

When  inflammatory  action  is  going  forward  in  the  spleen,  leeches 
should  be  applied  upon  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  local 
bleeding  carried  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  indicate.  *  After  the  leeches  have  ceased  bleed- 
ing, a  cloth,  moistened  with  the  nitro-muriatic  solution,  should  be 
applied  upon  the  splenic  region,  and  covered  with  a  hot  poultice, 
which,  with  the  moistened  cloth,  ought  to  be  frequently  renewed 
until  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  when  simple  sponging  with  the 
solution  night  and  morning  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  means,  the  use  of  purgatives  and  tonic  aperients  must 
be  persisted  in  until  the  disease  is  removed  and  the  motions  acquire 
a  healthy  appearance,  when  change  of  air  and  regular  exercise 
should  be  adopted. 

During  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  spleen,  the  diet  and  regi- 
men of  the  patient  should  be  careAilly  attended  to.  The  patient's 
food  should  be  light,  nutritious,  and  in  no  greater  quantity  than 
his  digestive  organs  can  well  dispose  ol  Vinous  and  fermented 
liquors  i^ould  be  avoided,  and  his  drink  be  of  the  most  mild  and 
cooling  description.     He  ought  to  take  regular  exercise  in  the  open 
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air,  as  far  as  his  strength  may  permit;  and  his  clothing  should  b^ 
warm,  and  suited  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  and  sudden 
changes  in  its  temperature. 


Sect,  II,'— Ofi  Diseases  of  (he  Pancrem. 

Hie  situation  of  the  pancreas  renders  it  a  diffiouU  matter  to 
obtain  any  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  disease  of  this  viscus 
dming  the  life  of  the  patient.  We  frequently,  however,  find,  up<m 
examination  of  bodies  after  death,  very  manifest  changes  in  its 
organisation  and  size.  These  chiefly  consist  of  simple  enlarge- 
ment, of  enlargement  with  scirrhous  hardening,  and  of  cheesy 
tumours  in  its  substance.  But  whether  these  lesions  are  always 
the  result  of  slow  inflammatory  action,  or  of  some  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  its  substance,  or  of  both,  is  a  question  which  admits 
not  of  a  ready  solution.  Our  knowledge,  also,  respecting  the 
state  of  its  function,  or  the  qualities  ;of  its  secretion  durii^  Hiese 
states  of  disease,  is  equally  defective. 

The  pancreas  is  sometimes  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  8<mie 
degree  hardened ;  occasionally  it  is  reddened  and  evidently  inflamed 
in  parts,  and  this  appearance  may  be  remarked  either  alone,  or  con- 
joined with  enlargement  of  the  various  lobules  of  the  gland,  and,  ia 
a  few  cases,  with  nnall  collections  of  pus  formed  in  the  interlobular 
cellular  substance :  at  other  times  it  is  tuberculated  and  irregularly 
enlaiged ;  on  some  occasions  enlarged  and  scinhous,  the  teztme 
of  the  organ  being  traversed  by  gristly  bands,  and  a  reticulated, 
firm  structure,'  with  a  glairy  fluid  filling  the  interstices^  Yet  in 
these  cases  the  patients  presezifced  only  the  symptoms  of  choonic 
inflalnmation  of  the  liver,  or  at  least  they  were  considered  as  sufier- 
ing  under  that  disease^  When  the  pancreas  is  much  efaangsd  in  its 
organisation,  and  mudi  enlaiged,  it  often  presses  upon  jtlw  oooaoioo 
duct^  and  either  impedes  or  entirdy  obstructs  the  flow  of  |>i]e  into 
the  duodenum.  In  this  ease,  the  derangement  is  generally  assigned 
to  the  biliary  apparatus^  owing  to  the  sallow  oounte|ianpa  of  the 
patient,  and  the  jaundice  which  frequently  supervenes  frc/m  the 
obstiueticm  of  the  ducts.  In  some  cases,  the  enhogement  of,  and 
the  tuberculated  and  knotty  tumoin's  formed  in,  the  piancreas,  may 
he  mistaken  for  scirrhous  pylorus ;  end  it  is  often  a  maltar  of  dif- 
fieuky  to  decide  which  of  the  two  diseases  is  wtitaiMy  present  Id 
some  instances,  however,  attention  to  the  manner  in  n^uch  the 
fiinetion  of  digestion  is  pcr&rmed^  and  to  the  presence  of  sicknes8» 
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iind  Ae  period  aHer  a  meal  at  which  nausea  or  vonudng  cniperveiie, 
win  guide  the  pracliiioner  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  cases  of  diseased  pancreas^  inflammation  often  supervenes 
either  in  the  viscns  itself  or  in  its  surface  or  vicinity,  uniting  with 
it  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  hiliary  ducts,  and  even  the  galUhladder, 
by  firm  adhesions.  In  these  instances,  if  the  diseased  state  of  the 
pancreas  was  not  primarily  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  this 
action  must  have  supervened  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  other* 
wise  the  consequences  of  inflammation  could  not  have  existed.  In 
such  cases  the  pancreatic  disease  may  be  viewed  as  having  supers 
vened  primarily ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  where  the  pancreas  has  been  found  diseased,  it  has  been 
consecuUve  to  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  liver* 
I  have  found  it  consequent  upon  very  severe  dyspepsia,  combined 
in  many  instances  with  an  irregular  and  morbid  state  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  in  others,  it  seined  to  have  supervened  to  obstinate 
disease  of  the  biliary  organs. 

Whether  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
duodoium  may  be  propagated  along  the  ducts  to  the  pancreas,  as 
some  pathologists  suppose,  is  a  question  which  is  more  readily  pro* 
posed  than  answered :  I  believe  that  it  may  possibly  supervene  in 
Alls  mannelr,  but  that  it  very  seldom  occurs.  If  inflammation  actu* 
ally  extend  from  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  duodenum  along  the 
pancreatic  duct  to  the  pancreas,  it  must  still  more  frequently  be 
prc^mgated  along  the  biliaiy  ducts,  and  transmitted  to  both  the  gall- 
bladder, and  to  the  liver  itself.  I  look  upon  inflammation  of  the 
pane  reasas  taking  place  more  as  a  consequence  of  disorder  of  its 
functions,  when  it  occurs  primarily,  than  as  proceeding  from  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  alimentary  canal  along  its  duct^ 
When  it  is  a  consecutive  disease,  it  is  induced  most  frequently 
from  inflammation  having  extended  from  the  concave  and  posterior 
part  1^  the  liver%  or  from  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and 
perhaps  occasiooally  from  the  external  surface  of  the  duodenum, 
lu  a  great  many  of  those  cases  wherein  this  viscus  has  been  found 
diseased,  the  more  immediate  cause  must  be  referred  to  previous 
disot^erof  the  function.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
when  such  disorder  commenced ;  as  it  is  generally  so  much  the 
result  of,  and  complicated  with,  the  more  obstinate  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  functional  and  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  most  discriminating  observer  to  ascertain 
what  share  of  disorder  ought  to  be  attributed  to  this  organ* 

Vfhta^  however,  the   functioned  disorder  has    induced  etllier 
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organic  change,  or  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic  inflammatory  ajctton» 
attentive  observation  and  much  experience  may  lead  the  practi- 
tioner to  dread  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  pancreas,  although 
he  will  seldom  be  enabled,  unless  there  be  considerable  emacia-* 
tion  and  well-defined  symptoms  present,  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the 
particular  kind  of  disorder  existing..  If  pain  be  felt^  it  may  proceed 
either  from  the  posterior  and  inferior  edge  of  the  liver,  or  from  the 
gall-ductsy  or  from  the  duodeniun  or  pylorus,  or  from  the  pancreas 
itself,  or  from  any  two  or  more  of  these  parts.  If  enlargement  be 
evident,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  thickening  or  scirrhus  of 
the  pylorus,  accumulations  in  the  colon,  or  morbid  duplicatures  of 
this  viscus,  or  of  enlarged  glands  at  the  root  and  in  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery,  or  of  any  of  the  organic  changes  of  the  pancreas  enume- 
rated above.  Even  when  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  present,  it  ia 
seldom  met  with  as  a  simple  and  uncomplicated  malady.  There  is 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  post  mortem  appear- 
ances of  acute  disease  of  this  organ,  except  in  cases  which  termi- 
nate  fatally,  either  altogether  from  disorder  existing  elsewhere,  or 
from  the  complication  of  such  disorder  with  the  pancreatic  disease ; 
and  even  in  the  majority  of  those  cases,  we  seldom  observe  more 
than  the  remote  consequences  of  the  disease  which  had  been  going 
on  in  the  pancreas,  and  are  still  left  much  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  eai'lier  changes  induced  in  the  structure  of  this 
viscus. 

"^  Diseased  pancreas  is  not  indicated  by  any  very  acute  symptoms^ 
The  patient  often  feels  an  aching,  heavy,  or  dull  pain  in  the  back, 
beneath  the  scapulae,  and  deep  in  the  epigastric  region.  This  is 
often  mistaken  for  chronic  disease  seated  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  liver.  When  such  mistake  is  made,  it  cannot  be  of  any  very 
material  consequence  as  respects  the  treatment,  as  the  means  of 
cure  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  is  generally  a  sensa- 
tion of  compression,  internal  heat,  constriction,  and  anxiety  at  the 
precordia  and  deep  in  the  epigastrium.  The  tongue  is  generally 
white,  and  its  papillae  excited,  with  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  occasionally  there  are  eructations  of  a  viscid  fluid  dis* 
gorged  from  the  stomach.  There  are  also  generally  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  and  occasionally  vomiting  and  hiccup,  with  great  emacia- 
tion in  the  advanced  states  of  disease.  The  skin  is  usually  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  pulse  somewhat  accelerated.  The  bowels  are  either 
costive,  or  a  slight  diarrhoea  is  present,  characterised  by  mucous 
and  glairy  stools. 

As  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  seldom  met  with  in  a  simple  or 
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uncomplicated  fonn,  being  usually  accompanied  with  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  duodenum ;  so  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
symptoms  now  enumerated  will  be  attended  with,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  obscured  or  entirely  concealed  by,  the  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  these  diseases.  Indeed,  the  pancreatic  derangement  very 
seldom  becomes  apparent,  when  existing  in  any  of  these  states  of 
complication;  for  it  is  generally  consecutive  to  the  disease  of 
the  adjoining  organs,  and  is  much  less  acute,  and  less  distinctly 
developed,  than  they  are. 

As  respects  the  causes  of  disease  of  the  pancreas,  I  have  nothing 
to  adduce  with  confidence.  Its  most  frequent  exciting  causes  seem 
to  be,  protracted  or  improperly  treated  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  liver,  and  the  causes  already  assigned  for  these 
maladi«s.  The  habitual  use  of  heating  and  irritating  articles  of  diet» 
and  of  spirituous  liquors,  may  have  some  share  in  the  production 
of  disease  of  this  viscus. 

Of  the  treatment  of  diseased  pancreas,  little  also  can  be  stated 
with  confidence.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  should  be  resorted  to. 
Local  depletions,  counter-irritations  by  means  of  blisters,  tetons, 
or  the  use  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  and  cooling  purgatives, 
seem  best  suited  to  the  disease  of  this  viscus ;  but  the  remedies 
must  necessarily  be  chosen  with  a  strict  reference  to  the  particular 
complication  which  it  presents  in  practice.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, deobstruent  aperients  given  internally,  whilst  the  nitro- 
muriatic  wash  is  used  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  will  be  productive 
of  some  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  remove  the  dis- 
orders with  which  diseased  pancreas  is  most  frequently  complicated, 
more  particularly  after  local  depletions  have  been  carried  sufficiently 
far.  I  do  not  recommend  mercurials  to  be  employed  when  the 
pancreas  is  obviously  diseased,  unless  with  a  view  to  its  purgative 
effect. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON    II^FLAHMATION   OV   THB   SMALL    INTESTINBS. 

Ik^lammation  of  the  small  intestines  may  be  seated  chiefly  in  its 
mucous  or  yillous  tuniC)  or  it  may  extend  no  further  than  to 
cellular  tissue  immediately  subjacent  to  it,  and  connecting  the 
villous  to  the  muscular  coat.  In  these  cases,  more  particularly  the 
former,  the  inflammation  is  g^ierally  slight ;  and  if  it  advances  no 
deeper,  the  disease  is  soon  removed  by  judicious  treatmeiit.  In 
many  cases,  however,  eiqpecially  when  it  is  also  seated  in  the  sub* 
mucous  tissue,  the  inflammation  extends  through  the  whole  cellular 
texture  uniting  the  various  membranes  of  which  the  small  bowels 
are  composed,  or  it  attacks  the  bowel  to  this  extent  at  first  When 
the  disease  commences  in  the  mucous  coat,  and  extends  to  the 
substance  of  the  bowel,  it  becomes  much  mor««cuteand  dangerous* 
When  acute  enteritis  is  met  with  in  warm  climates,  more  particu- 
larly in  India,  it  generally  advances  in  this  manner;  but  it  also 
attacks,  although  more  rarely,  in  a  primary  and  more  immediate 
manner,  the  substance  of  the  bowel,  forming  what  haa  been  usually 
denominated  phlegmonous  enteritis.  Even  when  it  seizes  upon 
the  substance  of  the  viscus,  it  seldom  invades,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  or  serous  surface  of , the  intestinal  peritoneum;  but  it 
soon  extends  itself  to  this  membrane  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
mucous  coat  on  the  other,  so  that  the  various  tissues  of  which  the 
bowel  is  composed  at  last  become  the  seat  of  disease.  Inflam* 
mation  of  the  small  intestines  seldom  commences  in  their  perito- 
neal surface,  unless  from  the  extension  of  disease  firom  some  other 
organ. 

Sect.  I. — On  the  Pathology  of  Inflammation  of  the  Small 

Intestines. 

Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  as  observed  in  warm 
climates,  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  morbid  secretions  and 
the  accumulation  of  mucous  sordes  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bowel,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation  of  internal  oi^gans,  such  as  exposure  to  night  airi  to 
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chills  and  dews,  or  to  currents  of  cold  air  when  under  perspiration^ 
The  use  of  stimulating,  acrid,  and  irritating  matters,  especially  in<- 
toxicating  liquors,  so  much  indulged  in  by  European  soldiers  ia 
India ;  the  use  of  improper  substances,  particularly  the  acerb  and 
indigestible  fruits  which  are  so  acceptable  to  young  persons  on  their 
first  arrival,  are  also  frequent  causes  of  enteritis ;  and  particularly 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  system  after  a  long  voyage,  when  the 
secretions  of  the  large  bowels  are  in  a  morbid  state,  or  when  the 
secretions  poured  out  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  , 
canal  are  in  any  degree  vitiated. 

When  enteritis  proceeds  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  wet  clothes, 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  the  influence  of  a  chilling  atmosphere 
or  currents  of  air — causes  not  uncommon  among  troops  on  service — 
the  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  the  substance  of  the  intestines, 
or  their  peritoneal  coat  without  any  complication ;  but,  in  general,  it 
is  accompanied  by  morbid  secretions  of  the  bowels  or  diseased  liver. 
Enteritis,  however,  most  frequently  supervenes  in  the  mucous 
surface,  and  gradually  extends  itself  through  the  substance  of  the 
intestine  to  the  peritoneal  covering ;  but  this  latter  part  seldom 
becomes  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  unless  consecutively;  and 
even  4i}  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  disease  of  the  interior  coats  may 
have  proceeded  to  ulceration,  and  the  ulcerations  made  their  way 
through  the  serous  coat,  before  inflammation  has  been  induced  in 
this  membrane,  particularly  in  its  external  or  unconnected  surface^ 
When  inflammation  is  observed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  small 
intestines,  in  warm  climates,  and  more  particularly  in  India,  according 
to  my  experience,  the  coats  beneath  are  almost  always  in  a  state  of 
active  disease;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  coagulated  lymph  have 
been  formed  on  the  external  surface,  then  ulceration  within  may 
be  considered  as  having  advanced  nearly  to  its  utmost  limits,  unless 
the  peritoneal  disease  has  supervened  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  adjoining  viscera.     I  scarcely  remember 
a  single  case,  excepting  those  of  consecutive  peritonitis,  of  inflam* 
mation  being  present  in  a  very  decided  form  in  the  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  attended  with  the  exudation  of  coagu-^ 
lable  lymph,  where  there  were  not  found,  upon  examination  of  the 
interior  tunics,  still  more  marked  appearances  of  disease,  and  where 
either  extensive  ulceration,  great  softening  of  the  texture  of  the 
coats,  or  actual  sphacelation  of  the  mucous  and  cellular  tissues 
internal  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  were  not  observed.     Not  un- 
frequently,  indeed,  all  thefi^e  appearances  are  detected  in  the  same 
case,  in  different  parts  of  the  tube.     When^  however,  the  peritoneal 
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i&flammation  has  extended  itself  to  the  intestmes  from  tibe  lives:; 
osecum,  colon,  or  some  other  Yi8ou%  or  h^  supervened  in  eon. 
sequence  of  the  escape  of  foreign  matters  into  the  peritoneal  oavitj» 
the  internal  tunics  of  the  small  bowels  are  geioerall j  free  frau  anj 
further  disease  than  an  increased  vascularity  in  some  places,  and 
iioft^iing  of  their  tissue.  These  points  are  important  as  regards 
the  histoiy  cf  the  disease,  and  the  precise  seat  of  it,  during  its  early 
stages. 

Inflaimmation  of  the  small  intestines,  originating  in  the  mucous 
coat,  generally  commences  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ahrine 
evacuations.  The  bowels  are  seldom  obstinately  constipated,  but 
they  are  sometimes  costive.  I^ey  are  more  frequently,  however, 
more  lax  than  natural ;  and  often  considerable  diarrhoea  is  present. 
The  evacuations  are  generally  morbid,  and  of  various  colours  in 
different  cases ;  and  frequently  changing  their  character  in  the 
same  case.  They  are  offensive,  more  or  less  dark-coloured,  and 
watery,  and  attended  with  griping  pains  about  the  umbilical  region, 
which  at  first  are  not  increased  upon  pressure.  The  abdomen  is 
generally  tumid ;  and  the  urine  highrcoloured  and  passed  in  onall 
quantity.  In  some  cases  the  motions  are  pale,  fluid,  and  frothy, 
resembling  fennenting  yeast ;  at  other  times  they  are  green,  shmy, 
or  gelatinous ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  they  usually  are  of  a 
dark  green,  vari^ated  with  lighter  shades  of  colour,  or  with 
brown  or  yellowish -brown  streaks ;  and  at  last  they  become  reaty 
dark  and  grumous.  Sometimes  they  are  bloody ;  but  this,  appear- 
ance is  most  frequently  met  with  when  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
large  howel,  or  of  the  ceecum,  also  becomes  inflamed. 

As  the  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  thus  commencing  in 
the  mucous  tissue,  proceeds  through  to  the  adjoining  coats^  of  the 
luxwels  the  griping  pains,  which  evidently,  from  the  very  morbid 
i^nd  irregular  state  of  the  motions,  arose  from  the  irritation  of 
diseased  secretions,  are  converted  into  a  sensation  tif  internal 
soreness,  spmetimes  with  a  feeling  of  heat^  Furm  pressure,  which 
wSjS  borne  heretofore,  without  much  incres^  of  pain,  now  occasions 
a.  marked  aggravation  of  it.  The  motions  beopn^e  sqanty,^  and  aj?e 
attend^  with  increased  pain  of  a  griping  character.  The  tongue 
is  whitp  and  es^ited,  red  at  the  point  and  sides,  and  foul  and  coated, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  towards  its  base.  There  is  usually 
jXMfih  prostration  of  strength,  especially  of  the  lower  limbs ;  the 
pulse  is  soft,  quick,  and  frequently  small;  nausea  and  sicknese 
iiupervene,  with  increased  sensibility,  h^  i9  ibe  abdcHnen,  an4 
nmch  thirst. 
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A^  tlM  disease  advances  tbrotigb  the  substance  of  the  intestine^ 
tli^  Abdomto  b^coixies  more  tumid  and  painful ;  tenesmus  frequently 
snperyene^,  and  the  stools  ate  Mraterj^  mucous,  and  often  of  a 
bi:ick-.red  colour,  and  Sometimes  streaked  with  bloody  more  parti-* 
cTilarly  if  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  large  bowels.  In  the 
inore  chronic  cases,  the  tongue  becomes  cleaner  during  the  lidvanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  assumes  a  dusky^^red  appearance,  and  is 
sometimes  smooth  and  lobulated,  particularly  when  the  disease  is 
complicated  with  morbid  structure  of  the  liver.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  the  inflammatory  action  often  involves  all  the  ooafs  of  the 
intestine,  proc«^eding  from  the  mucous  surface  to  the  subjacent 
cellular  te^tm^  as  j^  as  the  peritoneal  tunic,  \(rbich  is  the  last 
effected  l  mid  esstends  along  the  mucous  sur&ce  to  the  large  inles« 
trties  on  the  One  hsmd)  and  to  the  duodenum  on  the  other,  superin- 
dticing  many  of  the  sym|>t6ms  of  dysentery^  with  pain  extending  to 
tbfe  epigilstritiia  and  right  hypochoodrium,  and  great  irritability  of 
Atoii^aGh. 

Iiiflamn&aflotf  of  the  bowels^  as  noW  describedy  may  be  Viewed  as 
conmiencin^  iM  the  small  intestines  generally,  without  reference  to 
iSbe  parfiduial'  piirt  of  them  which  first  becomes  its  seait  When 
1h^  difli^filsd  most  tmequivocally  proceeds  from  the  sitrid  state  of  tbc^ 
bfliaiy  deej^etidfisf^  I  am  dia^sed  to  believe  that  the  du6denum,  oi* 
M'  least  th^  up^er  po^ons  of  Ike  smndl  intestines^  are  first  aff&ctedy 
^bt9  disease  being  morcr  of  leas'  limited  to  them,  or  extendiiig  itself 
f&  the  stomac^h  on  the  one  sideV  or  to  the  htrge  intestines  on  the 
ether,  of  to  both^  accdfding  to  the  partioiklar  states  bf  predisposi* 
tida  |)OsSieE^s^  ti  ahff  time  by  thosd  vistera*  The  vomking  whidi 
freqtientfy  accomptti^6lF  the  commencement  of  intestinal  inflamnm-i 
tion,  <md  which  dependa  upon>tbe  irritartioti  of  morbid  secretion^ 
and  the'  qi^ntity  Of  bitter  and  disagreeable  noatter  thrown  up  hom 
tbestomafeh  in  thes«  dases^  are  dcnfirmotoiy  of  the  opinion  expressed 
ett  this  poiat.  Il^  tbemajority^  of  tindse  instanc^sr  of  disease,  the  ori<* 
f^3M,  disoifdefi^  is  td  b^  looked  foi^  in  tbe  liver  ^  and  remedial  m^anft 
Gtig^t  fhcj^dbt^  t6  A)t^  dJlMcM  t^'it  as  w^U  as  to  the  consieieutive 
disease. 

It  not  unfite^ently  faa^pensy  when  the  inflilmmafory  «state  i» 
induced  in  the  duodenum  by  the  flow  of  an  acrid  biliary  fluid  into* 
it,  that  th€(  tufgeisieetice  of  the  mucots  tunic  of  the  int6stiae>  about 
t^  motftb  of  the  common  duot^-  as  well  a»  of  the  lower  portion  of 
tiie  duet  itselfy  tends  so  completely  t6  narrow,  or  even  altogether 
tof  ebstruot  the  fl<iw  of  bile,  as  tO'  occasion  accumulations  of  this 
•e«»^«tion  in  the  gall*Uadder  asiid  hepatic  ducts.    When  this  is  the 
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case,  the  morbid  bile  retained  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  heightens 
the  inflammatory  state  of  this  organ,  and  even  tends  to  promote 
the  occurrence  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this  condition,  more 
especially  abscess  of  the  organ.  Hence  it  is  that  but  few  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  terminating  fatally,  are  met 
with  in  India,  uncomplicated  with  appearances  of  disease  of  the 
liver,  especially  congestion  and  abscess,  the  one  being  related  with 
the  other,  as  respects  cause  and  effect,  in  the  manner  now  pointed 
out. 

If  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines  commences  in  what  has 
been  ..usually  called  the  phlegmonoid  form,  or  seize  at  once  upon 
the  substance  of  the  intestine,  the  symptoms,  from  the  commence- 
ment, are  much  more  acute.  The  patient  complains  of  sharp  pains 
around  the  umbilicus  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  quick, 
small,  and  contracted  pulse;  afoul,  white,  and  excited  tongue; 
and  an  irregular  state  of  the  bowels,  which  are  generally  not  com- 
pletely constipated,  yet  are  very  scantily  acted  upon,  and  often 
require  frequent  doses  of  cathartics  to  open  them  fully,  until  after 
depletions  and  other  means  of  cure  have  been  employed. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  patient  in  this  manner,  its  progress 
is  very  rapid.  The  countenance  soon  becomes  anxious ;  the  pain 
is  increased  upon  slight  pressure ;  the  urine  scanty  and  very  high- 
coloured;  the  respiration  suppressed,  owing  to  the  increased  pain 
proceeding  from  full  inspirations ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  harsh,  espe* 
cially  over  the  abdomen;  the  stomach  initable,  and  vomitings 
supervene^  the  tongue  becomes  more  deeply  coated  with  a  yellow^ 
brown,  or  very  dark  fur ;  the  abdomen  more  tumid  and  more  pain- 
ful ;  and  the  calls  to  stool  more  unsatisfactory,  and  attended  with 
little  or  no  relief.  If  the  disease  still  makes  progress,  all  the 
symptoms  increase  in  violence;  the  countenance  becomes  sharp 
and  anxious ;  the  patient  keeps'  his  legs  drawn  up  close  to  the  ab- 
domen, and  lies  on  his  back ;  the  pulse  is  smaU,  quick,  and  weak; 
the  hands  and  feet  are  cold  and  clammy,  whilst  the  abdomen  is  hot; 
the  patient  feels  a  sense  of  internal  heat,  which  is  often  very  remark- 
able &om  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  the  impatience  of 
pressure  on  the  abdomen  increases ;  and  the  affection  of  the  stomach 
becomes  more  urgent. 

As  the  inflammation  affects  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  extends 
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along  it,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  acute  character;  the  pain 
is  then  often  violent ;  the  pulse  harder  and  more  contracted ;  the 
skin  hotter  and  drier ;  the  urine  more  scanty  and  higher  coloured ;. 
the  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  upon  the  slightest  pres* 
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sure  more  remarkable,  and  the  tumefaction  much  greater.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  abdominal  fulness  increases  greatly ;  the  sore^ 
ness  and  pain  are  more  diffused  over  the  abdomen,  and  extend  to 
both  hypochondria  and  to  the  hypogastric  region ;  hiccup,  or  dysp- 
noea, from  spasnK>dic  action  of  the  diaphragm,  also  occasionally 
supervenes. 

'When  gangrene  takes  place,  all  the  painful  symptoms  subside ; 
fainting,  great  exhaustion,  sinkings,  cold  sweats,  hurried  respira^ 
tion,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  state  of  pulse  supervene,  with 
increase  of  the  abdominal  fulness,  and  diminution  of  pain  on  pres- 
sure. Hiccup  is  now  present  and  becomes  distressing,  although  it 
may  not  previously  have  made  its  appearance,  with  the  fades 
Hippoeraiica^  and  a  remarkably  increased  action  of  the  nostrils. 

An  unfavourable  termination  of  the  disease  may  also  take  place  in 
-  cx>n8equence  of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  peritoneal 
surfaces,  including  the  omentum  ;  the  serous  surface  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines  and  the  omentum  being  ghied  together  by 
coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  during  the  mflammatory  process.  On 
many  occasions  the  inflammation  extends  itself  to  the  adjoining 
▼iscera,  they  also  forming  adhesions  to  the  parts  in  their  vicinity, 
and  even  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  Thus  the  patient  sinks  rapidly 
under  the  extent  of  disease  and  its  acute  character,  before  gangrene 
conunences. 

Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  commencing  in  the  mucous 
surface,  generally  assumes  a  more  chronic  character,  and  a  milder 
form  than  enteritis  attacking  at  once  the  substance  of  the  intestine. 
When  this  form  of  the  disease  terminates  unfavourably,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  surface  becomes  more  intense,  is  accom- 
panied with  an  abundant  muco-purulent  discharge,  with  ulceration 
generally  commencing  in  the   follicular  glands,  *  and    extending 
through  the  substance  of  the  bowel  to  the  peritoneal  covering  on 
the  one  hand,  and  along  the  mucous  surface  into  the  caecum  on  the 
other,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  dysentery,  and  to  excoriation 
and  ulceration  of  the  internal  coats.  At  last  the  inflammatory  action, 
in  its  progress,  extends  to  the  peritoneum  ;  and   the  patient  sinks 
firom  the  extent  of  disease,  as  in  the  phlegmonoid  form  of  enteritis, 
in  some  cases  with  evident  sphacelation  of  the  internal  or  villous 
coat  of  either  the  small  or  large  intestines,  and  occasionally  of  both. 
The  favourable  termination  of  enteritis  is  generally  indicated  by  the 
diminished  severity  of  the  painful  and  urgent  symptoms  from  the 
treatment  adopted  ;  by  the  decrease  of  general  fever ;  the  obtaining 
of  copious  and  free  alvine  evacuations ;  a  more  copious  flow  of 
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XAoia); ;  i^n^  a  dimimitiQn  pf  abdqi^inal  tenderness,  i^r^ness,  and 
^un^efaetion* 

Th^  intertropipal  practitioner  must  expect  tQ  observe  enteritis,  in 
one  of  the  two  forn^s  into  which  I  hav^  divided  the  disease,  super^ 
vene  to  functional  or  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  especially  1;hose 
accompanied  with  a  morbid  secretioi^  of  bile,  I{e  will  also  liave 
occasion  to  fem^tli^  the  s\Lperv9ntia^  pf  hepatitis  to  the  enter^tio 
^aladj  I  and,  on  vas^^y  qpcasioas^  h^  wi)l  observe  tli^e  eailensioix  qT 
Vifl^niipK^atory  action  from  ijbe  l^ge  tq  the  a^iall  intestines^  Nq^ 
only  will  disease  of  tb^  Qn^  viscus  thi^^  §upervene  upon  th^  malady 
Qf  tbe  other,,  but  both  MfiU  often  present  themselves  copaplicated  ii^ 
such  Bi  manqer  as  to  render  it  a  point  of  great  difficulty  to  deter« 
mine  which  was  the  original  disorder,  ai^  what  share  the  one  had 
in  the  production  of  the  other^  Thus,  hepatitis  is  oft^n  ca-e:dstent 
with  enteritis,  and  enteritis  with  inflammatory  dysentery,^inflam^ 
mation  in  thie^  Ifitter  complication  having  exte^j^d  to  both  the^ 
sipall  and  lai'g^  intestines,  Occasionally,  g^tri,tis  and  enteritis  also 
co-exist,  but  more  frequently  the  latter  supervenes  to  the  former^ 
With  respect  to  the  complication  of  hepatitis,  enteritis^  said  dysen-* 
tery,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  w^ich  wsui  prinia^ :  hepa-i^ 
litis  seems  most  frequently  to  originate  the  pther  twa  midadieg^ 
when  it  is  complicated  with  them ;  but  yet  it  cannot  be.  admitt^ 
that  such  is  uniformly  the  case,  as  not  im&equently  ^ill  hepatitis 
s^upervene  to  both  enteritis  and  dysenteiy^  although  it  evidently  did 
not  exi^t  at  their  commencement* 

With  respect^  to  the  appearance^  exhibited,,  uppn  ^aminatki^ 
after  death,  of  those  who  die  of  inflammation  of  t}^  bpwe^ls^  i%  ia^ 
ijiecessary  to  ofier  some  reinarl^LS,  Inflamniiation  of  th^  m^V  intes^ 
tines  is  met  with  in  pathological  research^  either  as  thje  chief  dJUEf^ 
eai^ed  Stppearance,  or  as  subordi9at^  ifk  9pme  pther  prganip  obax^ge^ 
When  it  occurs  as<  the  formei?,  it.  may  bo  vii^i^red  as  the  idiopa^thic^ 
pr  primary  disease,  althpugh  thi&is  not  aJLways  the  case;  wheuio, 
the  latter  condition,  it  may  be.  considered  aa  the,  consequence  of  the 
more  important  and  more  complete  piganio  phaoge^  with  whiph  it  i^ 
epmplicated.  In  each  of  these  relations  I  sbtiU  i^pw  considei;  iiv 
Q^inimation  of  the  small  int^stmes;  preipxsing  tjbal^  when  it  take^ 
place  primarily,  and  terminates  fatally,  th^  most  severe  conae-^ 
qi^eQce?  of  disease  are  observed;^  and  tha^  when  it  supeirenes  t^ 
other  diseases,  death  resulting  chi^efly  from  them»  it  presents,  every 
grade  of  severity^  from  the  sUghtest  inflammatory  blush  to  the^ 
^^pest  ulceration,  pr  even  lE^haceUtion.    It  i&  i^pi^t  ^leq^uent^ 
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observed,  as  Idready  stated,  conseeutively  upon  disease  of  (he  Ut^ 
and  inflammation  of  the  lai-ge  bowels^  When  present  in  connexion 
isrith  disease  Of  the  liver,  it  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  consequence 
of  the  morbid  secretions  of  this  viscus ;  when  oomirring  in  the 
course  of  dysentery  or  inflammation  of  the  colon,  it  may  have  pro« 
eeeded  either  fiom  the  morbid  state  of  the  bile,  partictdarly  if  the 
liver  betray  any  marks  of  disease^  or  from  the  extension  of  the  in>* 
:flammatory  action  from  the  mucous  surftice  of  the  caecum  to  that 
of  the  ileum.  In  some  cases  also,  inflammation  commencing  in  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomaeh  trUl  extend  to  the  duodenum ;  and 
if  the  secretioils  poured  into  this  latter  viscus  be  of  an  irritating  or 
acriek  nature  at  the  Mme,  the  already  existing  inflammatoiy  action 
ttill  be  considetably  aggravated  thereby,  particularly  in  Ijiis  situa^ 
tioti,  and  may  be  extendi  to  the  greater  part  of  the  intestifnal  canal. 

When  enteritis  sdpervenes  to  inflsimmationi  of  the  stomachy  liver^ 
at  learge  bowels,''Mlre  disease  of  these  organs  occasioning  deatb^ 
«id  thus  fumii^ing  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  appearances 
which  krflammation  of  the  small  intestines  exhibits  in  its  early 
stii^s,-^the  ikiucous  coat  of  the  canal  is  then  generally  more  vas-* 
euhtrand  flofid  than  natural;  it  is  also  mK)re  turgescent,  partiou« 
kirly  the  valvules  oonsnventes ;  and  in  many  places  the  mueoua! 
glBEoiis  are  codsiderably  developed^  and  marked  by  a  deeper  tinge  of 
colour^  These-  appearasees  are  generally  not  uniform  throughoutt 
ibe  canal,  but  are  most  rismarkable  in  the  dnodaiUm,  jejunum,  and 
upper  portion  of  the  ileumy  when  the  inflamimatory  condition  ha9 
been  kidifGed  by  a  movbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretions,  or  has  been 
conseentite  upon  marked  diisealse  of  the  stomach ;  and  they  fre- 
quently are  preseiit  m  considerable  patches,  or  broad  streaks^ 
tsoiving  ioittinedtate  spaces  of  a  nearly  healthy  state*  The  lower 
pbrtioD!  of  the  ileum^  however,  is  ofbenest  found  diseased  in  ita 
mueous  surface  upon  post  mortem  examination^  and  ulceration  i» 
most  frequently  seated  in  this  part  of  the  small  intestines,  owing^ 
probably,  to  the  greater  aocumulation  of  fsscal  and  morbid  matters 
id  this  part  of  the  tube,  particularly  when  any  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  iBtestinal  contents  along  the  colon  is  present :  and  when 
the  inflammatdry  conation  has  been  the  consequence  of  great 
disease  of  the  hig^  bowels,  the  ileum,  particularly  its  lower  portion, 
tt^tiaUy  presents  the  most  marked  appearances  of  disease. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  mUcous-  coat  is  tbFus  rendered  more 
Usscular  aad  turgid  than  natural,,  it  generally  also  becomes  softer  ^ 
and  if  tibe  luflammatory  statei  ha^.  reached  its  utmost,  this  tunic 
asdUmeS  a  brick-red  tnige^^  is  apparently  thickened)  and  very  easily. 
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detached  from  the  subjacent  coat,  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  it 
being  soft,  turgid,  and  inflamed.  When  this  state  exists  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  canal,  the  coats  of  the  intestines  are 
apparently  thickened,  arising  £rom  the  inflammation  having  extended 
from  the  internal  surface  through  the  cellular  substance  connecting 
die  tunics  of  the  intestines,,  till  the  attached  surface  of  the  peritoneal 
covering  is  even  approached  in  some  parts.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  substance  of  the  small  bowels  may  be  considered  as  being 
affected,  even  although  the  external  surface  of  the  part  may  present 
no  further  marks,  of  inflammation  than  red  vessels  ramified  through, 
it.  Occasionally,  however,  in  addition  to  the  state  of  the  parta 
already  described,  the  red  capillaries,  scattered  in  the  inflamed 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine,,  are  evidently  connected  with  the 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  particularly  in  those  situations  where, 
they  are  most  numerous  and  manifest,  the  lymph  being  efiused  in 
cipecks  or  considerable  spots^  upon  the  serous  surface.  When  these 
appearances  are  remarked  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  inflamed, 
intestine,  the  interior  frequently  presents  more  serious  changes  than 
yet  described.  The  mucous  surface  has  a  deeply-inflamed  and 
excoriated  appearance,  with  smaller  portions  of  a  dark  or  sphace-^ 
lated  hue»  and  with  ulcerated  specks,  or  even  large  ulcers,  which 
have  nearly  penetrated  as  far  as  the  external  covering  of  the  intes- 
tine. In  some  cases,  one  or  more  of  these  ulcers  have  actually; 
made  their  way  through  the  peritoneum  also,  and  the  contents  of 
Ihe  bowel  have  thus  been  partly  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  In  some  cases,  the  ulcer  has  been  attached  at  its  mar- 
gin  to  an  opposite  convolution  of  the  intestines,  and  thus  been  pre* 
vented  from  allowing  the  escape  of  the  faecal  matters  into  the 
peritoneal  sac.  In  others,  the  peritoneal  surface  has  been  covered 
with  coagulable  lymph  in  the  progress  of  the  ulcerations  through 
this  membrane,  and  the  ulcers  plugged  up,  pr  rather  covered  over, 
by  the  lymph  effused. 

When  the  small  intestines  are  ulcerated  from  consecutive  disease^ 
the  places  adjoining  the  ulcers  present  'various  states  of  organic 
change.  In  some  cases,  they  are  thickened,  softened,  and  injected  ;• 
in  others,  they  are  pale  ash-coloured,  even  thinner  than  usual,  and 
presenting  no  inflammatory  appearances,,  excepting  .in  the  maigiiv 
of  the  ulcerated  part.  When  the  ulcers  are  large  they  are  generally 
few  in  number,  and  with  considerable  spaces  or  even  portions  of 
intestine  intervening  between  them.  Sometimes  they  are  as  small 
as  mustard-seed,  numerous,  and  collected  in  one  particular  part^ 
leaving  large  spaces  or  even  portions  of  the  intestines  ia  a  healthv 
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or  at  least  slightly  inflamed  state.  When  the  ulcers  are  thus  small 
and  conglomerated,  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  an  elevated 
base,  and  are  evidently  seated  in  the  mucous  follicles  and  vicinity, 
constituting  a  distinct  variety  of  ulceration  from  the  large,  distinct, 
and  rare  ulcers  previously  described. 

Ulceration  seated  in  the  mucous  follicles  has  generally  an  ele- 
vated margin  and  base,  and  a  deep  indentation  in  the  centre,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  surrounding  margin.  In  addition  to  this 
state  of  the  follicles,  the  4nflamed  mucous  surface  also  presents 
excoriated  portions,  with  patches  entirely  devoid  of  a  mucous  coat ; 
and  in  the  most  acute  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  sphacelated 
in  large  patches. 

In  the  forms  of  enteritis  in  which  the  inflammation  commences  in 
the  substance  of  the  intestine,  or  in  its  peritoneal  coat,  or  in  which 
it  extends  itself  speedily  to  these  parts,  the  whole  of  the  coats  of  the 
bowel  are  very  vascular,  red,  or  of  a  brick-red  colour,  and  readily 
lacerated.  Coagulable  lymph  is  generally  effused  upon  the  peritoneal 
sur&ce,  either  in  distinct  clots,  or  as  a  general  film,  of  greater  or 
less  thickness,  and  gluing  the  intestinal  convolutions  to  each  other, 
snd  to  the  adjoining  viscera  and  surfaces.  In  these  cases  the 
omentum  generally  has  participated  in  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
is  either  found  more  than  naturally  vascular,  united  to  the  bowels 
underneath,  or  occasionally  drawn  up  irregularly  to  the  arch  and 
flexures  of  the  colon. 

If  the  post  tnaftem  examination  be  performed  within  a  very  few 
hours  from  death,  the  vascularity  of  the  inflamed  parts  will  be  very 
great ;  and  although  the  colour  of  the  most  remarkably  diseased 
parts  may  be  beginning  to  change,  indicating  the  commencement  of 
the  gangrenous  process,  yet  complete  gangrene  of  the  substance  of 
the  intestine  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  is  generally  supposed 
at  so  early  a  period  of  examination.  It  is,  however,  very  common 
to  find  the  mucous  surface  apparently  sphacelated  in  places  adjoin, 
ing  to  the  ulcerated  portions  of  the  intestines,  and  the  e^demal 
eoat  of  the  same  part  presenting  merely  a  bluish  tint,  but  not  alto- 
gether deprived  of  its  cohesion,  although  it  is  more  easily  lacerated 
than  in  the  healthy  state. 

When  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  whether  commencing 
in  their  mueous  surface,  in  their  substance,  or  in  their  peritoneal 
covering,  is  neglected  or  badly  treated,  it  not  unfrequently  gives 
rise  to  a  state  of  chronic  disease,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  coat» 
of  the  intestine,  when  it  dpes  not  terminate  in  organic  chai^  o£ 
some  other  kind,  more  speedily  tending  to  the  destruction  of  life,^ 
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such  as  already  described.  A  very  large  proportion  of  meii  who 
retam  from  India  disabled  and  invalided^  sotfer  under  the  conae* 
qnence  of  this  neglect.  In  many  of  them,  in  addition  to  chrome 
affections  of  the  liver  and  symptoms  of  chronic  dysenteiy,  and  even 
independently  of  these,  there  is  a  peculiar  tightness  and  dryness  of 
the  skin  covering  the  abdomen,  giving  the  surface  a  pai«hment-like 
appearance,  the  abdominal  contents  being  appatently  drawn  back 
upon  the  spine,  and  the  belly  presentmg  a  smgularly  empty  or 
hollow  form.  Upon  minute  examination,  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  the  abdominal  parietes  seem  as  if  formed  of  a  Mngle  layer, 
the  skin  being  firmly  attached  to  the  abdominal  muscles  unden^aitb; 
and  the  small  intestines  may  be  often  distinctly  felt  in  the  umbHical 
f  egion,  in  a  hard  or  pulpy  state. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  fire 
particularly  thin ;  the  integuments  on  the  one  side,  and  the  perito-» 
neum  on  the  other,  being  firmly  and  intimat^y  attached  tO>  the  afau 
dominal  muscles,  which  are  much  wasted,  little  or  no  cellular  mih* 
stance  seeming  to  intervene  between  these  textures.  Theomentom 
generally  presents  a  leucophlegmatic  appearance,  being  dii^)ha^ 
nous,  and  its  cells  loaded  with  a  watery  fluid,  and,  in  many  places^ 
widi  a  hard,  fiitty-like  matter.  The  peritoneum  is  generally  pale, 
and  sometimes  free  from  adhesions ;  at  other  times  adherang  in 
variow  places.  The  small  intestines  are  generally  of  a  pele  colour, 
much  contracted,  and  lined  with  a  copious  exudation  etf  m  tfaick^ 
cream-coloured,  viscid  matter,  which  frecjoently  seenf»to  fiU  ibeir 
ealibre,  to  ghie  their  internal  surface,  and  to  obstruct  their  eanaL 
The  large  intestines  are  distended  widi  flatus,  their  costs  neaiij 
transparent  and  empty.  The  mesentery  generally  presents  a.  walesyr 
or  leucophlegmatic  appearaasce. 

Sect.  II. — On  the  Treatment  of  Tnftammation  of  the  Sfimtt 

Intestines. 


Enteritisj  requires  the  most  enexgetic  and  prdmpt  tseotment 
tiie  resourees  of  1^  medical  art,,  more  esftooially  whem  tlie  inflAm- 
mation  attacks  the  substance  of  the  intestine;  or  its  perkoneal  coftir 
When  inflammatory  action  supervenes  in  the  lauCQias  tistfue 
although  the  symptoms  are  milder  and  the  disease  less  aetive,  ye^ 
the  treatment  should  likewise  be  dedeive  ^  for  we  know  no4  how 
soon  inflammation  may  extend  itself,  if  it  be  not  already  proceeding 
tiirough  the  substance:  of  the  bowel  en  the  one  hand,  and  along  its 
canal  on  the  other..    In  some  habits,  and  eoastitution%  die*  eaten*- 
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dim  of  inflammatoiy  action  is  uncominoiily  rapid ;  and  if  it  be  not 
arrested  at  its  commencemeiit,  the  most  decided  and  appropiiate 
naeans  will  etibtequenUy  fiul.  A  tendency  to  spontaneons  resolu- 
tion of  inflammatory  action  ought  never  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
European  constitution^  in  an  intertropical  climate,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  expected  to  assist  in  their  removal.  Functional 
disorders' occasionally  operate  their  own  cure,  by  the  increased 
discharges  oharacterinng  their  progress,  or  supervening  in  their 
advanced  stages.  But  when  inflammation  is  once  establisbed  in  an 
organ  or  structure  of  the  body  of  an  European  residing  in  a  hot 
country,  unless  controlled  by  very  prompt  and  bold  measuree,  it 
soon  terminates  in  gangrene,  in  abscess,  in  efiusion,  or  in  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammatoiy  action,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part 
fleeted,  and  the  habit  and  temperament  of  the  patient. 

When  inflammation  commences  in  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bowels,  we  should  never  be  induced,  by  the  apparent  mildness  <^  the 
diiease,  to  omit  having  reoouise  to  very  active  local  depletions.  It 
^onld  always  he  recollected  that,  however  mild  may  be  the  character 
of  ik»  disease,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel,  in  some  part  of  its 
fflctent,  may  be  very  actively  inflamed ;  the  follicular  glands  under- 
neath it  may  also  be  very  seriously  diseased,  and  the  disorder  may 
run  rapidly  into  ulceration,  without  any  more  acute  symptoms- 
making  their  appearance.  Therefbre,  if  the  patient  complain  at  all 
of  soreness,  beat,  or  gri^ng  pain  in  the  bowels ;  if  the  pulse  be  in 
any  measure  affected  ;  if  the  motions  be  flrequent,  scanty,  watery, 
mueous,  and  motbid  in  appearance  ^  the  tongue  excited,  white,  or 
loaded ;  and  stiS  more  especially  if  there  be  abdominal  fulness^ 
tension,  soreness,  sense  of  heat»  which  are  increased  upon  a  very 
firm  pressure, — a  lai^  number  of  leeches  should  be  immediateljr 
placed  upon  the  abdomm.  If  ^to  patient  be  at  all  plethoric,  or 
have  been  previously  m  a  tolerable  state,  of  health,  from  thirty  to 
forty  ounces  of  blood'  ought  to  be  abstracted  in  this  manner.  Whew 
the  ieeehes  have  entireljy  ceased  to  bleed,  hot  poultices  should  be 
applied  over  the  abdomen,  and  frequently:  renewed ;  and  twenty 
grains  of  calomel,  with  two  grains,  or  even  three,  of  opium,  given 
immediately,  if  the  leeches  have  been  applied  early  in  tiie  day ;  but 
if  they  have  been  prescribed  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  then  the 
exlubition  €)t  the  calomel  and  opium  may  be  defbrred  till  the  time 
ef  repose. 

If  the  more  urgent  symptoms  are  not  altogether  removed  at  the 
«xd  of  ten  (w»  twelve  hours  from  the  application  of  the  leeches,  the 
lepe^on  c^them  will  be  requisite,  but  the  numiber  which  should^ 
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be  applied  will  necessarily  depend  upon  circumstances  connected 
with  particular  cases.  If  the  symptoms  are  acute,  and  the  abdomen 
full  and  tender,  then  the  decided  local  depletions  already  mentioned 
may  be  ventured  upon,  especially  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  he- 
not  much  reduced.  Hot  poultices,  ought  again  to  be  applied,  and 
the  calomel  and  opium  given  as  before. 

The  great  advantages  of  hot  poulticing  are,  that  it  tends  more 
than  any  other  remedy,  particularly  when  the  poultices  are  large 
and  frequently  renewed,  and  still  more  so  if  the  calomel  and  opium, 
have  been  given, — ^to  determine  the  circulation  to  the  aur&ce  of  the 
body,  to  equalise  its  distribution,  and  to  bring  out  a  eopious  per- 
spiration. 

The  practice  of  prescribing  calcMnel  and  opium  after  vascular 
depletions,  has  been  long  adopted  in  India,  and  it  has  been  em* 
ployed  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  in  all  cases  of  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  given  after 
a  decided  blood-letting,  whether  general  or  local,  it  frequently  keeps 
down  the  vascular  action  nearly  to  the  standard  at  which  it  was 
reduced  by  the  blood-letting.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  of 
allaying  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  when  this  symptom  is  pre- 
sent,  more  completely  than  other  remedies  ^  of  tranquillising  the 
nervous  system^  and  disposing  to  sound  repose^^measures  most 
beneficial  in  preventing  the  return  of  inflammatory  action  after  lai;ge 
depletions ;  and  of  changing  the  morbid  character  of  the  secretions^ 
on  which  the  disease  so  often  depends,  and  fitting  them  for  removal 
by  means,  of  the  subsequent  administration  of  purgatives.  The 
advantages  of  purges  and  aperients,  particularly  those  which  are  of 
a  mild  and  cooling  quality,  in  this  particular  form  of  enteritis,  are 
evident:  they  carry  off  the  morbid  secretions,  and  prevent  the 
supervention  of  ulceration  and  the  progress  of  the  inflammatory 
action, — consequences  frequently  resulting  from  the  retention  of 
morbid  matters  in  the  primas  viae,  in  warm  climates.  Similar 
advantages  to  those  arising  from  the  use  of  aperients  and  purgatives 
also  proceed  from  administering  aperient  and  emdilient  enemata.. 
Medicines  exhibited  in  Ihia  latter  way  prevent  accumulations  from 
forming  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and  dissolve  and  remove  them  if 
they  be  already  formed. 

In  the  phlegmonoid  form  of  enteritis,  when  the  inflammation 
seizes  primarily  upon  the  substance  of  the  intestmes,  or  when  it 
commences  in,  or  extends  to,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowel,  the 
vascular  depletion  should  be  immediate  and  most  copious.  If  the 
patient  be  plethoric,  young,  and  not  reduced  by  previous  disease,. 
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blood-letting  firom  the  arm  to  a  coiiBiderable  extent,  followed  bj 
local  delation)  is  indispensablj  requisite.  In  these  cases,  the 
repeated  aj^lication  of  hot  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  and  the 
exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium,  as  already  recommended,  should 
be  always  rescnrted  to,  and  be  followed  by  purgatives  and  cathartic 
enemata,  to  carry  off  offending  matters. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  exhibition  of  those  remedies, 
saline  medicines  may  be  prescribed,  with  a  view  of  promoting  per- 
spiration and  equalising  the  circulation :  and  in  order  still  further 
to  promote  this  effect,  the  hot  poulticing  already  noticed  may  be 
persevered  in  for  a  long  time  after  the  local  depletion,  or  a  warm 
bath  may  be  ordered. 

If  the  biliary  secretions  are  of  a  morbid  quality,  the  calomel  and 
opium,  in  the  full  doses  recommended,  may  be  repeated  until  they 
assume  a  healthy  character,  or  the  mouth  becomes  affected ;  for, 
until  a  tolerably  natural  state  of  the  secretions  be  procured,  we 
cannot  expect  permanent  recovery  from  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  blisters  in  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  bowels,  much  discretion  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner.  If  they  be  applied  before  inflammation  is  subdued, 
they  either  fail  of  being  serviceable,  or  they  tend  to  aggravate  the 
disease,  unless  they  are  so  large  as  to  occasion  a  complete  revulsion 
of  the  capillary  action  to  the  blistered  surface,— -an  effect  which 
they  can  seldom  produce,  unless  the  inflammatory  action  is  slight 
in  degree  or  small  in  extent,  or  has  been  nearly  altogether  removed 
by  the  previous'treatment.  When  the  disease  is  subdued,  or  nearly 
80,  the  external  inflammation  produced  by  blisters  frequently  seems 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  internal  disorder :  at  this  period, 
therefore,  of  the  malady,  they  should  seldom  be  omitted. 

During  convalescence  from  inflammatory  affections  of  the  small 
intestines,  the  diet  of  the  patient  ought  to  receive  great  attention. 
As  soon  as  an  appetite  returns,  it  must  be  indulged  in  with  great 
caution ;  and  mild  broths,  and  farinaceous  articles  of  diet  only, 
such  as  arrow-root,  sago,  &c.,  be  given  for  some  time.  The  patient 
ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  and  be  very  careful  not  to 
expose  himself  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  to  moisture. 

The  regular  action  of  the  bowels  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence in  convalescence  from  this  disease,  and  should  be  pro- 
moted by  mild  and  cooling  aperients  and  laxatives,  such  as  the 
soluble  tartar,  manna,  the  bitter  aperient  mixture,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  the  secretions,  particularly  the  biliary  secretion,  require  atten- 
tion, and  should  be  corrected  whenever  they  betray  any  morbid 
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tendeseyr  For  this  puipOM,  the  patient  shotild  take'  od^aMOnally 
five  or  ten  grams  of  blue^piU  at  bed^time,  iudd  have  tbe  abdotiftm 
4»0BgiMl  widx  the  mtro-moriatio  acid  lotion,  tiB  pfeviotisly  i^doom- 
ueadcd* 

In  the  chronic  cases  Of  inflaumation  of  1^  small  intestine^ , 
supervening  to  neglect,  or  to  a  treatsaent  which  has  been  insnffi- 
.cientiy  active^  where  the  state  of  the  intestines,  and  othef  appear- 
^siceSy  such  as  described  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie  foregosng  section, 
are  obsevredy  large  doses  of  calomel,  given  at  bed^time,  followed 
by  warm  aromiatic  purgatives,  and  potdticing  over  the  whde  abdi>- 
men  with  the  nitro-muriatic  lotion,  have  been  found  most  service- 
able. Large  doses  of  calomel  seem  to  act  in  a  ttiost  appropriate 
and  beneficial  manner  upon  the  thick,  tenaeious  matter  which  sedms 
to  obstruct  the  calibre  of  the  inte^ines  in  these  caaee,  dissolving 
and  detaching  it  firom  the  mucous  surfiu;e  to  which  it  ao  closely 
adheres,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  the  operation  of  the  purgative 
which  is  to  follow*  It  is  the  comlHnation  of  ihe  calomel  with  tfata 
morbid  secretion,  and  the  admixture  of  bile  with  both,,  which  gives 
the  itools  the  dark  or  greeoasb-black,  or  even  the  greyish^-inrown 
appearance,  which  they  ofi;en  present  in  these  and  sinnkr  cascs^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OS  THB   FUNCTIONAL  DI80BOBB8   OF  THE  LARGE   BOWBLS. 

The  fimctional  disorders  of  the  large  bowels  are  chiefly  character- 
ised by  a  deficient  tone  or  action— -by  a  torpid  state  of  the  functions 
usually  performed  by  the  different  tissues  composing  these  viscera : 
and  although  these  disorders  often  are  but  little  calculated  to  excite 
either  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  the  fears  of  the  practitioner  in 
their  early  stages,  yet  they  not  unfrequently  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quencesy  and  excite  dangerous  diseases  either  of  the  structures  in 
which  they  are  seated,  or  of  more  remote  organs. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  first  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  morbid  accumulations  in  the  large  bowels,  and  after- 
wards o^er  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  most  important  con^ 
sequences  which  are  induced,  either  in  an  hnmediate  or  in  a  remote 
manner,  by  this  state  of  functional  disorder. 

Sect,  I, — On  Accumulations  of  Morbid  Secretions  and  Fcecal 

^Matters  in  the  Large  Bowels^ 

Owing  to  the  form  and  connexions  of  tiie  caecum  and  colon,  the 
matters  discharged  into  them  from  the  small  intestines,  as  well  as 
the  secretions  poured  out  from  their  own  internal  surface,  are  liable 
to  be  retained  for  a  very  considerable  time.  Even  in  health,  a 
remora  of  these  matters  takes  place ;  indeed  the  conformation  and 
relative  position  of  the  caecum  and  colon  are  such  as  are  evidently 
intended  to  retain  for  a  short  time  the  various  matters  discharged 
into  them,  in  order  that  the  last  act  of  the  process  of  digestion 
shall  be  completed,  and  until  their  faecal  contents  accumulate  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  removal.  When,  however,  the  faecal  matters 
are  retamed  longer  than  is  requisite  for  this  purpose,  morbid  accu- 
mulations and  obstructions  supervene,  occasioning  mischief  not 
only  to  these  viscera  themselves,  but  also  to  all  the  organs  with 
which  they  have  any  relation. 

Amongst  the  more  immediate  consequences  of  an  inactive  or  tor- 
pid state  of  the  functions  of  the  caecum  and  colon,  is  the  retention 
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of  the  mucous  secretions  poured  out  from  their  follicular  glands, 
and  the  impediment  which  the  consequent  accumulation  causes  to 
the  functions  performed  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  these  howels,  and 
in  the  follicles  themselves.  The  viscid  and  tenacious  mucous  which 
is  thus  collected  obstructs  the  free  discharge  of  the  secretion  from 
the  follicular  glands  eliminating  it>  and  gives  rise  to  accumulations 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  ducts  leading  from  them.  Hence  the 
mucous  follicles  frequently  become  obstructed,  distended,  and  sub* 
sequently  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 

When,  in  addition  to  tliis  accumulation  of  viscid  secretions  on 
the  internal  coat  of  the  large  bowels,  the  faecal  matters  are  also 
retained,  a  still  more  energetic  cause  of  mischief  is  superadded,  and 
disorder  becomes  more  general  and  severe.  ^  The  more  fluid  por- 
tions of  the  faeces,  and  of  the  secretions  themselves,  are  then  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation,  and  the  consequences  of  this  absorption 
of  matters  which  are  excrementitious  and  hurthil  to  the  system 
may  be  readily  inferred. 

When  the  biliary  secretion  is  retained  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual  in  the  primce  vicB^  owing  to  the  functional  torpor  of  the  large 
bowels,  a  great  proportion  of  this  fluid  is  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation,  inducing  the  more  frequent  and  slighter  forms  of 
jaundice.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  an  idiopathic  disorder,  but  merely  as  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, either  existing  in  the  biliary  apparatus,  or  in  the  primse  vise. 
When  the  large  bowels  are  loaded  with  accumulated  secretions  and 
faecal  matters,  a  jaundiced  state  of  the  countenance  and  skin  is  a 
very  natural  consequence,  particularly  among  those  in  whom  the 
biliary  secretion  is  generally  in  excess :  for  the  absorption  of  the 
more  fluid  parts  of  the  bile  will  go  on,  in  the  small  intestines  espe- 
cially, with  a  rapidity,  great  in  proportion  to  the  deficient  secretion 
•from  the  large  bowels.  In  those  cases  the  stools  will  seldom  betray 
a  great  deficiency  of  bile,  although  they  may  betray  it  on  some 
occasions ;  but  this  appearance  is  extremely  fallacious,  as  a  small 
quantity  of  the  cystic  bile  will  serve  to  colour  a  great  many  alvine 
evacuations.  *  •; 

But  it  is  not  only  the  mischievous  eflects  arising  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  excrementitious  matters  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  accumulations  formed  in  the  caecum 
and  colon,  but  the  influences  proceeding  from  these  accumulations,, 
in  a  more  direct,  and  frequently  mechanical  manner.  When  accu- 
mulations, either  of  mucous  secretions,  or  of  the  faecal  and  other 
materials,  or  of  all  these  combined^  form  in  die  caecum  and  ^laige 
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intestiiieSy  th^'macoos  follicles  become  obstructed,  enlarged,  and' 
disposed  to  disease  of  a  serious  nature ;  the  mUcous  tunic  is  im* 
peded  in  the  performance  of  its  various  functions ;  the  muscu- 
lar coats  of  the  bowels  become  flaccid,  and  their  irritability  dimi*' 
nished;  the  accumulated  materials  enter  into  new  combinations,  give 
rise  to  gaseous  productions,  and  at  last  degenerate  into  noxious 
matters;  and  thus  the  caecum  and  cells  of  the  colon  are  enormously 
distended  by  these  materials,  many  of  which  have  been  collect- 
ing from  a  remote  period,  and  by  the  flatus  evolved  from  their 
decay  and  the  new  states  t>f  combination  they  are  disposed  to  as- 
sume, from  the  presence  of  moisture,  combined  with  a  high  tempe. 
rature. 

The  distension  whii^h  frequently  takes  place  in  the  colon  and 
caecum  from  these  causes  is  often  very  great,  and  of  itself  pro- 
ductive of  serious  disorder.  When  in  this  unnatural  state,  the 
C8e<»m  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  press  upon  the  femoiul 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  the  vena  cava,  and  internal  iliac  veins, 
producing  numbness,  cramps,  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
even  cedema,  owing  to  the  impeded  return  of  blood  through  the 
veins.  The  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  loaded  and 
distended  colon  press  injuriously  upon  the  kidneys  and  adjoining 
yessels,  and  occasion  a  dull  aching  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
loins,  with  disorder  of  the  urinary  secretion.  When  distension  o^ 
the  right  flexure  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  is  present,  ^e 
fiinctions  of  the  liver,  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  and 
the  states  of  th^  gall-bladder,  the  duodenum,  and  stomach,  are 
veiy  materially  interfered  with.  If  the  accumulations  in  the  arch 
and  flexures  of  the  colon  be  carried' to  their  utmost,  the  healthy 
conditions  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  gall-bladder,  and 
biliary  ducts,  become  very  seriously  deranged,  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  is  much,  impeded,  and  the  disorder  extended  to  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  Owing  to  this  latter  effect, 
together  with  the  mechanical  influence  of  the  original  cause  upon 
the  abdominal  circulation,  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head 
is  retarded ;  and,  as  one  of  its  most  remote  consequences,  con- 
gestions on  the  brain,  and  effusions  of  serum  from  its  membranes^ 
supervene. 

When  accumulations  thus  form  in  the  large  bowels,  the  small 
intestines  also  experience,  in  some  degree,  a  similar  state  of  dis- 
order, and  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  also  deranged. 
The  patient  generally  complains  of  deficient  appetite  and  impeded 
dige&tidn,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  the  process  of 
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chylifaction  and  nutrition  are  imperfeisdy  performed.  This  latter 
consequence  is  one  to  wjiidi  the  counie  of  morbid  phenomena 
necessarily  leads;  for  the  morbid  seesetions  and  sprdes  collected 
upon  the. mucous  surface  .of  the  digestive  canal  obstruct  the 
discharge  of  the  intestinal  juices,  and  consequently  the  alimentary 
matters  passing  through  the  bowels  in  the  form  of  chyme  undei^o 
a  less  pevfect  change,  and  are  insufficiently  animalised.  The  same 
accumulation  which  is  thus  placed  in  the  way  of  ihe  exhalent 
vessels  and  follicular  ducts,  is  also  equally  an  obstruction  to  the 
absorption  of  the  chyle  which  id  formed ;  and,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  excrementitious  matter  with  which  the  absorbing  surface  is 
loaded,  the  chyle  which  is  formed  and  absorbed  is  either  imper- 
fectly Concocted,  or  mixed  witii  some  of  the  more  fluid  excre- 
mentitious  materials  retained /in  the  bowels,  and  which,  during  a 
more  active  state  of  the  intestinal  functions,  would  have  been 
carried  out  of  the  system.  >•  In  either  casej  an  unhealthy,  or  at  least 
an  imperfectly  prepared,  fluid  is  absorb^;  and,  whether  it  passes 
through  the  mesenteric  glands  before  it  is  ca^ed  into  the  general 
current  of  the  circulation,  or.  is  directly  conveyed  into  the  blood 
about  to  circulate  in.  the  portal,  v^,  is  calculated  to  induce  a 
morbid  ccmdition  of  ithese  parts^: 

Enlargements,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
often  originaterin  this  .manner;  and  it  appesu's,  that  when  such 
derangements  admit  of  removal  or  amelioration,  these  ends  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  remedies  which  act  first  in  carrying  off  the 
morbid  aocunnilations  which  have  formed,  and  Afterwards  in  im- 
proving the  secretions  and  the  quality  of  the  chyle  formed  during 
the  digisstive  processes.. 

When  an  unhealthy  chyle  is  formed,  and  excrementitious  matters 
carried  Into  the  circulation,  in  the  manner  now  pointed  out,  the 
process rof  nutrition  is  imperfectly  performed;  the  countenance 
becomes- pale,  and' afterwards  sallow;  the  body  wastes;  various 
83rmptoms- of  disorder,  some  referrible  to  the  digestive  canal,  others 
to  the  biliary  organs,  many  to  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, and  some  to  the  nervous  system,  supervene,  according  to  the 
peculiar  constitution  and  predisposition  of  the  patient,  leading  the 
practitioner  to  dread  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  some  one 
of  those  bj^ns,  but  generally  disappearing  before  a  Well-regulated 
course  of  purgative  and  aperient  remedies,  or  as  soon  as  a  copious 
discharge  of  the  morbid  accumulations  is  procured,  and  the  bowels 
assume  their  healthy  ftmctions. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  causing  the  absorption  of  an  impure  chyle, 
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and  of  a  portion  of  the  recrementitious  ipatt^rs  contained  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  that  accumulatiQnB  in  the  prima  via,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  caecum  and  colon,  occasion  disease ;  hut  the  sordes 
and  aeecetions  which  collect  upon  the  mucous  surface  and  in  the 
cells  of  the  colon,  undei^oing  changes  from  the  temperature  in 
which  they  are  placed,  become  sources  of  irritation  to  the  follicular 
ducts  and  to  the  surfaces  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  In  many 
instances*  the  irritation  thus  occasioned  is  followed  by  an  increased 
exhalation  from  the  papillary  vessels  of  the  internal  membrane*  and 
an  augmented  dischaig^  of  mucus  from  the  follicular  glands,  which 
tend  to  detach  the  accumulated  materials  that  are  the  original 
cause  of  disorder  from  the  surfaces  which  they  load, — a  spontaneous 
diarrhoea  thus  supervening,  and  relieving  the  patient*  In  other 
cases,  the  irritation. produced  by  the  morbid  accumulations  is  i^ot 
only  followed  by  an  increased  exhalation  and  secretion,  but  also 
runs  into  an. inflammatory  state  of  the  capillaries  supplying  the 
mucous  surface,  frequently  terminating  in  ulceration,  and  extending 
to  the  subjacent  coats  of  the  bowel. 

Many  of  the  wo^st  cases  of  dys^tery  and  chronic  diarrhoea  which 
are  met  with  in  India  originate  in  ttiis  ^aanner ;  the  morbid  matters 
collected  in  the  csecum  and  in  the  cells  of  the  colon  inducing  ai^ 
irritative  state  of  infammatory  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of 
these  parts,  with  spasmodic  constriptions  of  the  muscular  tunics, 
speedOy  termin^^ting  h^  excpriation  and  ulceration,  if  active  reme. 
dial  means  be  not  employed  early  in.  the  disease. 

In  many  CAses,  th^  accumulated  secretions  and  sordes  lining  the 
mucous  «u|face  of  d>e  intestine^,  especially  the  large  bowels,  are 
ihe  nidus  for  the  generation  of  intestinal  wcmns ;  these  parasitic 
animals  hecomipg  an  additional  cause  of  disorder,  ai^d  often  giving 
risetomprbid  pheupmena  still  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  disease 
than  thQS^  n^ost  fr^equently  resulting  frpm  the  original  cause  of  dis- 
order, namely,  the  accumulations  ip  the  bowels  themselves.  This 
consequence  of  allowing  the  secre);ions  of  the  bowels  to  collect 
upon  their  internal  surface,  particularly  in  the  situations  already 
specified,  i^  one  of  the  most  frequent  which  occurs  in  all  climates, 
particularly  in  warm  or  intertropical  regions.  Amongst  the  natives 
of  warm  co;untries,  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the  prima  via  is  a 
most  frequent  cause  of  disease,  particularly  in  cqnjunction  with 
the  morbid  accumulations  and  sordes  in  and  from  which  they 
breed. 

Many  of  the  diseases,  also,  which  affect  the  skin,  particularly 
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those  of  a  chronic  nature,  depend  upon  accumulations  in  the  large 
intesfities,  and  the  absorption  of  excrementitious  materials  from 
the  prima  ma,  which,  in  the  course  of  their  discharge  upon  th« 
external  surface  of  the  body,  irritate  and  inflame  the  vessels  rami* 
fied  in  the  delicate  tissue  subjacent  to  the  cuticle.  That  this  should 
be  a  frequent  cause  of  cutaneous  eruptions  in  intertropical  regions 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
quantity  of  fluid  loaded  with  excrementitious  matters  which  is  con- 
stantly discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  warm  climates. 
Whatever  view  may  be  adopted  respecting  the  origin  of  these  dis- 
orders, there  can  be  no  doubt, — for  it  is  a  subject  of  general  and 
repeated  observation, — that  the  most  successful  mode  of  removing 
them,  and '  of  preventing  their  return,  is  by  inistituting  a  regular 
course  of  laxatives,  and  by  restoring  the  bowels,  more  especially 
the  colon,  to  a  healthy  state  of  function. 

Amongst  other  derangements  occasioned  by  an  overloaded  state 
of  the  large  bowels,  either  in  a  remote  or  immediate  manner,  hypo- 
chondriacal and  melancholic  affections  require  a  very  particular 
notice.  As  these  are  of  great  consequence,  both  in  a  pathological 
iand  therapeutical  point  of  view,  I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  ill 
order  to  bestow  upon  it  due  consideration. 

Accumulations  of  faecal  matter  and  morbid  secretions  in  the  large 
intestines,  besides  occasioning  diseases  seated  in  remote  parts  which 
either  sympathise  with  the  prima  ma,  or  are  associated  with  it  in 
function,  and  besides  irritating  and  inflaming  the  surface  upon 
which  they  accumulate,  actually  occasion  elongations  and  displace- 
ments of  the  large  bowel  itself,  which  necessarily  tend  to  increase 
and  to  perpetuate  the  disorder  occasioning  them.  This  is  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  great  importance,  especially  as  respects  its  con* 
sequences ;  on  that  account,  therefore,  I  shall  consider  it  in  a  specific 
manner  in  the  sequel ,  and  I  shall  also  devote  particular  attention 
to  some  other  derangements  of  function  which  seem  most  fre* 
quently — in  warm  climates  at  least — to  depend  upon  accumula- 
tions of  faecal  materials  and  morbid  secretions  in  the  bowels,  or  to 
originate  in  this  kind  of  disorder,  although  afterwards  assuming 
an  independent  and  specific  form  of  existence. 

In  respect  of  the  symptoms  indicating  a  loaded  state  of  the  caecum 
and  colon,  it  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be  well 
informed.  The  experienced  observer  of  disease  needs  not  to  be 
told  that  these  symptoms  are  very  various  in  different  cases,  and 
that  the  disorder  of  organs  remote  from  the  seat  of  disease  will 
often  be  the  chief  cause  which  we  may  have  of  suspecting  the 
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nature  of  the  oiginal  derangement.    In  all  cases,  an  accurate  exa- 
mination should  be  made  of  the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  commenc- 
ing vnth  the  seat  of  the  caecum  in  the  right  iliac  region,  following 
the  direction  of  the  colon  between  the  top  of  the  ilium  and  right 
ribs,  across  the  epigastric  region,  and  under  both  hypochondria  to 
the  left  side  and  left  ihac  fossa.    If,  in  the  course  of  our  examina- 
tion, pain  be  complained  of^  chronic  inflammation  should  be  sus- 
pected, and  its  existence  judged  of  according  to  the  symptoms 
present.     If  there  be  fulness  evidently  existing  in  the  course  now 
pointed  out,  or  in  the  abdomen  generally,  and  particularly  if  the 
fulness  give  a  doughy  sensation  to  the  hand  of  the  examiner,  we 
may  consider  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels  is  lined  with 
sordes  and  acci^mulated  secretions.     If  more  or  less  hardness  be 
perceived  about  the  seat  of  the  caecum,  or  in  any  part  of  the  course 
of  the  colon  or  its  sigmoid  flexure,  then  the  accumulation  of  har- 
dened faeces  should  be  dreaded.    But  even  in  cases  where  the  most 
careful  examination  furnishes  no  proo&  of  the  existence  of  morbid 
.matters  in  the  prima  via,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  infer  that 
they  do  not  actually  exist.    Flatulence,  either  of  the  small  or  large 
intestines,  frequently  prevents  the  examination  from  being  so  sue. 
cessful  as  it  would  otherwise  be ;  and  even  although  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bowels  may  be  much  loaded,  yet  their  calibre  may 
also  be  so  much  contracted,  or  at  least  so  little  distended,  as  to  give 
nse  to  little  or  no  sensible  fulness  of  the  abdominal  regions.  Besides, 
it  often  requires  very  considerable  tact  to  discover  this  species  of 
derangement  by  manual  examination — a  tact  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  experience. 

Although,  therefore,  a  very  careful  examination  of  these  regions 
should  be  resorted  to  ou  all  occasions,  and  although  much  impor- 
tant information  is  generally  obtained  from  it,  yet  thia  absence  of 
fidness  and  hardness,  or  even  a  natural  state  of  the  abdomen;  ought 
not  to.  convince  us  that  morbid  accumulations  in  the  bowels  do  not 
exist.  In  order,  therefore,  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon  this  point,  we 
must  inquire  after  other  symptoms,  and  direct  our  observation  to 
the  phenomena  now  about  to  be  described,  though  a  few  of  them 
only  are  presmt  in  individual  cases';  some  of  them  characterising 
one  case,  and  others  another,  according  to  the  particular  habits, 
constitutions,  and  temperaments  of  the  patients. 

When  the  laige  bowels  are  loaded  in  warm  climates,  the  tongue 
is  generally  furred,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  at  its  root.  The 
patient  complains  of  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste  of  the  mouth,  with 
clamminess  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  foetor  of  the  breath.    The 
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-eountenance  is  sallow  or  pale,  and  covered  with  an  oily  moisture. 
The  skin  is  dusky,  and  generally  in  a  moist,  clammy  state,  readily 
perspiring  upon  the  least  exertion,^^  and  frequently  exhaling  a  dis- 
agreeable fetid  perspiration.  The  appetite,  eariy  in  thiis  state  of 
functional  torpidity  of  the  large  intestines,  is  but  litUe  impaired ; 
but  the  digestion  ia  generally  we^  and  difficult,  the  stools  scanty, 
-hard,  or  at  least  formed,  and  of  a  dark  colour;  tliey  afterwards,  in 
some  cases,,  are  voided  more  frequently^  but  they  dre  still  scanty, 
and  scnnetimes  attended  with  slight  tenesmus,  and  are  occasionally 
gcybaloiis,  or  consisting  of  pellets  of  hardened  faeces.  The  urine 
'is'  generally  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  very  copious  sediment.. 
the  pulse  is  seldom  much  affected  ;  it  is  more  frequently  languid 
than  the  reverse,  until  the  morbid  accumulations  have  given  rise 
either  to  some  degree  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface,  or  ta 
-slight  constitutional  disturbance.  Headach,  and  various  nervous 
iTfrmptoms,  are  alsa  frequently  complained  of  at  an  early  stage. 

When  the  accumulation  of  fa^caf  matters  and  morbid  secretiosis 
m  the  colon  have  been  long  fbhning,^  and  are  present  to  a  consi- 
derable extient,  they  generally  occasion,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
B3rmptoms,  uneasiness,  pain,  sense  of  weighty  and  distension  of 
the  abdomeiu  There  are  frequently,  also,  loss  of  appetite,^  inac 
tivity,  dull  pain  of  the  loins,  resembling  lumbago,' weakness  of  the 
iowef*  extremities,  wilh  an  aching  sensation  oir  shooting  pains,  a 
birred  state  of  the'  tongue,  particularly  in  the  morning:  8ome<t 
times  a  heavy  pain,  with  tension  of  the  abdomen,,  is  complained  of^ 
widi  dlrowsiness,  pain  or  weight  in  the  head,  and  sleepiness  or  dis- 
turbed rest.  If  the  accumulations  are  allowed  to  remain  without 
sufficient  eva6irations,'OrBcanty  ttnd  unfrequeiit  motions  only,  thm 
diarrhoea,  or  even  dysentery,  frequently  siifpelrenes.  The  morbid 
.and  putrid  states  of  the  retained  secretions  and  fib<$al  mattera. 
irrita^  the  mucous  aurface  on  which  they  are  retained,  and  often. 
speedily  induce  a  state  of  ulceration,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  tha 
worst  forms  of  dysent^. 

«  Although  the  patient  may  have  daily  evacuations  from  his  bowels,, 
accumulations  of  morbid  matters  in  the  large  bowela  may  actually 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  praciitiouer  shoidd  be  on  hia 
jB;:uai;d  respecting  this  ckouinstance,  as  many  are  misled  by  it,  and 
conceive  that  the  appar^tly  healthy  state  of  the  stools^  and  the 
frequency  of  their  being  voided,  toe  suffioieht  proo£i  thiit  the 
bowels  are  fully  unloaded;  This,  however,  ia  dnty  one  j^oof  that 
such  is  the  case^  and  often  bl  very  fallacious  one.  The  cells  and 
fleii^ures  of  the  colon  ond  ibe  ceecum  iuay  contaiu  D(d]:b]4  matters^ 
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even  of  considerable  faulk^  without  impeding  the  passage  of  other 
substances.  This  is  often  demonstrated  during  the  treatment  of 
varicHis  diseases,  and  even  hjpoat  moriem  examinations.. 

In  numerous  cases  wherein  disorder  was  consequent  upon  mor- 
bid accumulati<His  in  the  large  bowds,  I  have  remarked  that  the 
patients  scarcely  ever  complamed  (^  the  torpid  state  of  the  alvine 
functions..  Indeed,  they  have  often  complained  of  a  more  than 
usual  finequency  of  the  calls  to  stool.  This  is  generally  misunder- 
stood, both  by  the  patient  and  practitiotier,  for  a  copious  discharge 
from  the  bowels ;  but  isubh  is  seldom  the  case :  the  calls,  although 
sometimes  firequent»'  are  followed  by  a  very  ineffectual  relief,  and 
the  more  receatly  formed  fsecal  matters  only'escape,.  whilst  older 
accnmukitiODS  still.  Temain,  producing  disorder  both  of  the  alvine 
fonetions  and  of  the  wholb  economy  of  the  system* 
:  Upon  inspecting  the  stools  in  these  cases,  they  are 'generally 
more  or  less  fiaid9.oF)are>of  a  soft  consiMelice,  and  apparently  com- 
posed ot  hardened  &dces,  broken  down  amid  a  dark-coloured  fluid. 
Sometsmes  they  ase  nearly  of  a  natural  colour^  but  often  brown, 
gr0enish4>rown,  or  mtddy ;  ibey  aire  generally  offensiw«  If  in  this 
siateu  gentie  Aperient  be  girven^  the^etools  are  fcequently  to  appear- 
ain^notmudii  disordered,^*^^  eircumstatxce  which  often  misleads 
both  1&6- physiciMi  aad  die  patient^  and  the  <iis()frdeE  k^therefore 
iofqputed  to  some  othter  cause.  If,  instead' of  It  gentle  pilr^tive,  an 
active  <5it<ha*ftlc  remedy  be- exhibitbd/  the  palient^^htts  fwquent  irri- 
iKting  icallff^to  stool;  the  motifs  are  littery,  and  loaded' with  a 
gdatiiKmB'^ttucus;  lEffiid'he  often  cdmplaidiEh  of 'tenesmus, — conse% 
quences  which,  equally  with  the  former,  tend  to  mislead.  In  these 
easeSy  the^  oknse  of  disorder  is  frequently  ovefkeked,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  suitable  medicines  either  not  persisted  in  sufficiently 
long  :tO'%e{p(r0dtlcttte'of  advantage,  or  not  at  adl  resorted  to. 

Incases  of  tUs  diaser^tk^i  ttMich-  di«6rimmkli^h  is  requisite  in 
IherkrhcMiee  of  pur^tive  to  be  prescribed.  l€  Aperients  and  laxatives 
only  be  employed,  they  are  seldom  sufiieiehtl}^  powerftil  to  remove 
the  aocamnlated  matters^' and'  frequently  they 'do  Ut^  more  than 
procure  the  discharge  of  the  more  watei^  parts  of  th^  ^cal  con- 
tents^ tir  the  BXisremeniltious  materials  4n(»ieirecei^ylbrmed.  If 
active  ic6tliafrti€s.  be'prescrib^d|  they  ofiien  oc<;aBi6Q  dis&dss,  by  iiri- 
tatingdi^nraeous  aurfabe  s6  i^  i»kto  eitoite  con«id«irable -action  of 
themiiscalar  hm^  df  the  bev^^ls,  and  to  occasion  a  fiitner  reten- 
tion of  thie  'ffcvumulated  katters^in  the  <;ell8  of  the  c<don,  io  that  the 
more  fittid  pbrtidns  <6f  the  laeces  only  are  brought  away^  with  the 
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exhaled  fiuids  and  the  mucous  secretion  which  the  britatibg  efi^ts 
of  the  cathartic  had  very  greatly  increased. 

Even  when  the  most  appropriate  kinds  of  purgatives  are  employed 
in  the  removal  of  morbd  accumulations  in  the  large  bowels,  their 
operation  frequently  fails  of  producing  the  desired  effect  until  after 
they  have  been  continued  for  a  eonsiderable  time.  Often,  for  several 
days,  the  stools  betray  no  morbid  appearance  beyond  being  more 
than  usually  offensive  and  somewhat  morbid  in  respect  of  colour; 
but  a  steady  employment  of  them  for  some  time  is  usually  followed 
by  decidedly  beneficial  effects.  The  stools  become  sooner  or  later 
more  and  more  copious,  and  require  smaller  doses  of  the  medicine 
to  act  upon  them.  As  they  become  more  abundant,  so  their  morbid 
appearances  are  more  decided:  they  are  now  frequently  almost 
black,  or  of  a  greenish  black,  or  a  very  dark  green,  or  dark  brown 
colour,  extremely  offensive,  and  sometimes  containing  large  lumps 
of  a  hard  consistence,  which,  when  broken  down,  are  perfectly  dry 
in  the  centre :  sometimes  these  lumps  present  a  putty4ike  consist* 
ence,  and  vary  in  colour  from  that  of  this  substance  to  a  dark  green, 
a  dark  brown,  or  even  a  nearly  black  hue.  In  some  cases  the  mo* 
tions  change  from  a  pale  clay-colour  and  putty-like  consistence  to 
a  curdly  green  appearance,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  gelati* 
nous,  viscid,  and  tenacious  mucus ;  and  occasionally  the  latter  ap* 
pearance  changes  to  the  former :  but  most  frequently  these  condi- 
tions of  the  stools  are  observed  in  distinct  cases,  the  latter  being 
very  generally  associated  with,  and  indeed  aiising  fix>m,  in  numer* 
.ous  instances,  the  collection  of  hardened  faeces  in  the  cells  of  th9 
cGtloa, 

Having  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  characteristic  phenomena  of 
accumulated  fesces  and  secretions  in  the  cs^cum  and  colon,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  notice  some  of  the  causes  on  which  this  disorder  seems  to 
depend :  and^  first,  it  will  be  requisite  to  premise  a  few  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  pathological  condition  of  these  bowels  which 
lead  to  such  accumulations. 

Acciunulations,  whether  of  the  excrementitious  portions  of  the 
secretioas  poured  into  the  digestive  canal,  or  of  alimentary  matters 
received  into  the  stomach,  are  generally  the  result  of  a  torpid  or 
inactive  state  of  the  viscera  in  which  they  are  collected.  This  state 
of  torpor  is  commonly  connected  with  debility  of  the  frame  ge« 
nerally,  or  of  the  digestive  organs  and  lower  bowels  more  parti* 
cularly,  or  with  both  these  conditions.  In  whatever  manner  it  is 
related,  it  is  generally  chara<?teri8e4  by  a  deficient  exhalation  from 
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the  internal  surface  of  the  large  boweli,  and  by  a  scanty  secretion 
of  mucus,  that  which  is  secreted  being  more  viscid  and  tenacious 
than  in  health,  and  often  obstructing  the  follicular  ducts.  Con- 
nected with  deficient  or  even  morbid  secretions  from  the  mucous 
surface,  the  actions  of  the  muscular  tunics  of  the  viscera  are  like^ 
wise  impaired,  allowing  in  places  considerable  dilatations  of  the 
calibre,  of  the  intestine,  and  accumulations  to  supervene,  which 
their  contractile  energies  are  afterwards  insufBcient  to  remove. 
Even  when  no  such  dilatations  exist,  the  torpid  state  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  bowel  occasions  a  slow  progression  of  the  fsecal  or 
excrementitious  matters  along  the  different  flexures  of  the  colon, 
and,  in  many  instances  and  on  frequent  occasions,  a  complete 
remora  of  them,  particularly  in  the  caecum  and  above  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon. 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred,  that  the  causes  of  accumulations 
in  the  large  bowels  are  whatever  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
lower  the  energy  of  the  digestive  functions,  or  of  the  whole  frame. 
Thus,  sedentary  occupations,  want  of  pure  air  and  sufficient  exer- 
cise, indolence,  full  living  (particularly  when  conjoined  with  the 
former  causes),  late  hours,  too  great  indulgence  in  sleep  or  in  bed, 
and  the  use  of  two  warm  and  too  soft  beds,  tend  very  generally  to 
produce  a  weak  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  torpor  of  the 
large  bowels. 

A  constipated^  state  of  the  bowels  is  generally  the  first  stage  of 
morbid  accumulations  in  the  prima  via  ;  yet  such  accumulations 
may  also  occasionally  supervene  without  the  bowels  becoming  con- 
stipated so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient.  An  inactive  state 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  extremely  common  amongst  females,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  nervous  and  melancholy  temperament,  and  who 
lead  an  indolent  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  frequently  observed  in  a 
slight  and  less  hmrtful  form  in  persons  of  a  robust  constitution  and 
in  high  health,  more  especially  during  voyages  by  sea,  or  when  tra- 
velling on  long  journeys  in  a  carriage.  In  these  cases,  little  or  no 
inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  confined  state  of  the  bowels  for 
a  time  ;  yet,  if  they  be  long  neglected,  accumiilations  of  morbid 
secretions  and  feecea  form  in  the  caecum  and  cells  of  the  colon,  par- 
ticularly about  its  sigmoid  flexure,  occasioning  the  consequences 
already  pointed  out,  namely,  either  irrita^tion  of  the  mucous  surface 
of  these  parts,  followed  by  diarrhoea,  or  inflammatory  action,  with 
more  or  less  severe  local  and  constitutional  symptoms. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  species 
of  disorder  now  under  consideration,  there  is  none  more  frequently 
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observed^  or.moie  direct  ip  its  operation,  than  aegLecting  to  attend 
to  every  call  to  stool  which  an  individual  may  receive.  When  th& 
faeces  are  ihus  pent  up  in  thereotuin  and  lower 'pbrtion  of  the 
colon^  fiom  this  neglect,  accimmlations  must  neocssatily  takeplace,. 
-and  be  carried  to  a  morbid  height,  from  the.oircmnstande  of  those 
parts,  the  contractions  of  whaeh  gave  rise  tothe  indinatibafiir  stool, 
having  subsided  to  a  state  of  relaxatioiiy  tafter  having  been"  resisted 
in  their  natural  actions^  and  in  .this  way  a  mechanioai  displacement 
ofisOBoepartsof  the  intestinal  canidmay  easily  be  produced. 

'  In  cases  where  the  Amotions  of  ths  stonaadbMnd  liver  tare  very 
deficient,  and  the  bile  not  suffieiently  stimulaitahgto  the  alimentary 
«anal,  a  torpid  condition  of  the  kivge  'bi>wels  is  a:freqaiiit  conse- 
quence; but  even>  in  suchinstaniies,  the'  inactivity df  ^e  bowels 
may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  resulting  from  4he  stale  iof  >  debility 
under  which  the  whole  digestive  organs  labour,  thanas  being  alto-^ 
gether  the  consequence  of  an  imperfect!  secretion  of  bfle^^r  of  the 
absence  of  4be  properties  which  this  secfetion  tumally  possesses 
in  healths '  During  the  employment  of' porgattv^S' in  cases  of  this 
description,  and-  the  persistcng  in  the  use  of  thent  finr  a  soflicient 
time,  it  is  almost  surprising  to  observe  the  quantity  of  viscid,  tena- 
cious mucus  w^ich'  is  brought  away  along  with  ftdcal  matters  which 
have  evidently  been  long^^ent  up  in  the  cells  of  Ihe  colon.  Some'^ 
times  stools  have  a  gelatinous  appearance  and  consistence^  from  the 
^piantity^of  this  kind  of 'mucus  with*  which  thejy  abounds*  At  other 
times  this  substance  forms  only  a  part  of  the  stool^'  th&^jrest  con-^ 
sktingoffBeeal,  offensive' matters^  and  a  watery  fluid,  with  broken- 
4own fasces:  when-^tich  ev%icuations  ave.observ^dv^  the* mucus  is 
often  very  ropy  or  glairy,  particularly  taiacious,  and  always  de-^ 
posited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 'Owmj^apparenHy^to  its  greater 
apecilic  gravity^  In  such  instances,  a^tfliicls? isire^pdred  tO'ascertain 
its^xistence,  when  it  may  be  vais^d  alongt^Ue<  ^sides  of i  tk^  vessel 
by  the  point  of  the  stick,  in  one  or  mote  tenaciKms,'glfeairy  masses. 
As  respects -colour,  these- mucous  evacuations  vary  very 'icttiarkably. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  passing 'kito 'a  ^KAntsh  blacky 
at  other  times  they  are  of  a  yellowish  greeny  andiof  evei^  shade  to 
-a  bright  orange  and- pale 'yellow*^ '         •:    »    »    -r.  w,  'nm  h. 

When  thee vacuations  presentthe-aboV6appealuncesvIhavegene-« 
rally  consider^  that  the  viscid  and  morbid  secretions  on  the  inter- 
nal surface 'of  the  alimentary  canal  had  oecluded  the  lAUObus  ducts, 
and  occasioned  an  accumtilation  of -mucusin  theto';  and'  that  the 
^ontmnedaiction  of  purgatives' had  sueceeded'iii  dotaehidg  from  the 
mucous  surface  the  viscid  %ndrtenaciou<9^'»tedes'tri€h  Mrhkh  it  was 
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loaded,  did  in  setting  free  the  mucus  with  which  the  follicles  and 
follicular  ducts  were  congested.  Hence  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  operation  of  purgatives  until  this  state  of  the  stools  disappear, 
and  until  the  alvine  evacuations  assume  a  healthy  character.  In 
cases  of  this  description,  free  purgation  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  must  be  persisted  in ;  and  ample 
doses  of  the  purgatives  prescribed  are  generally  at  first  required  to 
produce  any  effect.  It  seems  as  if  the  quantity  of  viscid  mucus, 
lining  the  intestinal  canal  for  a  while,  protected  its  sensible  surface 
from  the  irritating  influence  of  the  medicine  prescribed ;  but  as  this 
substance  is  removed  by  the  operation  of  the  purgatives,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  calomel,  so  the  bowels  are  more  easily  acted  upon,  and 
-smaller  doses  of  the  remedies  are  found  sufficiently  active. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  be  thus  explicit  in  the  explanation  of  my 
views  upon  this  point,  wMch  I  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance, 
both  in  a  pathological  and  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.  In 
respect  of  the  former,  I  consider  that  the  accumulation  of  thesecre* 
tion  giving  rise  to  the  state  of  stools  now  described,  is  most  influ- 
■ential  in  originating  disease  of  the  mucous  surfiice  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,'  but  more  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  lines 
the  caecum  and  colon,  and  in  producing  disordered  function  of 
various  more  or  less  remote  organs.  As  to  the  latter,  I  have  often 
bad  occasion  to  know,  that  the  gelatinous  and  glairy  state  of  the 
evacuations  has  been  considered  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  of 
the  purgative  remedies  upon  the  mucous  surface,  instead  of  being 
viewed  as  indicating  a  morbid  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
has  existed  prenously  to  the  employment  of  purgatives,  and  which 
INRgatrvM  alone  will  relieve ;  and  thus  the  use  of  these  remedies  has 
been  preinatiirely  relinqmshed,  and  even  severely  reprobated.  If 
the  purgatives  occasioned  the  state  of  the  evacuations  now  de- 
scribed, the  continued  employment  of  them  must  invariably  increase 
the  quantity  of  mucus  excreted  instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  aug- 
ment disorder  instead  of  removing  it, — circumstances  which  never 
occur,  wben  purgative^  and  laxatives  are  judiciously  administered. 

Not  only  has  this  particular  mucous  or  gelatinous  state  of  the 
stools  been  ascribed  entirely  to  the  pui*gatives  used,  but  the  greenish 
hue  of  the  evacuations  has  also  been  imputed  to  the  same  cause  ; 
namely,  to  the  influence  of  calomel,  when  that  particular  purgative 
has  been  prescribed.  That  calomel  actually  has  the  effect  of  giving 
a  greenish  tinge  to  the  alvine  evacuations,  I  will  not  deny;  but  I 
do  contend,  froin  an  experience  of  this  remedy  as  extensive  as  haa 
ever  been  etgoyed  by  any  single  practitioner,  that,  when  it  gives  a 
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greenish  tinge, — ^whether  of  a  very  dark  or  of  a  very  light  hue,  or 
of  any  intermediate  tint, — to  the  alvine  evacuations,  the  secretioiut 
poured  into  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  a  morbid  condition,  re- 
quiring purgatives  to  carry  them  out  of  the  system,  and  mercurial 
alteratives,  or  medicines  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  to  restore 
the  secretions  to  a  healthy  state. 

When  mercurial  preparations,  especially  calomel,  mix  with  the 
morbid  secretions  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  and  with  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  juices,  and  more  particularly  if  the  bile  have  been 
detained  for  some  time  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  have  otherwise 
acquired  greater  consistence,  a  deeper  colour,  and  more  acrid  pro- 
perties, a  greenish  tint  of  the  evacuations  is  generally  remarked, 
the  deepness  and  darkness  of  the  colour  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  bile,  and  the  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  bowels  and  of 
the  Unctions  of  these  viscera  generally :  but  this  condition  is  less 
to  be  imputed  to  the  particular  kind  of  medicine  prescribed,  than  to 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  matters  collected  in  the  bowels  on 
which  it  ,acts.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  stools  assuming  a  healthy  character  after  this  parti- 
cular purgative  has  been  employed  sufficiently  long  to  cany  off  the 
morbid  secretions  and  accumulations  existing  in  the  prima  ma^  and 
to  correct  the  disordered  state  of  function  Mrhence  these  conditions 
proceed. 

Of  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  functions  of  the  bowels* 
and  of  removing  all  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations  which 
may  form  in  them,  little  more  may  be  added.  The  advantages  of 
the  practice,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  most  prevalent  disorders  of 
temperate  climates,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  ably  insisted  upon, 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Abernethy.  And  if  these  considerations 
are  deserving  attention  in  temperate  countries,  how  much  more 
important,  and  how  much  more  deserving  notice,  are  they  in  respect 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Suropean  constitution  is  placed 
in  warm  countries  ?  There,  the  secreting  functions  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  mucous  surface  are  augmented,  and  the  secreted  fluids 
themselves  are  frequently  separated,  of  a  morbid  quality,  or  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  such  a  condition  soon  afterwards,  if  they  be 
retained  even  for  a  short  time  in  the  animal  frame.  As  respects 
the  various  excrementitious  parts  of  the  alimentary  substances 
received  into  the  stomach,  and  other  matters  poured  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  for  the  purpose  of  being  evacuated  from  it  at  stated 
periods,  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  if  the  retention  of  them 
be  even  but  for  a  short  time,  various  morbid  changes  must  b^ 
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induced,  owing  both  to  the  nature  of  these  matters,  and  the  morbid 
disposition  of  the  surrounding  and  containing  viscera,  resulting 
from  the  unnatural  circumstieinces  in  which  the  individual  is  placed, 
when  transported  to  a  climate  foreign  to  his  constitution,  and  often 
abounding  with  the  causes  of  disease. 

Sect.  II. — On  the  Treatment  of  Accumulationa  in  the  Large 

Bowels. 
* 

The  indications  of  cure,  either  when  the  bowels  are  loaded  with 
morbid  secretions,  or  other  faecal  matters,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  practitioner  has  merely,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  them  by  means  of  those  purgatives  which  seem  the  best 
suited  to  the  particular  features  of  individual  cases ;  and  when  this 
end  is  accomplished,  he  ought,  in  the  second  place,  to  lay  down 
such  a  plan  for  the  observance  of  the  patient  as  shall  prevent  the 
return  of  this  species  of  disorder. 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  the  treatment,  the 
majority  of  practitioners,  either  deceived  by  the  reports  of  the  pa- 
tienty  or  misled  by  the  appearance  of  the  stools  procured  by  the  first 
doses  of  the  purgative  medicines  employed,  generally  stop  far  short 
of  the  point  to  which  the  use  of  these  remedies  should  be  carried. 
Two  or  three  doses  of  purgatives  are  administered,  and  then  the 
use  of  them  relinquished.  This  is  a  practical  error :  the  purgation 
should  be  persisted  in,  until,  the  morbid  secretions  are  removed  aiid 
corrected,  accompanied  with  such  other  remedies  and  regimen  as 
may  promote  the  views  with  which  they  are  exhibited,  and  preserve 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  giving  purgative  remedies,  the  prac- 
titioner within  the  tropics  has  generally  more  than  one  object  to 
accomplish.  The  most  important  of  them,  perhaps,  is  to  remove 
the  accumulations  lodged  in  the  prima  via,  particularly  in  the 
caecum  and  colon.  The  neilt  is  to  increase  the  secretions  proceed- 
ing from  the  mucous  follicles,  to  remove  obstructions  from  the 
mouths  of  their  ducts,  and  to  augment  the  discharge  from  the 
digestive  mucous  surface  generally. 

Purgatives  are  commonly  prescribed  according  to  -  the  views  of 
the  physician  respecting  their  mode  of  operation :  thus,  calomel  is 
usQidly  adopted  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  deficient ;  aloes  when 
the  large  bowels  require  to  be  fully  emptied  ;  and  scammony,  gam- 
bc^,  colocynth,  and  the  cathartic  salts,  when  we  wish  to  procure 
an  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines, 
and  watery  motions.    The  propriety  of  attending  to  the  particular 
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mode  in  which  puigatives  operate  their  usual  efi^ts,  is  of  obviouJs 
advantage  in  practice ;  and  in  no  class  of  disorders  is  it  more  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  such  distinctions  than  in  those  characterised  by 
morbid  accumulations  in  the  large  bowels.  In  these  complaints,  a 
very  obvious  benefit  usually  results  from  employing  those  purga- 
tives which  procure  a  full,  bulky,  but  not  frequent  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  :  such  remedies  generally  restore  strength  when  it  sinks 
from  the  presence  of  faecal  matters,  instead  of  lowering  it  still 
farther — a  consequence  frequently  following  upon  the  use  of  such 
purgatives '  as  give  watery  motions  merely :  the  former,  even 
although  persisted  in  for  a  long  period,  impart  tone  to  the  bowels, 
and  restore  their  natural  functions ;  whilst  the  latter  are  more  apt, 
when  frequently  repeated,  to,  exhaust  the  patient,  and  to  diminish 
the  natuirai  energy  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

This  distinction  is  one  which  every  young  practitioner  should 
distmctiy  comprehend  before  he  takes  charge  of  EurOpeaiiii  in 
warm  climates.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  valuable  work  upon  purga« 
tive  medicines,  very  distinctly  states^  with  reference  to  similar  states 
of  disorder  that  "  purging  will  undoubtedly  debi£:tate  the  body,  by 
causing  a  flow  of  fluids  greater  than  usual  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestinal  canal,'  and  probably  by  hurrying,  off  the  chyl^,  and  pre- 
eluding  its  passage  into  the  system.  It  is  in  this  manner  usefril 
and  advantageous  in  some  diseases*  This  effect,  however,  is  not 
required  in 'the  diseases  which  are  the.  subject  of  the  follo¥mig 
observations,  in  which  the  sole  intention  is  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  bowels,  which,  being  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
are  in  a  manner  already  extraneous  to  the  body*  Purgative  medi- 
cines, given  under  this  condition,  will  not  induce  debility :  on  the 
contrary^  in  the  state  of  disease  of  which  I  treat,  the  bowels,  being 
excited  to  expel  their  contents,  their  functions  are  restored,  appe- 
tite and  digestion  are  improved ;  and  the  patient,  so  far  from  being 
weakened,  is  nourished,  supported,  and  strengthened." 

That  such  effects  should  follow  upon  the  judicious  emplojnnent 
of  purgatives,  is  to  be  inferred  from  d  priori  reasoning ;  that  they 
actually  take  place  in  practice,  is  now  an  estal^ished  truth  in  me- 
dical science.  Those  morbid  secretions  which  rapidly  form  i^pon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  large  bowels  of  debilitated  subjects 
in  warm  climates,  generally  diminish  the  powers  of  life  in  three 
ways :  Jlrsty  by  impeding  the  function  of  chylifaction ;  secondly^ 
by  obstructing  the  passage  of  chyle  into  the  absorbing  vessels; 
and,  thirdly y  by  diminishing  the  vital  energy  of  the  surface  on 
which  it  lodges.    Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  continued  use  of 
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those  p«igfitiye»  wbioh'are  most  efficient  in  detaching  those  morbid 
secretions  .fe>m  the  snrlace  to  which  they  adhere  so  prejudicially^ 
and  which  evacuate  them  from  the  system  in  the  most  complete  and 
safest  manner,  must^  by  remoTing  the  obstmctaon  occasioned  l^ 
them,  and  by  abstracting -agents  acting  in(|urionsly  on  the  vital 
eneigy  of  ^tiie  partsrivdth  which  they  are  in  contact,  most  efficiently 
promote  the  retonv^of  the  natural  actions  of  these  viscera,  and 
restore  ther^healdi.  of -the  system,  < 

The  able  author  already. quoted  very-  justly  remarks,  diat  **  con- 
stipation find,  aecmmilation-  of  feeces  demand  this  stimulus  (of 
pnigatiyesr)  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  intestmes,  and  topro* 
mote  the.eKpulsion  of  their- tindurated  contents.  In  proporticm  aa 
these  objects  are  aceonxplished,  the  stimulus  from  the  same  purga-* 
live  becomes  m^re  and.morerpowerful;  and  so  little  is  the  neces- 
sity  foFcontinuingdt^  or  fmr  increasing  its  dose,  that,  dn  the  con* 
trary,  .were  i|oti  the.  activity  (^  the  purgative  diminished,  or  were  it 
not  withdrawaisltogethisrais- convalescence  advances,  we  should  be 
in  danger  o£  indueing;  weakness  by  exeess  of  purging.'' 

In  many  cases  of  lang-negketed  complaints  of  the  digestive  or^ 
gans,  the  intemdi  surface  of  the  bowels,  particulaiiy  of  the  cieeum' 
and  cells  of  jthe  oolon,  become  so  thickly,  coated  with  a  tenacious 
and  thiok  secretion,  giving  rise  to  disoid^  of  the^nma  via^  or  of 
some  remote  organs,  as.  to  require  the  continued  and  energetic 
action  of  those  puigativeft>more  eq>eeially  which  procure  full  and 
bulky  evacuations,  before  a  healthy  condition  of  the  83ntem  is  re« 
stored.  It  is- precisely  in  .cases  of  this  description  that  full  doses 
of  calonaely  giv^i  at  bed-timey  operate  so  beneficially :  for  this  me- 
dicine produces*  its:  purgative  elSects,  bydissolving  the  tenacious 
secretions^*  hy  promoting  i  the  biliary  secretion,  .and  by  increasing 
the  secretions  of  the  mueoovsur&ce  gene]ailly.,f-^hua  preparing  the 
accumtdated  matters,  and /the  bowels  themsdves^  fbr  the  opeitatioki 
of  the  pusgaitives  si^iiqh  may  be  subsequently  prescribed. 

The  particular  kinds  of  pujogative  niedicines' which  should  follo>w 
the  exhibition  of  the  calomel  deserve  attention.  Such  as  procure 
full,  but  not  frequent  motions,  are  preferable  to  others ;  the  com^ 
pound  jalap  powder,  ithe.  bitter .  aperient  mixture,  castor  oil,  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes  with  the  addition  of  sonoe  purgative 
tincture^  riiiibarb  and  magnesia,  and  the'  compound  aloes  pill,  or 
the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  according  to  the  circumstences  of  thecasOL 
When,  ia,  addition  to  the  .mere  discharge  of  the  faecal  matters,  we 
wish  also  to  promote  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  com- 
bination of  calomel  with  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with 
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the  compouhd  aloes  piU^  or  with  jalap,  may  he  requisite ;  or  the 
exhibition  of  calomel  may  be  followed  by  the  usual  draught,  con* 
sisting  of  the  compound  infusion  of  senna  with  some  neutral  ape- 
rient salt,  or  by  the  bitter  aperient  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia^ 

In  all  cases  where  the  removal  of  tenacious  matters  from  the 
bowels  is  necessary,  the  practitioner  should  not  hesitate  in  persist- 
ing in  his  object  until  the  stools  assume  a  healthy  character;  nor 
should  he  be  misled  by  the  appearance  of  healthy  motions  from  the 
operation  of  the  first  doses  of  purgatives  which  he  has  prescribed ; 
fbr  he  shall  often  find  that,  although  the  stools  are  at  first  appa* 
rently  natural,  yet  the  continued  operation  of  these  medicines  wiU 
succeed  in  bringing  away  morbid  matters  long  pent  up  in  the  caecum 
and  cells  of  the  colon,  having  a  very  dark  or  marbled  appearance 
and  putty-like  consistence.  In  such  cases,  the  indication  is  clear, 
and  the  continued  action  of  purgatives  obviously  requisite.  But 
when  the  stools  contain  the  glairy,  gelatinous,  and  viscid  mucus 
already  referred  to,  much  more  doubt  is  apt  to  attach  itself,  to  the 
mind  of  the  practitioner ;  and  he  is  more  prone  to  be  diverted  from 
his  object  by  the  supposition  that  the  state  of  the  stools  is  the  con« 
sequence  of  the  purgatives  employed.  The  source  of  this  appear- 
iemce  of  the  motions  I  have  already  attempted  to  explain  in  the 
foregoing  section ;  and  even  when  it  does  not  proceed  from  that 
source,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  presence  of  some  other  cause  of 
irritation  in  the  prima  via  than  the  purgative  prescribed.  In  cases 
of  this  description,  although  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  the  glairy  mucus  found  in  the  stools  being  the 
effect  of  irritation  from  the  purgative  employed,  and  should  watch 
the  symptoms  attending  its  operation,  he  must  not  be  diverted  from 
his  object,  but  should  employ  those  medicines  which  fiilly  evacuate 
the  bowels  without  occasioning  marked  irritation  of  them;  for 
either  the  mucous  glands  are  loaded  and  require  to  be  evacuated 
of  the  secretions  accumulated  in  them,  or  the  internal. surface  of  the 
bowels  is  surcharged  with  this  substance,  or  some  irritating  matters 
are  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  colon  inducing  a  morbid  secretion  of 
mucus  in  these  situations ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  purgatives  are 
indispensably  requisite. 

-  When  the  motions  are  of  the  kind  now  referred  to,  injections  of 
.those  substances  which  gently  excite  the  large  intestines  to  evacuate 
fully  their  contents,  while  they  soothe  any  morbid  irritation  which 
may  exist  in  them,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  from  time  to  time.  The 
judicious  and  repeated  employment  of  laxative  enemata  promoite 
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Ab  f)peftttion  of  po^tives  given  by  the  mouth,  soothe  the  irri- 
tated state  of  the  colon,  relax  irregular  contractions  of  this  bowel 
and  dissolve  hardened  faeces  and  tenacious  secretions  lodged  in  its 
cells.  Where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  or  more  of 
those  states  exist,  this  mode  of  treatment  should  never  be  disposed 
with,  and  must  be  repeated  or  persisted  in  according  to  the  particular 
features  of  individual  cases. 

In  those  cases  where  the  motions  assume  a  greenish  hue  or 
spinage-like  appearance  after  the  administration  of  calomel,  we 
should  be  assured  that,  although  the  mercurial  preparation  may  be 
partly  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  colour,  the  secretions  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  even  of  the  liver,  are  chiefly  in  fault.     It 
is  a  most  serious  error  to  forego  the  use  of  purgatives  in  such  cases 
with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  the  stools  proceeds  from  the  medi- 
cines employed;  on  the  contrary,  this  appearance  indicates  the  pro* 
priety  of  continuing  the  purgative  plan  of  cure  until  the  motions 
become  of  a  natural  character.     In  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  de<. 
scription,  the  bile  may  be  either  secreted  of  a  morbid  quality,  or  it 
may  have  been  lodged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  gall-bladder ; 
but  the  secretions  *proceeding  from  the  follicles  of  the  bowels  are 
undeniably  disordered.     Such  being  the  case,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  observation  of  every  competent  observer,  what  plan  of  cure 
isan  be  adopted  to  remove  this  pathological  condition  exceptbg  a! 
Welkregulated  course  of  purgative  remedies,  and  the  adoption  of 
those  medicines  belonging  to  this  class  which  act  by  procuring 
the  full  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  which  promote 
and  correct  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  of  the  follicular  glands 
seated  in  the  intestinal  canal  ?   It  is  owing  to  this  mode  of  operation 
that  calomel  and  other  mild  preparations  of  mercury,  given  either 
with  a  view  to  their  purgative  or  their  alterative  operation,  are  gene- 
rally found,  when  judiciously  prescribed,  so  very  beneficial,  more 
particularly  when  either  combined  or  given  alternately  with  the 
other  purgative  remedies  already  mentioned.    When  it  is  desirable 
to  evacuate  the  large  bowels  fully  and  quickly,  in  order  that  the 
morbid  secretions  and  fseces  may  not  injure  the  sensible  surface  of 
these  viscera  by  remaining  -  in  contact  with  it,  then  purgative  injec- 
tions may  be  also  employed.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  morbid 
Condition  of  the  secretions  seem  to  irritate  and  inflame  this  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  those  injections  possessing  a  soothing  and 
emollient  quality  ought  to  be  adopted.  If  there  be  reason  to  suppose, 
either  from  the  presence  of  tenesmus  and  griping,  the  mucous  state 
of  the  stools,  or  the  apppearance  of  broken-down  or  hardened 
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faeces,  or  acybala,  that  indurated  fieces  or  morbid  seereHozii  acid 
lodged  in  the  c^ll8  of  the  colon,  then  the  injections  should  have  an 
aperient  a^  lyell  as  a  solvent  effect.  In  cases  of  this  descripticMiy 
the  soap  injection  with  or  without  the  additix)n  of  cattor  or  olive 
oil,  the  decpction  of  barley  with  the  sodft  tartaiizata,  the  infnsum 
lini  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  assafqetida,  the  decoction  of 
marsh-mallows  with  olive  or  castor  oil,  and  the  in|usian  of  camOi- 
mile  flowers  with  t)ie  ^oda  tartanzata  o^  ^he  carbonate  of  soda^  and 
pther  ^ubstan<^^  pf  la  simile  pature,  may  be  adopted  according  to 
|he  particular  circymstapces  of  the  case.  , 

l^e  advantages  resi^lting  from  tb/e  use  ,Qf  injections  of  this  n^ildl y 
fiperi^t  ^nd  solvent  Hind  are  very  n^a^ifest  in  practipe ;  for  they 
)n|y  he  frequently  employed  wi^out  4sk  of  disorder,  they  soothe 
pain  and  irritation  when  tl^i^se  are  complaiped  of,  and  solicit  a 
gentle  yet  full  operatioi^  of  the^bowelfl,  without  occasioning  fruitless 
§pd  d(ejl>ili!tating  pffort^  ^t  ev^u^tion*  Besides,  where  indurated 
fl^c|l  coljipctions  are  formed,  ai^4  9^  retained  by  irregular  contrac- 
^oxjfi  of  portions  of  tl^e  colon  or  ):ecti^m,  the  n^ildly  aperient  injec- 
tions often  open^b^efipifdly  as  j|n  adjuy^pt  of  tlip  {remedies  tajLen 
by  the  mouth,  especially  }ji.  rpmov^g  these  spaspapdic  cpntraQtions^ 
^d  in  allaying  the  irritation  whicfi  occ^ipned  them. 

Wben  thp  retention  of  acc]unulated  matters  in  the  laige  bowels 
u-ises  from  spasniodic  contractions  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
colon  and  of  the  rectuip,  then  the  mildest  purgatives  should  b^ 
given,  ^nd  be  combined  with  antisp^modics :  of  these  latter  the 
j^yo^cyamus,  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  preparations  of  ammoni^ 
and  of  camphor^  aethers,  and  others  of  ^  siiiailar  nature,  hav^  gene- 
rally proved  useful ;  find  whilst  they  tend  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  purgatives  with  which  they  are  combined,  by  removing 
spasm,  they  have  a  very  beneficial  effect,  in  debilitated  patients 
especially,  by  preventing  also  the  sinking  sei^^tions  which  often 
attend  upon  the  necessary  operation  of  purgative  r,emedies.  In  cases 
of  this  description,  the  enemata  administered  s]^puld  be  of  a  similar 
description  to  the  aperients  prescribed,  ai^cl  should  be  combined  in 
the  same  manner.  Where  much  debility  is  present,  the  combina- 
tion of  nutiitive  substances  with  very  gentle  aperient|  and  antispas- 
naodics  is  often  advantageous. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  wherein  accumulaUons  ii^  the  laige 
Rowels  occur,  the  weakened  s^te  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus 
generally  requires  a  due  portion  of  care.  The  patient's  strength 
should  be  supported  by  requisite  nourishment^  in  order  that  the 
purgative  plan  may  be  pijir^ued  to  its  ultimate  .object,— the  removal 
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t>F  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  many  cases,  a  iight^ 
nutritioas,  and  moderate  diet,  ia  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
support  the  energies  of  the  system :  in  others,  however,  a  small 
allowance  of  wine,  or  any  other  beverage  to  which  the  habits  of 
the  patient  have  accustomed  him,  is  requisite ;  and  in  some  cases, 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  aperient  or  purgative  remedies,  either 
after  these  aiedioines  have  been  employed  for  a  time,  or  from  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  with  toftics  and  stimulants.  The 
combination  of  the  compound  infusions  of  senna  and  gentian  is 
lemarkably  beneficial ;  also  the  decoction  of  bark  with  the  tincture 
of  senna  and  salts ;  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  combined 
with  the  inAision  of  columba  and  the  inAision  of  columba  with 
that  of  senna  and  tincture  of  aloes* 

With  regard  to  the  proper  time  of  exhibiting  purgative  remedies, 
I  may  further  remark,  with  reference  to  the  disorders  now  under 
consideration,  that  the  alterative  doses  of  medicine,  and  purgative 
or  eccoprotie  pills,  should  be  given  always  at  bed-time,  particularly 
when  doses  of  calomel,  or  other  preparations  of  this  mineral,  are 
exhibited,  and  a  purgative  draught  early  in  the  m(M*ning.  By  thb 
arrangement,  the  rest  of  the  patient  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  two 
or  three  evacuations  will  generally  be  procured  before  mid-day ; 
&US  allowing  the  patient  to  continue  those  avocations  which  are 
requisite,  or  those  employments  and  amusements  which  are  often 
beneficially  resorted  to  during  slighter  ailments :  thus,  also,  the 
periods  at  which  the  usual  meals  are  taken  are  net  interfered  with, 
and  the  functions  of  digestion  not  offended  by  the  presence  of 
medicine  and  the  usual  articles  of  food  about  die  same  time.  During 
this  plan  of  treatment,  the  regimen  of  the  patient  should  be  strictly 
laid  down  with  a  due  reference  to  what  has  been  already  said :  and 
the  pui^atives,  varied  according  to  circumstances,  and  differently 
combined,  ought  to  be  regularly  continued  until  disorder  ceases. 

Having  ftilfiUed  the^r^^  indication  of  cure,  the  second  becomes 
next  the  abject  of  medical  treatment  In  respect  of  this  part  but 
little  need  be  added.  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  and  to  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion. Grentle  tonics  combined  with  aperients  ought  to  be  resorted 
to  whenever  the  fiinctions  of  the  stomach  flag ;  and  the  operation 
of  the  bowels  may  be  promoted  by  means  of  an  occasional  dose  oi 
the  blue-pill  combined  with  the  aloes  and  myrrh-pill,  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  followed,  in  the  morning,  by  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  the 

llitt^  a^neat  mixture. 
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Sect.  III.— On  Disorders  frequently  depending  upon  the  Aceu* 
mulation  of  Morbid  Matters  in  the  Alimentary  Canaly  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  Ccecum  and  Colon, 

0 

:  The  frequent  occurrence  of  serious  disorder  in  the  bowels  them- 
selves, and  in  organs  sympathising  with  them,  in  consequence  of 
accumulations  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters  in  the  large 
bowels  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  reader  more  particularly  to  this  subject.  I  shall^ 
firsts  notice  certain  occasional  effects  of  such  accumulations  upon 
the  position  of  the  colon,  and  which,  when  induced,  generally  per- 
petuates the  disorder  whence  it  proceeded,  and  superinduces  others ; 
and  subsequently  consider  those  affections  which  are  sympatheti- 
cally related  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  prima  may  and  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  warm  countries. 

On  Elongation  and  unnatural  Positions  of  the  Colon, — Accu- 
mulations formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  and  the  restraint 
which  is  often,  but  very  improperly,  imposed  upon  the  inclination 
to  stool  tending  farther  to  increase  such  accumulations  by  frequent 
repetition,  induce  irregular  flexures  and  displacements  of  portions 
of  the  colon,  and  even  an  elongated  state  of  this  viscus.  I  believe 
that  the  supervention  of  these  consequences  is  favoured  by  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  mesfocolon,  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bowel,  and 
piore  particularly  of  the  longitudinal  bands  which  constitute  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  conformation  of  this  viscus.  We  often  find, 
in  cases  of  old  hernise,  considerable  displacement  and  elongation  of 
the  colon,  and  a  stretched  appearance  of  the  peritoneum  and  me- 
sentery, particularly  in  certain  places,  and  yet  the  parietes  of  the 
bowel  will  be  fi-ee  from  morbid  change.  By  the  impaction  of  hard 
faecal  matters  about  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  from  what- 
ever cause  resulting,  an  analagous  condition  is  apt  to  supervene, 
and  that  part  of  the  bowel,  at  the  place  where  the  obstruction  exists, 
will  be  carried  lower  into  the  iliac  region  or  into  the  pelvis  by  the 
increased  action  of  the  parts  above ;  which  action  frequently  re- 
peated,  or  continued  for  an  unusually  long  time,  necessarily  leads 
to  partial  displacements,  elongation,  and  unnatural  flexures  of  the 
bowel. 

When  unnatural  flexures  are  thus  formed,  or  the  natural  ones 
increased  to  the  state  nearly  approaching  to  convolutions  of  the 
bowel,  morbid  accumulations  are  more  readily  and  more  frequently 
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piodueed ;  and,  when  once  fonned,  very  dangerous  diseases  of  the 
colon  itself  and  of  tbe  neighbouring  viscera  often  supervene.  Of 
these,  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  accompanied  with  the  usual  sympw 
toms  of  dysentery,  is  the  most  frequent ;  and  next  to  it  inflamma- 
tion of  the  small  intestines  and  of  the  liver. 

In  many  cases,  also,  the  obstruction  thus  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
regular  flow  of  the  alimentary  and  secreted  matters  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  digestive  canal,  even  when  it  fails  of  inducing  active 
inflammation,  occasions  a  stagnation  of  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestines,  with  various  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  congestion 
and  consecutive  diseases  of  the  liver,  attended  in  several  instances 
with  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  which  may  terminate  in  melan- 
cholia and  insanity  in  persons  having  a  predisposition  to  those 
aflections.  That  these  latter  consequences  may  result  from  accu* 
miilations  in  the  large  bowels,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
by  the  histories  of  numerous  cases  of  this  description  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  and  by  the  successful  issue  of  the 
treatment  adopted  for  their  cure. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  treatment  which  may  be  adopted 
in  cases  where  displacement  or  irregular  position  of  the  colon  exists 
I  have  but  little  to  advance.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  during  thef 
life  of  the  patient  there  are  no  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of 
this  condition  which  may  not  equally  proceed  from  other  kinds  of 
disorder.  The  treatment,  however,  which  is  applicable  to  this  de-^ 
rangement  is  also  appropriate  to  others  seated  in  the  same  viscusy 
which  are  manifested  by  similar  signs,^  and  characterised  by  alvine 
obstruction :  hence  the  observations  made  respecting  the  removal 
df  acctmiulations  of  morbid  matters  in  the  large  bowels^  are  per-» 
£ecily  applicable  to  the  species  of  derangement  now  under  consider- 
ation. When,  however,  there  are  great  tension  and  fulness  in  the 
abdomen,  occasioning  general  distress,  restlessness,  and  oppression 
in  the  chest,  with  uneasiness  in  the  head,  irregularity  of  the  bowels 
and  watery  discharges  by  stool,  without  any  of  those  symptoms 
that,  mark  increased  arterial  action,  we  may  fairly  infer  the  existenco- 
Qf  either  displacement  or  constriction  of  the  bowel.  Either  con. 
dition  will  produce  these  symptoms  ;  and  both  equally  require  the 
DsBcpl  contents  to  be  kept  in  a  fluid  state,  to  enable  them  to  pass 
along  the  canal.  Here,  however,  if  the  natm'e  of  the  disorder  were 
cognisable  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  use  of  purgative  or 
laxative  enemata  is  particularly  appropriate :  whilst  an  assiduous 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  a  fluid  state  of 
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the  evacuations  and  a  regularly  open  state  <^  the  bow^,  by  meam 
of  laxatives  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  of  eimdlient  and  gently  ape-> 
rient  irljections. 

On  Hypoohondriims^  Melanehaliaj  and  Mental  Alienation^ 
in  connexion  with  Accumtdationi  of  Morbid  Matters  in  the 
^on^/tf  .-^-Accumulations  of  ezcrementitial  matters  form  in  the  laige 
bowels  generally  in  consequence  of  a  low  state  of  the  vital  energies 
of  these  viscera^  and  when  they  thus  form,  their  presence,  tenda 
most  essentially  to  increase  the  morbid  condition  in  which  the  j 
originated,  and  to  augment  the  debility  of  the  frame  generally* 
When  deficient  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  followed  by  the 
generation  and  reteiition  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters  in 
the  large  bowels,  the  mental  faculties  not  unfrequently  become 
disordered  in  various  grades»  from  the  slighter  shades  of  hypochoift* 
driasis,  through  the  advanced  stage  of  melancholia,  until  complete 
insMiity  is  established.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  morbid 
secretions  and  excrementitious  matters  allowed  to  acoumnlate  in 
the  large  bowels  depress  the  powers  of  life,  and  lower  the  energies 
of  the  nervous  system,  at  the  same  time  that  the  irritation  these 
substances  produce  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  boweis  excite, 
in  a  fifympathetic  manner,  the  circulation  in  the  menihranes  and 
substance  of  the  brain. 

M.  Esquirol  has  stated  that,  in  one  hundred  and  ilixtjr^ight 
eases  of  melancholia  examined  by  him  after  death,  he  found  dis-^ 
placement  of  the  colon  in  thirty-three,  the  transverse  arch  of  this 
bowel  generally  hanging  down  into  the  hypogastric  region*  Now 
whether  this  derangement  proceeded  from  accumulation  of  faecal 
matters  in  this  viseus,  or  from  great  relaxation  and  want  of  tone  of 
its  coats  and  peritoneal  covering,  the  necessary  coiisequence  of  this 
eondition  must  have  been,  in  every  case,  to  have  favoured  an  im«- 
Batural  retention  and  coUeetion  of  fltecak  aoid  excr emeEititions 
matters  in  the  bowel,  and  to  have  generated  disease  in  the  mucous 
surface  <mi  which  they  lodged,  inducing  Kympathetio  disorder  in 
various  parts  of  the  system,  more  particularly  ib  the  braoA  itsetf. 

This  effect,  although  not  necessarily  or  generally  pyoeeedk^  ^m 
morbid  accumulations  in  the  prima  «fti,  yeC  in  thdde  who^  ai^ 
anfiering  from  mental  anxieties,  who  have  ex^^<^G^  &af^pobii&* 
ments,  who  expose  thems^ves  to  the  direct  rays  of  ther  sdn^  and 
who  have  an  hereditary  disposition  to  ment^  disorder,  will  vsvy 
ftequently  supervene.  And  although  the  praeCitioneif  is  not  to  Gon^ 
morbid  accnmulatioB  In  the  large  bowels  as  the  only,  c»  eireir 


dt  man^  o(;ca8ionsf,  a»  the  chief  physical  derangement  to  which  he 
oo^iit  to'  direct  his  remedial  means,  he  shcnfld,  nevertheless^  pay 
siifficient  attention  to  the  pathological  state  ti6w  pointed  out^  nDOre 
particularly  as  the  indications  of  cure  to  which  it  iead^  are  anttOn^t 
the  nfifost  important  hy  ^hich  he  can  guide  his  practice,  and^  when 
decidedly  a6ted  upon,  perhaps  the  most  saccessfal:  jn  its  ultimtftlf 
issue. 

The  aticiehts,  although  baid  th^dsts,  wefe  nevertheless^  atienu 
tive  observers  of  tfature.  Th*y  have  very  Stongly  advocated  th» 
necessity  of  ac'tite  and  continued  purgation  in  mental  disorders, 
more  especially  in  melancholia,  and  for  this  purpose  employed  tiie' 
most  active  v^table  cathartics,  particularly  hellebore,  conceivijig 
that  fytcrging  off  blabk  hfi^  wbuld  remove  ihe  disease,  whicl^  in 
their  opinion,  depended  upbn  a  depraved  state  of  this  fluid.  But 
alChou^  they  were  n&isti^en  in  respect  6f  the  particuliar  source 
whence  this  morbid  aind  black  secretion  proceededy  yet  Aey  Were 
by  n6  means  wr<Qig  as'  td  its  existence.  In  a  very  great  p!ro)^oirtioiir 
of  cases  of  melancholic  alienation  of  mind,  and  indeed  in  otU^ 
fbrxiis  of  ifiehtal  disorder,  the  stools  procured  by  means  of  acttvel 
purging  af^'  very  dark,  tenaci^s,  and  eveii  of  a  pitchy  blacknei}?^' 
r^ultiiirg,  as  I  con6ei^e,  from  the  accmnulktio^  and  ^tdmixtur^  of 
the  vaiiotis  secretions,  e!3tc]fementitt6aS9  matte^rs,  bi&3  imperfebthjr 
digested  food,  poured  into  the  aOiMLentary  caiial,  and  from  tl^ 
changes  they  have  undergone  diierit^  their  retention  in  that  situaji- 
tion. 

With  this  vie^,  I  ha^re  always  mad^  it  a  point;' to^  institute  a  most 
ac1$^6  and  uAintehiipted  course  of  pcrrgative  remedies  in  conjunction 
wfHh  thoriKi  oilter  ttL^§  whieh  dot  directly  in  restraimng  the  morbid 
ae^fibli  seebn^iiffly  indticed  in  ^«  braia  Thus,  whiie  I  have  pife^J 
flksilbed  fo)*  mfohths,  wiAlOitft  interruption,  1^  use  of  pifrgative  or 
laxatives  nfedieineii  dafly,  I  have  aho  d!ii!ected  general  or  locdl* 
bl66d-le^in^,  acceding  iCf  tti6  (iircuniiBtaiiices'  of  the  ca^,  ijirhen' 
tKeye  spp^sred  to  f>e  niolfe  blood  circulating  to  the  head  than' 
natttral';  and  in  cased  characterised  by*  di^ficient  tone  of  the  s^atear 
and  by  ex&austfon,  I  have  exhibited  tonie  and  cordial  remedies,  bothr 
witit  a  view  of  so^pporting  the  energies  of  lifd,  find  preventingf  ex^ 
IttNnti^n  dtnfing  the  fall  and  reqfuisSte  o^rattoa  of  the  purgatived 
pt^^fySi!^.  fii  those  coses  whefe  increased  determiiiatidn:  of  biood 
fo  the  head  is  i^emarked-,  the  eohtin^ed  operation  of  purgativeief  acff 
beneficially  iii' a  twofold  m!Hmer,-^thiey  both  remove  morbid  accii** 
uSdiatiOtfS  frOin  t^€f  bowels,*  and  they  divert  the  cufrent  of  circiHa- 
i&oik  ffofiS  ftSd  btiik  to  tfye  visceib'  On  which  (hey  aict. 
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Melancholia  and  mental  alienation  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
Europeans  in  warm  climates,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  extended^ 
have  always  been  benefited  by  the  energetic  employment  of  pur- 
gatives. In  all  these  eases,  the  employment  of  pui^gatives  brought 
away  most  abundant  motions  of  a  very  dark,  tenacious,  and  offensive 
description.  In  some  of  them,  the  purgative  plan  had  been  con- 
tinued for  many  days  and  even  for  several  weeks  before  it  succeeded 
in  detaching  the  morbid  secretions  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the 
bowels;  but,  in  every  case,  disorder  began  to  yield  as  soon  aa 
these  were  carried  off,  and  the  motions  ta  assume  a  healthy 
character. 

In  these  cases,  the  practitioner  shoidd  not  intermit  for  a  single 
day  the  exhibition  of  medicines  which  tend  to  evacuate  the  bowels^ 
and  promote  the  discharge  of  the  morbid  alvine  accumulation  until 
be  succeed  in  procuring  discharges  similar  to  those  above  alluded 
to,  and  in  improving  the  secretions.  Nor  should  he  consider,, 
although  the  colour  of  the  motions  may  not  appear  materially  mor- 
bid, that  they  are  not  in  other  respects  very  remarkably  deranged^ 
They  are  often  very  offensive,  of  a  peculiar  disagreeaUe  odour,  and 
when  minutely  examined,  they  are  observed  to  be  tenacious,  like 
bird-lime,  of  a  putty-like  consistence,  and  streaked  with  various 
i^ades  of  colour.  The  minute  examination  of  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  practice,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  disorders  under  consideration. 

On  the  presence  of  Worms  in  the  Large  J9onr^fe.— Intestinal 
worms  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  practice  within  the  tropics ; 
and  are  not  only  a  frequent  disease  of  themselves,  but  also  a  cause 
of  other  diseases,  especially  amongst  the  natives  of  Hindostan. 
When  occurring  amongst  Europeans,  they  are  generally  the  conae^ 
quence  of  torpid  function  of  the  large  bowels,  and  of  accumulations 
of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  .  Ascarides,  lumbrici,  and  taeniae,  are  the  kinds  of  worms 
most  frequently  observed,  more  particularly  the  lumbrici.  They 
sometimes  occasion  no  marked  sjrmptoms ;  at  other  times,  the  usual 
signs  indicating  their  existence  in  the  prima  via  are  well  marked. 
In  the  natives  of  India  they  are  c^ten  either  productive  of  various 
functional  and  symptomatic  disorders,  or  are  complicated  with 
ihem.  Indeed,  very  vew  cases  of  disease  are  met  with  amongst  the 
Hindoo  population,  where  intestinal  worms  are  not  found  in  the 
alvine  evacuations  procured  during  medical  treatment 
'  Cases  of  asthenia,  dyspepsia,  colicky  pains,  diarrhcea,  vomitij^, 
pains  of  the  head,  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  pains  of  th^ 
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back,  slight  fever,  haemorrhoids,  rheumatism  either  with  or  without 
fever,  epilepsy,  hemeralopia,  or  marasmus,  are  frequently  observed 
as  the  consequences  or  concomitants  of  worms  in  the  large  bowels 
and  of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  same  situation ;  the  worms 
being,  in  all  these  cases,  evidently  the  consequence  of  the  morbid 
secretions  formed  upon  the  digestive  mucous  surface ;  and  the  dis- 
orders enumerated  above  being  symptomatic  of  this  state,  as  well  as 
of  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  worms  themselves. 

In  India,  and  in  wann  climates  generally,  the  predisposing 
causes  of  worms  are  present  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Of 
these,  the  slender  and  delicate  constitutions  of  the  natives;  the 
relaxed  state  of  their  fibres,  and  their  asthenic  habit  of  body ;  their 
glutinous,  viscous,  and  farinaceous  diet;  the  moist  and  relaxing 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  particular  situa- 
tions,  and  the  great  exuberance  of  the  vegetable  creation  covering 
them  in  warm  countries,  and  the  consequently  impure  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  particularly  deserving  notice.  Many  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  vermjnous  disease  operate  upon  Europeans  who 
have  removed  to  those  climates,  as  well  as  upon  the  natives  them- 
selves.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  climate  is  such  as  tends  to  assi- 
milate in  many  respects  the  constitution  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  to  predispose  to  the  same  general  pathological  con- 
ditions of  disease.  When,  therefore,  the  European  residenter  in 
warm  climates  is  weakened  by  attacks  of  acute  disease, — by  living 
in  moist  and  low  situations, — ^by  the  use  of  impure  water, — and  by 
other  concomitant  causes  of  disease,  abounding  in  an  intertropical 
country, — ^he  becomes  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  invasion  of  in- 
testinal worms,  unless  he  attends  with  uniform  care  to  his  digestive 
functions,  and  preserves  an  open  state  of  his  bowels ;  thereby  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters  in 
the  caecum  and  colon. 

It  will  generally  be  found  amongst  the  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  among  those  Eiu*opean8  who  have  been  much  weakened  by 
their  residence  in  them,  that  the  secretions,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  faecal  discharge,  are  seldom  thrown  off  from  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  large  bowels  in  so  quick  a  manner  as  in  the 
robust  individual,  who  enjoys  an  energetic  state  of  the  circulation 
and  of  all  the  organic  functions ;  and  being  thus  retained,  they 
form  at  least  the  soil  in  which  worms  are  reared,  whatever  may  be 
the  primary  source  whence  these  creatures  proceed.  Hence  the 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  retention  of  morbid 
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secretions  and  feeckl  matters,  and  to  impart  &mbgf  to  tb^  digeafeite 
functions  gfenerally. 

The  possibUity  of  worms  perforating  the  parietes  of  the  intestine^ 
has  been  Contended  for  by  sotne  patthologists,  and  deiii^  hf  oth^j^ifif. 
Withont  pretending  to  decide  &e  question,  I  shall  addtice  the  par- 
ticulars ot  a  case  which  6ame  under  ttiy  notice,  in  wM6h  tHe 
parietes  of  the  bowel  mu6t  hate  been  perforated  by  thehi ;  hUt 
whether  the  perforation  was  effected  pteviotis  to  inflaniniatiofi  arid 
ulceration  havinrg  been  excited  in  the  part  of  the  intestihe  hi  which 
they  il^ere  lodged,  dr  subsequently  td  that  event,  is  a^  point  ^hidfi 
cannot  be  determined,  from  the  imperfect  history  of  the'  case,  to 
mrhich  I  ^^  6dlled  only  in  its  last  stdtg'es. 

^^AugUHt  5,  1820.— J.  W-^-^,  fotfr  years  of  age,  began  to  cdfid- 
plain,  about  three  months  since,  of  swelling  tod  hardriesd  about  the 
umbilicus,  with  pain  on  pressure.  Openirig  inedicines  we^e  pfei. 
scribed;  dud  afterwards,  finding  that  the  tumour  did  ndt  sub^id^* 
frotiii  their'  operation,  poultices  were  applied*  Ff  oih  the  middle?  of 
A^riJ,  the  time  dt  ^hich  the  h'afdness  #aS  first  detected,  until  the 
end  of  July,  it  grddua'lly  itfcreased.  The  bowels,  howeVer,  ^l^er'e 
always  regtilat,  k\A  tAe  dppfetite  tiriimpaired.  During  July  the 
swelling  had  iric^^a^ed  considerately,  w^s  fluctuiating,  and  slightly 
infiiamed.  Th^  cfaiM's  fetnper  became  irritable,  and  conind^^aBle 
symptomatic  fever',  with  loss  of  appetite  and  cereblral  Si^ritdtidnf, 
st^etvened.  AtifMal  food  w^s  now  abstained  from,  dud  i^afirie  di£- 
phbl^etics  aiid  Ia±dtites  giteh.  OH  th6  1st  6f  August  ^  abiidte^ 
bto^d^otigh  t#6  openings  in  t&ef  umbilicus,  and  d&chaiged  a 
gi'eat  quantity  of  tMek  offensive  mattefi^.  dn  th6  2d,  about  a  pii^ 
of  yellowish  watery  f^id  was  discharged,  with  som^  mick  6!fi^nsi'^e 
matter,  similar  to  that  which  passed  e&  th6'  |)fec'iiding  day ;  and  m  k 
substance  appeared  to  protrude  through  the'  aperture,  ^hfdh  flSe 
fkther  of  the  child  fancied  ^as  the  bdWel  itself,  he  bebaml^  alarnied, 
and  setft  foi-  tiie'.  I  hiuhediately  d^e^£r6tai  di^  6peMn|f  ^Ki  l^e 
lumbrict  This  i^ds  the  firist  titiie  6f  my  ^(^ih'g  the' 6^e.  The  child 
lived  several  da[ys^  i  the  fs^ces,  with  eight  oli  iffiie  Idig^  hukkbrici^ 
{>ass6d  through  the  o^enlbg  dt  the  tuHbHiiiuis,  dhd  ve^  Hftle  By  HA 
anus,  duthig  thk  ]!>'eri6d. 

^  On  e^a^iidtwrii  the  lower  i^art  6f  the  ili^um  #32s  i&xxM  db- 
struct^,  its^  cbnWttidnft  aggliitintfted  together,  aAfcT  iti  canal,  & 
pkM,  <^6ristri<it^d  io^  the'  iefi»e  of  a>  gooSef-qutll.  It  pi-eligriMl  £6 
mAfk^otfecMt  ftttaknM^Atibtt,  ^d  Was  of  a  ptCle  ddloii^,  bdth'  eil^tetf. 
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nally  and  internally.  The  agglutinated  mass  of  small  intestinea 
adhered  also  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  around  the  nmbilictti ;  and 
one  of  the  most  superficial  conTolutions  of  the  intestine  had  an 
ulcerated  opening  through  it,  communicating  with  the  external  aper- 
ture at  the  umbilicus.  The  other  abdominal  viscera  Were  natural 
in  appearance." 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  worms  in  the  boweld^  I  Uavef 
litde  to  add  to  what  is  very  generally  known  on  the  aubj6ct;  l3i« 
propriety  of  commencing^  in  caaes  of  this  description.  With  ptirga-' 
tiveSy  especially  thofte. which  possess  an  anthelmintic  property,  and 
continuing  the  exhibitidn  of  thetn  as  long  as  the  evacuations  posteaa 
a  morbid  character,  is  well  tmderatood,  and  generally  acted  upotu 
In  many  habits  and  constitotioins,  however,  more  partioalarly 
amongst  the  natives  of  India,  purgative  anthelmintics  will  not  alWayir 
succeed  in  removing  worms,  and  certainly  have  little  ^ect  ill  pre*' 
venting  their  regeneration.  In  such  cases,  therefbre,  ^tngsHveB 
should  be  combined  with  other  remedies  which  estperience  has 
shown  to  have  considerable  influence  in  expelling  worms  fVom  ^e 
body,  and  prev^ting  their  regmieration.  So  long,  howev^,  ka  ih9 
mucous  surface  of  the  bowels  is  covered  with  mucous  liordes  atiA 
morbid  secretions,  and  the  cells  of  the  colon  are  loaded  with  feecal 
matters,  purgatives  which  act  most  efficaciously  in  rentidvin^  thbse 
collections  are  indispensably  requisite.  It  is  chiefly  from  their  ac 
tivity  in  removing  those  accumulations,  that  ealoinel,  jali^,  aloes^ 
castor  oily  senna,  rhubarb,  injections  of  turpeintine,  hellebore^  and 
some  other  remedies,  are  generally  so  benefleially  employed  in  cdses 
of  worms. 

After  the  above  remedies^  combined  according  to  the  pecuiiiori-fc 
ties  of  tbei  case,  have  been  exhibited,  I  have  generally  j>re8cribed 
enemata  of  the  oil  of  turpeniiiie  and  cadtor  oilwith  great  advantage  i 
and,  after  the  faecal  accumulations  and  morbid  secretions  have  b^en 
removed  by  the  above  means,  I  hate  always  resorted  to  the  use  of 
tonics  combined  with  laxatives  with  very  manifest  advantage.  In 
cases  of  tins  description,  alter  fseoal  collections  have  beenreihovedf 
the  differeirt  prqwirations  of  iron  are  very  serviceable,  and  in  many 
cases,  when  coSdbined  with  laxatives,  have  succeeded  in  procwring' 
tbe  expubion  of  worms,  after  th^  mate  active  purgatives  harve  beeir 
employed  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

Amongst  the  natives  df  India^  the  preparations  of  iron  eomfaiaed 
with  toniesy  oor  with  adDtt-spasmodic  anihelsiintiGs^  sueh  as  osssU^ 
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foetida,  myrrh,  camphor,  or  with  laxatives  and  purgatives,  as  rhu-r 
barb,  sulphate  of  potash,  jalap,  &c.  are  generally  beneficially  pre- 
scribed from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  When,  however^ 
they  are  not  combined  with  purgatives,  it  is  generally  requisite  to 
give  purgatives  in  the  intervals  between  their  exhibition.  Amongst 
this  class  of  the  community  the  combination  of  purgative  medicines 
with  warm  cardiacs,  tonics,  and  stimulants,  is  absolutely  required 
in  almost  every  case  of  disease,  but  more  especially  in  those  depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  prima  via,  as  a  great  majo- 
rity of  their  ailments  depend  upon  this  cause.  These  means  are 
adapted  to  cases  of  ascarides  and  lumbrici. .  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, I  generally  found  enemata  very  serviceable.  In  cases  of 
taenia,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  given  by  the  mouth  or  by  injection,  has 
been  the  most  successful  remedy  in  my  practice.  I  have  also  given 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate-tree  with  very  considerable 
benefit,  both  in  the  form  of  decoction  and  powder,  as  fi'equentlj 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  and.  as  recommended  by  Dr» 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Breton. 

JRemeralopia,  or  Night  Blindness, — This  affection  is  very  fre- 
quently observed  between  the  tropics,  more  especially  amongst  the 
natives  of  India.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  a 
torpid  condition  of  the  retina,  following  the  strong  stimulus  of  light, 
and  it  has  likewise  been  imputed  to  the  state  of  the  sensorium. ' 
Whether  either  of  these  opinions  be  correct,  or  whether  both  states 
actually  obtain,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Whatever  affection 
may  be  superinduced  in  the  sensorium  or  in  the  retina,  giving  rise 
to  this  particular  derangement  of  its  fimctions,  I  believe  to  depend 
upon  debility,  accompanied  with  accumulation  of  morbid  secretions 
in  the  prima  via^  more  particularly  in  the  caecum  and  colon,  to- 
gether with  torpid  function  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  The  disease 
among  the  natives  is  generally  induced  by  insufficient  nourishment, 
and  want  of  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  bowels. 

I  have  found  a  well-regulated  diet  and  purgative  medicines  suffi- 
cient for  the  removal  of  hemeralopia,  frequently  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  remedy.  Amongst  Europeans,  these  medicines 
are  the  most  unequivocally  necessary;  for  the  bowels  of  those 
labouring  under  this  affection  are  often  particularly  torpid,  and 
require  the  most  active  purgatives  to  produce  any  effect  upon  them. 
However,  afler  the  energetic  employment  of  these  medicines  for  two 
or  three  days,  they  generally  succeed  in  bringing  away  copious, 
offensive,  dark-poloured,  gelatinous,  or  otherwise  morbid  stools. 
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Hvhen  the  bowels  become  more  sensible  to  tbe  stimulus  of  purgative 
remedies,  and  smaller  doses  or  gentler  means  are  then  sufficient  to 
produce  the  requisite  effect. 

During  the  employment  of  purgatives  for  the  cure  of  hemeralo- 
pia,  it  is  very  usual  to  observe  worms  passed  in  the  stools.  Among 
the  natives  of  India,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  prima  via  of 
those  complaining  of  this  affection  is  extremely  common.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  view  this  circumstance  as  chiefly  one  of  coin« 
cidence  rather  than  as  one  of  cause  and  effect ;  or,  in  other  words, 
I  consider  that  the  insufficient  nourishment,  and  the  functional  dis- 
order of  the  prima  via^  leading  to  the  accumulation  of  sordes  and 
morbid  secretions  in  the  large  bowels,  whilst  they  favour  the  gene- 
ration of  intestinal  worms,  will,  in  some  cases,  give  rise  also^to  the 
disorder  of  vision.  Whether  it  be  thus  complicated  or  not,  purga- 
tives and  a  suitable  diet  are  equally  requisite  to  its  cure ;  but  in 
such  complications  more  particularly,  and  in  all  cases  more  or  less, 
&e  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  impart  energy  to  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  after  the  morbid  secretions  have  been  removed  by  the 
course  of  purgatives  already  employed.  If  this  indication  be  not 
acted  upon,  the  re-accumulation  of  the  morbid  secretions  will  soon 
take  place ;  and  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal, — a  tendency  existing  in  almost  all  native 
Indians, — these  animals  will  soon  make  their  appearance  again,  and 
lead  to  farther  disturbance  in  the  system. 

Hence  it  will  be  requisite,  in  the  treatment  of  hemeralopia,  to 
prescribe  a  nourishing  diet  and  tonic  remedies  as  soon  as  the  mor- 
bid accumulations  have  been  carried  out  of  the  system  :  but  in  all 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  the  tonics  with  purgatives 
or  aperients,  or  to  give  them  alternately,  so  as  to  preserve  a  freely 
open  state  of  the  bowels  during  the  tonic  course.  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  also  requisite  to  give,  at  intervals  of  six  or  seven  days,  a 
brisk  purgative,  in  order  to  carry  off  whatever  accumulations  may 
have  formed  during  the  adoption  of  this  latter  part  of  the  course  of 
treatment.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  of  this  affection  occurring  in  the 
natives  of  India,  the  amendment  will  not  be  very  rapid  until  a  suf- 
ficiently nourishing  diet  be  directed,  and  tonics  be  either  added  to 
the  purgaCtives  employed,  or  given  in  the  intervals. 

As  to  the  purgatives  and  tonics  found  most  fi*equently  beneficial 
in  hemeralopia,  it  may  be  requisite  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  A  full 
dose  of  calomel  given  at  bed-time,  and  followed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  compound  jalap  powder  or  the  compound  infusion  of 
senna  with  salts,  I  have  usually  prescribed  at  the  commencement 
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pf  the  tre^tP^ent ;  and  frequently  promoted  the  operation  of  thesd 
7f qi^die9,  by  directing  the  injection  of  a  purgative  enema  a  short 
time  after  the  exhibition  of  the  opening  draught  Thi9  plan  has 
b^en  generally  contioupd  daily  until  the  stools  assume  a  natural 
appearance,  and  been  yaried  according  as  the  character  of  the  mo- 
tiops  procured  by  the  medicines  improved.  After  three^  four,  or 
five  (lay^y  the  st;ools  geqerally  b^c^Mne  less  morbid ;  when,  instead 
qf  the  large  doses  of  calomel,  alterative  doses  only  were  prescribed, 
geiierally  in  combin^ition  with  aloes,  or  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pill ; 
i^4  the  bitter  aperient  mixture,  so  as  to  preserve  a  free  action  of 
the  bowels,  until  the  disorder  was  removed*  and  the  alimentary 
can^  a«9umed  its  natural  functions. 

When  this  affection  is  complicated  with  worms  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  smart  cathartics,  followed  by  cathartic  enemas,  ar9  at  first 
l!^quisit^y  until  the  viscid  and  tenacious  sordes  in  which  tbf»  worms 
are  usually  lodged  are  removed  ;  after  which  the  treatment  recom* 
monded  for  worms  should  be  pursued  steadily  until  the  functions  of 
tl^e  digestive  organs  are  restored,  and  the  countenance  and  habit  of 
body  assume  a  more  healthy  appearance.  But  our  attention  ^ould 
PQt  terminate  with  the  attainment  of  this  end.  It  must  be  recoU 
lectec),  that  the  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  whic^  the 
afi^^ctjon  under  consideration  proceeds,  is  very  apt  to  return,  if  the 
fictions  of  this  part  of  the  economy  be  not  promoted,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  employment  of  suitable  medicines.  For  this  purpose,  tonics 
in  combination  with  aperients  should  be  perspribed,  and  the  regqlar 
functions  of  the  bowels  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as 
well  ^a  qn  that  of  his  medical  adviser.  In  this  particular  descrip. 
tion  of  ca^es,  rhubarb  in  conjunction  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and 
a  Uule  powdered  ginger,  as  a  corrigent,  is  extremely  beneficial, 
and,  when  taken  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  act  gently  upon  the  bowels, 
tends  most  essentially  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  morbid  secre- 
tions and  the  generation  of  worms,  and  to  restore  the  strength  of 
the  patient. 

I  have  qften  resorted  to  the  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ears  ' 
and  on  the  temples  in  this  affection;  but  although  benefit  has 
occasioiially  resulted  from  the  practice,  it  is  to  be  viewed  rather  aa 
an  auxiliary  than  as  a  principal  means  of  cure.  If  the  patient  com- 
plain of  headach,  or  if  there  be  symptoms  of  congestion  of  blood 
m  the  head,  as  indicated  by  fulness  of  the  countenance,  iiuection  of 
the  conjunctiva,  weight  of  the  head,  or  heaviness,  &c.,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  an4  effipient  purgatives  administered* 

On  Aocumulcuian  of  Morbid  Matters  in  the  Bofoek^  ae  a 
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Pf9f^  qfA^fiffti(fu$  and  Other  jlUmeni9, — In  the  preliminary  obaer- 
valio]^  on  thp  subject  of  fiecal  accumulation  in  the  larg^  bowels,  I 
hiiye  i^.e9d7  poioti^d  out  the  general  outline  of  the  relations  which 
a  morbidly  distended  colon  has  with  the  other  abdominal  viscera ; 
and  I  shall  now  pxiooeed  to  ofier  some  remarks  upon  the  disturbance 
whicji  results  to  the  economy  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  the 
large  bow^l$,  particularly  when  it  is  accompanied  with  collection! 
of  excremeatitiQus  matters  in  its  ci^vity. 

When' the  caecum  and  colon  are  loaded,  the  ftmctions  of  a^oin* 
ipg  yiscera  are  more  or  less  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  the  pres* 
sure  to  which  they  are  thereby  subjected.  The  loaded  and  dis* 
tended  cs^uJll  presses  upoui  the  right  iliac  vessels  and  nerves;  and 
h^cc^  /silipj^v^ne  pains  of  the  right  limb,  and,  in  the  more  severe 
<»^,  a  degrpe  of  pftrtial  paralysis  is  superinduced.  When  the 
accuiQiilatiQQu^take  plage  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  similar 
phenpipQO^  SPP§rve)ie  in  the  left  inferior  extremity ;  and  if  the 
caecum  and  9igi]^oi4  flis^re  of  the  cplon  are  both  loaded,  as  is  not 
U|ifreq)iently  ^he  c^e,  the  disorder  is  extended  accordingly  to  the 
right  ^d  left  es^tir^mili^^*  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  patients 
thus  cirpumstanpgd  frequently  complain  of  pains  in  the  loins,  with 
occasional  disord|sr  of  the  urinary  secretion,  which  is  generally  of 
a  deeper  colour  than  natural,  and  either  depositing  a  very  thick 
sedime^  or  exhibiting  ^  very  thick,  mucous-like  cloud,  or  both. 
When  tlie  fae.cal  accumulations  ^e  carried  to  the  greatest  height, 
then,  in  ^ditiqn  to  the  above  ailments,  or  even'  independently  of 
them  in  some  cases,  an  oedematous  state  of  the  lower  extremities 
supervenes,  wit^  ^n  inability  to  use  them,  or  at  least  a  difficulty 
in  subjecting  them  to  tb^  least  voluntary  exertion. 

These  symptoms  are  often  viewed  either  as  constituting  of  them-* 
selves  the  disorder  complained  of,  or  as  resulting  from  some  other 
pathological  condition  than  that  now  assigned.  Nor  do  J  deny  that 
they  are  occasionally  dependent  upon  other  causes.  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  the  csm^ea  now  under  idiscussion  to  the  practitioner,  in 
order  that  he  may  ipv^stigate  more  closely  the  state  and  functions 
of  the  large  bowels*  in  those  pases  wherein  the  above  symptoms  are 
pres.§nt.  If  he  examine  carefully  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  appear- 
^noe  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  and  the  size,  sensibility,  and  con- 
dition  of  the  abdomen,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
a?  to  thie  .existence  of  that  pathological  state  of  the  large  bowds,  for 
the  pr^sepce  of  which,  in  ailments  of  the  above  description,  I  have 
coiij^pde^. 

^Q.CAU@Ptions  of  morbid  matters,  and  the  consequently  loaded 
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end  distended  states  of  the  large  bowels,  attacks  of  rheumatism  and 
gout  are,  I  believe,  often  induced,  particularly  in  those  wh(^  are 
liable  to  these  diseases,  either  from  hereditary  predisposition,  pre- 
vious attacks,  or  exposure  to  one  or  more  of  the  concomitant  and 
exciting  causes  whence  they  often  spring.  That  the  views  thus 
entertained  are  correct  in  respect  of  these  complaints,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  treatment  which  is  found  most  successful  in  remov- 
ing them ;  for,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is 
uniformly  found,  that  they  soon  yield  after  the  morbid  accumulation 
in  the  j?rima  via  has  been  carried  off  by  a  proper  employment  of 
purgative  remedies. 

But  the  functions  of  the  lower  extremities  are  not  the  only  func* 
tions  which  are  disturbed  by  collections  in  the  large  bowels,  and 
distensions  of  these  viscera.  The  actions  of  the  liver  are  generally 
deranged  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  large  bowel.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases  the  operations  of  this  organ  are  the  first  disordered,  the 
biliary  secretion  being  either  deficient  in  quantity,  or  in  its  stimulat- 
ing properties  on  the  bowels ;  and  hence  supervenes  the  torpid  and 
relaxed  state  of  the  colon,  favouring  the  formation  of  accumulations 
in  its  cavity.  When,  however,  these  accumulations  are  formed,  and 
more  particularly  when  they  occasion  any  pressure  upon  the  gall- 
bladder, the  liver,  or  their  ducts,  and  especially  if  they  press  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  duodenum  and  stomach,  or  impede  the  functions 
of  these  viscera,  the  disturbance  of  the  economy  becomes  more 
marked,  and  assumes  the  form  of  serious  disease.  In  this  manner, 
various  dyspeptic  disorders  arise,  and  put  on  an  acute  character, 
not  unfrequently  being  accompanied  with  slight  jaundice,  or  ter- 
minating in  this  state,  owing  to  the  obstruction  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  as  well  as  to  the  absorption 
of  the  biliary  and  other  secretions  during  the  retention  of  them  in 
the  bowels. 

The  distensions  of  the  caecum  and  colon,  whether  resulting  from 
the  generation  of  flatus,  or  from  feecal  collections,  or,  as  is  most 
usually  the  case,  from  both,  when  carried  to  a  great  height,  not  only 
impede  the  functions  of  the  organs  with  which  these  viscera  are 
generally  in  contact ;  but  also,  by  displacing,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adjoining  organs,  disturb  their  operations,  and  occasion  disorder 
even  of  more  remote  parts.  When  the  abdomen  is  distended  by 
inflation  or  faecal  accumulations  in  the  colon,  particularly  if  the 
transverse  arch  and  superior  flexures  of  the  viscus  are  the  seat  of 
disorder,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  pushed  against  the  diaphragm^ 
the  descent  of  this  organ  is  impeded,  the  liver  and  stomach  are 
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thereby  deranged  in  their  operations,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
diminished  in  capacity,  and  hence  proceed  difficult  circulation 
through  the  lungs^  a  quickeued  respiration  and  circulation,  and  not 
unusually  a  retardation  of  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  In 
this  manner  various  disorders,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
heart's  functions,  are  either  originally  produced  or  subsequently 
perpetuated ;  and  the  return  of  these  ailments  is  very  frequently 
promoted  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  boweU,  now  under  consi- 
deration, acting  most  probably  in  the  way  pointed  out.  Various 
fanctiontd  dntuHbanoes  of  the  heart  are  ^easioned  in  this  tnatiner, 
and  tiie  operations  of  the  lungs  themselves  l^eoome  also  di8ordered> 
i&  ihose  who  are  disposed,  either  from  hereditary  <iiOfifi>ifmation  or 
previous  disorder,  to  derangements  of  thei»e  organs. 

Hie  eame  obeenralioiie  may  a]90  be  extended  to  the  Unctions  of 
the  brain.  It  is  obvious,  il  it  be  admitted  that  the  return  of  blood 
ftom  the  head  may  be  retarded  in  the  way  pointed  ouft,  ofr  the  circu-* 
iation  in  ^\b  situation  in  any  other  i^y  deranged,  that  disorder  of 
the  Aificti<ms  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  will  supervene,  to  an 
extem  depi^ding  upon  the  degree  to  whieh  Ihe  oHginal  cause  is 
carried^  and  upon  the  peouliar  consdtutioa  tind  preduposition  of 
the  padeol.  The  irHtation,  also,  which  accfumulations  of  moi'bid 
tkiatters  -dccasion  in  the  prima  via  is  eympatbetically  propagated  i6 
the  brain,  and  henee  the  more  Arequetit  dependesice  of  disorders  of 
the  nerroue  system  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
this  ttaaner,  attaeks  <if  meltodh«ilia  and  hypoehotidriasis,  and  eveii 
DieBilal  alienation,  supervene  in  many  instances  {  and  the  more  usual 
forms  of  hysteria^  epilepsy,  chorea,  paralysis,  and  even  apoplexy, 
see»  to  be  coimeeted  With,  if  not  altogether  depefndant  upon,  the 
tondilions  of  the  large  bowels  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illus^ 
trale  in  the  presetit  chapter.  The  treatment  of  these  diseases  proveit 
the  aeeuiaey  of  those  views,  inasmuch  as  it  is  tiotorious  to  every 
expefienced  observer,  t^at  a  regular  course  of  purgative  medicines 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  their  t^re,  that  the  alviiie  evacuationd 
are  generally  morbid,  and  that  recoveiy  is  seldom  complete  until 
they  are  restored  to  their  healthy  coniition,  whatever  means  may 
have  been  resorted  to  besides^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Olf    OTSENTBBY 


In  the  observations  which  I  shall  have  to  make  on  this  very  im- 
portant and  prevaling  disease,  I  shall,  first,  consider  it  in  its  simpler 
and  less  complicated  forms ;  next  treat  of  that  variety  which  is 
characterised  by  attendant  disorder  of  the  liver ;  and  afterwards 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  on  the 
scorbutic  dysentery  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in.  intertropical 
practice.     I  shall  then  inquire  into  the  organic  lesions  or  conse- 
quences  which  sometimes  supervene  to  repeated  attacks  of  the 
disease^  or  to  neglected  of  injudiciously  treated  cases.     In  the 
remarks  and  illustrations  to  be  offered  under  each  of  these  heads^ 
the  advantage  of  having  an  early  recourse  to  active  treatment  will 
be  most  apparent.     The  practitioner  must  not  be  led  astray  by  ima- 
ginary  distinctions  of  subordinate  varieties  of  dysentery,  or   by 
opinions  respecting  the  non-inflammatory  character  of  one  form,  or 
the  highly  inflammatory  condition  of  another.     The  mildest  and 
least  inflammatory  to  appearance  may  rapidly  terminate  in  exten- 
sive ulceration,  before  the  practitioner  becomes  aware  of  any  danger, 
if  the  mere  acuteness  or  activity  of  the  symptoms  be  solely  relied 
upon.     In  all  cases,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  and  the  particular 
habits  of,  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  patient,  as  they 
will  serve  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  pathological  condi* 
tion  of  the  disorder,  the  kind  of  means  which  should  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  carried. 

Sbct.  I. — On  Acute  Dysentery. 

The  view  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  of  the  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  large  bowels,  which  depend  upon  accumulations  of 
morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters  in  their  cavity,  shows  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  one  of  the  very  earliest  pathological  states 
which  gives  rise  to  the  form  of  disease  we  are  now  to  consider. 
Collections  of  excrementitious  matters  tend  very  directly  to  irritate 
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the  mucous  surface  on  which  they  lodge,  and  to  induce  inflamma>- 
mation,  followed  by  ulceration  and  even  sphacelation,  in  a  very 
short  pmod)  if  the  disease  be  neglected  or  injudiciously  treated. 
In  some  cases  these  consequences  will  sometimes  supervene,  not- 
withstanding the  use  of  the  most  decided  means  of  cure  ;  but  this 
is  chiefly  owing  to  peculiarity  of  constitution,  and  to  the  causes  and 
influences  by  which  it  has  been  affected. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  this  form  of  dysentery  is  preceded  by  a 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  often  of  long  duration,  especially 
among  p^*sons  who  have  recently  arrived  in  India.  To  this  condi'- 
ti<m,  often  disregarded,  frequently  supervenes  mucous  diarrhoea, 
attended  with  pains  of  the  abdomen,  coming  on  at  intervals,  and 
generally  preceding  the  alvine  evacuations.  This  form  of  diarrhoea 
may  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  passing  gradually  into  dysen- 
tery, with  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  disease.  In  a  few 
instances,  especially  when  the  evacuations  are  copious,  the  diarrhcea 
subsides,  and  the  patient  recovers  without  experiencing,  at  least  for 
that  time,  a  true  dysenteric  attack.  This  result  seems  to  arise  from 
the  irritation  produced  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  bowels 
by  the  faecal  accumulaticms  having  subsided,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritating  matters  having  been  removed,  by  the  copious  secretion 
which  had  taken  place. 

Dyseateric  symptoms  are  frequently  present  from  ilie  first  hour 
at  which  the  patient  complains,  the  stools  being  then  scanty, 
mucous,  streaked  with  blood,  and  attended  with  abdominal  pain 
and  tenesmus.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  increased  action  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  bowel,  especially  about  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum,  prevents  the  passage  of  the  faecal  collections  through 
their  canal,  and,  in  many  cases,  occasions  a  complete  obstruction, 
little  passing  away  but  the  perfectly  fluid  secretions.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  if  the  disease  be  not  early  subdued  by  very  decided 
treatment,  sloughing  of  the  mucous  coat  often  takes  place,  followed 
by  involuntary  motions,  when  the  faecal  accumulations  at  last  come 
away,  such  parts  of  them,  at  least,  as  have  been  dissolved  being 
washed  off  by  the  watery  secretions  poured  out  from  the  irritated 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  surface. 

Having  thus  indicated  one  of  the  most  ft-equent  sources  whence 
the  acute  and  uncomplicated  form  of  intertropical  dysentery  seems 
to  arise,  and  believing  it  essentially  to  be  an  inflammatory  disease 
proceeding  from  accumulation  of  morbid  matters  in  the  bowels,  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  subdivision  of  the  disease  adopted  by  some 
writers,  particularly  by  Mr.   Bampfield,  of  whose    opinions  and 
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ezperi^Uiee  I  entertain  geneiallj  a  very  high  opinion.  I  concievetliat 
the  subdivision  of  this  fonn  of  djsenteiy  adopted  by  Mr.  Bamp* 
field,  is  a  refinement  by  no  means  wanraated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  leading  to  no  advantages  in  practice,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
likely  to  mislead  the  practitioner,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  adoption  of  a  decided  means  of  cure^  when  decisioii 
may  be  most  requisite.  The  tnildy  the  severe,  and  the  infiammatof^jf 
varieties  which  he  has  marked  out,  £ure,  nothing  more  than  vaiying 
degrees  of  the  same,  or  nearly  similar,  pathological  states,  proceed- 
ing from  the  extent  to  which  inflammatory  action  may  hanre  super- 
vened from  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  syni^thise  widi  the 
local  disease^  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  individual  constitution* 
There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  by  which  these  varieties  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  in  practice.  The  mild  form  may  be, 
and  indeed  actually  is,  as  much  an  inflammatory  disease  as  that 
form  which  bears  this  designation,  although  the  extent  to  which  in* 
flammatory  action  may  have  supervened  is  less,  and  its  clutfacter^ 
owing  to  the  circumstMices  peculiar  to  the  individttal,  less  acute« 
The  severe  variety  I  likewise  conceive  to  be  essentially  inflamma-* 
tory,  and  differing  pnly  from  the  form  on  which  Mr.  BampfieM  has 
imposed  the  term,  as  if  it  were  par  esfcelienee,  in  the  phlogistic 
character  of  the  patient's  constitution — the  ext^it  to  which  inflam* 
matory  action  may  have  supervened  in  the  colon^  ceecum,  and 
rectum*— «nd  the  febrile  action,  generally  of  a  synochal  foma^ 
induced  throughout  the  system. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  acute  and  uncomplicated  form  of  dysen- 
tery, as  an  inflammatory  disease,  limited  chiefly  to  the  os^um^ 
colon,  and  rectum,  and  varying  somewhat  in  its  phenomena,  bo*- 
cording  to  the  extent  to  which  inflammatory  actionjlas  supervened 
in  one  or  in  all  these  situations,  I  shall  proceed  to  detail  its  history, 
in  the  various  degrees  of  severity  which  it  ui^aliy  presents  in 
practice  amongst  recent  comers  to  India,  in  old^  residenters,  and 
amongst  the  natives  themselves ;  keeping  this  circumstance,  how- 
ever, in  view,  that  the  disease  is  the  same  as  to  its  nature,  but  dif* 
fering  merely  in  the  degree  of  severity  which,  like  all  infliammatoiy 
diseases,  it  usually  assumes. 

Siniple  dysentery,  in  its  least  severe  forms,  generally  commences 
with  frequent  calls  to  stool,  the  motions  being  scanty,  mucous,  gela- 
tinousy  streaked  with  blood,  and  accompanied  with  pain  andtenes- 
ilius.  At  flrst  the  pain  seems  chiefly  limited  te  the  rectum,  ocoa-i 
sional  gtipiug  pains  being  only  felt  in  the  abdomen.  The  tongue 
is  often  but  Uttle  aflected,  farther  than  being  white  and  loaded ;  &e 
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poise  sometiines  at  the  beginnii^  not  materially  accelerated,  but  it 
generally  soon  becomes  affected  to  an  extent  varying  according  to 
tbe  habit  of  the  patient  and  severity  of  the  disease.  If  the  disorder 
be  not  subdued  in  this  early  stage,  all  the  symptoms  become  more 
acute ;  tbe  pain  in  the  abdomen  increases  in  severity  and  is  more 
eoDJStanty  yet,  in  many  cases,  little  or  no  pain  is  complained  of,  ex^ 
cepting  at  the  time  when  the  patient  is  passing  a  motion,  although 
the  stools  are  of  the  most  morbid  character,  and  the  disease  alto^ 
geiher  of  the  most  severe  form.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  absence  of  inflammatory  action ;  for  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum,  may  be  inflamed,  and, 
indeed,  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  yet  but  little  uneasiness,  even 
upon  flrm  presstire  of  the  abdomen,  is  apparently  felt.  This  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  varying  degree  of  excitability  and  sensibility 
nith  which  the  Immaa  ^me  is  endowed,  and,  perhaps,  to  some 
modification  in  the  condition  of  the  diseased  parts,  beyond  the 
detection  of  our  unaided  senses.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  where  pain 
is  eiUier  entirely  absent,  or  but  little  complained  of,  a  sense  of  heat 
in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  is  very  gene* 
rally  felt.  When  thia  symptom  is  present,  it  ought  idways  to  be 
lecogniaedas  indicating  the  e^dstence  ofinflammationof  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  bowel.  A  similar  inference  ought  ako  to  be  de^ 
duced  from  a  sense  of  soreness  in  the  abdomen.  This  symptom 
is  very  often  present  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease,  and  always  in- 
dicates great  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface.  It  frequently  accom- 
panies tbe  sensation  of  heat,  or  supervenes  to  that  symptom. 

As  long  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
krge  bowels,  the  patient  seldom  feek  more  than  a  sense  of  heat,  or 
a  dull  acbing  pain,  not  increased  on  pressure,  which  he  usually  de- 
scribes as  being  heavy,  and  shooting  at  times  through  the  whole 
abdomen :  but  when  the  ceecum  is  minutely  examined,  pain,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  is  always  felt,  and,  perhaps,  some  degree  of 
folness,  even  when  pressure  over  Ifhe  transverse  arch  of  the  colon 
occasions  no  uneasiness.  If  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  beneath 
^  ribsy  be  grasped  in  tbe  hand,  so  as  to  embrace  the  descending 
eolon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  pain  is  sometimes  felt,  but  not  always ;: 
but  when  the  ri^  side  is  similarly  grasped,  so  as  to  press  upon  the 
esecum  in  opposite  directions,  then  pain  is  almost  always  com- 
piained  of. 

A«  the  ^sease  advances,  the  stools  usually  become  still  more 
fi:«qtient,  die  tenesmus  more  severe,  the  discharges  of  blood  greater 
and  often  mo^  intimately  mixed  with  tiie  matters  evacuated,  which 
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gradually. pass  from  a  mucous,  slimy,  and  gelatinous  character,  to 
a  more  watery  appearance,  of  a  dark  colour,  with  a  muddy  solution 
of  feculent  matters,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  discharges  of 
faeces.  The  urine  is  now,  and  olten  early  in  the  disease,  of  a  high 
colour,  voided  frequently,  and  attended  with  scalding — sometimes 
complete  strangury  is  present.  The  tongue  becomes  more  loaded 
and  excited ;  the  pulse  more  accelerated ;  and  the  skin  harsh,  hot, 
and  dry.  Tormina  also,  and  the  straining,  increase;  the  calls  to 
evacuation  become  more  incessant,  especially  during  the  night» 
when  the  general  febrile  symptoms,  also  are  augmented. 

When  the  straining  and  tenesmus  are  very  urgent,  the  rectuna 
may  be  regarded  as  much  inflamed :  indeed,  I  know  not  of  ao 
instance  where  such  a  state  was  not  evident  when  these  symptoms 
were  present.  If  tenesmus  be  very  severe, — ^if  the  patient  presents 
but  little  abdominal  fulness  or  tension,'-*-if  he  complains  but  little 
of  tormina,  or  of  heat  and  soreness  in  the  abdomen,-^if  he  can  bear 
pressure  without  uneasiness  being  produced  about  the  region  of  the 
caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, — ^that  disease  is  chiefly 
seated  in  the  rectum,  and  the  large  bowel  is  comparatively  exemi>ty 
or  at  least  much  less  ajQTected  than  the  recttmi.  But  although  this 
inference  may  be  drawn,  especially  if  there  be  little  constitutional 
disturbance  pres^it,  we  should  never  allow  it  to  seduce  us  into  the 
adoption  of  weak  measures  of  cure. 

I  have  oilen  seen  the  most  extensive  ulceration  in  the  cascum  and 
colon,  and  yet  the  patient  had  not  complained  of  tenesmus,  the 
rectum  having  been  comparatively  sound,  and  I  have  seen  tenesmus 
to  a  great  and  distressing  degree,  the  colon,  throughout  its  extent, 
being,  u^onjpost  mortem  examination,  found  little  disordered,  and 
the  disease  confined  to  the  rectum.  From,  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  I  have,  duiing  the  latter  years  of  my  practice,  especially 
when  tenesmus  has  been  urgent,  considered  it  merely  as  characteristic  * 
of  disease  of  the  rectum,  although  frequently  an  attendant  upon 
dysentery,  and  treated  it  accordingly,  whether  it  arose  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  disease,  or  during  the  advanced  stages. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  natives  of  India,  the  above  symptoms 
are  generally  present,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a^'frQ<]^ent, 
small  pulse,  nausea,  flatulency ;  sometimes  vomiting  of  a  porraceous 
or  bilious  character,  and  occasionally  with  a  scybalous,  state  of  the 
motions.  In  them,  the  disease,  although  partaking  of  an  inflamnoa., 
tory  character,  is  generally  less  acute  as  respects  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms,  usually  exhausting  sooner  the  powers  of  life ;  and  hence 
iX  more  frequently  assumes  a  Ipw  or  typhoid  form,  preseating,  upon 
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the  examination  of  fatal  cases,  the  same  appearances  as  are  ob- 
served in  many  European  subjects. 

In  the  more  severe  attacks  of  the  simple,  uncomplicated  dysen- 
tery, to  which  recent  comers  to  India  are  very  liable,  the  local  as 
well  as  the  febrile  symptoms  are  generally  of  a  stUl  more  inflamma- 
tory character.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  more  phlo- 
gistic diathesis,  more  rigid  fibres,  and  greater  irritability  of  the 
persons  affected.  In  them,  the  sense  of  heat  or  soreness,  the  tor- 
mina, fixed  pain,  tension,  and  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  are  very 
argent ;  the  tenesmus  distressing;  the  tongue  white,  loaded,  excited, 
and  dry ;  the  stools  mucous,  gelatinous,  and  streaked  with  florid 
blood ;  the  pulse  hard,  quick,  or  fVill ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ;  the 
urinary  fimctions  much  disordered,  the  urine  being  scanty,  or  severe 
strangury  supervening,  and  the  testes  being  drawn  up  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring  during  the  tormina.  In  these  instances,  the  motions 
soon  pass  from  a  mucous  or  gelatinous  state,  with  streaks  of  florid 
blood,  to  watery,  serous,  or  ichorous  discharges,  in  which  float 
patches  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  even  large  shreds,  thrown  off  from 
the  acutely  inflamed  surface,  with  copious  discharges  of  blood, 
mixed  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  other  matters  evacuated  from 
the  bowels.  Attending  these  severe  attacks,  flatulency,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  of  bilious  matters,  are  ofl;en  present,  and  continue  through- 
out the  disease  in  many  of  the  fatal  cases. 

In  the  simple  dysentery,  the  quantity  of  fluid  matter  discharged 
from  the  bowels  varies  very  remarkably.  In  the  less  severe  attacks, 
the  evacuations  may  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  these  very  scanty.  As  the  disease  is  more  acute, 
or  increases  in  violence  during  its  progress,  the  calls  to  stool  are 
more  frequent,  from  twenty^thirty,  or  forty  efforts  being  made  in 
the  night  and  day;  many  ot  them  without  any  further  discharge 
than  a  small  quantity  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  some  of  them  more 
copious,  consisting  of  watery  or  serous  matters,  with  dissolved  or 
broken-down  faeces,  slime,  mucus,  and  blood ;  the  quantity  of  fluid 
matters  thus  voided  iii  the  twenty-four  hours  being  very  great,  and 
tending  rapidly  to  exhaust  and  emaciate  the  system. 

This  watery  state  of  the  evacuations,  especially  when  appearing 
early  in  the  disease,  is  indicative  of  the  lodgment  of  acrid  matters 
in  the  bowels,  which  require  to  be  removed  by  purgatives  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  or  as  early  as  the  patient  comes  under 
treatment :  but,  in  general,  mucous  stools  are  first  voided  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritation  of  acrid  matters  in  the  colon,  and  subse. 
quently  the  watery  discharges,  the  latter  being  the  advanced  effect 
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Qf  the  same  cause  acting  upon  the  irritaitedt  jnflaniedy  and,  at  last, 
ulcerated  bowel. 

la  80iae  cuses,  the  disease  seems  to  ooinmenoe  in  the  rectum  ; 
the  patient  for  several  days  complainii^  of  little  more  than  sevcoro 
Strainingi  and  of  passing  mucous  stQols«  streaJ^ed  with  blood.  If 
treated  judiciously  at  this  period,  the  complaint  very  frequently 
subsides  in  a  comparatively  short  sptice  of  time ;  but  if  it  be  neg-* 
lected,  inflammatoiy  action  seenui  to  extend  first  to  the  sigmoid 
^exure  of  the  colon,  and  successively  alen^  the  interior  eutfaee  ^ 
thia  bowel  to  the  eaBcum  itself,  as  may  be  traced  by  the  progress  ^ 
^e  G^XQf)toms ;  the  seat  and  extension  of  the  pain,  the  tx)nmBB,  tbe^ 
increased  frequency  of  the  calls  to  stooU  the  abdominal  tension,  and 
the  attendant  fever,  being  the  chief  iAdi^oetionsi  of  iike  ej;tensi<on  of 
the  disease^ 

When  the  simple  dysentery  conuvienoea  in  the  eolont  uaore  es|^-t 
eially  if  the  whole  of  this  viscus^  with  the  cascum  a^  pectom^  W 
nearly  simultaneously  afifected,  the  symptoma  are  «f  remarkable 
seventy  and  the  febrile  action  induced  throughout  the  aystem  prO'« 
^ortionally  great,  particularly  in  those  who  have  recently  arrived  in 
a  warm  climate,  or  wha  are  of  a  plethoric  habits  In  mwy  caseoi^ 
Ijhe  simple  dysentery  evidently  commences  in  the  n^coua  suzfaoe 
of  the  caecum;  the  patient  complaining  from  the  begiitnkig  of  di«-» 
order,  or  even  before  the  stools  have  assumed  the  dysenteric  cha.^ 
iie^teri  of  fixed  paius  mneasinesa,  and  fubieas  in  the  regjion  of  the 
cmoum*,  Tbis  is  mosA  remarkably  the  case  when  the  disease  euper-t 
veaes  to  accumulationa  in  the  bowels,  particularly  ia  this  viscufl4 
In  thijs  class  of  cases^  the  progress  of  disease  along  the  course  of 
ihG  colon,  when  the  patient  comes  early  for  treatmeujt,  can  readilj 
be  traced.  To  the  soreness  and  pain  complained  of  in  the  region, 
of  the  csscum,  with  foul  tongue,  frequlnt  stools,  of  a  watery,  £eGU«<» 
1^,  offensive,  and  otherwise  morbid  kind^,  xapidly  supewenes  paiia 
in  the  right  side,,  proceeding  in  the  directjjipn  of  the  colon^  with  tor- 
mina, tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  nausea^  or  even  vonuting^  fbl^ 
V>wed  by  scanty  mucous,  or  wateiy  evacuajti^ns,  with,  slime  and 
some  dissolved  or  broken-down  faeces^  Tbi^se  are  soou.  succeeded 
by  straining,  mucoujs,  gelatinous  and  bleody  motipns,.  increa;9e  of 
^ver,  with  more  frequent  calls  to  stool,,  a  fouler  and  mpce  eiccited 
tongue^  and  aggravation  of  all  the  symiptoma,  In  the  more  ad-« 
vanced  stages,  the  toi^e  ifi,  dry,  and  sometimes  encrusted  with  Sk 
brown  fur  ^  tihe  thirst  becomes,  urgent;  the  febrile  ^mptoms  j;;reatly 
increased,,  particularly  in  the  young  and  plethoric ;  and  the  sorenesa 
or  ]^n  of  the  abdomen  more  ^ed^  apd  the  tonainamore  distreasing^. 
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Sucli  k  the  most  frequent  progregs  of  tbe  simple  aeiate  dysenikery^ 
until  it  assumes  the  moat  unfavourahle  appearances  in,  itn  fiur- 
advanced  stage.  But  up  to  this  period  the  symptoms  vary  rery  ooar 
siderablyy  according  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  causes  whence 
the  disease  proceeds ;  the  state  of  system  and  habits  of  the  indi* 
vidual;  the  presence  of  fsecal  accumulations  in  the  bowels.;  the 
age  of  the  patient;  the  length  of  residence  he  has  passed  in  a  warm 
cUmate ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  diseased  action  has  j^oceeded 
in  the  alimentaiy  canal*  particularly  in  the  large  bowelS}  when  ha 
cornea  under  treatment.  • 

In  those  who  have  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  India,  or 
who  are  of  a  spare  habit  of  body  and  phlegmatic  temperament,  the 
states  of  the  pulse*  of  the  siua»  and  tongue,  often  indicate  hut  litde 
constitutional  disturbance  early  in  the  disease ;  whilst  in  the  youngg 
plethoric,  and  more  recent  comers,  febrile  syn^toms  are  nearly 
coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  dysenteric  affection  of  the 
bowels.  At  first,  the  thirst  is  moderate,  but  it  generally  increases 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  is  generally  urgent  when  the 
fever  is  high. 

'When  the  diaease  h  not  severei  and  the  patient  does  not  comi^aU 
of  much  nausea,,  the  appetite  is  scarcely  impaired.  Indeed,  in  manjr 
cases»  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucoua  coat  of  the  bowel  has 
evidently  proceeded  to  ulceration,  and  yet  the  appetite  has  not  been 
much  diminished.  When,  however,  the  stomach  can  receive  food, 
or  stimulating  matters  of  any  kind,  the  large  bowels  are  immedifi^ 
ately  excited  to  increased  action,  and  the  patient  haa  often  an  im- 
mediate call  to  stool.  The  state  of  the  tongue  is  also  various  in 
different  cases«  evidently  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  alimentary  canal  sympathises  with  the  seat  of  disease,  and  tha^ 
degree  of  disorder  existing  in  the  hepatic  functions.  In  th^  form 
of  dysenteiy  attended  with  disease  of  the  Uver,  the  tongue  is  alwaya. 
remarkably  affected ;  but  in  the  uncomplicated  disease,  it  is  not  so 
much  disordered^  being  generally,  however,,  white,,  loaded,,  and  ex* 
cited,,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady,  but  becoming  dry,  encrusted 
in  the  centre  with  a  dark  fur,  and  red  at  the  point  and  edges,  as  the 
disease  increases  in  severity » and  advances  to  its  last  and  most  dan- 
gerous stage.  When  the  biUary  secretion  is  free  and  copious^  the 
tongue,  towards  the  root  and  centre,  is  generally  coated  with  a  ye^ 
lowish  furg  and  if  this  secretion  be  retained  in  the  gall-bladder  oc 
alimentary  canal,  it  ia  generally  encrusted  with  a  brown  coating;  m 
the  same  situations. 

Xhg  state  of  thA  abdomen  is.  also  very  difienent  in  difieceat  cases. 
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In  some,  tension,  with  fulness,  proceeding  generally  from  faecal  ac- 
cumulations, and  flatus  generated  in  the  bowels,  is  much  complained 
of;  in  others,  the  abdomen  is  apparently  of  its  natural  size.  In 
many  cases,  particularly  in  the  young  and  plethoric,  much  soreness 
or  pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  fixed  more  particularly  in  one  place, 
generally  in  the  situation  of  the  caecum,  or  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, with  tormina  preceding  each  alvine  discharge,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  the  pain  can  be 
traced,  in  the  direction  of  the  colon,  from  the  caecum  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure ;  whilst  in  others,  the  patient  admits  the  existence  of  little 
or  no  pain,  or  even  soreness,  and  bears  firm  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men without  evincing  any  uneasiness ;  and  yet,  upon  examination 
after  death,  the  morbid  appearances  will  be  as  acute  and  as  exten- 
sive, in  respect  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowel  at  least,  as  in  those 
cases  where  the  greatest  pain  was  complained  of;  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  more  complete  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  mucous 
surface,  in  those  cases  where  no  pain  or  remarkable  uneasiness  was 
felt. 

I  have  generally  remarked,  that  when  the  patient  has  complained 
much  of  abdominal  fulness,  pain,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  to 
the  touch,  with  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  inflamnjatory 
action  had  extended  to  the  omentum ;  and  that  not  only  this  part, 
but  also  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  colon,  had  become  inflamed, 
and  adhesions  taken  place  between  it  and  adjoining  parts.  I  have 
often  observed  also,  in  cases  of  this  description,  a  preternatural  heat 
of  the  abdomen,  either  in  conjunction  with  these  signs,  or  previous 
to  their  supervention. 

The  tormina  and  tenesmus  also  vary  in  severity.  In  some  cases, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  very  prominently  present ;  but  in  all 
the  more  severe  instances  of  the  disease,  they  constitute  the  most 
distressing  symptoms.  The  tormina  evidently  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  disorder  affects  the  muscular  coats  of  the  large 
bowels,  and  induces  irregular  and  spasmodic  action  of  their  fibres, 
with  altered  sensibility  of  the  nerves  supplying  them.  The  tenes- 
mus evidently  proceeds  from  the  irritation  of  the  morbid  matters 
passing  along  the  excoriated  and  inflamed  rectum,  occasioning  a 
burning  sensation  in  this  vise  us,  and  exciting  a  spasmodic  action  of 
the  sphincter  ani  and  circular  fibres  of  the  bowel,  precluding  the 
discharge  of  the  retained  matters,  and  opposing  the  violent  action 
of  the  parts  above.  When  this  symptom  is  present,  either  dysuria 
or  complete  stranguria  is  frequently  also  complained  of. 

The  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  very  much  increased,  if  they  be 
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not  in  some  cases  induced,  conjointly  with  the  operation  of  other 
causes,  by  the  flow  of  acrid,  green,  inspissated  bile  from  the  liver 
and  gall«bladder,  especially  when  accumulations  of  this  secretion 
have  been  suddenly  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is 
however,  more  remarkably  the  case  in  the  hepatic  variety  of  dysen^ 
tery.  But  in  many  cases  of  the  simple  dysentery,  the  more  than 
usual  flow  of  bile,  or  even  a  slight  vitiation  of  this  fluid,  aggravates 
in  a  very  marked  manner  the  painful  symptoms,  and  increases  the 
calls  to  stool.  The  more  copious  discharge  of  bile  into  the  bowels 
is  also  promoted  by  the  pui^gatives  necessarily  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  vomitings  which  occasionally 
supervene. 

Besides  the  appearances  of  the  stools  already  pointed  out,  there 
are  others  which  are  less  constant,  and  which  desei-ve  notice.  The 
evacuations  are  sometimes  of  a  singularly  variegated  hue»  consist- 
ing of  a  glairy  mucus,  mixed  with  a  greenish,  gelatinous  substance, 
sometimes  with  pure  bile,  at  other  times  with  a  muco-purulent  mat. 
ter,  with  large  pieces  of  albuminous-like  concretions  formed  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  bowel  and  afterwards  detached,  and  either 
with  streaks  of  fluid  blood,  or  with  dark  coagula,  more  or  less  in- 
timately mixed  with  the  other  matters  dischaiged.  Blood  is  occa. 
sionally  evacuated  in  very  large  quantities,  fluid,  and  distinct  from 
the  other  matters  composing  the  evacuation :  it  then  flows  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  large  bowels.  When  consisting  of  coagula,  and 
of  dark,  grumous  clots  intimately  mixed  with  the  discharges,  it  may 
be  considered  as  having  proceeded  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
colon,  or  flrom  the  ceecum  itself.  The  discharge  of  pure  blood 
sometimes  takes  place  early  in  the  disease,  and  continues  to  its  ter- 
mination in  death ;  but  this  intestinal  haemorrhage  is  seldom  of  a 
florid  hue :  it  most  frequently  presents  the  venous  character,  and 
occasionally  a  dark-brown,  muddy  appearance,  mixed  intimately 
with  watery,  feculent,  and  offensive  dejections.  The  copious  san- 
guineous discharge  may  or  may  not  proceed  from  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face. I  believe  that  it  most  frequently  exudes  from  the  irritated 
mucous  surface,  and  that  the  latter  description  of  discharge  is  cha- 
racteristic of  ulceration,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  who 
have  neglected  the  state  of  their  bowels,  or  who  have  indulged  in 
the  intoxicating  liquors  of  India. 

Occasionally  considerable  quantities  of  broken-down  or  semi-dis- 
solved faeces  are  mixed  up  with  the  evacuations  described  above  ; 
but  solid  faeces,  or  scybala,  are  seldom  remarked  in  the  dysentery 
of  India,  a;lthough  they  sometimes  occur.     This  is  owing  to  the 
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Uqnefactioii  of  the  retained  fseces  bj  the  seioiifl  floid  exhaled  from 
the  irritoted  and  inflamed  surfaced  with  which  they  are  in  toatact, 
the  accumulated  matters  formii^  die  £9ecal  mass  being  thus  washed 
away  by  the  copious  discharge  proceeding  from  the  iotenial  surfaee 
of  tiie  diseased  bowels,  and,  as  it  were,  squeezed  in  a  liquid  form, 
through  the  spasmodically  constricted  canaL 

The  evacuations  early  in  the  disease  are  sometimeaTery  D&nsiTe} 
at  other  times,  and  indeed  most  frequoitly,  they  are  not  very  mani** 
£fisily  B(K  They  are  occasionally  highly  bilious,  presentung  a  dark- 
green,  or  bright^green  and  gelatinous  hue  :  they  are  often  greenkh^ 
brown,  and  contain  clots  of  slightly  inspissated  bile.  When  the 
motions  present  these  appearances,  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  are 
often  urgent,  and  the  patient  complains  of  scaldhig  at  the  anus^  of 
dysuria  or  stranguria,  and  of  exccnriations  about  the  anus,  and  not 
imf!requently  of  rery  troublesome  and  extensive  procidentia  ani. 
As  the  malady  increases,  the  alvine  dejections  frequently  become 
very  fetid  and  offensive ;  and  occasionally  have  a  cadaverous  odoor 
towards  the  latter  stages  of  the  most  xmWours^e  ca^es.  This  is 
more  remarkably  the  case  when  the  mucous  surface  of  parts  of  t^ 
bowel  is  detached  from  the  subjaeent  dssue,  owing  to  the  exten*- 
sion  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  adjoining  coats  of  the  bowel. 
When  such  extensioQ  takes  place  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  most 
severe  cases,  as  it  often  does,  large  pieces  of  organised  membrane 
are  seen  in  the' stools;  and  I  have  even  observed  them  hanging 
ficom  the  rectum,«*^effbrts  to  remove  them^  occasioning  a  remarkable 
kicrease  of  suffering.  The  practitioner  should  not,  however,  eon* 
aider  every  membranous^like  substance  observed  in  the  alvine  era* 
Guatioin  as  being  a  portion  of  &e  muooii&  coat  of  the  bowel.  These 
substances  are  most  frequently  exudations  of  coagulated  lymph 
thrown  out  upcm  the  inflamed  tfccr&ce,  having  assimied  in  some 
eases  the  form  of  the  parts  on  which  they  had  been  moulded,  and 
afterwards  detached  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

When  portions  of  the  mucous  swrfkoe  are  actually  detadied,. 
tliey  are  generally  of  cciiaiderabla  ei^e,  and  pifesent  a  sloughy  «p« 
pearance,  qi|ite  difienent  from  the  albuminous  exudations  which  are 
more  frequently  observed  in  the  dysenteric  evacuations,  and  which 
are  conunonly  remarked  at  a  more  early  period  of  the  disease,—* 
sloughing  of  the  villous  coat  taking  place  at  a  latev^  stage.  When 
dyaentoy  has  aohranced  to  its  most  unfaTourable  period,  demotions 
are  occasionailly  streaked  wil^  a  purukiit4&e  sanies^  or  with  an 
opaqne,  wluliBh«grey  matter,  evidently  pre«eeding  ftomttie  ulcera* 
tiona  in  the  mucoua  ooat  of  the  bowel.    Towards  the  idoae  ef  the 
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dinease,  the  evacnstiona  are  in'vohintary,  owing  to  the  exhausted  or 
paralytic  state  of  the  sphincter  ani ;  and  the  anus  and  parts  adjoinx 
ing  becomuig  livid,  relaxed,  and  widely  open. 

When  the  disease  commences  with  much  fehrile  action,  the  pulse, 
which  at  first  was  ihll  and  strong,  becomes,  generally  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  days,  small  and  soft,  the  accompanying  fever  passing 
from  an  inflammatoiy  to  a  typhoid  type,  with  great  depression  of 
the  spirits.  This  is  most  frequently  observed,  and  takes  place 
rapidly,  in  the  natives  of  India,  and  in  those  who  have  been  debili- 
tated by  a  long  residence  in  the  country ;  and  seems  to  be  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  necessarily  arising  from  the  frequent  fluid  evacua- 
tions, from  the  severity  of  the  tormina,  the  want  of  rest,  the  febrile 
irriti^on  of  the  system,  and  rarely  from  the  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
diar^ged  through  the  early  stages  of  the  malady.  When  this  low 
or  typhoid  fbrm  of  disease  is  present,  the  surfoce  of  the  body  often 
seems  shrunk,  the  superficial  veins  deprived  of  blood,  and  the  skin, 
particulariy  of  the  extremities,  frequently  moistened  with  a  cold 
colliqnative  sweat 

In  some  cases  of  the  simple  acute  dysentery  the  skin  becomes 
slightly  jaundiced,  or  assumes  a  sallow  or  dusky  hue;  and  this 
appearance  may  be  independent  of  any  actual  disease  about  the 
biliaij  apparatus,  arising  entirely,  in  Ihis  form  of  dysentery,  from 
the  absorption  of  the  bile,  and  fluid  excrementitious  matters  lodged 
and  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

During  the  progress  of  the  more  severe  cases,  the  patient  often 
complains  of  pains  darting  through  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  affected  with  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities,  with  irregular  contractions  of  various  voluntary  muscles, 
with  syncope  or  leipothymia  when  assuming  the  erect  posture,  im* 
perfect  vision,  stupor,  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  depending  upon 
the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  bowels  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  mildest  attack  of  the 
disease  may  become  suddenly  aggravated ;  and  that  exhaustion  of 
die  energies  of  the  system  may  rapidly  supervene,  even  when  least 
expected ;  frequently  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  disease 
along  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  or  through  their  external 
coats  to  adjoining  parts,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  accompany. 
iag  fever.  Sometimes  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  internal 
surface  tuns  veiy  rapidly  into  ulceration,  or  even  sphacelation, 
through  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  extent  of  the  colon,  pro- 
ducing great  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life ;  a  fetid  exhalation  or  a 
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putrid  cadaverous  smell  issuing  from  the  body  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  dissolution. 

When  vascular  depletions  are  prescribed  early  in  the  disease,  the 
loss  of  blood  by  stool  is  seldom  great.  It  is  chiefly  in  cases  which 
have  not  been  treated  by  sufficiently  early  depletion^  or  where  it 
has  been  entirely  omitted,  and  in  those  patients  who  have  allowed 
the  disease  to  proceed  for  several  days  before  submitting  themselves 
to  treatment,  that  considerable  haemorrhage  is  observed  in  the 
evacuations.  Such  haemorrhage  tends  much  more  to  exhaust  the 
system  than  blood-letting ;  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  tending  to  di- 
minish the  former,  whilst  it  subdues  the  disease,  should  be  remem- 
bered by  the  practitioner. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  treatment  has  failed  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  disease,  or  which  have  been  neglected  at  a  time  when 
medical  assistance  might  have  been  serviceable,  various  symptoms 
supervene,  in  addition  to  those  already  stated,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  disorder  to  the  more  external  coats  of  the  large  bowels,  to 
the  omentum  and  other  important  parts.  The  patient  complains, 
especially  towards  the  fatal  close  of  the  malady,  of  great  increase 
of  pain,  distressing  anxiety,  restlessness,  inability  to  sleep,  frequent 
vomiting,  and  copious  discharges  per  anum  of  morbid  secretions 
and  faecal  matter,  which  had  been  retained  whilst  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bowels  remained  in  full  force. 
To  these  are  soon  added  hiccup,  cold  sweats,  a  cadaverous  odour 
exhaled  from  the  body,  cold  extremities,  sunk  countenance,  delirium, 
floccitation,  jactitation,  remarkable  smallnesa  and  sinking  of  the 
pulse,  insensibility,  and  death. 

The  disease,  as  now  described,  may  run  its  course  in  three, 
four,  or  five  days,  or  it  may  continue  as  many  weeks.  When  it 
lasts  as  long  as  the  latter  period,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  having 
assumed  a  sub-acute  form  at  the  commencement,  or  to  a  partial 
reduction  of  its  violence  by  treatment.  If  left  to  its  cpurse,  it  gene- 
rally terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  describe  the  usual  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  the  modifications  which  it  most  frequently  presents,  I 
shall  next  point  out  the  symptoms  indicating  the  diflerent  termina- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject,  in  order  to  enable  the  practitioner  ijo 
form  an  accurate  prognosis  of  its  issue. 

•  When  the  symptoms  are  mild,  or  when  severe,  if  they  yield 
under  treatment,  thensi/avour{d)le  termination  may  be  looked  for, 
especially  if  the  stools  become  less  frequent,  but  more  copious 
and  feculent,  and  otherwise  more  natural ;  if  the  abdominal  pain 
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and  the  tonnina  preceding  them  disappear,  or  are  less  severe,  if 
the  tenesmus  ahates ;  if  the  frequency  of  the  calls  to  stool,  particu- 
larly in  the  night,  diminishes,  and  the  patient  enjoys  some  repose  ; 
and  if  the  general  febrile  and  painful  symptoms  are  alleviated. 

If,  on  the  other  handy  the  above  signs  become  aggravated  in 
severity,  or  even  if  we  make  no  advance  upon  disease ;  if  the  fre- 
quent watery  discharges  and  loss  of  blood  from  the  bowels  seem 
to  sink  the  powers  of  life ;  if  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  cramps  in 
the  lower  extremities,  leipothymia,  subsultus  tendinum,  catch- 
ings,  floccitation,  irregular  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  stupor, 
hiccup,  delirium,  &c.  supervene;  if  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
shrank,  cold,  or  covered  with  colliquative  sweats ;  if  the  counte- 
nance becomes  hippocratic  and  anxious,  and  the  extremities  cold ; 
if  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  increases  rapidly  and  becomes  fixed, 
with  great  fulness,  preternatural  heat,  and  tenderness  to  the  touch; 
if  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani  takes  place,  or  paralysis  of  more  dis- 
tant parts,  as  of  the  tongue,  muscles  of  the  face,  &c. ;  if  loss  of 
sight  or  of  hearing  is  observed ;  if  the  evacuations  become  grumous, 
mixed  with  small  dark  coagula  and  light  muco-punilent  streaks, 
and  particulariy  if  they  contain  sphacelated  portions  of  the  villous 
coat  of  the  bowel ;  if  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  as  to  reject  what- 
ever is  taken;  if  complete  strangury  or  suppression  of  urine  is 
remarked ;  and,  in  short,  if  any  of  the  symptoms  already  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  disease  as  characterising  its  fatal  close  super- 
venes, we  may  consider  that  the  vascular  disorder  of  the  vessels  of 
the  large  bowels  has  produced  that  extent  of  structural  change, 
which,  with  the  sympathetic  disorder  taking  place  in  other  organs, 
is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  which,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, will  soon  destroy  life. 

When  gangrene  supervenes,  as  a  termination  of  the  most  severe 
cases  of  dysentery,  it  is  not  often  complete,  the  internal  surface 
only  of  a  part  of  the  bowel  being  sphacelated,  and  detached  from 
the  adjoining  parts,  or  hanging  loose  in  the  canal ;  whilst  the  exter- 
nal coats  are  somewhat  altered  in  colour,  much  softened,  and  rea- 
dily  torn.  This  state  may  be  with  greater  justice  called  partial 
sphacelation  of  the  bowel,  than  that  of  complete  gangrene,  which 
is  seldom  remarked  when  the  dissection  takes  place  within  two  or 
three  hours  after  death  ;  but  which  is  not  unfrequently  observed 
when  the  examination  of  the  body  is  delayed  even  for  a  few  hours. 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  supervention  of  this  termination  are 
the  phenomena  just  now  detailed,  followed  by  leipothymia,  hiccup, 
a  sudden  remission  of  the  tormina  and  abdominal  pain ;  cold,  shrunk. 
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and  bede^i^  countenance  andextfemitieii;  flense  of  coldness  in  tbe 
abdomen  t  involuntary  motions ;  lividity  of  the  lips  and  cheeks ; 
glassy  state  of  the  eyes ;  convulsions ;  great  prostration  of  strength| 
cadaverous  smell  from  the  body ;  great  fetor  of  the  evacuations; 
and  coma,  or  complete  insensibility. 

The  simple  acute  dysentery  may  also  teiminate  in  a  chronic  form 
of  disease ;  and  it  may  induce  disease  of  tiie  liver  pr  of  the  mesen^ 
teric  glands.  When,  however,  dther  of  ihese  affections  supervenes 
to  this  fonn  of  dysentery,  a  most  chronic  and  obstinate  complication 
is  the  result. 

Uleeratian  may  take  place  early  in  the  disease,even  in  its  mildest 
fbrms,  in  appearance,  without  betraying  any  decided  in^cation  of 
its  presence.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  s3rmptoms  become 
aggravated :  the  stools  are  generally  changed  from  a  slimy,  gela* 
tinons  state,  with  distinct  streaks  of  blood,  to  a  serous,  muddy,  and 
gnunous  condition.  The  blood  in  the  evacuations  is  of  a  darker 
colour^  and  often  mixed  either  with  An  ichorous  sanies  or  with  puni- 
lent*like  streaks.  The  stools  are  often  also  of  a  muddy,  dark- 
brown,  and  watery  appearance,  having  the  odour  and  appearance  of 
the  washings  of  raw  meat  When,  however,  the  idoerfltion  is  low 
idown  in  the  colon,  or  in  the  reotum,  the  blood  discharged  is  often 
distinct  firom  the  rest  of  the  motion,  and  of  a  less  dark  colour.  In 
many  cases  whesein  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  bowel  only  is  in<* 
flamed,  ulcemtion  a  y  proceed  witliout  bemg  suspected  by  the 
practitioner,  especially  during  its  earliear  stages.  As  it  advancesi 
however,  through  the  ooal»  of  the  bowel,  the  patient  generally  com-* 
plains  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  even  although  he  may 
have  felt  none  previously.  When  the  blood  is  observed  in  the 
evacuations  in  very  large  quantity,  unmixed  with  the  rest  of  Ihe 
dejection,  and  not  in  numerous  streaks,  we  should  suspect  the  ex* 
istence  of  one  or  more  large  ulcerations  low  in  tibus  canal.  But  if 
the  mucous,  gelatinous,  or  slimy  stools  are  merely  streaked  with 
blood,  we  should  consider  this  appearance  as  an  exudation  of  tfaii 
fluid  from  the  inflamed  or  excoriated  capillaries  supplying  the 
mucous  surface,  without  any  sensible  rupture  or  solution  of  conti* 
nuity  in  the  part  affected. 

Sect.  II.— Ou  Hepatic  Dysentery, 

This  is  a  form  of  dysentery  of  remarkably  frequent  occurrence 
in  India.  Its  nature  and  treatment,  therefore,  become  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment^  especially  as  the  complication  c<xistituting  this 
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^Miriicular  variety  of  disease  renders  it  one  of  very  difficult  manage* 
ment.  Hepatic  dysentery  assumes  various  forms  or  modifications : 
it  is  sometitnes  acute,  but  much  more  frequently  sub*acute  and 
chronic.  The  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease  are  generally  accom. 
panied  with  an  acute  affection  of  the  liver,  and  a  very  morbid  state 
of  the  biliary  secretion;  and  the  chronic  states  with  abscess,  coUec* 
tions  of  purulent  matter,  and  other  organic  changes  in  the  substance 
of  this  viscus. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  one  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
rational  mode  of  treatment  in  this  very  destructive  form  of  dysen*. 
tery,  if  the  nature  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  affec- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  that  of  the  liver  were  clearly  ascertained, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  one  supervenes  to  the  other  were  closely 
observed.  These  points,  however,  present  great  difficulty,  especi- 
ally as  they  do  not  frequently  admit  of  satisfactory  proof,  although 
the  mind  may  often  form  a  tolerably  just  in^rence  on  the  subject, 
from  contemplating  the  nature  and  succession  of  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena presented  to  it  in  particular  cases.  These  topics  require 
tbe  attention  of  the  reader,  and  particularly  the  practitioner  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  as  they  distinctly  point  out  the  importance  of 
a  very  early  employment  of  the  most  decided  means  t)f  cure  within 
our  reach,  which  can  only  be  advantageously  prescribed  ^by  d  pre- 
vious recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  actions  that  are  to 
be  removed.  Disease,  in  India,  runs  its  course  with  such  rapidity 
that  unless  it  be  restrained  by  judicious  treatment,  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  from  its  commencement,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  patient 
will  be  lost,  or  that  effect  produced  on  the  constitution  which  will 
render  a  soldier  unfit  for  active  duty.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed 
the  discharge  of  so  many  men  after  the  short  period  of  two  or  three 
years'  service. 

The  great  advantage  resulting  from  knowledge  and  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  intertropical  practice.  By  observing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
disease  accurately  at  its  commencement,  especially  in  respect  of  the 
particular  form  of  disease  now  about  to  be  considered,  it  is  more 
readily  removed,  even  before  those  complications  which  it  may  form 
ia  a  few  hours  if  not  interfered  with  have  supervened,  and  before 
the  diseased  organ  has  become  seriously  injured  either  in  its  func- 
tions or  structure.  In  practice,  however,  amongst  the  European 
soldiery  in  India,  disease  is  often  fully  formed  before  it  comes  under 
the  observation  of  the  practitioner.  To  prevent  this  very  imtoward 
circumstance  is  by  no  means  easy,  or  even  practicable,  in  some 
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instances^  however  important  it  rxOf  be,  and  tmdoabtedly  is,  to  the 
government^  as  well  as  interesting  to  humaoifyy  inasmuch  as  it  is 
generally  beyond  the  influence  of  &e  medioal  officer.  It  is  an  evil 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  babks  of  thU  particular  class  of  the  com* 
mumty,  and  which,  in  many  instamces^  admits  of  removal,  only 
through  an  iniprovement  of  these  habits.  But  much  may  be  dqne 
to  remedy  it,  particularly  by  those  who  are  in  command ;  and  how 
far  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  authority  of  those,  and  the 
science  of  the  medjcal  practitioner,  I  consider  it  my  duty  fully  to 
point  out.  As,  however,  this  is  a  subject  which  regards  other  dis- 
eases of  warm  climates,  as  well  as  that  now  under  consideration,  I 
shall  reserve  the  observations  I  have  to  offer  respecting  it,  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  work,  especially  as  it  involves  matters  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  army,  and  of  Eiuropean 
broops  serving  in  warm  countries  generally.! 

Dysentery,  when  complicated  with  disease  of  the  liver,  admits  of 
more  than  one  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion ;  and 
this  is  of  two  kinds :  the  dysenteric  affection  in  the  first  variety  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  a  symptom  either  of  a  morbid  secretion  of 
bile,  or  of  the  advanced  stage  of  structural  disease  of  the  liver,  gene^ 
rally  of  its  internal  texture;  in  the  second  variety,  the  hepatic  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  induced  by  the  disorder  of  the  bowels,  more  par- 
ticularly when  this  disorder  is  of  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  kind,  and 
to  proceed,  when  thus  excited,  conjointly  with  it  either  to  a  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  termination.  Although  the  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  bowels,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  thus  supervene  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  become  co-existent,  yet  I  will  not  deny  that 
they  may  be  in  some  cases  nearly  co-eval  as  respects  their  origin,  or 
at  least  so  very  nearly  simultaneous  in  their  attack,  that  the  priority 
of  lesion  can  scarcely  be  detected. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where,  owing  to  the  state  of  predisposi- 
tion in  which  the  bowels  and  biliary  organs  may  be  at  the  time,  and 
to  the  nature^of  the  exciting  causes,  disease  is  nearly  simultaneously 
produced  in  these  viscera,  it  will  generally  be  found,  upon  closely 
analysing  the  phenomena,  that  the  disordered  function  of  the  liver 
is  remarkably  efficient  in  producing  the  dysenteric  affection ;  and 
that  a  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion  is  evident  at  its  com- 
mencement, even  although  the  liver  may  betray  no  other  symptom 
of  serious  derangement  at  this  period  of  disease. 
'  In  hepatic  dysentery,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  relation  of 
iQorbid  action  as  being  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  Jirst^  that  in  which 
tne  dysenteric  symptoms  are  produced  by  functional  or  organic  dis- 
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tese  oiihe  liver;  and  secondly^  that  In  which  the  diseased  actions 
of  the  liver  are  excited  bj  the  dysenteric  disease.  When  the  com- 
pHcation  is  once  induced,  the  one  disorder  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  othcTy  and  to  tender  each  mttch  more  difficult  of  cure,  and, 
consequently,  much  more  dangerous,  than  their  simple  form  of 
existence. 

The  simple  form  of  dysentery  is  an  acute  and  inflammatory  dis- 
ease among  Europeans  reading  in  warm  climates,  frequently  in- 
duced, or  at  least  promoted,  by  accumulations  of  morbid  secretions 
and  ^cal  matters  in  the  large  bowels,  ^e  same  characteristics 
are  also,  in  sonae  degree,  applicable  to  hepatic  dysentery ;  for  it  may 
be,  and  hideed  generalfy  is,  attended  with  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  varying  in  degree  in  particular 
cases,  and  sometimes  with  collections  of  morbid  matters  in  the 
prima  tfia.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  dysenteric  dis- 
ease either  precedes,  or  is  nearly  coeval  with.,  the  hepatic  affection. 
When  the  dbease  of  the  Kver,  and  the  morbid  secretion  of  bile  re- 
stdting  therefrom,  indilce  the  dysentery,  an  inflammatory  condition 
cannot  so  unequivocally  be  assigned  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
hirge  bowels,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  especially,  although 
sudi  condition  undoubtedly  supervenes  sooner  Or  later,  according 
to  the  particular  states  of  the  viscera  previous  to  the  attack  of  dis^ 
order,  dnd  the  various  cirjjumstances  connected  with  the  individual. 
In  ca^es  of  this  description,  the  morbid  secretion  proceeding  from 
the  diseased  Hver  seems  to  irritate  the  mucous  and  muscular  tunics 
of  the  bowels,  to  excite  the  extreme  vessels  on  their  internal  sur- 
face to  an  increased  and  morbid  exhalation  and  secretion;  and* 
lastly,  to  excoriate  and  inflame  these  viscera.  It  is  owing  chiefly 
to  this-  effect  of  flie  acrid  secretions  poured  out  by  the  liver,  that 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines  is  generally  found  dis- 
eased in  fatal  cases  of  hepatic  dysentery,  although  in  a  less  degree 
than  that  covering  the  large  bowels, — as  I  shall  have  to  show  when 
describings^  the  appearances  observed  upon  the  examinations  afler 
death  from  this  malady. 

Dysentery,  when  it  thus  supervenes  to  hepatic  disease,  may  be 
considered  in  its  early  stages  as  altogether  depending  upon  it,  and 
removable  with  it,  although  more  frequently  assuming  a  chronic 
state,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  presently  to  be  considered. 
But  as  soon  as  the  secondary  affection  has  gone  on  to  ulceration^ 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  independent  disease,  tending  quickly 
to  the  destruction  of  life,  and  having  this  tendency  fairther  enhanced 
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by  the  original  malady,  and  the  morbid  secretions  proceeding  from 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated- 

When  dysentery  supervenes  to  functional  or  organic  disease  of 
ihe  liver,  and  becomes  complicated  with  it,  the  hepatic  symptoms 
are  very  frequently  masked  by  the  more  urgent  and  violoit  pheno« 
mena  characterising  the  bowel  complaint;  so  that  if  the  connexion 
be  not  looked  for,  it  will  often  escape  observation.  Sometimes  the 
affection  of  the  liver  has  been  evident  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  bowel  disorder,  and  at  other  times  the  dysenteric 
complaint  supervenes  to  repeated  or  long-continued  disease  of  the 
liver :  in  such  cases  the  connexion  is  more  manifest ;  and  in  several 
instances,  the  dysenteric  disorder  must  be  viewed  as  being  merely 
a  symptom  of  that  particular  termination  of  hepatitis. 

In  many  other  instances  of  this  complication  of  disease,  parti- 
cularly when  the  disorders  of  both  viscera  are  very  nearly  coeval, 
the  inexperienced  observer  may  not  detect  the  presence  of  biliary 
derangement  xmtil  the  disease  is  hastening  to  a  fatal  termination, 
and  unequivocal  signs  of  abscess  are  present.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  violence  of  the  dysenteric  symptoms  absorbs  the 
whole  attention  of  both  patient  and  practitioner,  and  the  complica- 
tion  is  overlooked.  But  the  more  inexperienced  will  often  readily 
detects  even  at  the  commencement  of  disorder,  or  at  any  of  its  more 
advanced  periods,  the  real  extent  of  disease ;  and  will,  even  in  the 
more  insidious  and  difficult  cases,  from  the  state  of  the  evacuajtions, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient;  generally  form  a  tolerably 
correct  opinion  respecting  its  nature,  tendency,  and  complications. 

In  many  cases,  also,  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  well- 
marked  disorder  of  the  liver  has  been  present  for  a  considerable 
time,  that  dysenteric  symptoms  have  supervened,  and  that  the  signs 
of  diseased  liver  have  entirely  disappeared  upon  the  supervention 
of  the  bowel  complaint.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  may  mislead 
the  inexperienced  observer  of  intefHropical  diseases ;  but  the  experi- 
enced practitioner  will  seldom  be  so  misled;  he  will  not  conclude  that, 
because  the  prominent  symptoms  of  hepatic  disease  may  have  disap- 
peared, such  disease  does  not  exist ;  he  will  still  dread  its  presence, 
will  act  as  if  it  did  exist,  and  will  even  succeed  at  last  to  detect  it, 
amid  the  obscurity  which  for  a  time  veiled  it  from  his  view ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  too  generally  supposed  by  pathological  writers,  that 
the  morbid  changes  detected  in  the  liver  in  deaths  from  dysentery 
have  been  present  not  only  from  the  commencement  of  the  dysenteric 
symptoms,  but  have  actually  caused  them,  although  the  affection 
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of  the  liver,  and  the  morbid  state  of  its  secretion,  had  escaped  the- 
detection  of  the  practitioner.  This  inference  I  hesitate  not  to  con- 
sider as  entirely  Tinwarranted,  both  bj  the  symptoms  characterising 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  manner  in  which  morbid 
actions  may  be  induced  in  organs  so  intimately  related  as  are  the 
liver  and  bowels. 

The  view  which  I  am  disposed  to  take  of  the  subject  is  this :  irri- 
tation induced  in  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  large  bowels,  so  as  to 
become  productive  of  increased  action  of  the  alimentary  tube,  elicits 
a  greater  determination  and  quicker  circ\ilation  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  supplying  this  part  of  the  economy,  and,  consequently,  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  in  the  portal  vessels  of  the  liver  is  thus" 
occasioned.  If,  at  the  time  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the  liver 
be  either,  in  a  state  of  simple  congestion,  or  accumulations  of  bile 
in  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  an  increased  flow,  generally 
of  acrid  or  otherwise  morbid  bile,  is  thereby  produced,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  even*  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  organ 
supervenes.  But  eten  when  neither  congestion  nor  morbid  accu- 
mulations of  bile  are  present,  thus  predisposing  to  inflammatory 
disorder  of  the  liver,  and  heightening  the  affection  of  the  bowels, 
the  increased  flow  of  blood  in  the  portal  vessels,  necessarily  pro- 
ceeding from  the  determination  to  the  alimentary  tube,  will  tend  to 
cause  an  augmented  secretion  of  bile,  which  may  also  be  possessed 
of  acrid  properties,  and  further  increase  the  original  disorder  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  large  bowels. 

It  seems  also  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  acciunulations  of 
faecal  materials  in  the  bowels,  which  so  frequently  are  productive 
of  the  simple  form  of  dysentery,  tend  occasionally  to  vitiate  the 
mass  of  blood  conveyed  into  the  vena  portce,  and  in  this  manner 
to  favour  the  supervention  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion 
and  of  the  liver  itself.  During^the  retention  of  excrementitious 
matters  in  the  prinia  «£a,  a  part  of  thepmost  probably  is  absorbed, 
carried  into  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  must  consequently  circulate 
through  the  liver,  furnishing  the  materials  for  a  morbid  state  of  the 
bile,  and  being  also  causes  of  irritation  to  the  secreting  texture  of 
ihe  organ.  Hence  may  arise  either  disordered  f^inction  or  struc^ 
tural  disease;  and  even  occasionally  both,  which  will  aggravate  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  large  bowels,  and  even  promote  the 
extension  of  disease  along  the  whole  intestinal  mucous  surface. 

Whether  inflammatory  irritation  may  be  propagated  along  the 
mucoils  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  common  and  hepatic 
ducts,  to  the  liver  itself,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide.    That  such 
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extenskm  of  disease  is  Bot  kapossiblei  may  be  granted ;  but  tokifer 
tbat  it  actually  takes  place,  and  tbat  tbe  iuflitanc^  o(  di9fiased  liver 
supervening  to  dysentery  aire  g^sially  owing  to  tbe  propi^gi^ion  oi 
inflammatory  action  in  this  particulair  'veay,  is  aaa  in&r«Dce  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  what  is  usually  observed  in  pa9$  ntortem 
eliminations  of  this  disease. 

Considering)  therefore,  that  hep^iiip.  .disordw  SDperveniiig  to  dy-. 
sentery,  and  becoming  complicated  wiU^i  it^  is  gepeially  induced  in 
the  manner  now  point(^d  out,  the  usefia^ij  of  not  only  watebing  for 
the  supervention  of  ^bis  Ciomplic^tion,  but  also  for  the  adoption,^ 
early  in  the  dysenterio;  disease*  of  those  m^asure^i  which  shall  most 
effectually  prevent  it,  must  be  apparent  tP  eveiy  one. 

During  the  progress  not  only  of  dysentery  but  also  of  by^atitis,. 
it  will  occasionally  be  observed,  that  the  one  ^iffeptiop  supervenes 
to  the  other,  disappears  for  awhile,  and  then: returnSp  Thus,  during^ 
hepatitis,  dysentery  will  sotuetimes  take  place,  disappear  after  two 
or  three  days,  the  hcipatic  disease  becom^g  nl)or^  aQule,  and  again 
return  in  an  a^ravated  fprm.  In  such  ius^uces  the  dyBienterio 
affection  must  be  considered  as  entirely  symptomatic.  Thu^^  also^ 
during  the  progress  of  dysenteiy,  hepatic,  disepute  ^ometinies  erioces. 
itself, — the  dysenteric  disorder  either rbecpmipg^fomawbat  ^leviated 
pr  being  for  a  time  altogether  removed,  but  &£t^^w^xda  retuxning 
^d  accompanying  the  hepatic  disease  to  its  termination.  Such 
cases  can  only  be  viewed  as  cpmpUcajtions  of  the  affections  under 
consideration ;  disorder  of  the  one  oj^u  in4ucing  that  of  th^  other, 
and,  when  thus  induced,  being  somewhat  modified  iu  character  by 
the  secondary  affection.  But  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  one 
disease  is  removed,  or  even  much  alleviated,  upon  the  supervention 
of  the  other ;  on  the  contrary,  the  increaseid  viol^ice  of  the  one 
rather  absorbs  the  sensibility  of  the  system,  abstracts  it  fromihose 
parts  where  it  is  naturally  in  a  \iifia.  degree,  and.  where  its  mprjbid 
excitement  is  less,  and  thus  render^  disease  esi^isting  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly when  not  so  severe,  and  seated  in  a  less  sensible  organ,, 
much  more  difficult  of  detection  by  the  practitioner. 

On  many  occasions,  also,,  practitioners  will  find  in  warm  climates,^ 
and  particularly  in  India,  that  during  convpdescence,  either  from 
dysentery  x>i  from  hepatitis  in  their  simple  fonniEi,  exposure  to  any 
of  the  exciting  causes  of  thqse  maladies  will  produce  one  of  three 
consequences  ;**^ither  a  return  of  the  original  disease,  or  an  attack 
of  a  disorder  intimately  allied  to. it,  or  bpth.  Thusj  if,  during  con* 
valescence  from  hepatitis,  the  patient  be  exposed  to  the  x^ght  air, 
or  is  imprudent  in  his  diet  and  regimen,  he  will  eHh^.ex|>erience  a 
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leiapseW  the  hepatic  affecdon,  or  be  seized  wkh  djneiitery  ;  or,  in 
addition  to  a  retnm  of  the  H?er  complaiDty  dyaanteiy  may  be  in- 
duced, and  both  disorden  proceed  pari  passu^  each  tending  to 
a^iravate  the  other.  The  aame  obserration  eqnally  applies  to  con- 
valescence firom  dysentery,  hepatitis  being  fireqnenUy  produced  in 
a  similar  manner^  and  appearing  either  alone  or  conjointiy  with  a 
return  of  the  dysenteric  ^sease. 

In  many  of  the  more  chronic  cases  of  hepatic  dysentery,  the 
bowel  affection  supervenes  as  a  symptom  of  the  morbid  ^mctiona 
and  oi^ganic  ehanges  of  the  liver  consequent  upon  active  disease. 
Tbis  result  is  most  frequentiy  observed  to  follow  upon  the  organic 
ehanges  of  the  liver  alrea^  described.  But^  indepatdeotiy  of 
being  connected  with  those  more  remarkable  stnictufal  changes,  the 
dysenteric  aflhction,  especially  in  its  more  chronic  states,  is  fre- 
fuentijTconjoined  with  a  torpid  state  of  the  hepatic  functions,  with 
an  impaired  and  morbid  secretion  of  bile,  and  with  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete obBtruction4>f  this  function.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  dysen- 
tery complicated  with  hepatic  disease,  that  tiie  dysenteric  affection 
is  found  ^related  to  every  iotm  of  disorder  of  the  liver  which  has 
passed  in  review,  whelAier  functional  or  structural ;  and.that  the 
more  acute  states  of  dysentery  are  generally  connected  with  the 
moi9  active  affections  of  the  liver,  and  the  chronie  affections  of  the 
bowels  with  oiganic  changes  of  this  organ,  and  an  impaired,  viti- 
ated, or  obstructed  secretion  of  bile. 

In  those  oases  of  chronic  dysentery  where  the  secretion  of  bile  Is 
much  impaired  or  entirely  obstructed,  the  process  c^  chylification 
is  very  imperfectly  perfimned,  and  the  alimentary  matters,  during 
their  passage  through  the  bowels,  enter  into  combinations  of  an 
irritating  nature,  and,  duriqg  their  remora  in  the  laige  bowels,  occa«> 
sioB  a  morbid  excitation  of  these  viscera. 

-  Dysentery  sup^vening  to  disease  of  the  liver  constitutes  the^r^l 
form  of  complication.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  extent  of 
disease  is  generally  apparent,  unless  the  primary  affection  of  the 
Uver,  in  which  tiie  dysenteric  disorder  originates,  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner,  or  the  patient  has  ddayed  to  resort  to  me- 
dical  aid  before  the  bowel  affection  has.  taken  place.  In  order, 
however,  to  ascertain  this  point,  the  medical  man  should  inquire 
into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  should  look  particularly  f<Nr  those 
ngns  whfeh  are  ^characteristic  of  the  differentforms  of  inflammation 
of  the  int^nal  structure  of  the  liver :  having  ascertoined  ibe  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  tiiese,  the  nature  of  the  disorder  will  be  evident 

•In  tke^ectrndfoimk  of  ^complication,  via.  when  the  affection  of 
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the  liver  supervenes  to  dysentery,  the  a£fection  of  the  bowels  has 
generally  been  of  a  longer  or  shorter  standing,  and  has  commenced 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  early  stages  of  the  simple  dysentery ; 
for  as  hepatic  dysentery  is  nothing  else  than  the  complication  of 
disease  of  the  liver  with  disease  of  the  bowels,  the  symptoms  mark- 
ing this  complication  cannot  exist  untiLboth  organs  become  affected. 
But  as  this  association  of  morbid  action  is  very  frequent,  the  appear-* 
ance  of  dysenteric  symptoms  should  lead  the  practitioner  to  inquire 
attentively  after  the  disorder  of  the  hepatic  organs ;  and,  if  this  dis^ 
order  be  not  present,  to  prevent  its  supervention  by  the  early  em- 
ployment of  decided  measures^  and  to  watch  for  those  signs  whicb 
indicate  its  supervention. 

When  the  complication  of  disease  constituting  hepatic  dysentery 
takes  place  in  a  more  immediate  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  affection  of  both  organs  is  nearly  coeval,  many  of  the-symptoms 
described  as  characterising  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  will  generally  be  observed,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned as  pathognomonic  of  simple  dysentery.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  hepatic  disorder  is  very  difficult  of  detection ;  and  of 
the  many  signs  by  which  it  is  characterised,  but  few  perhaps  may 
be  present,  and  these  may  not  always  be  such  as  can  implicitly  be 
relied  upon.  The  observations  already  offered  on  the  history  of 
inflanunation  of  the  liver,  if  attentively  studied,  will  assist  in  de- 
tecting the  particular  complication  of  disease  now  under  considera- 
tion ;:  and  to  these  I  must  refer  the  reader,  as  introductory  to  a 
clear  conception  of  the  present  subject. 

In  many  cases  of  hepatic  as  well  as  of  simple  dysenteiy,  the 
patient  presents  for  a  day  or  two,  many  of  the  symptoms  particu- 
larised in  the  section  on  the  premonitory  signs  of  disease ;  but  this 
is  not  uniformly  the  case.  The  countenance  is  often  pale,  the  skin 
cold  with  horripilation,  sickness,  and  loss  of  appetite,,  and  a  dis- 
ordered^ costive,  and  irritative  state  of  the  bowels.  The  patient 
often^  at  the  same  time,  complains  of  a  sense  of  qhiUiness,  coldness 
or  uneasiness  in  the  back  aod  lumbar  region,,  running  down  th« 
sacrum,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  anus,  with  griping  pains  through 
the  abdomen.  These  symptoms,  however^  seldom  fall  under  the 
observation  of  the  practitioner^  unless  he  makes  it  a  duty  to  inquire 
particularly  into  the  condition  of  the  men  under  his  charge  during 
health ;  for  it  is  not  generally  until  the  phenomena  pathognomonic 
of  simple  or  complicated  dysjentery  are  fully  developed,  that  medical 
advice  is  sought  after.  In  those  cases  of  hepatic  dysentery  in  which 
the  complication  is  immediate,  or  disease  nearly  coeval  in  both, 
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Gigans,  the  premonitory  signs  now  noticed  are  often  well  marked,  the 
griping  pains  extend  through  the  abdomen  and  hypochondria,  and 
are  sometimes  attended  with  vomiting,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  op- 
pression at  the  prsecordia,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  slight  dyspnoea. 

At  the  conunencement  of  this  particular  form  of  the  disease,  and 
generally  following  the  above  symptoms,  the  alvine  dejections  be- 
come frequent,  and  at  first  are  usually  copious,  but  morbid,  both  in 
colour,  consistence,  and  odour.  At  this  period  they  are  very  sel- 
dom either  mucous  or  bloody,  but  they  are  generally  very  dark, 
crude,  and  offensive.  As  the  disease  advances,  they  vary  daOy, 
but  are  generally  green,  bottle-green,  greenii^  brown  or  black, 
mixed  with  venous  blood ;  sometimes  slimy  and  wateiy,  with  a 
greenish  frothy  slime  on  the  surface ;  rarely  clay-coloured,  and  not 
unfrequently,  espeoially  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  worst  cases, 
reddish  brown,  oohre-like,  or  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  with  blood 
more  or  less  intimately  diffused  through  it  The  motions  vary  in 
frequency  and  in  character,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  treatment  adopted.  There  is  generally  urgent  tenesmus 
present,  with  scalding  of  the  anus,  and  often  prolapsus  ani.  The 
calls  to  stool  are  more  frequent  during  the  night,  and  attended  with 
more  or  less  irritative  fever  and  restlessness.  Sometimes  the  blood 
is  so  very  intimately  mixed  with  the  other  matters  forming  the 
alvine  evacuations,  that  it  must  have  proceeded  either  from  the 
superior  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  from  the  liver  itself. 
But  diis  is  an  appearance  observed  chiefly  in  the  far  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  also  the  evacuations  often  resemble  the  wash- 
ings of  raw  meat,  and  present  nearly  similar  characters  to  those 
marking^  the  last  period  of  the  simple  form  of  the  disease.  The 
urine  is  generally  in  very  small  quantity,  high-coloured,  muddy, 
and  evacuated  usually  with  pain  and  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  this  state  of  the  alvine  excretions,  the  patient 
generally  complains  of  a  fixed  pain,  weight  or  imeasiness,  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  on  pressure,  and  frequently  extending 
to  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  beneath  the  right  scapula.  There 
are  usually  also  present  tension,  and  a  sense  of  pressure  at  the  hypo-* 
cbondrium,  with  anxiety  at  the  prascordia,  fits  of  dyspnoea,  occa- 
sionally pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  or  in  the  chest,  with  a  dry,  teas^ 
ing  cough,  headaoh,  giddiness,  sickness  at  stomach,  sometimea 
vomiting,  and  great  depression  of  spirits.  The  pidse  is  generally 
accelerated  and  irritable,  especially  towards  night. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  various  in  different  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  in  different  cases :  in  the  early  stages  it  is  generally 
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white,  excitedy  and  covered  mih  a  |(dlowiah  fm.  Aa  tbe  disease* 
advances,  the  tongue  either  becomes  dry,  ckaiiy  smootfa,  red,  and 
lobulated,  or  excited,  dry,  and  covered  at  the  root,  particttiarly  with 
a .  dark  crust.  The  skin  is  sometimes  dry»  hajrsh,  and  of  a  dirty 
appearance;  occasionally  it  is  covered  with  a^ieasy  per^iration^ 
and  copious  sweats  often  oecur  through  the  advanced  periods  of  the 
disease.  There  are  also  finequent  thirst,  and  great  desire  of  cold 
fluids.  In  .other  respects,  the  progress  of  hepatic  dysentery  is 
much  thjB  same  as  the  simple  form  of  disease  already  described  > 
but  it  presents,  ii^  general,  a.greater  jrange  or  vaiaety  of  phenomena 
in  differoit .  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  case,  in  different  stages  of 
the  malady. 

When  the  dysentery  commences  in  the  simple  form  idready  no^ 
ticed,  and  after  continuing  in  this  form  for  several  days  at  last 
draws  the  liver  into  a  state  of  disease,  the  symptoms  .re£errible  to 
this  viscus  are  often  very,  obscure.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  exdubed, 
and  sometimes  encrusted  with  a  dark  fur ;  the  palse  irritable  and 
quick;  thfepatientis  very  despondent  apd  restless,  especially  during 
the  night ;  the  stools  are  continually  changing  Uieir  appearance, 
being  sometimes  green,  slimy,  and  streaked  with  blood;  at  other 
times  pale,  clay^ooloured,  and  yeasty,  and,  as  the  disease  advances^ 
of 'an  ochrey. appearance,  or  of  a  reddish*}»rown  oolour,  as  if  ,iati- 
mately  mixed  with  blood,  which  had  ^tber  passed  ficooi  the  extieme 
capillaries,  of  the  liver,  into  the  biliary  ducts,  or^firom  theffineBii» 
sui&ce  of  the  small  intestmes.  In.  cases  of  this  description,  the 
functions. of  vthe  liver  are  greatly  impaired,, as  well  as  vitiated,  and 
the  vital  enei^gy  of  the  organ  in  a.great  measuise  gone.   . 

In  hepatic;  dysei^ry  .the  .pulae  islsometimes  irr€^gidar  and.  even 
intermitting,  and  occasionally  it,  betrays  but  little  derangement  UQtil 
evening,  when  it  is  sharper  and  mare  aficelexated.  The  eouatenance, 
besides  being  expressive  of  suflBbring,  and  exIremeLy  anxious,  is 
sconetimesappanendy  deficient  in  Ufe,  and  the  animal,  heat  below  the 
natural  standard.  This  is  particularly.' observable  in  second  attaoks 
of  this  form!  of  ^  dysentery,  which  are  always  very  dangerous.  The 
anxious  expression  of  ihe  countenance  iaiftfequently  gi>9at,  when  the 
state  of  the  pulse  is  but  little  d^ierent  from  that  of  health.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  appearance  of  the  countenance  is  more  to  be 
eonfided  in,  as  truly  evincing  the  state  of  £soirder,:than  the  pulse, 
which^  even  in  ihe  worst  ca^es,  a&ea  indicates,  pavticnlarly  in 
respect  of  frequency^,  but  little  danger  up  to  iixe  last  .stage  of 
esaslence. 

in  th^usoie  ehfoniciuamplesfof  the  faepatieidjr8entery,iespecialljf 
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m  those  connected  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  pundesat  mft<tor  siot 
nnfiequentlj  finds  its  way  into  the  alimentary  canal,  from  adhesions 
of  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  liver  to  some  part  of  the  tube,  or 
ihroDgh  the  medium  of  the  ducts.  In  suchcasesy  the  purulent  din- 
charge  will  readily  be^detected  in  the  evacuations ;  and  this  oircum-* 
stance,  with  the  phenomena  selatiBg  to  it,  will  farther  elucidate  the 
particular  nature  and  extent  of  disease.  Abscess  of  the  'liver,  how- 
ever,  may  discharge  itself  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  yet  escape 
notice,  from,  the  i|lt^n|Ue  admixture  of  the  matter  dischaiiged  from 
the  ahscesa  with  the  contents  of  the  howek  rendmng  the  deteotios 
of  it  in  the  motions  more  difficult. 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  dysentery  are  more 
mild  :  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  not  severe,  if  at  all  complained  of. 
Little  or  no  pain  is  felt,  even  upon  pressure,  in  the  course  of  the 
colon;  but  the  alvine  evacuations  are  always  more  or  .less  unna- 
tural, and  prejsent  appearances  either  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  \>ile, 
or  of  a  deficient  or  obstructed  secretion  of  this  fluid.  The  calls  to 
stool  are  also  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  acute  cases ;  but  there  are 
present  great  debility,  depression  of  spirits,  and  sinking  of  the 
powers  of  life,  particularly  in  those  who  have  heen .  addicted  to 
intoxication. 

In  re£fpect  of  the  symptoms  .marking  the  usual  terminations y  or 
most  remarkable  cxrganic  changes,  pf  the  qoniplicated  dysenteiry,  I 
have  nothing  &rther  to  ofier  than  what  has  been  stated  in  the  pre* 
vious  section,  and  in  the  sections  onXliseases  of  the  Liver.  H^pa.. 
tic  dysentery,  besides  terminating  in  a  similar  manner  to  simple 
dysentery,  often  terminates  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally originates  in  it.  The  phenomena  charaotehsing  this  oc- 
currence  have  been  already  detailed ;  but  when  abscess  takes  place 
from  disease  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  consequent  upon  dy-sen-^ 
tery,  its  supervention  is  generally  obscure,  and  ofl;en  escapes 
detection  .altogether  until  the  purulent  matter  is  observed  in  the 
dejections^  or  discovered  hypost-mor^m  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  diflerent  terminations^  therefore,  of  the  simple 
dysentery  already  described,,  the  complicated  form  of  disease,:pre- 
sents  also  the  usual  appearances  of  morbid  structure  of  the  Uver, 
especially  abscess,  and  lesions  of  a  chronic  kind.  The  signs  ;cha- 
ract^ristic  of  the  terpiinations  of  simple  dysentery  mark  the  sup^- 
vention  of  aimilar  changes  in  the  con^)Ucated  affection  also,  and 
are  equally  to  be  confided  in  as  abatis  oi  prognosis  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  dieiease.  In  shorty  the  practition^  must  deduce  his  prognosis 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  ehftiacteriatio  of  the  pvc^gress 
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and  terminations  both  of  hepatic  disease  and  of  the  simple  form  of 
dysentery,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  one 
affection  are  associated  with  those  of  the  other.  The  signs  marking 
the  progress  and  terminations  of  both  affections  are  already  before 
the  reader :  it  will  be  his  duty  to  watch  them  cerefuHy,  and  to  form 
his  opinion  from  their  nature  and  relations,  remembering  always 
that  the  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  one  affection  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  being  still  more  unfavourable  if  associated  with  similar 
phenomena  of  the  other;  and  more  especially  if  both  the  series  of 
local  signs  are  attended  with  urgent  symptoms  of  constitutional 
disturbance  and  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life. 

Sect,  III. — On  the  Causes  of  Dysentery. 

The  consideratiom  already  given  to  the  subjects  of  malaria,  o  f 
climate,  and  of  diet  and  regimen,  in  warm  climates,  as  causes  of 
the  most  prevalent  diseases,  renders  it  superfluous  to  enter  upon 
them  on  this  occasion  further  than  to  point  out  their  very  powerful 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease  now  under  consideration. 
The  extent  to  which  dysentery  prevails  amongst  the  natives  of 
Europe,  particularly  European  troops,  in  warm  climates,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  published  abstracts  of  the  official  returns,  and 
from  the  returns  given  in  my  "  Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India.*' 
In  all  the  provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  dysentery  is  most 
prevalent  at  the  commencement,  during,  and  for  some  time  after, 
the  rains;  showing  the  powerful  influence  of  season,  and  the  causes 
contingent  on  season,  in  the  production  of  this  disease. 
■  Of  dysentery  as  well  as  of  fevers,  it  may  be  confidently  stated, 
that  all  situations  productive  of  terrestrial  emanations,  or  malaria, 
and  which  furnish  exhalations  from  the  decay  of  animal  and  vege- 
table productions,  under  the  operation  of  a  moist  and  hot  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  always  occasion  dysentery  in  the  predisposed 
subject ;  and  that  the  seasons  of  an  intertropical  country,  in  which 
a  moist  state  of  the  air  is  conjoined  with  the  greatest  daily  range  or 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  are  those  that  are  generally  most 
conducive  to  the  generation  of  this  disease. 

The  greater  prevalence  of  dysentery  amongst  the  male  than 
amongst  the  female  sex,  has  been  observed  by  the  majority  of 
writers  on  this  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  temperate  climates.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  dysentery  of  warm  climates. 
This  arises  chiefly  from  the  greater  and  more  frequent  exposure 
of  males  to  its  exciting  causes,  and  to  the  partial  immunity  from 
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ibflammatory  affections  of  the  laige  bowels^  resulting  from  regularity 
in  the  periodical  dischaige  of  the  female.  When  dysentery  attacks 
this  sex,  it  usually  proceeds  from  morbid  accumulations  in  the 
bowels,— an  occurrence  too  frequent  among  females  of  all  classes. 

Hecent  comers  to  a  warm  climate  are  more  disposed  to  dysentery 
than  long  residenters,  notwithstanding  their  possession  of  greater 
tone  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions,  and  a  sounder  state 
of  the  liver;  and  this  disposition  is  heightened  in  proportion  to 
the  youth  of  the  individual.  I  consider  that  the  period  of  life  ex- 
tending from  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  the  epoch  of  existence  at  which 
Europeans,  particularly  recruits,  arrive  in  India,  is  that  most  pre- 
disposed to  intertropical  dysentery ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is 
more  prevalent  at  this  age  than  at  any  other,  imder  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  exposure  to  its  exciting  causes.  Doubtless,  much 
may  be  imputed  to  the  imprudencies  which  mark  this  period  of  life, 
but  they  are  not  altogether  sufficient  of  themselves  to  account  for 
the  greater  prevalence  of  this  malady,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  presented  itself  at  this  age,  without  imputing 
something  to  the  predisposition  possessed  by  the  European  con- 
stitution to  be  affected  by  dysentery,  after  migration  to  a  warm 
climate  early  in  life. 

The  form  of  dysentery  to  which  new  comers  to  a  hot  climate  are 
liable,  is  generally  less  complicated,  more  acute,  but  more  manage- 
able, if  treated  early  and  decidedly,  than  the  form  of  disease  most 
frequently  attacking  older  residenters.  The  former  class  of  the 
community  is  more  subject  to  the  acute,  uncomplicated  dysentery ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  more  liable  to  the  comphcated  form  of  disease, 
more  particularly  to  the  complications  of  dysentery  with  affections 
of  the  liver  and  with  fevers. 

Dysentery  is  more  or  less  an  inflammatory  disease  in  almost  all 
cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  in  which  it  occurs  in  warm  cU- 
mates.  But  there  is  a  very  wide  range  in  the  nature  of  the  states 
both  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual  and  condition  of  the 
bowels  in  which  the  inflammatory  action  supervenes.  In  the  recent 
visitor  of  a  warm  climate,  or  in  the  robust  and  healthy,  the  inflam- 
matory action  is  characterised  by  tone,  is  acute  or  phlogistic,  and 
supervenes  early  in  the  disease,  even  although  it  may  not  be  said  to 
originate  it«  In  the  weak,  debilitated  European,  or  in  the  native  of 
the  country,  the  inflammatory  action  is  devoid  of  tone,  is  more 
limited  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel,  more  frequently  super- 
venes to  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  bowel  from  a  morbid  state  of  the 
secretions  poured  into  it,  either  from  the  collatitious  viscera  or  from 


itb  own  surfkce,  and  is  mOTe  prontf-to  nm  iiifto  tdcerotidny  witbout 
evinckig  acute  symptoms,  than  in  tlie  robust  and  riecent  visitors  of 
fbe  climate.  The  disposition  to  inflammatory  ^ease  of  th<6  bowels 
is  great  amongst  this  latter  class  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
ivbieh  vasenlar  plethora  is  present,  and  to  the  peculiarity  of  eonsti- 
tatk)n  with  which  it  may  he  conjoined ;  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
attack  generally  depends  upon  the  previous  soundness  of  the  frame 
and  tonicity  of  the  animal  fihre,*— circuihstances  possessed  in  tbe 
highest  degree  by  those  who  are  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  but 
which  gradually  disappear  before  a  prolonged  residence  in  an  inter- 
tropical country. 

The  same  series  of  changes^  taking  place  in  the  animal  economy, 
from  a  change  of  residence  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate,  fevour- 
ingthe  production  of  disorders  of  the  bthaiy  functions,  seems  also 
to  promote  the  supervention  of  disease  of  the  bowels.  This  latter 
eflect  may  arise  from  the  morbid  condition  of  the  biliary  secretion  : 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  an  acrid  state  of  the  bile  will 
both  irritate  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  imperfectly  per- 
form its  office  of  changing  the  chyme  into  healthy  chyle.  The  re- 
sult of  this  will  be,  that  the  imperfectly  digested  chyme  will  undergo 
those  changes  which  its  elements  are  chemically  disposed'  to  enter 
into  under  the  circumstances,  particularly  as  respects  temperature 
and  fluidity,  in  which  they  are  placed ;  that  they  will  form  combi- 
nations of  an  unhealthy  and  consequently  irritating  nature,  and 
heighten' the  morbid  effects  produced  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
bile ;  and  thus  one  species  of  disorder  will  produce  another,  which, 
in  its  turn,  will  heighten  and  perpetuate  its  antecedent,  until  dysen- 
teric disease*  is  fully  developed. 

Another  powerful  predisposing  influence  in  the .  production  of 
dysentery  arises  out  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  pas- 
sage to  a  warm  climate.  During  the  voyage  to  India,  both  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  former  especially,  generally  enjoy  too  rich  and  sti- 
mulating a  diet  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Amongst  sailors,  who  have  the  active  duties  of  the  voyage  to 
employ  them,  the  resulting  evils  are  not  so  remarkable  as  amongst 
soldiers  and  passengel's ;  fbr  the  duties  of  the  former  promote  the 
exceming  functions  of  the  body,  and  prevent  vascular  fulness  and 
accumulation  in  the  bowels  from  taking  place  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  amongst  the  latter.  Persons  in  the  voyage  to  India,  soldiers  more 
particularly,  are  placed,  during  four  or  five  months,  in  circum- 
stances the  most  calculated  to  generate  a  liability  to  disease  upon 
dieir  arrival  in  that  country.    The  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
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food,  flieir  too  liberal  afiowance  of  spirituoiiB  liquors^  and  the  want 
of  exercise  durmg  the  whole  of  this  period,  tend  most  decidedlj  to 
generate  a  plelhorlo  state  of  the  Vascular  system,  to  increase  the  ex- 
citabihtj  of  the  fiervons  system,  to  augment  the  rigidity  of  the 
animal  fibre,  and  thereby  to  give  a  phlogistic  diathesis  to  the  con* 
stitution  generally.     These  circumstances  thus  produce  a  state  of 
system  the  most  liable  to  becoihe  affected  by  the  prevalent  diseased 
of  warm  climates  generally,    particularly  fevers,  dysentery,   and 
hepatitis,  soon  after  the  £urope»i  has  arrived  in  an  intertropical 
country,  and  been  exposed  to  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of 
these  maladieii.    But  there  is  another  circumstance  superadded  to 
the  above^  daring  the  voyage  out,  tending  to  -heighten  their  in- 
fluence^  and  to  occasion  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  more 
e^)ecially  its  acute  and  uncomplicated  form :  I  allude  to  the  costive 
state  of  the  bowels,  to  which  passengers  by  sea  are  particularly 
liable,  and  the  accumulation  of  faecal  matters  which  consequently 
forms  in  tfaecseeom  imd  colon,  irritating  those  viscera,' or  disposing 
them  to  irritation  a»  soon  as  the  frame  is  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  common  exciting^  causes  of  the  disease.    That  numerous  cases 
of  dysentery  ori^nate  in  this  way,  and  indeed  commence  very  fre- 
quently with  the  characteristic  signs  of  morbid  accumulation  in  the 
large  bowels^  has  been  a  matter  of  daily  observation  in  my  practice 
amongst  recraits  and  persons  recently  arrived  in  India.    In  addition 
to  this  also,  the  season  when  persons,  especially  recruits,  arrive  in 
India,  is  frequently  that  at  which  the  exciting  causes  of  disease  are 
most  numerous  and  energetic  ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  soon  after  their  arrival,  are  veryoften  highly  injurious, 
and  such  as  directly  occasion  the  disease  now  under  consideration. 
Amongst  the  predisposing  causes  of  dysentery,  the  most  powerful 
undoubtedly  are  those  states  or  functional  disorders  of  the  large 
bowels  which. have  been  already  considered,  particularly  accumu- 
lations of  faecal  matters  in  the  colon,  and  morbid  elongations  and 
displacements  of  parts  of  this  viscus.     Indeed,  these  may  sometimes 
be  considered  as  iixe  |n*ecursors  of  the  disease.   Disordered  function 
of  the  liver,  attended  either  with  a  redundant,  a  vitiated,  or  an 
impeded  secretion  of  bile^  also  ^quently  disposes  to  an  attack  of 
dysentery  on  some  occasions,  as  well  as  directly  excites  it  in  others. 
It  is  frequently  observed  supervening,  in  the  course  of  or  during 
convalescence,  from  fevers  of  every  type,  especially  after  those  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  liver  have  been  seriously  deranged.' 
When  dysenteiy  takes  place  during  convalescence  from  fevers,  or 
soon  after  ^recovery  from  them,  or  when  it  is  conseqirent  upon 
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affections  of  the  digestive  and  collatitious  viscera,  it  gehefally 
arises  from  exposure  to  the  night  air,  to  wet  and  moisturCy  and 
from  errors  in  diet  and  regimen :  these  causes  being,  as  it  were, 
efficient  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  whilst  Ihe  previous 
malady  had  disposed  the  system  to  their  influence.  The  inter- 
tropical practitioner  will  often  have  occasion  to  remark,  particularly 
during  his  mihtary  duties,  that  when  a  patient  is  dischaiged  from 
hospital  at  an  early  stage  of  convalescence  from  fever  or  hepatitis, 
he  returns  in  a  few  days,  either  with  a  relapse  of  his  former  disease, 
or  with  dysentery ;  but  most  frequently  with  the  latter,  especially 
if  attention  have  not  been  paid  to  his  comfort  in  sleeping  and  to 
warm  clothing,  upon  his  removal  from  hospital  into  barracks, 
during  the  comparatively  cold  nights  which  prevail  in  some  parts 
of  India  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  or  if  he  has  indulged 
in  that  bane  of  the  European  soldier — the  intoxicating  liquors  of 
the  country. 

A  frequent  disposing  cause  of  dysentery  among  the  natives  of 
India  is  a  weakened  state  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions, 
more  particularly  when  this  state  proceeds  from  a  deficiency  of 
wholesome  and  nutritive  food.  Under  such  circumstances,  dy* 
sentery  generally  commences  with  symptoms  of  great  debility^ 
especially  in  respect  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach ;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  this  cause,  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  greater 
humidity  and  more  noxious  terrestrial  exhalations  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  particularly  if  these  causes  be  conjoined  with 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  night-air,  dysentery  assumes  amongst 
them  an  epidemic  character,  and  is  attended  with  a  much  greater 
mortality  than  among  Europeans.  In  the  natives  of  India,  also,  I 
have  remarked  a  greater  disposition  to  the  disease  in  those  subject 
to  rheumatism;  and  whilst  in  them  it  generally  proceeds  from  the 
same  causes  which  produce  rheumatism,  namely,  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  and  of  weather,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  it  has 
evidently  alternated  with  this  afiection  on  some  occasions,  and  in 
others  supervened  immediately  upon  the  disappearance  of  the 
rheumatic  affection  from  the  extremities  or  large  joints. 

The  prevalence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  natives 
of  India  may  have  some  influence  in  the  production  of  dvsenteiic 
attacks;  and  yet,  when  we  consider  the  frequent  existence  of  those 
parasitical  animals  amongst  them,  and  the  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  of  dysentery,  excepting  from  the  circumstances  just 
now  alluded  to,  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  great 
power.    The  comparative  immunity  of  the  natives  from  dysentery 
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iwems  to  be  enlitely  the  result  oi  constitution  and  their  modes  of 
Tiviqg.  The  ftmctions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  are,  under  their 
ocdinarj  circttmstaacea  of  life,  less  disposed  to  disorder,  and  seldom 
acted  upon  by  those  exciting  causes  to  which  Europeans  expose 
themsdves.  They  are  also,  firom  the  nature  of  their  organisation^ 
leas  jubject  to  inflammatory  affections ;  whilst  acute  disease,  par- 
ticularly dysentery,  more  rapidly  exhausts  the  powers  of  life,  and 
thus  frequently  assumes  an  adynamic  or  putrid  character  in  the 
natives  of  India.  Thb  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  be 
jnade  the  guide  of  practice  amongst  this  particular  class  of  the 
communily. 

Amongst  the  mimefoiQaeMnHn^  causes  of  dysentery  to  which  the 
£uibpeaQ  .soldier  is  liable  in  India,  there  is  none  whose  influence  is 
so  marked  as  indulgence  in  the  intoxicating  liquors  of  the  country. 
The  sick-list  o£  a  regiment  is  invariably  increased  after  pay-day, 
when  the  men  have  the  means  of  this  indulgence  in  their  power ; 
and  the  consequence  is  generally  an  attack  of  dysentery,  proceeding 
commonly  from  the  excitement  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  derangement  of  the  biliary  and  other 
secretiug  functi<»is,  occasioned  by  these  beverages.  When  the 
soldier  becomes  excited  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  is 
utterly  iodiffer^t  to  all  the  consequences  of  exposure  to  the  ^direct 
jtays  of  the  sun,  to  the  cold  dews  and  condensed  exhalations  of  the 
night ;  and,  negligent  of  the  necessary  protection  from  currents  of 
air,  and  fogs,  and  rain,  he  often  exposes  himself  to  each  of  those 
causes  of  disease,  sleeping  sometimes  in  the  open  air  and  upon  the 
damp  ground,  without  .any  substance  intervening  sufficient  to 
protect  him  firom  the  chilling  influence  of  the  cold  damp  earth  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  compazatively  cold,  moist,  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere  on  the  other.  Thus,  the  powers  of  life  experience 
.GoIl8|Me  bom  the  exhausting  effects  of  excessive  stimulus,  and  the 
ufluence  of  depressing  agents  brought  into  immediate  operation 
4m  the  frame;  whilst  the  Mi  of  temperature  and  the  moist  air 
eo^ibine  with  ihe  exhausted  powers  of  the  system  to  produce  deter- 
aiination  of  the  fluids  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  to 
internal  <»*gans,  more  particularly  to  the  bowels  and  liver, — the 
viscera  which  have  been  excited  aud  otherwise  disordered  by  the 
liquors  tiiat  have  been  the  mea^s  of  occasioning  such  banefiil 
exposures. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  exposure 
to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
monsotDn,.  and  during,  as  well  as  for  some  tinius  after,  the  rains,  the 
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vicissitudes  of  weather  are  very  great  *  and  in  many  situations, 
particularly  in  the  more  interior  and  highly  elevated  parts  of  India, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  ranges  nearly  forty  degrees  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  frequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  circulating  fluids  are  determined 
copiously  to  the  surface  of  the  hody ;  and  this  external  flow  of  the 
circulation  is  generally  promoted  by  the  duties,  more  or  less,  which 
are  performed  by  all.  During  night,  the  terrestrial  exhalations 
which  have  been  carried  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  dews  and  fogs ;  and  these,  combined 
with  the  great  fall  of  temperature,  chill  the  exhausted  frame,  and 
throw  the  great  mass  of  the  circulating  fluids  upon  those  internal 
organs  which  are  disposed,  either  from  the  constitution,  habits,  or 
negligence  of  the  individual,  to  disease. 

The  hurtful  influence  of  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  is  also 
frequently  heightened  by  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  and  proper 
places  for  sleeping.  Beposing  upon  the  ground  without  tiie  re^ 
quisite  bedding  is  not  imusual ;  and  to  this  circumstance  many 
cases  of  dysentery  amongst  troops,  particularly  when  on  service  or 
in  encampments,  are  always  to  be  traced.  Inattention,  also,  to  the 
changing  of  wet  clothes,  or  the  inability  of  doing  so,  either  from 
the  services  in  which  soldiers  may  be  engaged,  or  from  the  want  of 
requisite  apparel,  is  amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  disease. 

These  exciting  agents  often  produce  other  diseases  as  well  as 
dysentery ;  but  this  latter  malady  is  most  frequently  the  result  of 
those  causes  amongst  troops  on  actual  service  in  a  warm  and  un- 
healthy country,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  rivers,  canals,  and  places  abounding  witii  emana- 
tions from  the  decay  of  aiilmal  and  vegetable  matters.  When 
troops  are  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  localities,  dysen- 
tery generally  becomes  extremely  prevalent,  and  often  assumes  cha- 
racters of  a  more  or  less  malignant  nature, — a  circumstance  that 
seems  to  be  promoted  by  the  presience  of  animal  matter  in  the  exha- 
lations which,  with  other  causes,  combine  to  generate  the  disease. 
This  was  remarked  particularly  in  the  expedition  to  Java.  The 
cases  of  dysenteiy  which  occurred  and  were  treated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Batavia,  where  the  country  is  low,  moist^  and  abounding  with 
putrid  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matters^  exposed  to  a  hot  and 
close  atmosphere  generally  assumed  a  malignant  character^  and 
speedily  terminated  in  ulceration  and  sphacelation  of  the  large 
bowels. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  both  the  water  and  the  food 
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yfith  which  troops  are  supplied^  particularly  on  foreign  service',  in 
warm  climates,  are  such  as  promote  the  operation  of  the  endemic 
causes,  or  at  least  promote  their  influence  in  the  production  of  this 
disease,  in  preference  to  fever ; — ^many  of  the  causes  already  parti- 
cularised heing  such  as,  in  some  constitutions,  would  have  pro- 
duced fever,  if  the  quality  of  the  water  and  of  the  food  had  not 
determined  their  operation  upon  the  howels,  assisted,  no  douht,  in 
many  cases,  hy  the  predisposing  causes  already  mentioned,  and 
particularly  hy  accumulations  of  morhid  matters  in  the  caecum  and 
colon. 

I  have  frequently  remarked  the  very  powerful  influence  of  brack- 
ish water,  and  water  which  has  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time 
shut  up  from  the  air,  and  in  a  stagnant  condition,  and  particularly 
water  taken  from  marshes,  in  the  production  of  dysentery.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  frequency  of  this  disease  amongst  the  crews  of  ships 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  unwholesome  nature  of  the  water, 
acquired  by  being  long  kept  excluded  £rom  the  air  in  wooden  casks. 
Water,  imder  such  circumstances,  especially  river-water,  soon 
acquires  a  putrid  and  very  offensive  smell,  becomes  thick  and 
muddy,  and  abounds  with  animalculse. 

Food  of  a  bad  quality  is  often  equally  injurious  to  the  frame,  and 
generally  operates  its  baneful  effects  by  either  disposing  the  system 
to  attacks  of  dysentery,  or  by  directly  exciting  this  disease.  The 
flesh  of  unhealthy  animals  is  particularly  apt  to  produce  very  severe 
dysenteric  affections;  and  sickly  animals,  especially  sheep  and 
bullocks,  are  actually  killed  on  many  occasions  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  and  officers  to  procure  the  most  wholesome 
animal  food  for  the  men.  -I  have  often  had  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  the  use  of  fresh  pork  has  been  productive  of  dysentery, 
not  in  solitary  cases,  but  upon  a  very  extended  scale.  When  the 
Madras  European  regiment  was  stationed  at  Wallajahbad,  dysentery 
became  alarmingly  prevalent  in  it ;  and  after  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion into  the  cause,  it  was  at  last  found  that  the  practice  of  eating  fresh 
pork  at  breakfast  was  general  amongst  the  men,  although  prohibited 
by  the  standing  orders  of  the  regiment.  These  orders  were  strictly 
enforced  on  bringing  the  £Eicts  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  and 
the  disease  ceased.  Swine,  particularly  in  the  East,  are  the  dirtiest 
-  feeding  animals,  living  generally  upon  putrid  flesh  and  other  offen* 
-sire  matters. 

Amongst  recent  visitors  of  a  warm  climate,  the  use  of  unripe  or 
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of  too  much  fhtit  'is  frequently  an  ^citing  csiate  of  dyBentetj. 
iPruit  acts  both  bjr  irritating  the  mucots  isiutfkce  cf  the  «lixicieiitary 
canal,  and  by  disposing  the  other  matters  tvceivted  into  die  stomsfch 
to  entefr  into  unwholesome  and  irritating  combinations,  wiiichif  ^e 
laige  bowels  be  already  disposed  to  disordery  either  from  the  acca* 
inulation  of  faecal  matters  or  morbid  secretions,  excite  4iiis  di^posi. 
tion  into  action. 

Djisentery  is  generally  mucli  less  prevalent  during  dry  and  hot 

weather;  but  it  is  generally,  >^hen  observed  tmder  such  bircnm* 

stances,  much  more  frequently  associated  with  disease  of  the  liver 

than  when  it  proceeds  from  cold  and  moistiire.    Tims^  dysenterjr  is 

not  so  frequent  in  the  soul^rn  piK)Vfni;ea  of  the  Indian  petmisiilA 

and  on  the  Coromi^«l  <soast  bis  it  is  in  many  of  the  more  nprtheily 

"provinces  and  on  the  Mals^ar  coast;  but  in  ^e  former  it  ts  waove 

generally  complicated  wilh  affections  of  the  liver,  whilst  in  the 

latter  it  supervenes  fnore  frequently  as  the  sequela  of  fevers,  and 

is  not  unfVequently  associated  with  disease  <of  both  the  liver  atid 

trpleen,  but  less  often  than  in  ^e  southern  provinces. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  the  production  of  ^fsentery,  afe 
well  as  of  fevers,  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  whilstit  hfts  bean 
contended  for  by  many  very  experienced  writers  cm  the  diseases  of 
Bidia,  it  has  been  denied  by  others,  particularly  by  those  who  have 
bad  little  or  no  means  of  judging  of  the  qnestion.  That  dysenteiy 
and  fever  are  both  ^bs^rved  to  supervene  in  a  m«nner  well  ealott«- 
lated  to  authorise  ^  belief  in  sol-lunar  influence,  cannot  be  denied 
by  any  experienced  practitioner,  or  close  observer  6f  the  diseases 
oif  India.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  «ven  the  most  «ealons  sup^ 
porters  of  this  opinion  mean  to]^contend  thbt  this  pretatence  of  <U»- 
ease  at  particular  periods,  ccntespoiiding  to  new  or  full  moon, 
residts  from  any  direct  influenoe  of  this  plaaiet,  btit  from  die  viois- 
situdes  which  generally  take  place  in  the  physical  elenents  by 
which  the  human  specie  is  stcrmunded  aiid  influenced* 

On  the  subject  also  6f  the  infeistioas  nature  of' dyeeat^,  m«oh 
has  been  advanced.  As  Ihe  ^sease  is  met  with  in  wsrm  dimates, 
itiseldt^  Or  never  plx>ves  CMtagious.  I  know  oi  no  instaaoe  in 
which  it  bas  proved  itself  «uch  in  Inc^A.  lius,  doubtless,  is  owing 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  warm 
countries,  to  the  causes  whence  it  most  frequently  springs,  and  to 
the  free  ventilation  and  attention  to  cleanliness  whiofa  are  always 
'observed  when  numerous  casqs  of  this  disease  are  admitted  into 
hospitals.  Although  it  appears  both  endemically  andepidnttoallj,. 
under  circumstances  favoumble  to  its  prevalence,  yet  no  moqid- 


vocal  case  of  cpwwiiiniifffttioo  of  ib(^  imme  $rom  one  person  to 
anoth^i  who  has  otot  beea  aabjecled  to  tjie  oau3e«  wbeace  it  uauaUy 
proceedst  has  been  Batiafactonty  made  out  ia  India,  dmiog  mj 
practice  in  that  oountry.  I  do  not  deny,  however,  tha4  under 
oirGuxastaQcea  of  crowding  (ogethej;  of  the  sid^  want  of  venlik<- 
lion,  and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  or  when  it  is  oompjijcated  with 
typhoid  and  malign^t  fevers,  it  will  not  evince  this  property : 
indeed,  that  it  should  evince  it,  is  conformable  to  the  laws  which 
seem  to  influence  the  human  economy ;  and  is  only  an  example  of 
the  activity  of  one  of  the  causea  which  I  am  convinced  is  amongst 
the  moat  influential  in  product  the  disease,  namely,  putrid  ani- 
m»i  CPiaBfttions  floating  in  a  warm,  stagnant,  and  mooat  atmo« 
q>bertw 

The  influence  of  other  diseases  in  producing  dysaitery  should  not 
be  altogethw  oveikoked,  especially  aa  some  of  them  often  termi* 
nate  in  the  pathological  state  which  is  efficient  of  the  dysenteric 
disorder.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of  the  various  types  of  fever, 
of  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh^ 
dysenteric  disease  not  unfiequently  supervenes.  As  the  sequela 
of  ^ver,  dysentery  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  here  the 
eonneeUon  of  metrUd  action  may  be  readily  traced.  Aa  £ur  as  ob* 
fl^rvation  of  the  ph^Mimflna  and  progress  of  the  fevers  of  warm 
diipates,  wAjH^i  mariem  examinations  of  fatal  cases,  enable  me 
to  offer  an  opinion,  I  conceive  that  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ah- 
menti^  canal,  particulsjriy  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  is  a^ 
fected  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  these  diseases;  and  that  if  this  aflec- 
jdon  of  lbe*digestive  mucous  surface  be  not  inflammatory  at  its  com- 
mencemnut,  it  soon  ^ssumeci  this  state  in  its  progress,  and  occasions 
those  appearances,  as  displayed  by  necroscopic  research,  which  are 
Wiuformly  viewed  as  being  either  essentially  inflammatory,  or  the 
usual  Qousequences  of  inQammation,  Such  a  condition  of  the 
superior  par^  of  the  alimentary  canal  existing  in  fever,  it  only 
rsqoirea  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  sur- 
&ce  to  that  part  of  it  lining  the  laige  bowels,  to  generate  dysentery ; 
aad  thus  due  complication  of  dysenteric  symptoms  with  fever,  or 
their  supervention  as  the  sequelae  of  fever,  is  readily  explained. 

Amongst  the  natives  of  India,  and  old  European  residentera  in  the 
dimate,  dysentery  frequently  supervenes  to  the  healing  of  chronic 
nleera,  partioulavly  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  the  disappear- 
«ice  of  eruptions  from  the  external  surfece.  The  reciprocating 
mflucnce  of  states  of  the  external  surfaoe  upon  that  of  the  bowels,  is 
paarticnlarly  remarkable  in  all  the  dark-skinned  tribes;  and  this 
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influence  is,  in  some  d^ee,  attended  to  and  promoted  by  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  attention  paid  by  them 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  state  of  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  and 
the  means  which  they  habitually  adopt  of  moderating  its  excess  and 
of  preventing  its  suppression,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  of* 
the  unfrequency  of  dysentery  amongst  them. 

Dysentery,  it  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  advanced 
respecting  its  causes,  is  very  frequently  met  with  as  a  sporadic 
disease,  proceeding  chiefly  from  morbid  accumulations  in  the  large 
bowels,  and  from  the  irritation  which  morbid  secretions  and  other 
matters  occasion  in  these  viscera, — ^from  the  use  of  the  noxious 
intoxicating  liquors  of  the  country,— ^from  vicissitudes  of  season, 
weather,  and  temperature, — ^from  deficient  or  inappropriate  clothing, 
— ^from  a  want  of  beds  and  cots,  and  sleeping  on  the  groimd  and  in 
tents, — ^from  exposure  to  the  night  dews,  to  moisture,  cold,  or  to 
wet,  particularly  -after  great  heat,  exertion,  ,fatigue,  and  copious 
perspirations, — ^from  the  use  of  bad  water  and  unwholesome  food, 
— and  from  frequent  exposure  to  heavy  rains,  accompanied  with 
fatigue,  insufficient  nourishment,  and  want  of  warm  clothing. 

When  observed  as  an  endemic  disease,  dysentery  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  marshy  localities,  and  from  the  various  circumstances 
already  noticed  as  being  productive  of  malaria,  or  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  exhalations, — from  the  use  of  im wholesome  water, — 
and  from  peculiarities  of  climate,  particularly  a  climate  generally 
-characterised  by  great  heat  and  moisture  during  the  day,  with  com- 
paratively cold  nights  and  evening  fogs  and  dews. 

The  epidemic  occurrence  of  dysentery  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  general  character  of  the  seasons  during  which  it  is  prevalent. 
A  season  which  furnishes  the  exciting  causes  above  particularised 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  especially  during  circumstances  which  are 
favourable  to  their  operation,  as  &tigue,  unusual  exposure,  deficient 
or  improper  food,  want  of  the  requisite  protection  from  vicissitudes 
of  weather  and  of  temperature,  may  be  considered  as  that  which  will 
favour  the  prevalence  of  dysenteiy  in  an  epidemic  form.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  those  more  evident  causes,  there  seems  generally  to  be 
present  some  very  efficient  influence  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere itself,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  recognised  in  respect 
of  its  nature,  although  sufficiently  manifest  in  its  efifects-s  this  influ- 
ence is  probably  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  electricity 
existing  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  what  the  particular  electrical  states 
are,  which  appear  to  favour  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  an  epi- 
demic form,  when  assisted  by  the  usual  predisposing  and  exciting 
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causes  of  tbe  disease,  have  not  been  ascertained,  nor  have  they 
come  sufficiently  within  the  range  of  observation ;  indeed,  no  satis- 
factory attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  render  them  matters  of 
experiment  and  research.  A  change  in  the  electrical  states  of 
the  atmosphere  is,  in  some  degree,  related  to  the  unusual  preva- 
lence of  certain  maladies,  and,  on  some  occasions,  to  those  condi- 
tions of  the  seasons  which  favour  the  production  of  disease ;  but  in 
what  this  relation  between  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere  and 
disease  exists  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

Sporadic  cases  of  dysentery  occurring  amongst  recent  comers  to . 
a  warm  climate  generally  present  signs  of  active  inflammation, 
with  a  tendency  to  extend  itself  to  the  more  external  coats  of  the 
bowel ;  whilst  cases  supervening  amongst  debilitated  persons  and 
those  who  have  resided  long  in  a  warm  climate,  or  in  the  natives 
of  the  country,  offer  more  of  the  signs  of  an  erysipelatous  state  of 
inflammatory  action,  or  a  combination  of  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  large  bowels  with  deficient  power  of  the  system, 
and  with  extension  of  disease  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small 
intestines.  This  latter  state  is  particularly  prevalent  in  cases  pro- 
ceeding from  endemic  or  epidemic  causes  and  influences,  as  from 
localities  abounding  with  exhalations  from  tmimal  and  vegetable 
matters  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  from  moist,  warm,  and  close  con- 
ditions of  the  air ;  whilst  the  phlogistic  form  of  disorder  is  more  the 
result  of  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  exposure  to  currents  of  air, 
and  errors  in  diet  and  regimen,  amongst  the  young,  plethoric,  and 
previously  healthy. 

When  dysentery  supervenes  with  the  erysipelatous  characters,  it 
may  run  its  course  as  rapidly  as  the  more  phlogistic  form ;  but  it  is 
attended  with  less  painful  symptoms,  with  fever  of  a  lower  type, 
and  with  greater  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  and,  consequently, 
with  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  and  sphacelation :  although 
more  silent,  and  apparently  less  violent,  it  is  quite  as  active  a9 
respects  its  progress,  much  more  insidious,  less  imder  the  control 
of  medicine,  and  consequently,  much  more  dangerous,  than  when 
attended  with  symptomatic  inflammatory  fever. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  be  perceived  that  dysentery 
is  essentially  an  inflammatory  disease, — the  inflammatory  action  of 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  bowels  in  some  cases  being  coeval  with 
the  dysenteric  symptoms,  in  others  supervening  rapidly  to  them, — 
characterised  frequently  by  the  acute  or  phlogistic  state ;  and  as 
often  by  a  rapid  exhaustion  or  deficiency  of  power,  and  with  low 
adynamic  fever ;  and  in  every  case  accompanied  with  an  irritative 
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abtion  of  the  musctilftr  coat  of  tbe  large  bowels,  with  an  ii 
afflux  to,  and  discharge  of  fluids  from^  their  internal  sur&ce,  and 
retention  of  faecal  matters  in  the  caecum  and  cells  of  the  colon, 
untU  they  are  dissolved  or  broken  down  by  the  serous  fiuidspoured 
out  and  passing  around  them. 

Such  is  my  view  of  the  nature  of  shnple  dysentery,  and  of  die 
condition  of  the  large  bowels  productive  of  dysenteric  symptoms, 
when  either  proceeding  from,  or  associated  with,  disease  of  the 
liver  and  with  fevers.  When,  however,  the  dysenteric  aflfectioa 
supervenes  either  to  hepatic  disease  or  to  fevers,  or  is  associated 
with  them,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  more  partien* 
larly  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  generally  presents  also  marks 
of  inflammatory  action  as  Well  as  that  of  the  large  bowds,  but  to 
a  much  less  extent. 

The  hepatic  form  of  dysentery  is  commonly  observed  amongst 
those  who  have  resided  for  some  time  in  a  warm  climate,  who  have 
suffered  from  hepatic  disorder,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  aflections  of  the  stomach,  and  who  have  been  addicted  to  spi- 
rituous  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Hence  it  chiefly  occurs  amimgst 
the  European  soldiery  in  India ;  and,  although  not  the  most  preva- 
lent disease,  is  the  most  destructive  to  which  they  are  liable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  simple  dysentery  is  met  with  most  frequently  in 
recent  comers  to  a  warm  climate,  and  in  the  natives  of  the  country, 
amongst  whom  hepatic  disease,  particularly  of  an  acute  or  structural 
kind,  is  rarely  observed.  < 

Amongst  the  natives  of  India,  the  simple  dysentery  is  the  form 
generally  observed,  the  liver  being  but  little  disposed  to  inflamma- 
tory action  in  them.  Dysentery,  when  it  occurs  in  this  class,  pre- 
sents but  few  of  the  acute  characters,  except  amongst  the  more  ro- 
bust and  better  fed,  and  the  natives  of  the  higher  provinces  and 
more  northerly  latitudes,  and  then  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease;  and  even  amongst  them  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  chiefly  of  the  erythematic  kind,  being  confined  to  the  nnicoQs 
surface,  and  terminating  in  ulceration  or  sphacelation,  without  any 
acute  or  painful  symptoms.  In  them  also  the  disease  soon  exhausts 
flie  energies  of  life,  and  assumes  the  adynamic  form,  requiring  a 
restorative,  tonic,  and  an  astringent  mode  of  cure. 

Whether  occurring  as  a  iq>oradic,  endemic,  or  epidemic  disease, 
^—whether  affecting  theEuropean  or  native  conBtitution,-*-or  whether 
assuming  the  simple  or  complicated  form,— dysentery  seldom  super- 
venes as  the  efiect  of  the  operation  of  a  single  cause :  generally  two 
XHT  more^f  the  exciting  causes  act  with  more  or  less  activity,  and 


are  asfflrted  by  thoae  wUcb  prediiqpose  ibe  fieaixie  to  their  influence, 
in  tbe  generaticm  of  the  disease.  V^  £reqttently»  in  addition  to 
the  prediafx>8ition  arising  from  plethora^  &tigue,  or  loaded  state  of 
the  large  bowels,  and  a  deranged  eonditibn  of  the  alvine  aecretioost 
seyeral  of  the  common  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  such  as  in* 
toziGationy  exposuie  to  tbe  night  air,  weadng  wet  or  damp  clotbesy 
insuffici^it  dotbingy  slsepiQg  on  tbe  ground,  and  unwholesome 
foody  act  in  conjunction;  and  thus  the  predisposing  and  exiting 
causes  may  be  variously  combined,  according  .to  the  very  numerous 
circumstances  in  which  individuals  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  to  the  various  contingencies  of  locality,  weather,  season, 
and  temperature,  to  whicb  they  may  be  exposed. 

Sect.  IV.— 0»  Morbid  Appearances  in  Case^  of  Dysentery. 

The  appearances  marked  upon  the  examination  of  &tal  cases  of 
dysentery,  deserve  the  greatest  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  practice  most  likely  to  be  ser- 
ficeable  in  its  early  stages,  before  the  structure  of  the  large  bowels 
is  deranged  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  duration  of  li&.  In 
those  cases  which  terminate  fatally,  in  tbe  most  rapid  manner, 
sphacelation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bowel  has  generally  supervened, 
leaving,  however,  portions  of  the  internal  surface  either  entire  in 
structure,  altbough  actively  inflamed,  or  studded  with  ulcerations 
in  various  stages  of  their  progress^  From  the  condition  of  tbe  least, 
changed  portions  of  the  bowel,  we  may  infer  the  probable  state  of 
the  parts  most  disorganiBed  before  structural  change  took  place, 
especially  as  such  change  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  inflam* 
matory  acticm  actually  observed  in  tbe  parts  of  the  mucous  surface 
which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  it,  either  in  ccmsequence  of  the 
inflammation  supervening  at  a  r^oooter  period  of  the  disease,  or 
being  of  a  less  acute  character. 

Hence,  as  may  be  expected,  we  find,  upon  the  examination  of 
hksX  cases  soon  after  death,  tbe  effects  of  the  disease  rather  than  the 
disease  itself.  But  as  these  effects  are  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  inflammation,  and  as  inflammation,  in  all  its  stages  and  with  all 
its  usual  effects,  is  uniformly  observed,  the  inevitable  and  only  in- 
ference whicb  can  be  deduced  from  tbem  is,  that  the  disease  con- 
siBts  of  inflammation  of  tbe  mucous  surface  oi  the  laige  bowels,  and 
tiiat  our  method  of  cure  should  be  devised  wilb  a  view  of  removing 
this  stale  as  well  as  the  causes  whicb  tend  to  perpetuate  it. 

It  is  extaremely  i«obable  that  the  inflammatory  action  has  bee? 
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occasioned  by  some  irritating  cause  lodged  in  the  prima  via^  in-* 
ducing  simple  irritation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  capillary  vessels 
and  exhalants  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  bowels,  or  by  other 
eauses  acting  upon  the  body  from  without,  and  producing  a  deter- 
mination of  the  circulating  fluids  to  the  same  situation,  and  a  similar 
condition  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  whatever  way  it  may  originate,  there 
6an  be  no  doubt  that  inflammatory  action  is,  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease  especially,  almost  coeval  with  the  dysenteric  character 
of  the  stools ;  and  the  treatment  which  is  founded  upon  this  view 
will  generally  be  the  most  successflil  in  combating  this  disease  as  it 
is  observed  in  warm  climates.  But  whether  dysentery  originates  in 
simple  irritation,  attended  with  increased  exhalation,  and  terminat- 
ing in  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  bowels, 
or.  consists  of  inflammation  of  this  surface  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  solved  hj  post  mortem 
examinations.  Both  these  pathological  states  may  be  present  in 
different  cases,  and  may  depend  upon  the  causes  producing  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  constitution  of  the  individual  afiected:  from  their 
nature  they  may  be  expected  to  produce  analogous  symptoms,  am 
such  as  we  observe  generally  to  characterise  the  commencement  of 
dysenteric  affections. 

Omentum, — This  part  is  frequently  inflamed,  owing  evidently  to 
the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  peritoneal  surfece  of 

■  _ 

the  large  bowels,  and  thence  to  this  part»  Sometimes  it  adheres, 
through  the  medium  of  coagulable  lymph,  to  the  more  superficial 
convolutions  of  the  bowels,  at  other  times  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  even  to  both :  more  irequentiy  it  is  drawn 
up  irregularly  to  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  occasioually  it  seems 
wrapt  close  up  to  this  part  of  the  large  bowel.  Sometimes  it  is 
drawn  to  one  side,  and  adheres  both  to  the  colon  and  to  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  These  appearances  are  the  more  marked,  if  the 
ulcerations  in  the  large  bowels,  have  perforated  the  bowel,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
thereby  producing  general  peritonitis ;  and  when  the  dysentery  has 
been  complicated  with  hepatic  disease. 

Large  Intestines, — Sometimes  these  viscera  present  no  external 
marks  of  disease  to  a  superficial  observation,  yet  they  will  be  found 
extensively  disorganised  when  Jaid  open.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
their  apparently  healthy  condition  externally,  that  we  so  frequently 
have  been  furnished  with  accounts  of  a  natural  state  of  the  large 
bowels  having  been  observed  in  dissections  of  fatal  cases  of  dysen- 
tery.    The  inference,  to  my  mind,  upon  reading  Quch  accounts,  is 
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tkat  the  indiyiduals  who  fornished  them  have  not  inspected  the  seat 
of  the  disease  which  they  had  heen  attempting  to  investigate,— an 
error  of  very  common  occurrence  in  post  mortem  examinations  of 
the  condition  of  the  intestines ;  for,  although  the  colon  may  not  be 
remarkably  diseased  in  its  external  surface,  it  generally  presents, 
on  a  close  examination,  one  or  more  of  the  following  states :— It  is 
more  or  less  distended  with  flatus — the  colour  of  its  surfiice  is 
Tarious  in  different  cases,  and  the  shades  di£fer  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  bowel.  Upon  grasping  the  viscus,  and  running  the 
fingers  along  it,  a  different  feeling  is  communicated  to  the  touch  in 
distinct  parts  of  it :  at  one  place  it  is  thickened  and  doughy,  in 
another,  thin  and  membranous.  In  one  part  the  general  shade  of 
colour  externaDy  is  a  bluish-gray ;  in  another,  a  greenish-blue :  in 
one  case  it  is  verging  to  purple ;  in  another,  it  is  pink:  sometimes 
it  is  obviously  inflamed  in  its  serous  covering,  the  capillaries,  dis- 
tended with  blood,  running  in  all  directions,  and  forming  a  close 
reticulum  in  its  sur&ce ;  occasionally  the  colour  of  the  sur&ce  is 
quite  natural,  and  the  peritoneal  covering  possessed  of  its  natural 
diaphanous  appearance* 

The  shades  of  colour  presented  by  the  caecum  and  colon  exter- 
nally, although  frequently  depending  upon,  or  having  some  relation 
to,  the  states  of  the  internal  coats  of  these  viscera,  yet  sometimes 
have  no  such  dependence :  thus  I  have  observed,  in  cases'  where  the 
peritoneal  surface  was  the  most  pale,  the  internal  or  mucous  surface 
of  the  bowel  was  most  deeply  diseased,  of  the  darkest  colom-,  and 
either  sphacelated  or  extensively  ulcerated.  In  other  cases,  where 
this  viscus  was  externally  of  the  deepest  colour,  varying  in  some 
parts  from  a  brick-red  to  a  reddish-brown  or  deep  purple,  the  in- 
temal  surface  has  sometimes  presented  less  than  usual  marks  of 
disease  in  those  situations.  Hence,  although  the  colour  of  the 
bowel  externally  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion existing  internally,  yet  no  such  connexion  should  be  necessarily 
expected. 

Displacements,  elongations,  and  unnatural  convolutions  of  the 
colon,  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  dissection  of  dysenteric 
cases.  These  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  it  may  be  further 
observed  that  they  are  generally  connected  with  some  degree  of 
relaxation  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  which  draw  the  colon 
into  a  sacculated  form  when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  so  that  the 
bowel  in  those  states  seldom  presents  many  of  those  deep  circular 
folds  which  form  its  cells ;  or  they  exist  only  in  a  small  degree.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  wherein  displacements  or  elongations  of  the 


colon  have  beea  remarked,,  its  penioneal  nu£&«e  baa  been  inflBi»ed 
in  parts,  pariic«larlj  that  pcHrtioa  which  waa  diaplaced.  This  i» 
ahowa  where  ^oagukble  lymph  maj  be  seen  covecing  the  displaced 
portions,  and  connecting  their  sur&cea  either  to  each  otber  or  to 
adjoining  parts,  and  sometimes,  to  both*  Amongst  the  most  &9^ 
quent  displacements  of  the  colon  remarked,  are, — first,  a  loop  o£ 
the  sigmoid  flexure  descending  low  into  the  pelvis,  close  to,  soma-, 
times  adhering  to,  the 'urinary  bladder  and  rectu^v  <^  explaining 
the  disorder  of  the  urinary  function  remarked  through  the  progress 
of  the  diseases  second,  the  descent  of  the  transveroe  arch  of  the 
colon,  generally  towards  the  right  side,  nearly  as  low  as  the  pubea. 

SometioMa  the  caecum  and  colon  are  distended  with  a  foetid  flajbia 
thrQughout,  and  the  oaUibre  of  the  bowet  eveiy  wbece  inowwwd,  Iii» 
many  cases  the  disteusiona  are  p«rtial,some  parts  of  the  yiscus  beijcig 
mach  constricted.  The  constricted  portions  aiei  occaeionaUy  very 
small,  appearing  aa  if  a  ligature  were  obstructing  th^  canal  (^  the  in^ 
teatine.  In  other  casea  the  constriction  involves  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  the  colon*  Nor  is  this  lesion  eonfined  to  one  part  of  the  cqIoq, 
•—this  viscus  frequently  presenting  several  pacta  in  a  more  or  lesa 
constricted  state,  with  the  intervening  portions  much  distended, 
either  with  flatus  alone,  or  occasionally  with  flatus^  fecfulent  mattera, 
and  morbid  secretions.  The  distended  parts  of  the  colon  are  chieflj 
those  near  the  caeciun  and  transverse  arch,  whilst  ooostrictiona  of 
the  bowel  are  most  frequently  remarked  about  the  si^gmoid  flexure 
and  near  the  rectum :  the  transverse  arch  is  also  frequently  con- 
tracted to  a  very  great  degree,  and  this  particular  state  is  som^etime^ 
altogether  confined  to  this  part  of  the  bowel,  and  occasionally  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum  are  similarly  aSected,  Indeedf 
every  part  of  the  laige  bowels  from  the  c«!cum  to  the  veige  of  the 
anus,  ia  occasionally  fi>und  the  seat  of  contractions  as  well  aa  of 
distension^  in  the  examinadon  of  fatal  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  tlie 
constrictiona  are  present  in  every  degree,  vary  in  nupbcar  from  one 
to  five  or  six,  and  occasionally  they  are  much  more  numerousi. 

The  constrictions  in  some  cases  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of 
a  spasmodic  action  of  the  circular  fihrea  of  the  part  aSected,  owing 
to  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  internal  smrfiice;  In  other 
cases  they  seem  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  nature;  althongb  most 
probably  at  their  commenoencement  they  were  the  consequence  of 
spasm.  When  the  parts  contracted  are  also  found  extenially  in^ 
flamed,  thickened,  and  hardened,  and  in  e.semiHQartilaginous  states 
as  they  frequently  are  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  their  nature  cannot 
be  mistaken  i  and  thej^mufit  be  viewed  aa  one  of  the  weidta  of  a 


8tete  6f  iftfiteoiitifttorf  action,  or  of  acute  Infctuimgtkm  lenmnatlng 
ifi  Alt  chronic  fonn:  they  aire  also  rery  oft«i  ^  «Sbcft  of  repeated 
«ttadks  of  ihe  duteaae.  ScMetiiiiea  the  oonatrkAed  porlioiis  of  the 
hovi^l  are  remaxkaUy  infUoned  externally,  and  oooasionally  they 
present  in  4ie  penlonedl  aurface  no  v^y  evident  appearance  of  in- 
fiammatory  action ;  idthotigh,  internally,  holh  iuAanunation  and  its 
-consequences  are  present  to  a  great  ext^it.  The  nanrow  oonstric- 
tions,  as  if  from  a  ligature,  are  those  -which  least  frequently  offer 
an  iifflacmed  appearance  extemally* 

IVIien  the  constrictions  tend  nearly  to  effiice  the  canal  of  the 
howc^  the  part  ahoTe  is  usually  much  distended,  and  in  some  cases 
the  coats  nf  Ae  distended  portion  ere  lacerated,  and  the  contents 
cf  the  howdi  eflhsed  into  the  peritoneal  carity.    The  laceration 
seldom  tri&es  place  in  a  sound  part  of  die  bowel ;  it  generally  occurs, 
or  at  leatft  commences,  in  a  part  which  has  been  ulcerated  inter- 
naDy,  and  softened  by  the  existing  inflammation.     The  laceration 
of  the  distended  part  of  ^e  bowel  is  mostly  soon  foTlowed  by  the 
deatii  of  the  patient,  but  seldom  before  evidences  of  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  have  been  produced  by  the  effused 
matters,  and  the  bowels  are  glued  together  by  coagulable  lymph ; 
and  albuminous  exudations,  with  a  turbid  serum,  ^re  poured  out 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.    Sometimes  the  lacerated  portion  of  the 
bowel  is  situated  bdow  a  constricted  part     When  this  is  the  case, 
Ihere  is  always  found  a  still  more  constricted  portion  below  the  lace- 
xation,  which  is  ntuated  in  a  more  or  less  distended  part  of  the 
bowel ;  although,  alter  the  laceration  has  ta^en  place,  the  extent  of 
the  previous  distensron  t;annot  be  ascertained.     In  addition  to  the 
contractions  and  constrictions  of  the  colon,  flie  parts  thus  diseased 
may  be  still  fkrlher  deranged :  they  may  be  very  closely  adhering  to 
adjoining  viscera,  or  pressed  upon  by  parts  morbidly  distended ;  or 
tEey  may  ibrm  veiy  sharp  toms  and  convolutions;  tending  still  fur- 
ther to  obstruct  their  canals ;  or  they  may  be  encumbered  by  kige 
eifdsions  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  their  external  surface,  fbrming 
bands  or  artMcitd  ligatures  in  the  processes  of  condensation  and 
adventitious  organisation,  which  these  effusions  often  experience 
when  life  is  prolonged  for  any  considerable  time  after  they  first  take 
place. 

When  the  inflannnation  of  the  internal  coats  of  Ae  bowel  has 
"proceeded  exterpally  so  as  to  implicate  the  peritoneal  covering, 
post  mortem  examinations,   if  performed  rttfficiently  early  after 

death,  generally  disclose  the  external  -surface  of  the  large  bowds  in 
ti  Slate  of  high' vaseularity;  sometimes  of  a  deep  pink  hue,  at  other 
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times  of  a  reddish'-brown,  and  occasionally  with  sig^s  of  congestion 
as  well  as  of  arterial  action,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowel  then 
having  a  purple  appearance.  In  addition  to  these,  the  adjoining 
surfaces  are  glued  together  by  a  thin  coating  of  coagulable  lymph ; 
OjT  considerable  masses  of  this  substance  are  effused  and  partially 
organised,  generally  between  the  duplicatures  of  the  bowel,  and  in 
the  angles  formed  in  its  course  in  the  abdomen.  The  intervening 
parts  of  the  external  surface  are  often  not  much  changed  in  colour: 
the  tint  is  sometimes  more  deep,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less 
unnatural,  marking  considerable  disorganisation  of  the  internal 
tunics  of  the  bowel ;  and  occasionally  there  are  distinct  clots  of 
coagulable  lymph  upon  the  surface,  sometimes  pointing  out  the 
situation  of  an  internal  ulceration,  which  had  nearly  m^de  its  way 
to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bowel.  In  some  instances  the 
ulcerations,  when  they  have  proceeded  thus  far,  rise  like  the  variolous 
pustule  on  the  surface  of  the  intestine. 

In  addition  to  adhesions  found  between  the  caecum  and  colon, 
between  different  parts  of  the  latter  viscus,  or  between  it  and  the 
rectum,  the  colon'  is  very  frequently  connected  by  means  of  cdagu- 
lable  lymph,  of  a  more  or  less  firm  consistence,  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  spleen,  small  intestines,  or  to  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes;  and  these  adhesions  are 
sometimes  complicated  with  distensions  of  the  bowel,  or  with  con- 
strictions such  as.  have  been  described,  or  with  both  in  the  same 
case.  The  appendix  vermiformis  is  generally  involved  in  the 
morbid  changes  affecting  the  caecum ;  and  the  appendiculce  epu 
pUnecR  are  diminished  in  size,  and  have  a  gelatinous  appearance. 
The  colon,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  lost  its  divisions  into 
numerous  cells ;  and  it  presents  a  more  or  less  uniform  surface, 
with  thickenings  and  a  lacerable  state  of  its  coats. 

Having  described  the  external  appearances  presented  by  the 
large  bowels,  in  examinations  of  dysenteric  diseases  after  death,  I 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  remarkable  changes  which  are 
observed  in  the  internal  surface  of  these  viscera ;  and  shall  then 
enumerate  those  lesions  of  adjoining  viscera  which  are  usually 
detected  in  the  more  complicated  forms  of  dysentery. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  first  stages  of  inflammatory 
action  cannot  be  expected  to  be  found  upon  dissee.tion,  unless  when 
supervening  secondarily.  The  earliest  morbid  change  which  is  dis- 
closed by  examination  after  death  is  a  very  bright  red-colour  of  the 
mucous  sur&ce,  from  a  minute  injection  of  its  capillaries.  This  is 
.only  observed  in  parts  of  the  bowel :  the  inflammatory  action,  which 
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is  here  at  its  acme,  hayings  in  some  portions  of  the  viscus,  occ&«. 
sioned  abrasions  of  the  mucous  coat ;  in  others,  terminated  in  ulcer- 
ation ;  and  in  some  parts  in  sphacelation.  The  most  uniformly  red 
colour  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  csecum,  colon,  and  rectum,  ob« 
served  in  dysenteric  cases,  has  seldom  or  ever  been  devoid  of  ulcer- 
ation  in  some  one  of  its  stages.  Those  portions  of  the  internal 
surface  which  are  deeply  inflamed  are  often  deprived  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  a  considerable  extent :  sometimes  the  mucous  coat  is 
detached  merely  in  a  small  space,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
sixpence ;  the  edges  of  the  still  adhering  portion  being  somewhat 
elevated  and  irregular,  but  always  deeply  inflamed,  uqless  the  parts 
have  lost  their  vitality  altogether,  and  become  sphacelated,  which  is 
frequently  the  case.  Sometimes  a  great  number  of  these  small 
abrasions  of  the  mucous  coat  is  formed :  at  other  times  only  one  or 
two.  This  detachment  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  seems 
to  arise  from  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  connecting  it  with  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  from 
an  effusion  of  fluid  underneath,  thus  depriving  the  mucous  tunic  of 
its  connexion  with  the  parts  from  which  it  derives  its  vitality ;  and 
hence  it  sphacelates,  and  is  thrown  off  with  the  fluids  efiused  be- 
neath it. 

When  sphacelation  supervenes  to  the  acute  inflanmiatory  state, 
and  attacks  one  or  more  of  the  tunics  of  the  bowel,  in  addition  to 
the  mucous  coat,  then  the  part  so  affected  loses,  in  a  great  measure, 
its  florid  appearance,  and  assumes  a  greenish,  greenish-brown,  deep- 
green,  or  dirty  purple  hue ;  or  it  presents  a  dark-grey  or  brownish^ 
grey  appearance.  The  transition  fropi  a  florid  red  to  these  very 
different  shades  of  colour  is  often  very  sudden ;  and  the  tints  are 
variously  disposed,  so  as  to  have  a  dotted,  streaked,  or  shaded  ap^ 

pearance. 
When  patches  of  the  mucous  surface  have,  been  detached  and 

entirely  removed  from  their  situations,  the  parts  of  this  surface 
intervening  and  still  remaining  in  their  places  may  readily  be  re- 
moved from  the  subjacent  tissue :  sometimes  they  are  already  par- 
tially separated,  admitting  a  probfi  to  be  passed  beneath  them;  and 
occasionally  their  edges  float  loosely  in  the  bowel. 

Ulceration  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  consequences  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  often  observed  in  addition  to  the  appearances  now  de- 
scribed, or  independmitly  of^hem ;  but  although  these  appearances 
are  very  often,  and,  indeed,  generally  conjoined  with  ulceration, 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  large  bowels,  or  in  some  of  its  stages, 
yet  occasionally,  an  inflamed,  excoriated,  and  sphacelated  state  of 
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tiie  mtffltHd  tuoios  of  these  viscera  is  observed,  uocompUcated  wiUi 
-any  ukerathre  process.  The  uleeratioDS  which  are  so  frequently 
observed  in  the  laige  bowels  in  dysenteric  cases  vary  very  much  in 
^^ir  character.  Sometiinea  they  iro  small  and  thickly  clustered 
together ;  oocasumally  they  ai»  large,  distinct,  ai;ui  placed  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other;  and  veiy  frequently  they  are 
small  and  nearly  oonfiuent  in  one  part,  and  large  and  distinct  in 
another  part  of  Hie  some  bowel.  In  some  cases  the  ulcerated  bowel 
presents  but  few  raarics  of  inflammatory  action,  excepting  at  the 
margins  of  the  ukers.  Occasionally  the  coats  of  the  bowel  imme* 
diately  surrounding  the  uker  are  thinner  and  softer  tban  in  the 
intervening  sound  parts ;  but  most  frequently  the  ulcerations  present 
Huckened  and  elevated  edges. 

In  those  cases  wherein  the  ulcerations  are  placed  as  it  were  in  the 
centre  of  an  elevated  and 'thickened  base,  the  disease  a^ears  to 
have  commenced  in  the  mucous  fdlicles,  and  to  have  advanced,  in 
a  chronic  form.  Sometimes  the  ulcerations,  which  are  thus  jsur- 
rounded  by  a  thickened  and  elevated  base,  present  i^earances  of 
eocuberant granulations  shooting  up  from  their  centre;  .in  other  cases 
the  ulcerations  are  sloi^hy  in  their  centres,  and  their  e4ges  of  a  very 
dark  colour.  Some  of  the  ulcerations  seem  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
irom  tiie  extension  of  the  inflammatoiy  -action  to  a  part  or  parts  of 
-tiie  sttbjaoent  cellular  tissue^  and  to  the  consequent  destruction  of 
.the  mucous  .surface  covering  the  parts  thus  affected.  As  to  the 
jutuation  of  these  ulcerations,  it  may  be  stated,  that  they  are  gene- 
4:ally  .most  remi^able,  both  in  respect  of  size  and  number,  in  the 
cncum,  and  next  so  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  rectum. 
But  the  left  arch,  ascending,  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon, 
and  indeed -every  part  of  the  large  bowels,  are  often  very  deeply 
ulcerated.  Sometimes  the  ulcerations  have  destroyed  no  more  thsii 
the  mucous  suTfiK»,  at  other  times  they  have  made  tlieir  way  to  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  bowel,  and  occasionally  they  have  entirely 
-pcrforatttd  its  coats. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  nioeratioa  of  the  large  bowels,  the  pails 
ulceraited  are  aoftened  or  more  fflable,  so  that  they  are  readily  torn 
upon  forcible  extenrion ;  and  if  the  parts  situated  between  the  uleec- 
-attons  be  inflamed,  as  they  generally  are,  they  are  also  lacerated 
with  ease.  Want  of  the  cohesion  chamcteriatic  of  heafchy  textures 
seems  to  be  generally  present  in  neady  -c^  iiMtances  of  the  disease 
acoompanied  witia  acute  inflammation^  or  any  of  its  eonsequ^ices* 

Besides  the  general  appearances  chamoteristic  (rf  inflammatoiy 
action,  or  resisting  fiofu  this  state,  which  have  be^  described,  the 
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coats  of  the  laige  bowels  seem  much  thickened.  This  is  particu: 
larlj  observable  in  the  sub-acute  and  chronic  cases  of  the  disease. 
A  certain  degree  of  tumefaction  or  fubiess  of  the  inner  coats  of  these 
bowels  seems  to  depend  upon  the  inflammatory  state,  and  to  arise 
from  the  general  injection  of  the  vessels,  and  effusion  of  fluid  in  the 
cellular  tissue  connecting  their  various  coats.  A  thickened  condi- 
tion of  the  large  bowels  is,  however,  not  uniformly  remarked  :  in 
some  few  cases  their  parietes  seem  thinner  than  they  are  even  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  ulcerated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Occasionally,  one  part  of  the  viscus  is  evidently  thinner 
than  natural ;  whilst  another  portion  is  much  thickened  and  as  if 
corrugated. 

The  colour  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  large  bowek  varies  very 
much  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  same  case.  In  some  it  is 
of  a  very  deep  red,  streaked  transversely,  and  dotted  in  parts  wi|;h 
a  darker  tint ;  the  edges  of  the  deeper  ulcers,  and  the  centres  of 
those  in  the  incipient  stages,  being  of  a  still  darker  colour.  Some- 
times, intervening  between  large  portions  of  deeply  inflamed  and 
ulcerated  colon,  the  mucous  sur&ce  presents  a  pale,  greenish-yellow 
hue,  with  or  without  small  specks  of  ulceration.  Occasionally,  the 
intensely  red  colour  is  variegated  by  the  different  shades  presented 
by  the  slight  duplicatures  and  corrugations  of  the  mucous  sur&ce 
of  the  bowel,  and  gradually  passes  into  a  yellowish  or  vermiliont- 
red,  and  thence  into  a  darker  shade,  indicating  the  transition  to  the 
sphacelated  state.  In  some  cases,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
sur&ce  of  the  caecum  and  colon  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  presentii^ 
every  d^th  of  shade  from  a  pale  grass-green  to  an  olive  colour ;  in 
some  parts  the  deeper  shades  of  green  are  interspersed  with  patches 
of  a  fine  rose-colour :  in  these  latter  the  mucous  tissue  possesses  its 
natural  organisation,  whilst,  in  the  former,  its  cohesion  and  strue- 
ture  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  in  the  first  stage 
of  gangrene. 

In  some  of  the  more  chronic  or  sub-acute  cases,  the  internal  sur~ 
&ce  is  of*  a  very  deep  reddish-brown,  passing  in  some  parts  to  a 
black  colour;  in  others  the  mucous  coat  is  of  a  very  dark  ohve 
hue,  or  of  a  deep  botUe-green,  passing  into  a  black  in  numerous 
places,  and  flnely  streaked  and  spotted  with  black,  and  sparingly 
studded  with  red  spots  and  with  fUngus-like  ulcerations.  In  some 
instances  the  ulcers  are  nearly  black,  more  particularly  their  edges 
much  elevated,  and  the  coats  of  the  bowel  in  their  immediate  vici- 
nity greatly  thickened  and  inflamed,  whilst  the  intervening  surface 
ptes^oits  every  shade  of  colour,  &om  a  pink  to  a  ro0e*colour,  scarlet, 

2  E 
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and  deep  brick-red,  and  red  streaked  with  black.  In  other  cases, 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  caecum  and  colon,  and  occasionally  of 
the  il^um  also,  is  of  a  black  hue,  interspersed  with  spots  of  a  brick- 
red  colour,  and  with  elevated  ulcers  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade  in 
the  centre.  The  colon,  in  some  of  the  more  chronic  cases,  is  of  a 
reddish-brown,  shaded  with  black,  and  studded  with  small  ulcers  of 
a  paler  colour,  or  with  larger  ones  having  an  inflamed  and  slough- 
ing base,  or  with  both«  In  other  chronic  cases,  the  internal  sur&ce 
of  the  large  bowels  is  partly  of  a  pale- violet  colour,  variously  clouded 
or  streaked,  and  passing  abruptly  into  a  deep  bottle-green :  occa- 
sionally this  latter  colour  occupies  nearly  the  whole  internal  surfec^ 
of  the  colon,  and  is  of  a  gristly  or  semi-cartilaginous  consistence .' 

When  the  internal  surface  of  the  colon  is  of  a  pale-grey  or  sea- 
green  colour,  either  with  or  without  ulceration,  an  extenuated  state 
of  its  parietes  is  occasionally  observed.  In  addition  to  these  ap- 
pearances, the  coats  of  the  bowel  are  often  torn  with  ease,  even 
•although  marks  of  inflammation,  with  the  exception  of  the  atonic 
ulcers  previously  described,  are  by  no  means  visible. 

In  some  cases,  where  inflammation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
csecum  has  proceeded  through  the  tunics  of  the  bowel,  the  cellular 
substance,  external  to  it  and  connecting  it  with  the  psoae  muscles 
and  parietes  of  the  iliac  region,  becomes  inflamed,  abscess  forms  in 
this  situation,  and  is  detected  after  death,  if  it  has  not  opened  into 
the  caecum,  and  discharged  itself  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
appendix  vermiformis,  besides  being  inflamed  externally,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  caecum  or  adjoining  parts,  is  often  internally  ulcer- 
ated, contracted  in  size,  easily  lacerated,  and  occasionally  almofft 
sphacelated. 

The  appearances  already  described  are  those  which  are  most  im- 
mediately related  with  the  dysenteric  affection,  and  which  constitute 
the  whole  organic  derangement  usually  found  in  the  simple  or  un* 
complicated  form  of  the  disease.  Those  lesions  now  to  be  noticed 
are  chiefly  observed  in  the  complication  of  dysentery  with  affections 
of  the  liver,  and  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  which  ^supervene 
either  in  the  progress  of  fevers,  or  during  convalescence  from  them. 

In  addition  to  those  lesions  of  the  large  bowels  now  described, 
the  liv^f  often  presents  some  one  of  the  various  changes  noticed  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  work,  when  the  diseases  of  this  organ  were 
the  subjects  of  inquiry.  In  the  complication  of  hepatic  disease  with 
-  dysentery,  the  association  of  structural  changes  of  the  liver  with  dis- 
organisation of  the  large  bowels  is  constantly  observed  :  it  b  this 
-eomplication  of  lesions  which  constitutes  the  true  hepatic  dysenr 
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ieiy.  When  the  liver  is  found  diseased,  in  fatal  cases  of  dysentery, 
the  small  bowels  are  frequently  diseased  also,  especially  when  the 
morbid  chauges  existing  in  the  liver  are  of  a  chronic  kind.  In 
complicated  organic  changes  of  this  kind,  it  is  presumable  that  the 
morbid  secretions  proceeding  from  the  liver  had  been  a  cause  of 
irritation  both  to  the  small  and  to  the  large  bowels,  and  that  these 
secretions  had  made  their  chief  impression  upon  the  latter  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  greater  predisposition  to  morbid  change,  arising 
from  accumulation  of  faecal  matter  in  the  large  bowels,  and  from  the 
Temora  which  the  substances  poured  into  them  generally  experience 
from  their  situation  and  structure*  The  great  irritability  which  the 
small  intestines  possess,  and,  consequently,  the  quick  passage  of 
iheir  contents  along  their  canal,— a  quickness  promoted  by  the  situa* 
tion  and  loose  connexion  of  these  viscera,-— are  circumstances  which 
are  very  influential  in  preserving  them  from  suffering  from  the  irri- 
tating effects  of  their  contents  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  the  large 
bowels,  although  by  no  means  exempting  them  from  all  disorder. 
That  they  do  suffer,  however,  in  a  veiy  marked  manner,  when  the 
liver  is  diseased  in  dysentery,  is  a  matter  which  is  frequently  shown 
hjpost  mortem  examinations ;  for  they  generally  exhibit  marks  of 
in^unmatory  action  having  existed  in  their  mucous  surfaces,  and 
sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  through  all  the  tu«ics  of  the 
intestine  to  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  may  perhaps  be  attended 
with  ulceration  of  the  inner  coats.  In  a  word,  in  cases  of  dysentery 
complicated  with  organic  change  in  the  liver,  the  small  intestines 
frequently  exhibit  appearances  of  disease  similar  to  those  described 
when  inflammation  of  these  viscera  were  treated  of. 

Besides  the  external  appearances  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
small  intestines,  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  often  extremely 
constricted:  in  some  cases  this  constriction  is  very  limited  in 
extent,  in  others  it  exists  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
intestine :  rarely,  the  constriction  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  made  by  a  ligature,  from  the  limited  space  affected. 

The  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines  is  very  frequently 
more  or  less  inflamed  in  cases  of  dysentery  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  in  conjunction  with  appearances  of  inflam- 
matory action,  ulceration  is  not  unfrequently  observed,  particularly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  at  its  termination  in  the  caecum. 
In  the  simple  form  of  dysentery,  however,  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
digestive  mucous  surface  generally  terminates  abruptly  at  the  valve 
of  thecolon,-*the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  indeed  the  whole 
pf  this  intestine,  )>eing  exempt  from  appearances  of  inflammatory 
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action.  In  some  fatal  cases  of  djsenteTy,  the  spleen  isr  foond 
diseased ;  in  others,  the  pancreas ;  and,  on  a  few  occasions,  both 
the  spleen  and  pancreas ;  and  lesions  of  these  risoera  have  not  only 
been  observed  associated  with  the  disease  of  the  large  bowels  con^ 
stituting  the  dysenteric  affection,  but  also  with  affections  of  the 
liver  and  small  intestines. 

Inflammation  and  oilargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  more 
particularly  of  those  situated  in  the  meso-colon,  are  very  frequently 
found  in  the  examination  of  Mai  cases  of  dysentery,  especially  in 
the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  subjects  who  have 
experienced  frequent  attacks.    The  morbid  states  joS  the  glands 
seem  to  proceed  chiefly  from  the  irritation  of  the  mncous  surface 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts  in 
their  vicinity  and  immediately  surrounding  them. 
>    When  the  disease  has  involved  the  serous  covering  of  liie  bowds^ 
the  mesentery  also  frequ^itly  presents  greater  vascnlaiity  than 
natural ;  and  in  some  few  cases  coagulable  lymph  has  been  foimd 
upon  its  surface,  even  although  the  ulcerations  of  the  bowels  have 
not  entirely  perforated  their  coats.    This  case  of  the  mesentery  is 
mostly  remarked  in  the  complicated  forms  of  dysentery,  and  whaa 
the  disease  supervenes  in  the  progress  of  fevers,  or  during  con- 
valescence from  them.      The.  appearances  observed  in  dysentery 
occuring  in  these  circumstances,  are  but  little  different  from,  those 
already  described.    The  small  intestines,  however,  are  generally 
more  than  usually  affected  in  such  cases^  and  very  oftai  exhibit 
ulcerations  in  various  stages  of  their  progress.  *  In  many  cases,  the 
ulceration  of  the  small  -intestines  is  attended  with  appearances  oi 
active  inflammation  of  their  mucous  surface :  in  other  cases,  the 
inflammatory  action  had  evidently  subsided  in  the  small  bowels 
soon  after  the  affection  of  the  large ;  for  small  ulcers  have  been 
observed  in  the  former^  some  having  a  cicatrised  form,  otlwrs  a 
pale  aspect,  without  evidences  of  much  increased  vascularity  of  the 
intervening  parts,  whilst  the  ctecum,  colon,  and  rectum,  were  very 
deeply  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  or  even  sphacelated.    Here  the 
succession  of  phenomena  seems  obvious:  the  febrile  disease^  in 
such  cases,  was  attended  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowds,  mark- 
ing the  disease  of  the  mucous  6ur£ice  of  the  small  intestines;  and 
as  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  large  bowels,  so  the  dysenteric 
symptoms  supervened,  and  the  disease  assumed  a  new  character. 

The  cases  of  dysentery  occurring  during  the  progress  of,  or  upon 
convalescence  from,  fevers,  sometimes  also  present  us  with  ad« 
ditional   appearances   of  disease  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  vfiten. 
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stomftch,  and  istill  more  fi^equently  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  But 
these  appear  to  be  rather  cantingent  afiGections,  and  are  not  con- 
stantly met  vidi.  The  diseased  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is 
more  umform,  but  consbts  chielQLy  of  simple  enlargement,  some- 
times with  signs  of  inflammatory  action,  and  occasionally  with  a 
serp-fMimlent-like  infiltration  of  their  rabstance  and  of  the  cellular 
tissue  BuiTOiindiDg  them :  sometimes  they  are  of  a  much  darker 
cQlour  than  natural 

The  derangement  of  the  urinary  organs  usually  accompanying 
dysentery  would  lead  us  to  ea^ct  marks  of  disease  in  them  upon 
examination  after  death ;  but  these  organs  seldom  present  much 
structural  cb^uige.  Occasionally,  however,  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  urinary  bladder  is  inflamed,  and  its  coats  contracted  and 
thickened :  sometimes  the  prostate  gland  is  somewhat  eplarged,  and 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  inflamed^— effects  evidently  proceeding 
from  the  diseased  state  of  the  adjoining  viscera. 

Sect.  V. — On  the  Treatment  of  Dysentery, 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  advantages  proceeding  firom 
the  employment  of  decided  measures  at  an  early  stage  of  the  malady 
are  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  forms  of  dysentery  which  come 
before  the  intertropical  practitioner.  The  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  consequences  which  generally  supervene  in  its  progress,  are 
such  as  absolutely  require  early  and  active  measures  in  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  not,  either  in  its  essence  or  its  tendencies,  like  unto 
many  maladies  of  temperate  climates,  which  will  frequently  bring 
about  thmr  own  cure,  if  not  materially  interfered  with.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  left  to  nature,  or  improperly  treated,  it  tends  to  the  disor- 
ganisation of  the  viscera  which  are  its  seat,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  life. 

The  observations  I  shall  offer  on  this  very  important  subject  will, 
Jmt^  refer  to  the  simple  and  acute  form  of  the  disease ;  and, 
ueondly^  to  its  association  with  affections  of  the  liver.  Those 
modes  of  cure  which  have  a  stricter  reference  to  the  chronic  state 
of  dysentery  will  be  considered  hereafter;  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dysenteric  symptoms  supervening  in  the  course  of 
■fevers  or  complicated  with  scurvy. 

FirH.  The  treatment  in  the  uncomplicated  dysentery  must,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  accommodated  to  the  period  or  stage  of  the 
disease;  and  directed  so  as  to  accomplish  certain  intentions  founded 
•upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease.     The  indications  of  cure,  which 
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we  should  propose  to  ourselves,  are  to  remove  offending  matteiif 
from  the  large  howels ;  and  to  guard  against  the  supervention  of 
inflammation,  and  to  remove  it  if  it  have  supervened.  To  these 
may  he  added  other  indications  of  a  subordinate  nature ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  beneficial  in  either  directly  or  indirectly  promoting  the 
two  great  objects  now  stated.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  particularise 
ihem  until  they  come  under  consideration;  It  should,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  the  measures  which  tend  to  fulfil  one  of  the  above 
intentions  genehdly  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  other. 

If  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  when  the  premonitory  symp^ 
toms  of  disorder  are  present,-— when  iixe  bowels  are  first  disordered, 
and  he  complains  of  chills,  followed  by  slight  flushes,  coldness  of 
the  back  and  loins,  &c.,— the  exhibition  of  an  ipecacuanha  emetic,* 
followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  and^  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours  more  by  a  purging  draught  and  an  enema,  is  often  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  At  this  time  also  the  warm  bath  is  of  great 
service,  by  determining  the  circulation  to  the  external  surface  of 
the  body,  and  taking  off  spasms,  whilst  the  evacuating  remedies 
directed  to  the  prima  via  unload  it  of  those  accumulations  which 
are  so  frequently  instrumental  in  producing  the  disease. 

When  acute  dysentery  is  fully  developed,  and  the  patient  com* 
plains  of  a  sense  of  heat,  burning,  soreness,  pain,  tormina,  &c,,  then 
depletion  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  the  sooner  it  is  employed  after 
the  supervention  of  those  symptoms,  the  more  likely  is  advantage 
to  be  procured  from  it ;  and  if  he  have  been  resident  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  the  climate,  local  depletions,  followed  by  hot 
fomentations  or  warm  poulticing,  when  the  leech-bites  have  ceased 
to  bleed,  will  generally  be  sufficient.  Depletion  to^  a  great,  or  a 
sufficient  extent,  may  be  practised  in  this  way.  But  if  the  pati^t 
has  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  if  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  if  the 
pulse  be  full,  hard,  and  irritable,  if  the  tormina  be  violent,  and  pain 
fixed  and  increased  on  pressure,-— a  fiill  blood*letting  from  the  arm 
should  always  precede  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 

If  the  first  blood-letting  be  sufficiently  large,  a  repetition  of  the 
operation  will  be  seldom  necessary,  but  a  second  general  depletion 
is  often  required.  The  sensations  of  heat,  burning,  and  soreness,  in 
the  course  of  the  colon,  are  indications  of  inflammatory  action,  and, 
when  complained  of,  local  depletions  at  least  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
pensed with;  and  even  when  the  energies  of  the  system  appear 
inadequate  to  sustain  further  evacuations,  the  application  of  only 
three  or  four  leeches  will  ofl;en  be  of  service. 

The  copious  discharge  of  blood  by  stool,  characterising  the  dis- 
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ease,  should  never  prevent  us  from  resorting  to  vascular  depletionil; 
for  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  acute  form  of  dysen-* 
tery  is  treated  actively  by  means  of  depletion  at  its  commencement 
or  in  itr  earlier  stages,  great  losses  of  blood  by  stool  seldom  occur; 
and  even  although  such  discharges  may  have  already  taken  place, 
they  should  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  blood-letting,  if  no  other 
symptoms  are  present  to  render  it  improper ;  for  by  resorting  to  it, 
either  generally  or  locally,  further  losses  in  this  way  are  prevented, 
and  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels  is  thus  indirectly  guarded 
from  sustaining  injury. 

In  old  residenters  in  warm  climates,  and  in  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, the  application  of  leeches  to  an  extent  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  which 
blood-letting  is  calculated  to  fulfil.  But  in  these  subjects  particu- 
larly, the  local  depletion  must  be  made  very  early  in  the  disease, 
and  before  the  energies  of  the  system  are  much  impaired. 

In  addition,  also,  to  early  depletion,  the  practitioner  should 
endeavour  to  procure  a  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  With  this 
view,  twenty  grains  of  calomel  combined  with  one  or  two  of  opium 
should  follow  the  first  depletion,  whether  that  be  local  or  general, 
and  ten  or  twelve  hours  afterwards  a  purging  draught,  assisted  by 
an  injection,  should  be  administered.  The  previous  exhibition  of 
the  calomel  and  opiimi  generally  allays  the  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach if  this  symptom  be  present,  removes  spasms,  and  prepares 
the  morbid  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  for  removal  by  means 
of  the  purgatives  which  are  to  follow.  So  long  as  we  are  con- 
vinced, by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  stools,  that  feculent  matters 
continue  in  the  Cells  of  the  colon,  so  long  must  we  persist  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  purgative  remedies.  The  appearances  which  chiefly  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  this  source  of  irritation  are,  a  foul  and  loaded 
tongue,  ftilness  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  caput  caecum  coli 
and  course  of  the  colon,  the  presence  of  broken-down  faeces  in  the 
stools,  or  pieces  of  faeces  mixed  with  a  watery  brownish  serum, 
and  a  slimy  mucus  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Whilst  these 
matters  remain  in  the  bowels  the  cause  of  disorder  continues :  and 
measures  should  be  persisted  in  until  the  cause  is  removed. 
'  The  means  which  should  be  employed  in  order  to  evacuate  these 
morbid  accumulations  ought  also  to  be  calculated  to  relax  the 
spasmodic  action  of  parts  of  the  colon,  which  generally  accompanies 
the  dysenteric  affection.  Hence  the  propriety  of  combining  calo- 
mel with  opium,  and  of  following  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  by 
the  mouth  with  laxative,  emollient,  and  antispasmodic  injections. 
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The  relaxing  effects  of  hot  poultices  and  fomentations  atter  local 
depletions  are  also  beneficial,  and  tend  essentially  to  procure  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  moderate  the  attendant  tormina  and 
tenesmus. 

The  employment  of  purgatives,  especially  of  calomel  and  opimn, 
at  bed-time,  followed  by  a  purgative  in  the  morning,  and  a  laSKative 
and  emollient  injection  shortly  afterwards,  should  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  state  of  the  evacuations,  and  the  tormina,  &c.  indicate 
the  retention^of  morbid  matters  in  the  prima  via.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  exhibition  of  calomel  with  opium  at  bed-time  is  the 
influence  it  generally  has  in  procuring  a  quiet  night  for  thepatiaat, 
Qiitigating  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  diminishing  the 
fi^quency  of  the  calls  to  evacuation,  whilst  it  renders  the  motions 
more  free!  and  copious  afterwards,  and  promotes  the  determinatiou 
of  the  circulating  fluids  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Soon  after  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opiiun  at  bed-time,  a 
small  anodyne  enema  may  be  thrown  up  with  advantage,  as  it  gene* 
rally  assists  the  operation  of  the  calomel  and  opium  in  procuring 
rest  during  the  night, — an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  in  a  warm  climate.  It  should  always  be  the 
aim  of  the  practitioner  to  moderate  the  harassing  efibrts  to  stool 
during  the  night ;  for  nothing  tends  more  to  exhaust  the  patient, 
and  to  bring  on  an  adynamic  state  of  the  system,  than  the  want  of 
sleep  thereby  occasioned,  and  the  irritative  state  of  fever  which  it 
induces.  Besides,  the  patient  is  much  exposed  to  the  cold,  chilly, 
and  foggy  night-air,  by  often  leaving  his  warm  bed  frequently  when 
in  a  state  of  perspiration. 

The  debility  So  generally  supervening  in  the  progress  of  dysen** 
tery  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  remedial  measures  recom- 
mended, especially  to  the  vascular  depletions.  This  is  an  error ;  it 
is  not  debility,  but  oppression  of  the  vital  power,  and  the  un&vour« 
able  symptoms  which  supervene  in  this  disease,  are  much  more 
frequently  met  with  when  depletions  are  neglected ;  and  the  acute 
form  of  the  malady  oftener  terminates  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, should  the  patient  survive  when  these  means  are  neglected^ 
than  when  they  are  employed. 

Should  the  patient  be  brought  under  treatment  late  in  the  day, 
with  the  disease  fully  developed,  but  not  in  a  too  far  advanced  stage 
of  it  for  active  treatment,  the  depletory  measures  reconunended 
should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  followed  by  the  application  of 
hot  poultices,  fomentations,  or  the  warm  bath.  The  calomel  should 
be  given  immediately  after  these  means  have  been  employed,  in 
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combination  with  a  fuU  doie  of  opium,  and  the  patient  left  to 
repose  for  the  night  If  there  be  urgent  tenesmus  and  frequent, 
ealls  to  evdenationy  an  anodyne  injection  may  be  thrown  up,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning  the  puigatire  medicines  recom- 
mended should  be  administered,  and  rq»eated  so  as  to  procure 
eopiotts  substanlial  eracnatioiui  from  the  bowels. 

Not  only  is  the  choice  of  purgatiTes  attended  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  frequency  of  repeating  them,  and  the  length  of  time, 
dming  which  they  should  be  exhibited,  are  also  matters  requiring 
great  discrimination.  I  seldom  or  never  have  found  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  purgatives  oftener  than  once  in  the  day,  a  full  dose 
having  been  prescribed  early  in  the  momii^,  and  the  time  during 
which  this  practice  should  be  continued  must  depend  upon  the 
duration  of  the  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  morbid  and 
irritating  accumulations  m  the  large  bowels.  Oare  shotdd,  at  the 
same  time,  be  taken  not  to  mistake  tibe  initation  and  tenesmus 
accompanying  inflammatoty  action  of  the  sigmoid  flezurs  of  the 
colon  and  rectum,  for  the  disorder  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  and 
retention  of  faecal  matters ;  for  in  this  case,  the  too  frequent  or 
hyng-continued  exhibition  of  ^purgatives  would  be  extremdiy  detri- 
mental. 

Amongst'  the  means  resorted  to,  either  to  evacuate  freely  the 
large  bowels,  or  to  allay  irritation  of  them,  there  are  none  more 
beneficial  than  injections.  When  the  former  end  is  desired»  gently 
purgative  injections  should  be  pr^erred ;  and  amongst  these,  none 
is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  the  decoctum  lini  with  the  tartrate 
of  potass,  or  the  soda  tartarizata,  and  the  decoctum  oryzse  with  th^ 
oleum  olivae,  or  with  the  oleum  ricini.  All  irritating  substances 
should  be  disrcarded.  If  the  practitioner  wish  to  dilute  the  contents 
of  the  large  bowels,  and  soothe  their  internal  surface  by  means  of 
emollient  and  demfdcent  substances,  th^i  the  injections  should  be 
large.  When  it  is  his  object  to  procure  the  evacuation  of  their 
contents,  this  end  will  be  best  attained  by  injections  of  moderate 
bulk,  seldom  exceeding  that  oJ^  twelve  ounces,  or  less  than  six ;  and 
they  should  be  thrown  up  steadily  and  forcibly,  without  attempts  to 
remove  the  instrument  for  some  time. 

In  the  irritated  state  of  the  large  bowels  characterising  this  dis- 
ease, the  injection  of  a  laige  enema  generally  occasions  redaction  of 
their  muscular  coats  upon  the  distension  occasioned  by  it,  and  itsdL- 
dom  is  productive  of  any  oth»  advantage  than  that  of  diluting  the 
fluid  matters  it  may  meet,  and  of  washing  away  a  part  of  the  uritatiiig 
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substances  which  these  viscera  may  contain.    But  even  this  is  an. 
object  worth  obtaining,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

To  allaj  the  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  system  generally,, 
-^one  of  the  principal  objects  which  is  required  to  the  removal  o£ 
the  disease, — ^none  can  be  more  efficacious  than  the  injection  of 
anodyne  enemata.  Of  these  the  decoctum  lini,  decoctum  oryzae^ 
with  mucilage,  combined  with  opium,  or  with  the  ezt.  conii  or  ext« 
hyoscyami,  are  preferable,  and  should  be  administered  in  small 
bulk,  so  as  to  be  retained  sufficiently  long  for  the  production  of 
their  full  effects.  Enemata  of  this  kind  should  seldom  be  more 
than  two  or  three  ounces,  and  should  be  repeated  frequently. 

It  will  always  be  advantageous  to  determine  the  circulation  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  thereby  to  take  off  the  tendency  of  the 
fluids  to  flow  to  the  seat  of  disease.  This  end  is  partly  accom-^ 
plished  by  the  combination  of  calomel  and  opium  taken  at  bed* 
time,  as  already  recommended ;  and  it  may  be  farther  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  pulv.  antimon.,  or  James's  powder, 
or  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  to  these  remedies.  This  is  an  indica^ 
tion  of  cure  which  is  obviously  recommended  to  our  adoption  by  a 
emisideration  of  the  nature  of  several  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease,  and  by  the  phenomena  supervening  in  the  system  immedi* 
ately  previous  to,  and  at  the  commencement  of,  attack.  Amongst 
the  most  useful  means  to  accomphsh  this  intention  is  the  admi- 
nistration of  Dover's  powder  by  the  mouth,  either  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  or  in  large  doses  given  at  longer  intervals.  The 
saline  mixture,  composed  of  camphor  julep»  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  sp. 
aether,  nitr.,  and  the  vin.  ipecac,  given  every  two  hours,  is  also 
extremely  beneficial. 

1X1  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ipecacuanha  will  be  found  prefera- 
ble  to  antimony  as  a  sudorific  in  this  disease.  When  the  stomach 
cannot  bear  the  ipecacuanha  and  opium  in  doses  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  free  effect  upon  the  skin»  much  benefit  wiU  sometimes  be 
derived  firom  using  an  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  form  of  enema^ 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  opium.  Sometimes  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  opium,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  either  its  anodyne  or 
diaphoretic  effects,  produces  considerable  disorder  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  with  excitement  and  determination  to  this  part.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  combination  of  this  remedy  with  camphor  will 
generally  be  found  advantageous,  both  in  counteracting  these  un*^ 
pleasant  effects,  and  in  obtaining  the  results  which  we  intend  to 
produce. 


Having  exhibited  the  calomel  and  opium  at  bed-time,  given  a 
purging  medicine  early  in  the  morning,  and  administered  such  ene-' 
mata  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  require,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  remedies  now  recommended  in  order  to  determine  the* 
fluids  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  should  be  assiduously 
persisted  in  through  the  day ;  and  when  the  patient  is  disturbed  in 
the  night*  they  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  an  anodyne,  Qt  a 
small  anodyne  enema  may  be  thrown  up. 

Tepid  and  warm  bathing  are  often  serviceable  after  the  means 
now  specified  have  been  put  in  practice,  and  tend  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  diaphoretic  remedies,  and  to  relax  the  external  sur.« 
&ce  of  the  body.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  so 
high  as  to  excite  the  system  generally,  but  of  that  moderate  heat 
which  is  most  efficacious  in  subduing  irritability  and  in  equalising 
the  circulation.  After  coming  out  of  the  warm  bath,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  currents  of.  air ;  and  the 
determination  to  (he  sur&ce  of  the  body  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
the  use  of  warm  mucilaginous  diluents  and  the  diaphoretics  already 
named. 

The  warm  bath  also  is  often  extremely  efficacious,  in  relieving 
the  tenesmus  and  tormina  characterising  the  disease,  and  in  dimi- 
nishing the  frequency  of  the  calls  to  stool.  When  either  strangury 
or  dysuria  is  present,  it  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  as  it  is  one  of 
Ihe  most  efficient  means  we  can  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
these  very  distressing  symptoms.* 

When  the  practitioner  conceives  that  the  purgatives  exhibited 
early  in  the  disease,  and  the  general  or  local  blood-lettings,  followed 
by  ihe  remedies  commented  upon,  have  removed  offending  matters 
firom  the  bowels,  and  subdued  inflammatory  action ;  and  when  the 
symptoms  seem  chiefly  to  proceed  from  a  sore  and  irritable  state  of 
the  bowels  remaining  after  active  disorder  is  subdued, — the  appli- 
cation of  a  large  blister  upon  the  abdomen  is  generally  followed  by 
much  advantage.  When,  however,  the  signs  of  active  disease  still 
remain,  and  the  patient  complains  of  firequent  or  painful  micturi* 
tion,  blistering  the  abdomen  is  seldom  productive  of  benefit,  but 
often,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  the  general  febrile  excitement  of  the 
system,  and  to  the  painM  symptoms  connected  with  the  urinary 
-organs.  Prescribed  with  the  view  of  removing  the  disorder  re- 
maining after  the  successful  operation  of  the  more  active  means 
already  detailed,  and  to  subdue  the  irregular  spasmodic  actions  to 
which  the  colon  and  rectum  are  liable,  from  the  passage  of  morbid 
secretions  and  faecal  matters  over  their  sore  and  irritable  internal 
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flurfiiee,  blisters  are  extrcttiely  beneficial,  and  should  never  be 
omitted  under  any  circumstances. 

As  the  disease  advances,  pam  in  the  caecmn  and  comae  of  the 
colon  not  nnfreqnently  supervenes,  even  although  vascular  dele- 
tions and  purgadves  have  been  judiciously  employed  in  its  early 
stages.  When  this  is  observed,  the  apphoation  of  leeches  is  neoes* 
aary»  and  their  number  should  be  according  to  the  severity  of  die 
symptoms,  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  genecal  character  of  the 
pulse  and  other  symptoms.  Alter  the  bleeding  from  them  has 
ceased,  warm  poultices  should  be  assiduously  employed,  and  after- 
wards followed  by  a  blister.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
lowered  strength  of  the  patient  should  not  alingether  deter  us  from 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches,  for  the  advantages  accruing  from 
tibe  a{^lication  of  them,  and  from  the  means  by  which  they  should 
be  followed,  will  much  more  than  compensate  for  any  debility  they 
may  occasion. 

In  the  far-advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  after  the  above  measures 
have  been  employed  without  deriving  from  them  those  advantages 
which  they  are  calculated  to  afford,  and  generally  do  afford ;  or 
when  the  patient  has  been  neglected  or  injudiciously  treated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  malady,  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  the 
lai^  bowels,  either  in  its  incipient  or  fardier-advanced  stages 
should  be  dreaded;  but  we  ought  not  on  thataeconnt  entirely  to 
despair  of  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  although  an  unfavourable 
termination  is  more  likely  to  supeiVene.  I  have  Imown  many  oases 
of  recovery  wherein  the  symptoms  clearly  indicated  the  existence 
of  ulceration ;  and  even  after  large  portions  of  the  nracons  surface 
of  the  large  bowel  had  been  detached  and  evacuated  with  the  dis* 
chaises.  Until  imequivocal  signs  of  approaching  dissolution  are 
present,  our  means  of  cure  should  be  administered  sealcmsly  and 
unremittingly,  and  be  judiciously  selected  and  applied,  according 
the  symptoms  which  may  supervene. 

At  this  period  of  disorder,  the  warm  bal^;  blisters  over  the  ab» 
domen;  emollient,  mucilaginous,  and  anodyne  enemata;  small  and 
frequently  repeated  doses  of  Dover's  powder;  injections  of  the  infur 
sion  of  ipecacuanha  with  opium,  or  of  a  weak  infusion  of  bark  and 
rhubarb ;  warm  poultices  over  the  abdomen ;  the  use  of  thediapho. 
retic  mixture  already  noticed ;  the  inftision  of  ci^techu  given  inter- 
nally or  as  an  enema ;  and  camphor,  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium, 
are  often  very  serviceable.  When  there  is  evidence  of  morbid 
secretions  and  faecal  matters  still-  remaining,  at  this  stage  of  the 
ij  a  fuU  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  at  bedp 
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tiiiae,  in  addido&to  the  employtnent  of  some  of  the  abore  remedies, 
and  foUomred  early  m  the  morning  either  by  a  ftOl  dose  of  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder  taken  in  aromatic  water,  or  of  rhnbarb  and 
calcined  magnesia.  If  either  of  those  seem  not  to  answer  the  par* 
pose  intended,  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  substituted  for 
them. 

Among%t  the  Natives  of  India^  who  are  subject  to  the  fonn  of 
dysentery  now  under  consideration,  local  depletions  only  can  be 
attempted ;  and  they  can  seldom  be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Pur* 
gatires  are  indispensable  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
diOQld  be  preceded,  in  many  cases,  particularly  on  the  invasion  of 
disorder,  by  an  emetic.  Afterwards,  the  use  of  diaphoretics  and 
anodyne  injections  will  often  of  themselres  effect  a  cure  m  the 
slighter  cases.  In  the  more  severe  attacks,  the  fhll  dose  of  calomel 
and  opium  should  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  be  followed  early  in  the 
morning  by  a  purgative  draught  and  a  laxative  injection.  When 
ofifending  matters  se^m  to  be  removed,  we  should  then  chiefly  trust 
to  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  anodynes,  and  gentle  tonics.  The  warm 
bath  and  bisters  to  the  abdomen  are  also  beneficial  in  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

As  the  treatment  of  the  simple  dysentery  must  assume  a  some- 
what modified  character  in  long  residenters  in  the  climate  f^om 
that  which  is  requisite  amongst  recent  comers ;  and  as  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  more  antiphlogistic  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  so 
must  the  modification  be  still  greater  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Their  original  conformation,  habit  of  body,  and  modes 
of  life,  whilst  productive  of  a  modified  form  of  the  disease,  neces- 
sarily call  for  a  varied  method  of  cure  from  that  which  is  indispens- 
able in  the  Europea)i  constitution.  Amongst  the  natives  of  India, 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  more  particularly  blood-letting,  can  neither 
be  carried  so  far,  nor  be  so  frequently  repeated,  as  in  the  European 
residenter.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  admissible  when 
resorted  to  early  m  fhe  disease,  in  a  local  form,  and  to  a  very  m  o- 
derate  extent.  When  the  acute  stage  is  overcome  by  means  of  a 
gentle  antiphlogistic  method  of  cure,  consisting  chiefly  of  puiga- 
tives,  diaphoretics,  and  anodynes,  it  will  generally  be  requisite  to 
prescribe  for  them  warm  cardiacs  and  stimulants  combined  with 
laxatives  and  tonics. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  country  should  always  be  re- 
garded in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable ; 
and  in  none  is  this  object  more  necessary  than  in  the  cure  of  dysen- 
tery as  it  occui:s  in  them.    Their  habitual  use  of  the  warm  spices 
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of  the  couatry»  and  of  the  astringent  tonics,  such  as  catechu, 
betele*9  &c.  indicates  the  necessity  of  employing  these  substancest 
both  by  the  mouth  and  in  the  form  of  enemata,  and  of  combining 
these  or  other  warm  stimulants  and  tonics  with  anodynes,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Even  when  there  is  occasion  to  employ 
purgatives  so  as  to  act  efficiently,  which  is  often  requisite  iu  them 
as  well  as  in  Europeans,  they  should  be  given  in  combination  with 
warm  spices.  With  respect  to  the  choice  of  purgatives  for  tUs 
class  pf  tl^e  Indian  community,  little  distinction  from  those  already 
xeeonunended  need  be  made.  The  combination  of  calomel  wi^ 
rhubarb  and  powdered  ginger  is  extremely  useful.  The  componnd 
jalap  powder  with  ginger  or  spice,  the  bitter  aperient  Ynixture  with 
tincture  of  cardamoms  and  of  ginger,  and  castor  oil,  may  be  em- 
ployed without  distinction. 

The  only  medicines  of  this  class  I  object  to  in  the  treatment  of 
-dysentery  are,  the  different  preparations  of  colocynth  and  aloes. 
They  generally  tend,  both  with  Europeans  and  natives,  to  augment 
the  straining  and  tenesmus,  particularly  if  they  be  firequently  re* 
peated.  A  similar  objection  may  be  urged  against  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  if  given  alone ;  but  when  employed  to  quicken  the  ope- 
jration  of  ^he  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  the  inftisions  of  senna  and  gen- 
tian, this  objection  cannot  be  urged  against  it.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda, 
.will  be  found  less  objectionable. 

SeconMy.  The  treatment  in  hepatic  dysentery  must  be  con* 
ducted  upon  the  same  principles,  and  nearly  in  the  same. manner, 
jis  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  ;  but  with  the  additional  indi* 
xation  of  removing  the  affection  of  the  liver,  on  which  that  of  the 
bowels  chiefly  depends.  In  almost  all  cases  of  this  complication, 
vascular  depletions,  either  general  or  local,  or  both,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  will  be  required ;  and  it  will  not 
unfrequently  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  local  blood-lettings 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  symptoms  may  occur.  After 
depletions  have  been  decidedly  instituted,  and  the  bowels  evacuated 
in  the  manner  recommended,  the  next  object  is  to  change  the  mor* 
bid  state  of  the  biliary  secretions,  which,  if  they  have  not  pro- 
duced the  dysenteric  disorder,  at  least  tend  to  perpetuate  it.  This 
condition  of  the  bile  generally  arises  from  the  inflammatory  acticm 


*  The  betele-nut  is  the  produce  of  the  ar%ea  eatechu,  and  when  dried  !• 
Iiabitually  chewed,  with  the  leaf  of  the  piper  betehf  by  the  natives  of  India.  A 
little  quick -lime  is  generally  added  to  the  nut  and  leaf.  The  effects  of  the  whole 
Are  sialogogue,  tonic^  astringent,  carminatiTe,  and  exhilarating. 
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gofoig  on  m  the  liver;  thereforey  the  antiphlogistie  measures  thus 
feidvocated  constifQte  the  fint  step  which  ooght  to  he  adopted  in 
wder  to  lemoTe  it  Vascular  depletions,  carried  to  an  extent  com- 
patihle  witfi  the  state  of  die  patient,  act  heneficially,  hoth  in  remoT- 
rog  disordered  action  of  die  liver  and  howels,  and  in  preparing  the 
tjstem  far  die  operation  of  those  remedies  which  are  to  follow.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  are  the  preparations  of  mercmy,  when 
jndieioaBly  employed. 

The  complicated  form  of  dysentery  is  that  more  genenUy  pr&. 
vaknt  amongst  the  older  Enropean  rsndenteis  in  %  warm  dimate, 
partieolaily  in  India.  In  them  general  depletions  are  seldom  adr 
■umihle ;  hot  local  hlood-ktlings,  carried  as  ftr  as  the  state  of  the 
patient  seems  to  require,  and  repeated  when  necesmy,  cannot  he 
omitted ;  and  when  judiciously  prescribed,  and  followed  hy  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  and  other  means  necessary  to  remove  the  dis. 
Ofderad  slate  of  Che  hile^  will  be  the  chief  agents  in  curing  the 


In  this  foffm  of  dysentery,  the  exhibition  of  calomel  internally, 
vmjoined  with  opium;  the  inunction  of  die  mercurial  ointment, 
combined  widi  camphor,  on  the  n^on  of  the  liver  and  abdomen; 
and  the  application  of  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  warm  poultices 
iriiich  follow  the  local  depletions  (and  which  should  be  frequently 
renewed,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time),  are  the  means 
vhidi  are  generaOy  most  efficacious  in  changing  the  morbid  state 
sf  the  iMliary  secretion.  But  these  means  should  be  employed  early 
in  the  disease,  and  with  much  caution ;  for  if  diey  foil  of  inducii^ 
a  decided  effect  upon  the  salivary  glands,  after  they  have  been  pre^ 
seabed  snfficiendy  long  for  this  purpose,  and  are  still  persisted  in, 
tibey  may  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  productive  of  much  mischief 

When  treating  of  the  simple  acute  dys^tery,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned die  employment  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  widi  the 
mltiition  oC  producing  their  specific  efiects  upon  the  constitution, 
becsjuse  I  b^eve  that  these  elfects  are  not  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
this  fonn  of  the  diseasew  The  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  calomel, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  opium,  have  he&a  recommended, 
vidi  the  view  of  correcting  the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions,  and 
of  preparing  them,  and  the  surfoces  on  which  diey  are  lodged,  for 
te  operation  of  the  purgatives  which  are  afterwards  exhibited.  If 
die  mouth  become  affected  after  this  mode  of  employing  the  ronedy, 
die  circumstance  may  be  looked  upon  as  fevourable,  especially  if 
the  secretions,  stools,  and  other  symptoms,  become  ameiioraled 
about  the  same  time.     If  these  effects  be  produced  without  any 
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action  upon  the  mouthy  I  nevertheleaa  conceive  that  the  medicine 
is  producing  an  equally  beneficial  effect,  and  one  lesa  likely  to  de- 
press the  powers  of  life,  which  should  be  preserved  throughout, 
•as  &r  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  speedy  removal  of  the  disease* 
When  the  affection  of  the  liver,  in  the  complicated  dysentery  now 
under  consideration,  is  of  that  kind  which  seems  to  require  the 
mercurial  influence  to  be  exerted  upon  the  mouth  and  salivary 
apparatus,  this  influence  should  be  speedily  induced ;  and  if  this 
object  is  not  accomplished  within  a  short  period,  especially  when 
sofficient  vascular  depletion  and  purging  have  been  premieed,  the 
exhibition  of  mercmrials  ought  to  be  laid  aside. 

Mercury^  when  given,  either  in  simple  or  complicated  dysentery, 
late,  in  the  disease,  with  a  view  of  affecting  the  system,  or  when  its 
exhibition  is  continued  with  this  intention  for  too  long  a  period, 
often  seems  to  precipitate  the  malady  to  an  unfavourable  termina- 
tion, by  inducing  or  keeping  up  irritative  fever,  and  by  lowering  the 
powers  of  life.  In  the  advanced  stages  especially,  the  strength  of 
the  patient  often  sinks  rapidly  from  the  exhausting  [nature  of  the 
disease  ;^  and,  if  this  effect  be  not  promoted,  it  certainly  is  not  re- 
tarded by  the  influence  of  mercury  upon  the  system,  when  it  fails 
of  speedily  producing  its  derivative  action  upon  the  salivary  glands. 
Whoi  this  powerful  agent  is  thus  injudiciously  employed  and  per- 
sisted in,  the  powers  of  life  seem  to  have  an  additional  enemy  to  the 
disease  to  contend  with ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  most  instrumental  in  producing  the  unfavourable  result. 
When  blood-letting  has  been  previously  resorted  to  and  carried  to 
a  sufficient  length,  then  the  mercurial  action,  if  it  be  at  all  likely  to 
be  serviceable,  will  soon  be  induced ;  but  as  long  as  active  inflam- 
mation remains,  the  mercurial  action  will  not  take  place ;  initative 
fever  will  be  the  consequence,  and  the  powers  of  the  system  wm  be 
thereby  exhausted. 

^  In  those  cases  where  the  symptoms  have  disappeared  upon  the 
supervention  of  the  ptyalism,  it  oft^i  seems  rather  that  the  merou- 
rial  action  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  previous  subsidence  of  disease, 
than  that  it  has  caused  this  result ;  instead  of  being  a  caose  of 
recovery,  the  mercurial  influence  is  merely  one  of  the  first  efi^ts 
of  a  favourable  change  in  the  course  of  the  malady.  I  have  seen 
numerous  cases  of  disease  in  the  liver,  both  occurring  alone  and 
complicated  with  dysentery,  where,  after  a  continued  and  active 
employment  of  mercurials,  with  a  view  of  affecting  the  system,  their 
influence  was  produced  not  only  upon  the  mouth,  but  also  upon  the 
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salivary  glands,  and  yet  the  disease  was  not  alrested  thereby,  but 
even  ran  its  course  more  rapidly  to  an  unfavourable  termination. 

In  the  uncomplicated  form  of  dysenteiy,  where  inflammatory  ac- 
tion esdsts  in  the  colon,  it  must  be  reduced  by  previous  depletions, 
and  the  morbid  secretions  lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines removed  by  purgatives,  before  the  mercurial  action  can  be 
produced ;  and  when  these  preliminary  objects  are  attained,  what 
further  effect  is  to  be  desired  from  inducing  the  constitutional  influ- 
ence of  mercury  ?  The  most  frequent  consequence  following  upon 
the  induction  of  this  influence  is  a  protracted  recovery,  from  the 
diminished  energy  of  the  powers  of  life,  occasioned  more  by  the 
mercurial  action  than  by  the  disease.  When  the  eflect  of  mercury 
upon  the  system  rapidly  supervenes,  we  are  disposed  to  view  it 
entirely  as  resulting  from  a  mild  form  of  disease,  the  local  inflam- 
matory  action  and  attendant  fever  being  insufficient  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  this  medicine  upon  the  constitution. 

In  the  complication  of  dysentery,  however,  with  hepatic  disease, 
the  case  is  different.  Here  there  is  generally  a  morbid  secretion  of 
bile,  either  accompanied  with,  or  independent  of,  organic  disease  of 
the  biliary  organs ;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  remove 
irritating  matters  from  the  jprima  fna^  as  well  as  to  correct  the  mor- 
bid secretions  and  functions  of  the  liver.  In  order  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  mercurial  preparations  must  be  employed  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  the  least  disturb  the  energies  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of 
the  frame  generally.  The  exhibition  of  scruple  doses  of  calomel  at 
bed-time,  followed  by  a  purgative  in  the  morning,  is  the  most  likely 
to  fulfil  these  objects ;  it  tends  to  improve  the  state  of  the  intes- 
tinal secretions  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from  the  liver ;  and  if 
the  functions  of  this  organ  be  either  torpid  or  vitiated,  it  tends 
more  decidedly  to  promote  secretion,  and  to  restore  it  to  a  healthy 
condition,  than  any  other  mode  of  employing  this  remedy,  or  any 
other  measure  vnth  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  in  the  event  of  in- 
flammatory action  or  abscess  existing  in  the  liver,  or  still  remaining 
after  the  more  acnte  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  it  is  more  un- 
equivocally beneficial  than  the  usual  modes  of  employing  the  me- 
dicine. 

When  the  disease  of  the  liver  which  is  associated  with  dysenteiy, 
owing  to  its  character  or  obstinacy,  seems  to  require  the  induction  of 
the  mercurial  action,  then  decided  measures  should  be  employed  to 
accomplish  it ;  but,  these  measures  should  not  be  continued  much 
beyond  the  period  within  which  this  action  is  usually  produced,  lest 
the  powers  of  life  be  injured  thereby,  irritative  fever  with  irrita- 
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bill t J  of  the  bowels  be  promoted,  and  the  morbid  action  of  the 
liver  be  heightened  instead  of  being  reduced  by  them.  When  ab- 
scess  seems  to  be  forming,  or  has  already  formed,  in  the  liver,  the 
use  of  mercurials,  with  a  view  of  inducing  their  appropriate  action, 
is  generally  hurtful ;  and  this  effect  seldom,  or  at  least  rarely,  is 
produced  by  them. 

Having  thus  stated  my  views  as  to  the  operation  of  mercurial 
remedies,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  them  in 
this  form  of  disease,  there  remains  but  little  to  remark  respecting 
the  other  meads  of  cure  which  may  be  employed  in  it,  as  they  differ 
in  nothing  from  what  has  been  already  expressed  with  a  stricter 
reference  to  the  simple  and  uncomplicated  form  of  the  disease. 
The  use  of  antimonial  diaphoretics  aeenis,  however,  to  be  more 
advantageous  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  simple  dysentery;  whilst 
ipecacuanha  in  conjunction  with  opium  is  more  beneficial  in  the 
latter.  When  the  bile  is  irritating,  crude,  and  apparently  inspisr 
sated,  large  doses  of  the  tartrate  and  supertartrate  of  potash,  or  of 
the  soda  tartarizata,  are  extremely  beneficial,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  gentle  doses  of  antimony  and  the  sp.  aether,  nitr.  In 
this  form  of  the  disease,  tonics  and  astringents  are  oftener  prejudi- 
cial than  productive  of  advantage ;  and  opium,  unless  when  com- 
bined with  calomel,  camphor,  or  diaphoretics,  is  not  so  decidedly 
beneficial,  when  given  in  large  doses,  as  in  the  simple  acute  dysen- 
tery, excepting,  indeed,  when  prescribed  in  the  above  combinations 
after  depletions. 

Dysentery  supervening  in  the  progress  of  fevers  is  merely  a 
.symptom  of  those  diseases;  and  its  treatment,  when  occurring 
under  such  circumstances,  will  be  noticed  when  fevers  are  treated 
of.  When  it  appears  in  the  course  of  convalescence  from  them, 
it  generally  is  induced  by  some  error  of  diet  and  regimen,  or  ex- 
posure to  some  of  the  external  causes  which  have  been  already  enu- 
merated. When  it  occurs  after  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
the  existence  of  disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen  m^y  be  suspected, 
and  the  state  and  functions  of  these  viscera  should  be  carefully  in^ 
quired  into.  If  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  deranged,  or  this  organ 
affected  in  its  structure  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  indicatr 
ing  such  affection,  the  treatment  recommended  under  such  circum- 
stances must  be  adopted.  The  speedy  induction  of  ptyalism,  afler 
the  method  already  commenced,  if  it  take  place,  will  generally  be 
advantageous ;  but  if  the  mercurial  remedies  fail  of  producing  this 
effect,  afler  a  judicious  exhibition  of  them,  they  should  be  laid 
.aside.     When  they  succeed  in  procuring  healthy  secretions  and 
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copious  evacuations,  even  although  the  mouth  should  not  be  af* 
fected,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  for,  endeavours  to  excite  ptyalism 
by  too  frequent  and  too  long  an  exhibition  of  mercury,  are  generally 
most  pernicious.  I  have  seen  ulcerated  gums,  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  loss  of  strength,  result  from  persistence  in  the 
oideavours  to  induce  ptyalism,  the  object  being  unattainable,  until 
the  patient  was  endangered  more  by  the  remedy  than  by  the  disease. 
Ptyalism,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  the  object  of  a  mercurial 
treatment  in  dysentery,  but  be  viewed,  when  it  does  occur,  as  a 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  this  treatment, 
and  of  the  removal  of  the  disease. 

The  circumstance  of  dysentery  having  supervened  upon  fever 
should  not  prevent  us  from  having  recourse  to  local  depletions,  if 
the  patient  complains  of  severe  tormina  and  tenesmus,  or  of  pain, 
soreness,  or  a  sense  of  heat,  in  the  regions  of  the  caecum,  colon, 
or  liver.  If  the  biliary  organs  be  implicated  in  the  disease,  such 
depletions  are  still  the  more  requisite,  and  will  promote  the  action 
of  mercurial  medicines  upon  the  salivary  glands  if  this  effect  be 
desired.  Even  a  repetition  of  the  local  depletions  will  be  sometimes 
required,  and  followed  by  a  decidedly  beneficial  result. 

The  employment  of  purgatives,  especially  early  in  the  attack,  is 
also  necessary ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  disorder  is  generally  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  error  of  diet,  and  a  too  great  indulgence 
of  the  appetite,  which  is  often  much  increased  upon  convalescence 
from  fevers.  In  addition  to  local  depletions  and  purgatives,  calomel 
with  opium,  and  sudonfics  or  diaphoretics,  should  be  administered ; 
and  the  different  means  already  mentioned  put  in  practice,  accord:, 
ing  as  the  disease  may  present  a  simple  or  complicated  aspect : 
of  these  the  warm  bath,  emollient  and  anodyne  enemata,  and 
blisters,  claim  a  particular  notice. 

When  dysentery  occurs  after  continued  fever,  it  proceeds  fi'om 
the  extension  of  irritation  or  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous 
Burfiice  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  which  is  generally 
present  in  fevers,  to  the  large  bowels ;  and  my  practice  has  been 
founded  upon  this  view.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  means  of 
cure  are  precisely  those  already  noticed.  It  should,  however,  be 
kept  in  recollection,  that  dysentery,  when  occurring  after  acute  dis- 
ease, is  more  apt  to  terminate  rapidly  in  some  one  of  those  structural 
changes  described  in  the  foregoing  section,  more  especially  in  ulcer- 
ation ;  and  a  decided  and  judicious  plan  of  cure  is  the  more  requi- 
site under  these  circumstances.  Local  blood-letting  is  often  indis- 
pensable in  these  cases,  but  it  ought  to  be  early  employed.    Fuiga^ 
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tives,  laxatives,  and  emollient  injections,  are  also  requinte  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  morbid  secretions  and  accumulated  matters  in  the 
prima  via ;  and  much  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  diaphoretics 
combined  with  anodynes,  and  from  external  irritants. 

I  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  managonent 
of  particular  states  of  disease  which  frequently  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  forms  of  dysentery  already  described.  Amongst  these  the 
most  firequent  is  tenesmus,  I  have  generally  looked  upon  (his 
as  a  local  symptom,  and  as  depending  upon  inflammation  or  irri- 
tation of  the  rectum ;  and,  conformably  to  this  view,  have  always 
prescribed  the  application  of  leeches  along  the  sacrum,  or  to  the 
perinaeum  and  anus,  and  the  injection  of  small  emollient  and  ano- 
dyne enemata.  When  eofeariaHons  take  place  about  the  anus, 
particularly  if  there  be  much  pain  and  inflammation,  the  application 
of  a  few  leeches  is  generally  beneficial,  especially  when  followed  by 
fomentations  and  poultices.  In  these  cases,  particularly  if  the 
bowels  have  been  evacuated,  and  accumulated  faeces  and  secretions 
carried  off,  the  injection  of  a  small  emollient  and  anodyne  enema, 
inmiediately  previous  to  the  emplayment  of  those  lattor  means,  is 
extremely  serviceable.  In  cases  of  hepatic  dysentery,  excoriations 
about  the  anus  are  very  frequent ;  and,  as  being  not  so  often  accom- 
panied with  the  retention  of  faecal  accumulations  as  they  are  in 
simple  dysentery,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  disease  when  ex- 
coriations supervene,  this  local  treatment  is  generally  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  complicated  malady  than  in  its  simple  form.  After  the 
application  of  leeches,  lotions  with  opium,  and  astringents,  are  often 
serviceable,  and  ointments  with  opium  and  a  little  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  the  cerussae  acetatis. 

Prolapstis  ani  is  a  very  troublesome  symptom  ia  -dysenteiy, 
and  indicates  very  active  disease  of  the  rectum  ands^^moid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  Here,  also,  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches 
will  be  beneficial,  particularly  when  followed  by  astrii^ent  foment- 
ations. The  use  of  a  warm  wash,  consisting  of  a  decoction  of  bark 
to  which  opium  has  been  added,  and  a  careful  replacement  of  the 
protruded  bowel,  are  generally  requisite.  When  die  pndapsed  part 
of  the  rectum  is  ulcerated,  astringent  lotions  are  often  beneficial; 
and  these  may  be  alternated  with  the  use  of  the  common  black  wash. 
In  cases  of  this  description,  anodyne  and  mucilaginous  enemata  are 
necessary,  at  the  same  time  that  cooling  aperients,  combined  with 
antispasmodics,  are  required  to  carry  off  the  morbid  secretions, 
which  either  occasion  or  keep  up  the  irritation  in  the  bowds.  The 
employment  of  antispasmodics,  particularly  opium,  hyoscyamus, 
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and  ooniuniy  in  combinatioii  with  laxatives,  is  estremely  service- 
able in  taking  off,  or  relieving,  that  state  of  spasm  or  increased 
action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel  generally  connected  vrith, 
if  not  altogether  occasioning^  tiie prolapsus. 

The  inflammatory  irritation  and  inordinate  action  existing  in  the 
higp  bowels  and  rectum  are  generally  the  causes  of  conuderable 
pain,  above  the  pubes,  dysuria^  and  frequent  calls  to  void  the  urine 
whidii  accompany  the  dysenteric  disease,  especially  in  its  simple  and 
acute  form.  In  the  latter  stages,  when  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  more  external  coats  of  the  bowel,  the  bladder  itself  becomes 
affected,  chiefly  at  its  mouth  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prostate 
gland ;  and  if  the  urine  be^  as  indeed  it  usually  is,  of  a  more  than 
usually  acrid  and  stimulating  nature,  the  frequency  of  the  calls  to 
pass  it,  and  the  degree  of  inritation  and  spasm  thereby  occasioned, 
are  ofi»n  distressing.  For  these  symptoms,  solutions  of  gum  arable, 
injections  ji^^r  a9^i»  of  mucilaginous  substances,  and  anodynes,  are 
iodispensable.  Where  the  urine  seems  to  be  retained,  from  spasm, 
alxmt  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  I  have  frequently  given  the  tinct. 
ferri  muriat.,  but  have  often  &iled  in  deriving  advantage  from  it.until 
nausea  was  induced. 

Much  benefit  seems  to  result  from  the  use  of  the  carbooates  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  particularly  the  soda,  given  with  mucilage  and 
opium  or.hyoscyamus.  The  practitioner  should  always  be  aware 
that  retention  of  urine  may  supervene  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
dysentery,  and  that  if  it  be  not  either  prevented,  or  speedily  reme- 
died, the  dysenteric  disease  and  general  febrile  action  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  circumstance.  Local  depletions,  followed  by  the 
warm  bath  or. the  hiprbath,  or  local  fomentations  and  emollient  and 
anodyne  injections,  are  all  calculated  toremove  this  symptom,  whilst 
they  tend,  in  no  equivocal  manner,  to  alleviate  the  original  state  of 
disease.  Small  injections,  which  do  not  distend  the  bowel  so  much 
as  to  oQcaaion  re-action  of  its  muscular  coats,  are  here  particu- 
larly servic€table.  They  should  not  exceed  two  or  three  ounces  in 
quantity*  and  ought  to  be  frequently  employed.  When  the  symptom 
seems  to  proceed  more  firom  .spasm  than  inflammatory  action,  the 
tUict..  ferri  ,muriat  often  succeeds  better  than  almost  any  thing  else ; 
but  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  not  very  much  reduced,  and 
th^e  is  evidently  inflammatory  irritation  existing,  local  depletion, 
especially  from  the  perineeum,  and  the.  other  means  just  now  enu- 
merated, ought  to  be.  put  in  practice. 

Fl(iiyU»ce  is  apptber  distressing  sypaptom  in  this  di&e^e,  ofl;en 
requiring  particular  attention.    It  is  most  appropriately  treated  by 
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means  of  any  canninative  or  antispasmodic  medicine  combined  with 
the  laxatives,  or  purgatives  prescribed.  About  half  an  ounce  of 
the  ol.  terebinth,  added  to  the  laxative  injections  usually  employed 
in  the  disease,  more  completely  removes  this  symptom  than  any 
other  means  which  can  be  used. 

Dysenteric  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by  hcBmorrholdSy  or 
rather,  dysentery  sometimes  attacks  individuals  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion; and  frequently  the  dysentery  which  seizes  those  persons  is 
associated  with  functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  liver.  When 
this  complication  is  met  with  in  practice,  the  sufferings  of  the  pa* 
tient  are  generally  considerably  aggravated,  but  the  difficulty  of  treat* 
ment  is  not  proportionally  increased ;  for  the  same  means  which 
are  required  to  remove  the  dysenteric  disease,  and  any  afiection  of 
the  liver  which  may  be  present,  are  also  sufficient,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  to  cure  the  hsemorrhoidal  affection.  The  loss  of 
blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels,  the  prolapsus  of  the  tumours 
when  at  stool,  and  the  strangulation  of  them  when  the  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  or  lower  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum  is  great,  frequently 
alarms  the  patient,  as  well  as  augments  his  sufferings.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  perinseum  and  around 
the  anus,  and  sometimes  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  tumours  themselves, 
fomentations,  warm  bath,  &c.,  are  beneficial,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied with  small  anodyne  injections.  Local  depletion  over  the 
sacrum  is  here  also  of  considerable  service,  particularly  when  fol- 
lowed by  cooling  purgatives  and  diaphoretics.  'When  the  hemor- 
rhoidal affection  seems  to  depend  upon  interrupted  circulation  in 
the  vena  portcBy  mercurial  remedies,  exhibited  so  as  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  liver  and  remove  obstruction,  should  be  conjoined 
with  the  foregoing  remedies.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  blue- 
pill,  or  hydrarg.  cum  cretd,  given  at  bed-time,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  Dover's  powder,  are  extremely  beneficial,  especially  when 
aided  by  about  three  drachms  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  with 
one  of  the  sulph.  precip.  the  following  morning  in  honey  or  syrup. 

In  some  cases,  abscess  forms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  is 
generally  seated  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  bowel  to 
the  surrounding  parts.  If  local  depletions  fail  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  matter  in  this  situation,  means  should  be  used  to  bring 
the  abscess  to  maturity,  and  an  early  and  large  external  opening 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fistulous  state  of  the  parts 
from  supervening.  Frequent  ablutions,  fomentations,  and  injec- 
tions, are  here  requisite,  in  order  to  remove  every  source  of  irritation 
which  may  be  present 
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Having  thus  stated  my  views  respecting  the  treatment  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  advantageous  in  the  simple  acute 
dysentery  and  in  the  complicated  form  of  the  disease,  I  proceed  to 
offer  some  observations  upon  those  remedies  which  have  not  been 
particularly  noticed,  in  consequence  of  their  being,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  not  essentially  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  although  often  necessary,  especially  for  certain  states  and 
stages  of  the  malady. 

The  use  of  the  dilute  nitric  izcid^  h(S\h  exhibited  alone  and  in 
combination  with  opium,  has  received  the  sanction  of  many  pracN 
titioners  in  India.  Sir  James  M*  Grigor,  in  his  paper  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  88th  regiment,  while  stationed  at  Bombay,  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  speaks  of  the 
nitric  acid  in  favourable  terms  in  this  disease,  when  given  to  as  great 
an  extent  internally  as  it  could  well  be  used,  employing  it  at  the 
same  time  externally.  When  the  disorder  is  attended  with  disease 
of  the  liver  and  a  depraved  secretion  of  bile,  this  acid  is  often  ser* 
viceable.  I  have  generally  found  it  most  so  after  mercurial  remedies 
iiave  been  used,  and  when  the  disease  had  assumed  a  chronic  or 
sub-acute  character ;  but  I  have  always  preferred,  externally,  the 
tiitro-muriatic  acid  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  tepid  wash  to  the 
abdomen ;  whiUt  the  nitric  acid  was  prescribed  in  the  usual  drink 
t)f  the  patient. 

•  The  nitric  acid^  when  combined  with  opium,  is  still  more  beneficial 
than  when  given  alone,  especially  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
intestinal  canal.  When  exhibited  internally  at  the  same  time  that 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  solution  is  employed  externally,  considerable 
advantages  will  be  derived  from  it.  Care  should,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  prescribe  it  internally  when  other  remedies  are  exhi. 
bited  with  which  it  may  form  irritating  and  hurtful  combinations 
in  the  prima  via. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  the  combination  of  opium  with 
an  acid  are  not  limited  to  the  nitric  acid.  Combined  with  either 
the  muriatic,  or  the  citric,  or  the  acetic  acid,  opium  is  productive 
of  much  benefit  in  many  of  the  forms  of  dysentery.  In  order  to  be 
beneficial,  they  should  be  resorted  to  after  evacuations  have  been 
instituted,  and  the  large  bowels  unloaded  of  whatever  faecal  matters 
may  have  been  lodged  in  them  ;  and,  as  faecal  accumulations  are 
apt  to  form  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  the  use  of  purgatives 
is  neglected,  care  should  be  taken  to  evacuate  fully  the  intestinal 
canal,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  employment  of  these  or  similar 
means,  especially  such  as  are  of  an  astringent  nature. 
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The  decoctions  or  incisions  of  the  cmehona  bark^  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  infusion  of  rhubarb^  have  heen  much 
employed  in  the  dysentery  of  temperate  climates,  especially  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease.  As  long  as  there  is  evidence  of  active 
inflammation  heing  still  present  in  the  large  howels  or  in  the  hver, 
and  whilst  faecal  matters  are  still  remaining  in  these  viscera,  the 
infusions  of  hark  and  rhuharb  are  seldom  beneficial ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  often  detrimental,  imless  when  employed  in  the  form 
of  an  injection.  When,  however,  exhaustion  supervenes,  and  the 
disease  of  the  colon  seems  to  be  of  a  sub-acute  or  ery  thematic  kind» 
with  deficient  power  in  the  mucous  textures  and  in  the  capillary 
vessels  generally,  as  indicated  by  sofbiess  of  pulse,  aphthous  state 
of  the  mouth,  excoriated  condition  of  the  anus,  and  tympanitic  or 
relaxed  condition  of  the  abdomen,  with  clamminess  of  the  skin, 
mouth,  and  tongue, — the  administration  of  the  infusions  of  cin- 
chona  and  rhubarb,  both  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  is  extremely 
beneficial.  Whether  prescribed  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction, 
they  may  be  also  made  tlie  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  eiUier  of  a 
purgative  or  anodyne  nature,  according  to  the  particular  circmn- 
stances  of  the  case. 

Amongst  the  natives  of  India,  these  infusions,  combined  with  the 
tincture  of  catechu  and  tincture  of  ginger,  are  extremely  ben^cial, 
whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enema.  The  remarks 
respecting  the  bark  apply  equally  to  the  infusion  of  columba, 
which,  when  combined  especially  with  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.  may 
be  exhibited  under  circumstances  which  mi^t  render  the  use  of 
cinchona  a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety. 

Camphor  has  been  much  recommended  in  the  dysentery  of  tem- 
perate climates.  It  is  most  useflil  in  conjunction  with  other  reme- 
dies, given  in  repeated  doses,  and  in  combination  with  anodynes 
and  laxatives.  When  taken  suspended  in  mucilage,  afler  vascular 
depletions  and  copious  alvine  evacuations  have  been  prescribed,  it  is 
a  truly  excellent  medicine.  But  its  use  need  not  be  limited  to  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  for  it  generally  possesses  the  advantage  of  de* 
termining  to  the  skin,  and  of  diminishing  vascular  action,  when 
given  in  moderate  doses,  and  it  diminishes  spa«n  without  retarding 
the  operation  of  purgative  or  laxative  medicines.  The  dose  of  this 
substance  should  not  exceed  two  or  three  grains  early  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  may  be  increased  to  five  or  six  in  the  advanced  stages. 
It  is  very  advantageous  combined  with  mucilaginous  enemata ;  and 
when  assiduously  rubbed,  in  conjunction  with  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, upon  the  abdomen  and  hepatic  region,  in  the  complicated 
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and  chronic  fonns  of  the  disease,  it  is  generally  productive  of 
benefit,  beyond  what  is  usually  derived  from  the  inunction  of  the 
mercurial  ointment  alone. 

Jfucikigies  have  been  much  recommended  in  the  various  forms 
of  this  disease.  As  adjuvants  merely,  or  as  vehicles  for  other 
remedies,  they  are  extremely  beneficial.  The  mucilages,  especially 
gum  arabic  and  tragacanth,  may  be  also  given  in  the  patient's 
drink  with  considerable  benefit,  particularly  when  he  complains 
of  ardor  urince  or  dysuria,  fiut  they  are  soon  disrelished  if  not 
combined  with  some  other  substance  which  can  impart  a  more 
agreeable  taste  to  the  beverage  than  mucilages.  For  this  purpose, 
lime-juice,  the  nitric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.,  may  be  employed* 
Beyond  producing  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  urinary  organs,  the 
mucilages  have  little  efiect  upon  the  large  bowels  when  given  by 
the  mouth.  If  irritation,  however,  exist  in  the  small  intestines  a 
free  use  of  them  is  attended  with  advantage ;  but  they  are  generally 
digested  before  they  reach  the  colon,  and  they  often  seem  to  dis- 
pose to  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  latter  efiect,  how- 
ever, may  be  counteracted  by  exhibiting  the  sub-carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  or  magnesia  in  conjunction  with  them. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  injections  that  the  most  beneficial 
results  proceed  from  the  use  of  mucilaginous  substances.  When 
administered  in  this  manner,  they  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
seat  of  disease,  soothe  the  irritable  surface  of  the  bowels,  sheathe 
them  from  the  efiects  of  the  morbid  secretions,  and,  when  they  are 
the  vehicle  of  other  remedies,  they  are  the  means  of  prolonging  their 
influence  upon  the  diseased  organ.  Employed  in  this  way,  in  con- 
junction with  camphor  and  anodynes,  they  are  extremely  beneficial, 
especially  in  the  progress  and  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

Ipecaetianka^  besides  being  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
is  frequently  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  an  enema,  with 
consideTable  advantage.  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  it,  after 
vascular  depletions  and  alvine  evacuations  have  been  instituted.  It 
is  also  beneficially  combined  with  calomel,  or  the  other  mercurial 
preparations,  and  with  opium,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains, 
taken  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Some  practitioners  in  India  have  recom- 
mended this  medicine  in  as  large  doses  as  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains, 
with  as  many  drops  of  laudanum.  When  this  practice  is  adopted  in 
the  conunencement  of  the  slighter  cases,  it  frequently  is  followed 
by  benefit,  producing  at  first  vomiting,  and  afterwards  free  alvine 
evacuations.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  but  little  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  it  beyond  its  action  as  an  ipecacuanha  emetic.  The 
stomach,  in  such  cases,  seldom  can  bear  more  than  a  single  grain 
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for  a  dose,  and  then  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  its  combinatioii 
with  opium  and  the  mercurial  preparations,  is  most  beneficial.  A 
lai^e  injection  of  the  infusion  is  often  followed  by  sickness  and 
retching ;  and  when  these  effects  are  attended  with  a  free  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  at  the  same  time,  as  they  frequently  are,  much 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  practice.  This  injection  may  be  als  o 
advantageously  made  the  vehicle  for  anodyne  medicines,  as  lauda- 
num, and  the  extracts  of  hyoscyamus  and  conium. 

The  injection  of  lime-roater  with  calomel^  in  the  form  of  the 
black  wash,  is  often  very  beneficial  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  evidences  of  ulceration  or  of  sloughing  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  rectum  or  colon  are  present,  or  when,  with  appearances  of  excoria- 
tion of  the  bowel,  there  is  much  depression  of  the  powers  of  life. 
In  these  cases,  a  considerable  portion  of  mucOage  should  be  added 
to  the  lime-water,  as  tending  very  materially  to  prolong  the  eflfects 
of  the  enema.  Under  similar  circumstances,  also,  the  employment 
of  the  infusions  of  columba,  catechu,  rhubarb,  and  cinchona  bark, 
are  requisite,  both  exhibited  by  the  mouth  and  as  injections. 

The  nitro^muriaHc  solution  should  be  resorted  to  in  this  disease, 
especially  in  the  hepatic  complication  of  it,  as  recommended  when 
treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver.  A  cloth  wet  with  the  solution 
spread  over  the  abdomen,  and  covered  by  warm  poultices,the  whole 
being  frequently  renewed,  and  the  patient  kept  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  horizontal  posture,  is  a  very  advantageous  manner  of  resort- 
ing to  this  remedy ;  or  the  poultice  may  be  made  of  the  acid  solu* 
tion.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  that  the 
nitro-muratic  solution  is  most  beneficial.  As  an  enema  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  bowel,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy. 

In  respect  of  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  farinaceous  food  of  a  light  description,  such  as  sago, 
arrow-root,  tapioca,  rice,  and  soaked  biscuits,  are  the  most  benefi- 
cial. In  the  advanced  stages,  a  little  wine  may  be  added  to  these, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Broths,  especially  ^hen  rich 
and  containing  much  animal  matter,  are  extremely  productive,  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  (the  only  period  at  which  they  are 
much  required),  of  acidity  in  the  prima  via^  and  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  the  calls  to  stool. 

The  patient  should  always  have  a  flannel  shirt  next  his  skin,  or  a 
flannel  bandage  or  large  shawl  wrapped  around  the  abdomen  and 
loins ;  and  he  ought  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  horizon- 
tal posture,  and  be  protected  from  currents  of  air,  particularly 
•during  the  night. 
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Sect.  VI. — On  Chronic  Dysentery  and  Chronic  Diarrhoea. 

Chronic  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea  appear  to  depend  upon 
the  same  pathological  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  differ 
merely  in  degree,  and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  limitation  of 
disorder  to  particular  parts  of  the  howels.  In  the  former  the  large 
howels  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  whilst  in  the  latter,  the  mucous 
coat  and  follicles  of  the  small  intestines  seem  to  he  chiefly  affected. 
An  attentive  ohservation  of  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases  during 
the  life  of  the  patient,  and  a  care^l  examination  of  the  appearances 
after  death,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  view  of  the  seat  of  the 
disorder.  As  to  its  nature,  however,  much  greater  douht  may  arise. 
Some  may  consider  those  affections  to  he  essentially  inflammatory, 
the  vascular  action  heing  of  a  less  active  character  than  in  the  acute 
form  of  dysentery  ;  whilst  others  may  view  them  as  resulting  from 
deficient  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels,  accompanied  with  a  morhid 
state  of  the  secretions  poured  out  upon  the  mucous  surface,  irritat- 
ing the  howel  and  exciting  it  to  increased  action. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  dysentery  are  nearly  those  which  have 
been  already  described  as  characterising  the  acute  disease,  except 
that  they  are  much  diminished  in  severity,  but  of  longer  duration. 
The  tormina  are  either  /entirely  wanting,  or  present  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  the  tenesmus  is  also  less  urgent.     The  stools  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  serous,  mucous,  muco-purulent,  and  gelatinous, 
containing  fluid,  feculent  matter,  and  suhstances  varying  in  colour 
from  a  white,  albuminous  appearance,  resemhling  the  white  of  an 
egg,  to  a  dark  olive-green  or  greenish  black.     Sometimes  they  are 
variegated  or  marhled,  and  occasionally  one  day  seeming  like  chalk 
and  water,  and  on  another,  like  a  dark-coloured  jelly,  or  the  green 
fat  of  a  turtle.     Blood  is  often  seen  in  the  stools,  more  or  less  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  evacuation,  sometimes  so  closely  incorpo- 
rated with  it  as  to  give  it  a  uniform  brick-red  appearance ;  at  other 
times  the  hlood  is  quite  distinct,  forming  either  one  coagulum,  or  a 
fluid  discharge,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  motion.     A  similar 
remark  maybe  made  in  respect  of  the  existence  of  purulent  or 
muco-purulent  matter.     In  some  cases  this  matter  is  evident  in  the 
evacuations,  in  the  form  of  small  distinct  streaks;  whilst  in  many 
others,  no  such  appearance  can  be  detected,  even  although  ulcera- 
tion of  the  colon  is  undoubtedly  present.     The  alvine  discharges 
are  generally  more  copious  than  in  acute  dysentery,  but  the  calls  to 
evacuation  much  less   frequent.     The  pulse  is  various.     In  the 
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morning  it  is  often  but  little  accelerated,  but  its  frequency  generally 
becomes  increased  towards  evening;  and  as  the  disease  advances, 
it  usually  possesses  more  or  less  of  the  hectic  character.  The 
tongue  is  generally  disordered,  and  thepatient  complains  of  uneasi* 
ness,  or  griping,  or  pain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  coiuse  of 
the  colon.  But  these  latter  symptoms  vary  in  particular  cases ;  the 
emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  tenesmus,  morbid  state  of  the  alvuie 
functions  and  discharges,  and  hectic  symptoms,  being  the  most  uni- 
form signs  of  disease. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  generally  the  consequence  of  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease,  of  repeated  attacks  of  common  diarrhcsa  or  cholera, 
and  of  fevers  which  have  been  neglected  in  their  early  stages,  or 
improperly  treated.  Sometimes  it  supervenes  primarily,  but  .this 
is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence;  and  on  some  occasions  the 
disease  is  mild,  and  continues  in  this  form  for  a  considerable  time, 
unexpectedly  assuming  the  acute  character. 

Chronic  Diarrhceay  in  many  of  its  symptoms  and  morbid  rela- 
tions, closely  resembles  chronic  dysentery.  It  is  usually  observed, 
after  acute  dysentery,  or  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  this 
disease ;  it  also  often  follows  upon  frequent  attacks  of  biUous  diar- 
rhoea, or  of  cholera.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence  of  tenes- 
mus, tormina,  bloody  stools,  and  of  fever,  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  chronic  dysentery.  As  to  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations, 
and  their  general  appearances,  excepting  the  admixture  of  blood 
evidently  possessing  the  characters  of  this  fluid,  both  diseases  are 
nearly  alike. 

Chronic  diarrhcea  and  chronic  dysentery  may  be  associated  with 
disease  of  the  liver,  in  which  case  the  affection  of  the  liver  is 
usually  also  of  a  slow  or  chronic  nature,  and  most  frequently  impli- 
cating the  internal  structure  of  that  viscus.  When  this  complica- 
tion exists,  it  is  evinced  by  those  symptoms  described  when  treating 
of  the  diseases  of  the  liver.  Amongst  these  symptoms,  a  dark  green 
appearance  of  the  evacuations,  indicating  a  morbid  state  of  the 
bile ;  or  a  pale  clay  colour,  showing  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  or 
obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts ;  a  dirty,  wat^,  and  off^isive  stale 
of  the  stools ;  a  pearly  appearance  of  the  eye ;  oppression  or  tight- 
ness at  the  epigastrium  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax ;  and  sallow, 
muddy  state  of  the  countenance ;  with  slight  evening  exacerbations 
of  fever,  and  increased  frequency  of  the  calls  to  stooU  are  the 
most  constant  and  prominent  This  complication  of  disease^  wh^ 
present  in  the  chronic  as  well  as  in  the  acute  form,  occurs  generally 
amongst  those  who  have  resided  for  some  time  in  a  warm  clim9te. 
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Chlttiio  diasrhoKa  and  dysentery  are  also  firequently  obs^red  super- 
vening  to  the  different  form  of  fevers  wfaicii  are  met  with  in  warm 
climates,  especially  in  low  and  marshy  situations,  and  where  the 
advantages  of  good  water  are  not  enjoyed. 

When  either  chronic  dysentery  or  diarrhoea  is  associated  with 
lesion  of  the  liver,  the  morbid  secretions  of  this  viscus  may  be  justly 
viewed  a»  being  the  cause  of  the  bowel  disease.  In  Bcxae  cases  the 
abeenceof  bile,  as  evinced  by  the  state  of  the  evacuations,  seems  to 
have  no  small  share  in  either  producing  or  perpetuating  the  bowel 
affection.  It  seems  as  if  a  due  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  retention 
of  it  for  a  time  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  order  to  imdeigo  certain 
changes,  were  absolutely  requisite,  not  only  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  digestive  functions,  but  also  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
state  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  follicular  ap-^ 
paratus  and  vessels  distributed  to  it 

When  the  biliary  secretion  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  necessary 
to  the  change  of  chyme  to  healthy  chyle,  the  alimentary  matters 
fonn  unnatural  and  unhealthy .  combinations,  which,  during  their 
passi^  along  the  alimentary  tube,  irritate  the  sensible  mucous  sur- 
&ce,  and  increase  both  the  capillary  exhalation  of  this  structure, 
and  the  secreting  function  of  the  folhoular  glands :  and  when, 
outing  to  the  pecuhar  conformation  of  the  csecum  and  colon,  these 
matters  ase  retained,  in  conjunction  with  the  disordered  biliary 
secretion,  m  these  bowels  for  any  time,  disorder  is  not  only  induced, 
but  perpetuated  in  those  situations,  until  the  organic  changes,  ob- 
served upon  the  examination  of  &tal  cases,  are  at  last  produced. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  obstruction  of  the  biliary  secretions,  to  the 
consequently  deranged  function  of  chylifaction,  and  to  the  dimi- 
nished absorption  of  the  alimentary  matters,  from  their  imperfect 
preparation  for  the  wants  of  the  economy,  together  with  the  in- 
creased and  morbid  secretions  proceeding  from  the  follicular  glanda 
and  mucous  sur&ce,  that  the  stools  present  the  aspect  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  appellation  of  *'  white  fiux*^  In  cases  of  this  de* 
scriptioD,  the  evaouations  have  the  appearance  of  chalk  or  hme, 
mixed  in  a  foul  or  turbid  fluid ;  sometimes  they  have  an  inter- 
mediate character  between  this  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  occa- 
sionally they  resemble  cream  or  yeast ;  they  are  often  slimy,  or 
with  broken-down  day-coloured  faeces  mixed  in  the  above  whitish 
fluids.  Evacuations  of  this  kind  often  continue  for  a  considerable 
time :  in  some  eases  they  chaise  to  a  darker  colour,  and  afterwards 
return  to  the  same  white  appearance.  This  is  seemingly  owing  to 
the  medicines  exhibited,  or  to  an  occasional  discharge  of  bile  pre- 
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vioQsly  obstructed,  which,  by  its  admixture  with  the  morbid  intes* 
tinal  secretions,  gives  them  a  dark  colour. 

When  chronic  dysentery  or  diarrhcea  terminates  fatally,  this 
result  is  generally  occasioned  by  ulceration,  the  ulcers  having  per- 
forated  the  large  or  small  intestines,  and  the  contents  of  this  viscera 
being  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Not  unfrequently  the 
colon,  at  some  part  or  parts  of  its  course,  becomes  permanently 
constricted,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, generally  at  first  accompanied  by  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  inflamed  part,  the  spasmodic  contraction  becoming  at  last  per- 
manent, from  the  change  induced  by  the  inflammatory  action  in  the 
structure  of  the  part  constricted.  When  strictures  of  the  colon 
exist  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  faecal 
matters,  then  the  part  of  the  bowel  above  the  constriction  neces- 
sarily becomes  distended  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  functions  of  the 
adjoining  viscera,  and  even  to  occasion  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the 
distended  part,  the  rupture  generally  taking  place  in  the  situation 
of  an  ulceration,  if  ulceration  gicists.  When  the^  distension  of  the 
colon,  proceeding  from  constriction  about  the  left  arch  or  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  bowel,  is  followed  by  a  fatal  result,  without  rupture 
of  the  distended  part,  it  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  mechanical 
effects  of  the  continued  distension  upon  the  bowel  itself  and  upon 
adjoining  viscera,  as  to  the  retention  of  excrementitious  matters 
in  the  circulation,  that  death  is  induced.  Doubtless,  the  dbtended 
colon  impedes  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  disorders  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  respiration,  causes  congestion  and  efiusion,  both 
in  the  thorax  and  in  the  head,  and  deranges  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  small  bowels,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kidneys ; 
but  during  the  long  retention  of  faecal  matters  in  itie  prima  ma,  in 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  dis- 
cbarge, a  large  portion  of  them  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
and  thus  destroys  life  by  vitiating  the  soiuce  whence  it  is  perpe- 
tuated. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  dysentery,  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  organs  are  often  not  materially  affected :  in  some  cases, 
however,  these  organs  are  considerably  disordered,  more  especially 
those  of  the  bladder.  In  the  acute  forms  of  dysentery,  the  functions 
of  the  kidneys  themselves  are  occasionally  very  much  deranged ; 
suppression  of  urine  being  sometimes  present,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  the  descending  colon  to  the  left  kidney 
on  one  side,  and  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  right  kidney 
on  the  other;  but  this  is  seldom  observed,  except  in  the  com- 
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plicatidn  of  aoute  disease  of  the  liver  with  acute  inflammatory  dis* 
order  of  the  colon :  in  the  complications  of  chronic  disease  of  these 
viscera,  suppression  of  urine  is  rarely  observed,  though  dyauria 
and  stranguria  sometimes  occur. 

Although  both  chronic  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea  are  occa* 
sionally  met  with  in  simple  or  uncomplicated  forms,  and  even  ter* 
minate  fatally,  without  any  appearances  of  disease  being  detected  in 
the  liver,  yet  such  complications  are  much  more  frequent  than 
simple  forms  of  these  diseases ;  cmd  not  only  is  disease  of  the  liver 
associated  with  organic  changes  in  the  large  and  small  intestines^ 
but  the  mesenteric  glands,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  omentum,  fre- 
quently also  present  signs  of  altered  structure. 

When  the  diseases  now  under  consideration  follow  upon  any  of 
the  various  types  of  fever  endemic  to  India,  the  associated  organs 
of  digestion,  especially  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  seldom  are  found  in  a  sound  or  natural  state.  It  is  not 
meant  to  say  that  all  these  viscera  present  appearances  of  disease 
in  the  same  case,  although  on  some  occasions  two  or  more  of 
them  are  changed  in  structure ;  but  that  some  one  of  them  is  ge- 
nerally diseased,  as  well  as  the  large  and  small  intestines.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  disease  of  the  coUatitious  viscera,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  bowels,  may  have  been  consecutive  upon  the  febrile  disorder^ 
or  at  least  upon  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  owing  to  the  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  the  patient  during  its  continuance,  or 
during  convalescence  from  it,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  pro* 
ducing  and  perpetuating  disease.  Thus,  during  a  severe  or  pro** 
tracted  attack  of  fever  arising  from  terrestrial  exhalations,  vicissi^ 
tudes  of  temperature,  fatigue,  and  irregular  living,  the  liver,  pan«- 
creas  and  spleen,  not  unfrequently  become  disordered  in  function^ 
and  sometimes*  also  diseased  in  structure.  To  this  state  sometimes 
is  also  conjoined  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bowels,  assuming  either 
the  form  of  dysentery,  or  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  frequently  be- 
comes the  prominent  affection,  exhausts  the  system,  and  deranges 
the  functions  of  all  the  vital  organs.  Such  a  sequence  of  morbid 
action  is  often  met  with  amongst  Europeans  in  warm  climates,  and 
especially  in  soldiers  during  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  an  active 
campaign. 

The  symptoms  indicating  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  termi^^ 
nation,  are  altogether  similar  to  those  instanced  in  a  previous  sec- 
tion.  As  to  the  appearances,  however,  which  most  frequently  pre* 
sent  themselves  upon  the  examination  of  fatal  cases  of  this  form  of 
disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  what .  has 
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been  stated^  with  a  stricter  reference  to  the  acute  and  sub-acute 
forms  of  dysentery.  The  omentum  is  sometimes  thickened,  cor* 
rugatedy  dx^wn  up  to  the  colon,  or  to  one  side:  it  isnotunfre- 
quendy  adherent  to  some  part  of  the  bowels,  or  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  occasionally  to  both.  The  stomach  and  small  intestines 
are  generally  much  distended  with  an  offensive  gas :  more  rarely 
the  small  intestines  are  irregularly  constricted  and  thickened  in 
their  coats ;  and  I  have  even  found  extensive  intus-susceptions  in 
various  parts  of  the  ileum.  With  respect  to  their  colour  externally, 
they  are  generally  very  similar  to  that  already  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  acute  disease.  Occasionally,  firm  and  cellular  adhesions 
connect  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  small  intestines  to  the  omentusi, 
or  to  the  caecum  or  colon,  or  even  one  convolution  of  them  to  ano- 
ther, 'forming  a  hard  mass  or  tumour  which  has  occasionally  been 
mistaken  for  an  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  caecum  generally 
presents  decided  appearances  of  disease  externally,  but  its  internal 
structure  is  most  extensively  deranged :  it  is  frequently  distended 
with  fiatus,  its  coats  thickened,  its  peritoneal  surface  covered  in 
parts  with  coagulated  lymph,  and  the  cellular  substance  connect- 
ing it  to  Ihe  abdominal  parietes  inflamed,  thickened,  and  easily  la- 
cerated. The  colon  is  frequently  distended  in  one  part  €uid  con- 
tracted in  another;  but  it  sometimes  is  found  very  much  enlarged 
and  distended  throu^out,  and  devoid  of  its  usual  divisions  into  cells 
or  compartments.  Coagulable  lymph  is  often  seen  on  its  surfk^e, 
firmly  uniting  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  to  the  adjoining  viscera, 
especially  to  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  &c.  This  is  most  frequently 
observed  when  ulcerations  have  nearly  perforated  all  the  tunics 
of  the  bowel,  and  the  inflammation  proceeded  to  its  peritoneal 
covering. 

Occasionally,  when  adhesions  have  taken  place  between  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  peritoneum  covering  these  viscera,  or  when  the  in- 
ternal ulcerations  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  induced  peri- 
tonitis, and  the  patient  has  Uved  some  time  afterwards,  the  perito- 
neum presents  appearances  of  chronic  inflammation  throughout  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  surface,  it  being  greatly  thickened,  more 
vascular,-  and  the  adhesions  firm  and  organised. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bowels  generally  presents  the  most 
constant  and  most  extensive  lesions.  The  coats  of  the  small  intes- 
tines  are  often  tumid  and  thickened,  especially  the  mucous  and 
suJ^mucous  tunics,  with  ulcerations  in  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress. Accompanying  this  state,  there  are  also  observed,  more  or 
less,  signs  of  iaftammatory  action,  either  in  the  seat  of  the  ulcera- 
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tions  or  in  the  spaces  between  them.  The  ulcers,  in  chronic  diar- 
rhosa,  generally  commence  in  the  follicular  glands,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  ileum,  particularly  in  the  lower  parts  of  it.  The 
mucous  isurface  surrounding  the  ulcerations  is  often  thickened,  ele- 
vated, and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  natural.  Sometimes  the  ulcers 
are  small,  numerous,  and  agglomerated  in  patches,  conformably 
to  the  disposition  of  the  follicles  of  the  intestines :  at  other  times, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  bowel,  the  ulcers  are  large,  distinct, 
few  in  number,  and  placed  distantly  from  each  other.  Occasionally 
the  surrounding  texture  is  pale,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  thin 
and  soft ;  frequently  they  are  elevated  upon  thickened  bases,  and 
their  edges  prominent  and  rounded. 

Ulceration  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  small  intestines,  even  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  unattended  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
dysentery,  without  extensive  ulceration  being  also  present  in  the 
caecum  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  When  the  dysenteric 
symptoms  have  been  present,  the  disease  of  the  rectum,  colon,  and 
caecum,  is  generally  very  manifest,  and  usually  consists  of  ulcera- 
tions similar  to  those  now  enumerated,  and  to  those  described  in 
the  section  on  the  appearances  after  the  more  active  forms  of  the 
malady.  Conjoined  with  ulceration,  a  contracted  state  of  the  bowels, 
particularly  of  the  colon,  at  its  left  and  sigmoid  flexures,  is  gene* 
rally  present ;  and  the  parietes  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sometimes  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  almost  always  of  the  large  bowels,  are  more 
or  less  thickened.  Occasionally,  the  coats  of  the  colon,  rectum, 
and  caecum,  are  not  only  thickened  and  internally  ulcerated,  but 
also  much  indurated,  and  converted  into  a  gristly  or  semi-cartila.^ 
ginous  state,  and  generally  of  a  very  dark  hue,  evidently  owing  to 
the  long-continued  irritation  and  inflammatory  action  kept  up  in  the 
part,  sometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  and  occasionally  from  inappropriate  treatment. 
'  *Fke  indurated  and  thickened  state  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  is  a 
very  evident  result  of  slow  inflammatory  action,  especially  as  those 
states  are  generally  either  associated  widi  ulcerations  of  a  chronic 
kind,  or  with  considerable  contraction  of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel  at 
the  part  thus  changed  in  its  organisation.  Although  not  so  lacerable 
as  in  those  cases  which  have  terminated  fatally,  the  coats  of  the 
diseased  intestines  are  generally  more  easily  torn  than  in  the  healthy 
state,  unless  when  they  are  of  the  gristly  hardness  already  noticed. 
•  Constriction  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  colon,  most  frequently  of 
the  left  arch,  descending  colon,  and  sigmoid  flexure,  are  amongst 
the  most  constant  appearances  observed  upon  examinations  after 
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death  from  the  chronic  forms  of  the  diseaBe  now  before  us.  These 
constrictions  may  be  few  or  they  may  be  many, — ^they  are  often  of 
limited  extent,  resembling  the  ligature  made  by  a  cord,  and  fre- 
quently embrace  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel.  They  are  generally 
accompanied  with  ulceration  and  thickening  of  the  internal  tunics 
of  the  intestine,  but  not  uniformly  so ;  and  they  usually  present 
signsy  either  internally  or  externally,  or  both,  of  inflammatory 
action. 

These  strictures  are,  from  their  situation,  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,  and  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
boweJs  in  a  fluid  state  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
exist.  But  strictures  also  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  the  various 
forms  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  between  tl»3  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  and  rectum,  and  in  the  Tectum  itself.  It  is  chiefly  to  con- 
strictions in  this  latter  situation  that  attention  has  been-  directed  by 
writers  ;  and  the  idea  that  they  are  limited  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
large  bowel  has  been  too  generally  entertained.  A  knowledge  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  strictures  in  various  parts  of  the  colon,  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  in  practice ;  and  the  frequent  association 
of  stricture  of  this  bowel  with  that  of  the  rectum  is  equally  impor- 
tant, inasmuch  as  it  teaches  us  not  to  confine  om:  methods  of  cure 
to  the  rectum  itself,  but  to  extend  them  to  the  large  bowels  gene- 
rally, as  far  as  this  end  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  gentle 
laxatives  and  emollient  enemata. 

I  believe  that  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  not  so  prevalent  a  com- 
plaint as  is  generally  supposed.  As  respects  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  this  lesion  in  the  rectum  and  colon  amongst  Europeans 
in  India,  I  may  state  my  belief  that  the  descending  colon  is  much 
oftener  affected  than  the  rectum,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe 
that^this  fruitful  cause  of  disease  is  to  be  found  in  European 
climates  as  well  as  in  India.  The  same  equally  obtains  in  England* 
Indeed,  I  am  convinced,  that  strictures  of  the  colon  often  occur, 
especially  in  the  sedentary,  both  male  and  female,  particularly  th^ 
latter,  without  being  the  consequence  of  acute  dysentery,  and  occa- 
sion various  disorders  and  symptoms,  which  have  been  too  fre- 
quently looked  upon  as  merely  nervous,  and  as  complications  which 
puzzle  the  physician. 

Contractions  of  the  colon  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  of  a  single  attack  which  had 
been  protracted  beyond  the  usual  duration  of  the  acute  disorder, 
and  degenerated  into  the  form  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  In  those  cases 
wherein  the  contractions  are  extensive^  and  the  bowel  reduced  much 
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in  iU' calibre,  the  small  intestines  and  caecum,  in  addition  to  an  in- 
ordinate state  of  distension,  are  generally  inflamed  and  ulcerated  in 
their  internal  surfaces;  and  occasionally  the  liver  and  pancreas 
also  betray  signs  of  disease. 

In  those  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery  pro- 
ceeding from  attacks  of  fever  and  disease  of  the  liver,  the  small 
intestines  are  seldom  or  ever  free  from  morbid  appearances,  gene- 
rally consisting  of  ulceration  and  inflammation,  with  thickening  of 
their  tunics.  When  the  chronic  disease  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
acute  dysentery,  structural  changes  are  generally  more  completely 
confined  to  the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  I  have  inspected,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  have  generally  been  enlarged,  hardened,  and  apparently^ 
infiltrated  with  a  sero*purulent  matter.  The  mesentery  has  also  pre- 
sented, in  some  cases,  appearances  of  inflammatory  action  in  its 
surface.  And  almost  in  every  case,  the  vessels  running  between  the 
peritoneal  duplicatures  forming  the  mesentery  have  been  large  and  in- 
jected with  blood,  evidently  evincing  increased  determination  of  blood 
to  the  seats  of  disease,  in  its  chronic  as  well  as  in  its  acute  forms. 

Chronic  dysentery,  as  well  as  chronic  diarrhoea,  are  met  with 
amongst  the  natives  of  India,  although  not  so  frequently  as  amongst 
the  Europeans  resident  in  the  country.  Amongst  them  these  dis- 
orders present  more  decidedly  the  characters  of  a  gleety  discharge 
firom  the  bowels,  and  are  more  evidently  the  result  of  deficient  tone 
in  the  vessels  and  follicular  glands  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface, 
whilst  the  inflammatory  character  of  these  complaints  is  most  pro- 
minent in  the  European  constitution. 

Upon  examination  after  death  from  these  maladies,  amongst  the 
natives,  the  bowels  are  generally  soft,  flaccid,  of  a  pale  colour,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  parts  of  their  internal  surface :  the  follicular  glands 
much  enlarged,  ulcerated,  or  of  a  dirty,  sloughy  appearance,  and 
the  coats  of  the  intestines  seldom  thickened,  although  sometimes 
constricted  in  their  diameters.  The  caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  are,  as  in  Europeans,  the  parts  most  deranged  in  struc- 
ture, and  are  often  easily  torn.  The  liver  is  seldom  diseased,  the 
spleen  sometimes  is  muc^  softened,  and  the  pancreas  and  mesen«* 
teric  glands  much  enlarged. 

Sect.  VII. — On  the   Treatment  of  Chronic  Dysentery  and 

Chronic  DiarrhcBU. 

When  the  dysenteric  symptoms  continuing  after  an  acute  attack 
of  the  disease  consist  chiefly  of  an  increased  frequency  of  evacuv 
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tion,  without  sirainiogor  tormina,  the  appetite,  pulse^  ancLstrengihy 
improving  or  remaining  unimpaiired,  medicines  possessed  of  aa 
astringent  effect  should  not  be  employed.  The  evacuations  ought 
to  be  viewed,  in  such  cases,  as  being  the  mode  which  nature  adopts 
of  bringing  about  a  resolution  of  the  inflamed  and  tumefied  state 
of  the  mucous  surface,  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  dysen- 
teric disease ;  the  increased  secretion  and  exhalation  giving  rise  tor 
this  form  of  diarrhoea,  emptying  the  engorged  vessels,  and  remov-' 
ing  the  tumefaction  of  the  diseased  viscera. 

It  will  be  frequently  remarked,  that  the  diarrhoea  which  continuea 
for  a  time  after  dysentery,,  is  accompanied  by  an  evidently  salutary- 
effect,  in  the  increasing  strength  and  flesh  of  the  patient.  When 
the  diarrhcea  is  thus  salutary,  the  evacuations,  although  frequrait, 
are  generally  not  materially  diseased :  they  are  usually  of  a  good 
colour,  feculent,  and  fluid,  and  voided  without  griping  or  tenesmus. 

When  the  motions  are  morbid,  or  attended  with  abdominal  sore- 
ness, sense  of  heat,  griping^  tormina,  tenesmus;  if  they  be  slimy, 
or  at  times  sanguineous,  and  the  patient  complains  much  of  thirst 
and  of  fever,  with  restlessness  at  night, — the  disease  evidently  pos« 
sesses  a  character  which  must  be  removed  by  art,  and  which  nature 
is  generally  incapable  of  counteracting,  especially  after  an  acute 
attack  of  disease.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  remains  of  in- 
flammatory action  should  be.  dreaded  as  existing  in  ccHnp}ication 
with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  secretions ;  and  judicious  means 
should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  both  these  states.  Ilere 
local  vascular  depletions  are  necessary,  especially  if  the  patient 
have  not  been  depleted  early  in  the  disease.  If  his  strength  has 
been  lowered  too  far  to  admit  of  this  measure,  the  employment  of 
blisters  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  a  succession  of  hot  poultices, 
and  these  by  a  thick  flannel  bandage,  the  warm  bath,  and  stin^Ua^ 
lating  frictions  upon  the  abdomen  and  lower  Umbs,  will  often  prove 
serviceable. 

The  propriety  of  changing  the  morbid  secretions  in  this  form  of 
the  disorder  is  obvious,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  disease  of 
the  liver.  With  this  view  it  will  be  well  to  exhibit  full  doses,  nf 
calomel  with  opium  at  bed-time,  giving  a  gentle  cooling  purgative 
in  the  morning,  and  either  resorting  to  camphorated  mercurial  frio* 
tions  on  the  hypochondrium,  or  exhibiting  the  blue-pill  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, or  Dover's  powder,  internally.  If  these  means  fail  of 
improving  the  secretions,  the  character  of  the  stools,  and  the 
attendant  symptoms,  other  means  should  be  resorted  to.  But,  while 
the  above  remedies  are  being  employed^  injections  of  emollient  and 
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snodyne  tabstances  into  ^  colon  dionld  be  i^raetised,  with  the 
view  of  sootiiing  the  morbidly  increased  action  of  Ms  viscus,  of 
protecting  its  excoriated  and  irritable  Bui&ce  from  the  action  of  the 
morbid  secretions,  and  of  diluting  them,  and  thereby  rendering 
thein  lees  irritating  to  the  tender  surfaces  along  which  they  are  to 
pass. 

After  the  employment  of  mercurials,  the  nitric  acid  Mdth  opium 
deserves  a  trial ;  and  whilst  it  is  being  exhibited  internally,  the 
mtro-nmriatic  acid  solution  shoidd  be  apphed,  in  any  of  the  modiBS 
already  rex^ommended,  to  the  hypochondria  or  abdomen.  The  adop* 
tion  of  the  al>ove  measures  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  altera- 
tive dose  of  some  mild  mercurial  preparation  given  at  bed.time, 
and  a  g^ide  purgative  in  the  morning ;  whilst  enemata,  consistifig 
either  of  i^e  infVision  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  the  decoctum  lini  with 
mucilage,  should  be  thrown  up  twice  pr  thrice  daily. 

in  the  latter  stages  of  chronic  dysentery,  especially  when  much 
debility  is  complained  of,  the  infusion  of  cinchona,  or  of  cinchona 
and  rhubarb  with  tinct  opii,  will  often  prove  of  much  benefit.  If 
the  debility  be  urgent,  and  especially  if  symptoms  of  ulceration 
of  the  hti^ge  bowel  be  present,  without  tormina,  or  pain  upon  firm 
pressure  of  the  a1>domai,  the  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  cinchona 
or  ihnbarb  wM  be  advantageously  prepared,  for  the  pui^oses  ci 
injection,  by 'adding  to  these  substances,  previous  to  their  in^sion, 
a  small  proportion  of  ginger,  or  of  any  of  the  warm  spices.  Infu- 
sion of  catechu  may  be  also  used,  under  similar  circumstances  to 
the  above,  in  die  form  of  injection,  with  advantage  and  may  be 
comfadned  wit^  the  warm  spices.  In  the  chronic  dysentery  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  of  tiiose  Enropieans  who  have  resided  long  in 
the  country,  the  above  tonic  and  stimulating  injections  should  not 
be  ovedooked. 

When  Gfhronic  dyseivtery  or  dianhoea  is  evidently  the  result  of 
relaxation  of  the  vessels  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels,  and, 
like  agleety  discharge,  proceeds  from  a  protracted  habit  of  increased 
secretion,  then  the  use  of  the  above  means,  and  of  gentle  tonics  and 
astringents  combined  with  anodynes  and  mucilaginous  substances, 
exhibited  both  by  the  mouth  and  in  die  form  of  injection,  is  parti- 
ctdarfy  necessary.  The  same  directions  for  the  administration  of 
enemata  ^faich  were  given  M^hen  treating  of  the  acute  disease,  are 
applicable  in  dhronic  dysentery  or  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 

If  die  evacuations  be  accompanied  wiih,  or  preceded  by,  pain, 
tenesmus,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  bloody  discharge  and  mucus,  the 
retention  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters  ought  to  be  dreaded. 
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When  the  patient  has  preserved  some  degree  of  appetite  during 
the  more  acute  period  of  the  disorder,— or  whether  this  may  have 
been  the  case  or  not, — if  purgatives  have  not  been  judiciously 
resorted  to,  or  have  been  omitted  for  some  time,  which  is  often  the 
case  from  fear  of  debility,  faecal  acciunulations  will  have  fonned  in 
the  caecum  and  colon,  which  require  to  be  removed.  Here  the 
exhibition  of  puigatives  of  a  mild  and  cooling  nature,  both  by  the 
mouth  and  per  anum^  are  indispensably  requisite ;  after  whicfaf 
diaphoretics,  injections  of  the  inftision  of  ipecacuanha  and  of  emol« 
lient  substances,  with  a  bland,  farinaceous  diet,  will  be  beneficial. 

Chronic  disorder,  either  in  the  form  of  slight  dysentery  or  diar- 
rhoea, not  unfrequently  supervenes  to  the  acute  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  incautious  exposure  to  the  night-air,  to  atmospherical 
vicissitudes,  to  errors  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  to  the  want  of  com- 
fortable beds  and  clothing.  When  this  is  remarked,  the  state  of 
the  patient  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  if  any  one  symptom 
indicating  the  presence  of  inflanunatory  action  of  the  colon  be  pre- 
sent, and  tiie  strength  of  the  patient  permit,  local  depletion,  followed 
by  the  discipline  so  frequentiy  recommended,  should  be  put  in 
practice ;  and  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  emollients, 
afterwards  exhibited.  The  food  \of  the  patient,  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  bland  and  mucilaginous ;  and  if  the  powers  of  life  appear 
to  sink,  gentle  tonics,  combined  with  absorbents,  mucilages,  and 
opiates,  must  be  resorted  to. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  recollection,  that  the  necessary  em* 
ployment  of  tonics,  astringents,  or  anodynes,  in  chronic  dysentery, 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  much  exhausted,  often  occasions  a 
slight  accumulation  of  fsecal  matters  in  the  large  bowels,  and 
requires  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  purgative  medicine.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  dose  of  the  oleum  ricini,  or  the  bitter  ape- 
rient inixture,  or  rhubarb,  or  the  compound  jalap  powder,  -will  be 
most  advantageous,  and  may  be  followed,  in  two  or  three  hours, 
.by  an  emollient  injection. 

When  diarrhoea  continues  after  dysentery  for  a  longer  time  than 
is  necessary  to  the  resolution  of  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  large 
bowels,  and  restoration  to  their  healthy  functions,  the  patient 
gaining  neither  strength  nor  flesh,  it  evidently  requires  to  be  re- 
strained. This  continuance  of  morbid  action  may  be  owing  to  im- 
proper diet  and  regimen  during  convalescence,  or  to  an  imperfect 
conversion  of  the  chyme  into  chyle,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ali- 
mentary matters  entering  into  combinations  to  which  their  chemical 
properHes  dispose  them,  under  the  states  of  moisture  and  increased 
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temperature  in  which  thej  are  placed.  This  effect  upon  the  alimen- 
tary matters  may  proceed  from  the  debilitated  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  from  this  state  associated  with  a  morbid  or  deficient  secre- 
tion of  bile.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  undoubtedly  often  is,  the  use 
of  gentle  tonics,  in  order  to  restore  the  powers  of  digestion,  alter- 
nated or  combined  with  antacids,  as  magnesia  or  ammonia,  or  the 
cretaceous  preparations,  in  order  to  neutralise  acidity  in  the  prima 
ifia,  is  obviously  necessary ;  and  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
secretions,  the  milder  mercurial  preparations  should  be  given,  com- 
bined, with  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  whilst  the  nitro-muriatic 
solution  may  be  employed  externally. 

While  this  plan  is  being  practised,  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
laxatives,  to  carry  off  morbid  secretions,  and  prevent  faecal  accu- 
mulations, will  be  necessary ;  and  for  this  purpose,  no  medicme  can 
be  more  beneficial  than  the  infusions  of  gentian  and  senna,  or  in 
conjimction  with  any  of  the  neutral  salts,  as  circumstances  may 
suggest.  At  the  same  time,  emolUents,  mucilaginous,  anodyne,  or 
even  tonic  enemata  may  be  thrown  up^  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  particular  symptoms  by  which  the  case  may  be 
characterised. 

In  those  chronic  cases  which  have  been  denominated  *^  white 
fluxj**  from  the  muco-purulent  and  gleety  appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge, the  muciparous  glands  of  the  large  bowels  are  /generally  in 
a  state  of  disease,  and  require  the  use  of  gentle  tonics,  combined  with 
astringents,  and  alternated  with  purgatives  and  mercurial  prepara^ 
tions.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  bile  is  either  entirely  ob- 
structed, or  it  is  secreted  in  insufficient  quantity  and  quality.  In 
order  to  restore  the  biliary  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
energy  to  the  relaxed  mucous  surface  of  the  colon,  I  have  generally 
exhibited  frdl  doses  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  with  opium,  and  given 
the  bitter  aperient  mixture  in  the  morning,  with  advantage.  Occa- 
sionally, I  have  also  prescribed  with  benefit  a  pill  composed  of  aloes, 
calomel,  and  ipecacuanha,  and  directed  an  infusion  of  cinchona, 
rhubarb,  and  ginger,  to  be  employed  in  the  form  of  enema ;  or  in- 
fosions  of  catechu,  simarouba,  columba,  cinnamon,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner. 

Whenever  astringent  tonics  are  prescribed  in  the  more  chronic 
cases  of  djrsentery  and  diarrhoea,  their  efiects  should  be  carefully 
watched.  They  ought  never  to  be  ventured  upon  when  pain  of  the 
•abdomen  and  other  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  of  the  colon 
are  present ;  and  when  prescribed  in  cases  accompanied  with  gp^eat 
prostration  of  strength,  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  discharges^  and  con- 
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sequent  let^tion  of  morbid  Becfetions,  ought  to  be  giiardedaguiiBt* 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  ocoasional  exhibition  of  a  puiga* 
tive,  or  by  the  injection  of  aol  aperient  enema. 

When  t^e  affection  of  the  bowels  seems  to  be  cfymptomatiG  of 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  occasioned  by  inflamrnatory  action^  of  a 
chronic  kind,  existing  in  the  cnibstndce  of  that  organ,  and -giving 
rise  to  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  bile,  our  remedies  should  be  chiefly 
directed  to  this  seat.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  o&jeia  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  liver  be  afik^ted  or  not.  But  if  the  patient 
complains  of  weight,  tightness,  or  oppression  about  tiie  right  hypo* 
chondrium  and  ensiform  cartUage,  with  cough,  pearly  state  of  the 
eye,  and  morbid  condition  of  the  evacuations,  and,  in  short,  with 
any  of  the  symptoms  which  I  have  insisted  upon  wh^i  treating  of 
chronic  affections  of  theliver,local  deletions, mercurials,pu]gatives, 
nitric  acid,  and  the  nitro-muratic  solution,  must  be  successively  re- 
sorted to,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  «fid 
the  treatment  previously  employed.  In  addition  to  the  above  means, 
external  irritation  may  be  tried,  eitho:  by  means  of  the  conmion 
blister,  kept  discharging  for  some  time,  or  by  a  seton  inserted  below 
the  'small  ribs  of  the  right  side.  The  tartarised  tantimonial  oint* 
<me!nt^niay  also  be  rubbed  in,  so  &s  to  l^ng  out  a  copious  er<^  of 
■pustules ;  and, in  some  cases  it  may  be  combined  wiA  a  third  paert 
of  mercimal  ointment  and  a  few  graiitt  of  camphor. 

In  many  instances  of  complicated  chronic  dysentery,  as  well  as  m 
-its  simple  form,  the  f»arm  balh,  foUowedby  very  eneigetic  Mctioiis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  more  gentle  Mctiona  of  the  abdomen, 
father  with  a  flesh-brush,  a  coanie  towel,  the  ^leoently  introduced 
'horse-hair  gloves,  or  with  some  stmulating  liniment,  have  proved 
of  essential  service.  After  they  have  been  used, -tile  abdomen  and 
loins  should  be  well  bandaged.  In  both  these  forms  o^  i^omc 
dysentery  the  nUro^mufiatic  soluiion  either  as  a  bath,  inpouitiee, 
or  by  ablution,  is  genendly  benefloial.  It  has  been  chi^y  in  the 
mor^  obstinate  cases  that  its  efficaiCy  has  beto  proved,  a&  other  means 
of  cure  have  usually  been  premised  more  calculated  to  ^vij^e  their 
effects  in  a  short  time,  and  this  and  other  remedies  of  a'slowM^ope*- 
ration  deferred.  Whilst  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  is  being  -em- 
ployed externally,  small  and  repeated  doses  of  blue.pill  with  ipeca- 
cuanha and  Opium,  or  any  mild  mercurial  with  Dover's  powder; 
'may  be  exhibited ;  and  if  the  bowels  at  any  time  should  not  ^be 
sufficiently  free,  so  as  to  lead  the  practitioner  to  fsar  the  aooumulti^ 
tion  of  fsBcMd  matters  and  morbid  seor^ons  in  the  osBcum  and  ceBa 
-of  the  colon,  a  lull  dose  of  some  purgative  should  be  fsesonbed 
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anfll  reflated  from  time  to  time.  In  suchciiioiuc  easesasavo  oiom* 
plicated  with  a  morbid  aecretion  of  bile,  or  some  ttraotural  change 
of  the  liver,  the  above  alterative  mode  (sf  treatment  is  more  cvpect. 
ally  required ;  and  in  addition  to  it,  a  full  dose  of  cak»itel  should 
be  given'dccastonally  at  bed-time,  andfoUowed  early  in  the  momisg 
by  a  dose  of  the  bitter  'aperient  mixture,  or  the  o<Hiipottnd  jalap 
powder. 

If  the  afiection  of  the  bowels  be  kept  np,  from  rdazatian  of  the 
mucous  surface  and  vesteb  supplying  it,  and  a  deficient  or  entinaiy 
obstructed  flow  tf  bile,  tonie  injections  should  be  dirown  iaAo  the 
colon ;  and  m»reurial  ointment  widi  oam^or-may  be  rubbed  upon 
thehypochoadrittm,or  laid  on  the  8urfi»ce  of  warm  poultices.  After 
ibis  mode  of  rousing  the  eneigies  of  the  liver  has-been  tried,' a  blis- 
ter may  be  applied  over  the  region  of  this  viscus ;  and  afber  it  has 
been  healed,  the  mercurial  ointment  may  again  be  applied  as  befoie 
or  a  plaster  composed  of  the  empl.  ammon.  cmn  hydrarg.,  tiie 
empl.  Galban.  comp.,  or  the  empl.  pieis  oosnp.  may  be  placed  upon 
the  light  hypochondnum  and  epigaertric  negion. 

When  the  bile  is  secreted  either  in  deficient  quantity  or  quality, 
acidity  of  the  contents  of '^e  prima  ma  isdiould  always  be  dreaded, 
lind  more  especially  if  the  stools  be  pale,  frothy,  yeasfy,  or  seem- 
in^y  fermented.  In  Utese  circumstances,  a  combination  of  the 
sub-«ailMnates  of  the  aftkilies,  <}ft  m^nesia,  with  alterative  doses 
oriffercuigak,and  with  the  gentler  tonics,  may  be  tried;  whilst  the 
external  means  of  cure  «bove  stated  should  be  put  in  practice.  The 
cretaceous  naixtnce  (may  lalso  be  given  occasionally,  and  be  made 
the  vehicle  for  other  remedies  which  the  ctrotimstances  of  the  case 
may  suggest,  as  small  doses  of  rhubarb,  of  the  vin.  ipecac,  or  of 
oolumba. 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  one  grain  of  oalomel  with  half  ^a  grain  of 
ipecacuanha,. given  every  two  hours,  is  oiften  extremely  serviceable. 
Or,  instead  ^of  this,  one  ot  two  grains  df  calomel  with  'ft>m:'of 
Dover's  powder  may  be  taken  every  three  hotrs ;  and  I  have  often 
prescribed  two  grains  :of  oalomel,  with  one  of  ipecacuanha  and  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  every  itfaird  hour>  with  mtich  benefit  in  more  ob« 
stinaite  cases.  Whilst  the  oalomel  actB,  in  tins  combinationy  upon 
tiie  secretions  generally,  especially  those  of  Ihe  liver,  the  ipecacu- 
anha and  opium  restrain  the  increased  dischalrge  from  the  mucous 
surfiice  of  the  bowds,  and  determine  the  ^cii^culation  to  the  es^temal 
Bur&ce  of  the  body. 

The  observations  offsred,  when  treating  of  the  more  acute  forms 
of  dyaetnteiy,  on  the  emptoymentof  eracllients,  camphor  and  opium, 
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bark  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb, .  inftudons  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
mucilages,  with  lime-water,  &C.9  are  applicable  in  many  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  especially  those  which  are  consequent  upon  the 
acute  disease,  and  in  which  vascular  depletions  and  purgatives  have 
been  judiciously  directed.  As  respects  also  the  treatment  of  those 
local  symptoms  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  acute 
dysentery,  the  same  remedies  may  be  resorted  to  when  they  super- 
vene in  the  chronic  disease,  as  where  recommended  when  the  remo- 
val of  these  symptoms  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 

In  some  of  the  more  chronic  cases,  especially  when  t^enesmus  or 
prolapsus  ani  are  present,  the  injection  of  small  enemas,  consist- 
ing of  one  part  of  vinegar  to  three  or  four  of  cold  water,  has  often 
proved  of  service.  Occasionally,  has  been  added  to  Uiis,  with 
increased  advantage,  four  or  five  grains  of  the  superacetate  of  lead, 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  The  nitro-muriatic  lotion  may  be 
also  used  as  an  injection.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to 
repeat  these  injections  more  frequently,  nor  to  continue  them  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  a  fidr  trial  of  their  effects ;  and  if  the  bowels 
should  become  too  much  or  too  quickly  restrained  by  them,  an 
aperient  draught  should  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to  cir* 
cumstances.  Instead  of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  I  have  found 
much  benefit  from  small  injections  of  a  w6ak  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc ;  and  have  given  this  salt  in  doses  of  about  half  a 
grain,  by  the  mouth,  in  conjunction  with  ipecacuanha  and  myrrh, 
^th  decided  service  in  similar  cases.  These  medicines,  especially 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  combined  with  mucilages  and  ano- 
dynes, and  exhibited  either  in  the  form  of  injection  or  in  that  of  a 
draught  or  mixture. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  of  diarrhcea  accompanied  with  great 
prostration  of  strength,  and  occurring  after  active  disease,  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  especially  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  tinct.  ferri 
muriatis,  will  generaUy  be  given  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  combined  with  either  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
or  the  sulphate  of  potash,  or  of  magnesia,  when  we  are  desirous  of 
carrying  away  the  secretions  and  fsecal  accumulations  formed  in  the 
bowels,  at  the  same  time  that  we  wish  to  produce  a  tonic  and  as- 
tringent effect  upon  the  digestive  mucous  surface  and  follicular 
ducts  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Strictures  of  the  colon  are  a  frequent  consequence  of  repeated 
attacks  of  dysentery  and  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  and  of 
diarrhcBa.  It  is  obviously  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  this  lesion  during  the  life  of  the  patient ;  for  in  the  minority 
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of  inBtances  in  which  they  have  been  found,  the  rectum  has  been  of 
its  usual  diameter,  and  they  have  generally  been  situated  too  high 
to  be  reached  by  a  rectum  bougie.  Even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  perhaps  impracticable  to  introduce  the  bougie  into 
any  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  but  during  a  state  of 
disease  characterised  by  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  sur&ce 
of  this  bowel,  frequently  with  lUceration,  always  with  great  ifrita^- 
bility  of  its  muscular  tunics,  and  sometimes  with  softening  of  its 
structure,  attempts  to  pass  the  bougie  beyond  the  rectum  would 
generally  be  impossible,  and  always  dangerous,  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  bowel  may  be  injured  by  such  attempts. 

Mechanical  means  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  stricture  of  the 
colon  being  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  depend  solely  upon  si\ch  inferences  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  characterising  the  affection.  If  there  be  a  great  diffi. 
culty  or  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  full  and  feculent  evacua- 
tions, the  patient  not  labouring  under  tenesmus  or  the  acute  symp- 
toms of  dysentery ;  if  the  motions  be  scanty,  fluid,  and  containing 
semi-dissolved  or  broken.down  faeces ;  if  they  be  preceded  by  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  with  distension,  ful- 
ness, and  sense  of  load  about  the  caecum  and  right  hypochondrium) 
or  between  the  epigastric  region  and  the  umbilicus ;  if  there  be  con- 
siderable tumidity  of  the  abdomen,  with  flatulent  eructations  and  a 
foul  and  feculent  odour  of  the  breath ;  if  an  injection  of  any  con- 
siderable bulk  cannot  be  thrown  fully  into  the  bowel,  or  if  it  returns 
immediately ;  and  more  especially  if  these  symptoms  supervene  to 
previous  attacks  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  or  after  a  protracted 
attack  of  these  diseases, — we  may  then  dread  the  presence  of 
stricture  of  the  colon,  particularly  in  the  left  descending  colon, 
and  above  the  sigmoid  flexure,  although  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
its  actual  existence.  The  accumulation  of  hardened  faeces,  or  even 
of  a  large  gall-stone  in  this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  may  occa- 
sion aU  the  symptoms  enumerated ;  but  when  such  accumulations 
form  in  this  situation,  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  will 
often  detect  them,  particularly  in  lean  subjects,  and  thus  assist  in 
ascertaining  the  real  nature  of  the  disorder. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  disease  characterised  hj  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  the  abdomen  and  evacuations  of  the  patient  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  his  sensations  previous  to,  or  during^  the  pas- 
sage of  a  stool  attentively  inquired  after.  I  have  often  heard  the 
patient  complain,  in  cases  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  de- 
cidedly stricture  of  the  colon,  of  a  sense  of  tearing,  scraping,  or  of 
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gnftwing,  in'  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  colon,  previous  to  the 
acting  of  an  aperient  medicine  upon  the  howels;  the  abdomen, 
especially  about  the  csecum  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colony 
being  hard  and  tutnefied,  and  the  stools  fluid,  daiic-coloured,  with 
brdken-down  or  semi*dissolved  faeces,  and  with  shreds  of  white 
muctis  or  albuminous  exudations.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  our 
o4bject  must  be  to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  large  bowels  in  a 
fluid  state,  in  order  to  prevent  acciimulations  of  faecal  matters  from 
fottning  above  die  stricture,  and  the  irritation  which  indurated  sub-r 
stances  would  occasion.  The  mucous  surface  of  the'  strictured  part  of 
the  bowel  is  gfen^*ally  in  a  state  ofchronic  inflammation  or  ulceration^ 
cooling  laxatives,  mucila^nous,  refiigerant,  and  anodyne  remedies, 
and  emollient  injections  should  therefore  be  employed.  Gentle 
friction,  employed  twice  daily  over  the  libdomen,  is  also  extremely 
serviceable  in  cases  of  this  nature,  especially  when  ft  follows  the 
exhibition  of  a  cooling  laxative  or  of  an  emollient  enema. 

In  respect  of  the  particular  remedies  which  are  to  be  preferred 
in  cases  Of  the  presumed  existence  of  stricture  of  the  colon,  I  shall 
6ffer  but  a  few  remarks.  Amongst  those  which  excite  the  actions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  most  gentle  in  their  operation,  and  the 
most  cooling  as  respects  their  general  effects,  should  be  selected. 
Manila,  magnesia,  tartrate  of  potash,  the  soda  tartarizata,  castor 
oil,  supertartrate  of  potash  with  sulphur  and  confection  of  senna, 
tamarinds,  and  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury,  may  be  em-^ 
ployed,  combined  with  such  other  refmedies  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  suggest.  I  have  always  considered  ihat  aloetic  pur- 
gatives have  a  better  effect  in  softening  and  rendering  the  faeces 
more  fluid  than  any  other  medicine,  though  I  fear  they  may  prove 
too  irritating  to  the  rectum  in  cases  of  this  description.  Saline  purga- 
tives, especially  the  sulphates,  when  given  alone,  occasion  watery 
motions,  without  removing  hardened  faeces,  and  exhaust  sooner  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  In  this  disease,  whilst  we  endeavour  to 
procure  'fluid  feculent  evacuations,  watery  discharges  should  be 
avoided.  More /decided  advantage  will  often  be  obtained  from  the 
above  mild  aperients  than  from  the  more  active  catharticsj  which 
are  frequently  prescribed.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  use 
of  aperient  enemata.  I  have  often  Succeeded  better  with  the  com- 
mon soap  injection,  or  the  decoctum  lini  with  a  little  castor  or  olive 
oil,  than  with  injections  of  a  more  purgative  kind.  The  gentler 
means  soothe  the  frequently  attendant  irritation  of  the  large  bowels, 
solicit  their  natural  actions,  and  dissolve  the  tenacious  or  hardenefd 
matters  above  the  seat  of  stricture ;  whilst  active  cathartics  excite 
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tfao  rsw-aad  ittflaiaed  surface  of  the  constricted  party  and  inorease 
the  morbid  state  which  it  is  onr  object  to  reiqiove. 

It  mil  often  prove  extremely  serviceable  to  combine  an  anodyne 
or  asitispasmodio  medidne  with  the  aperients  given  by  tibe  month 
or  thrown  into  the  colon,  more  especially  when  there  is  reason  to 
infer  that  the  stricture,  snpposing  it  actually  to  exist,  is  not  of  long 
duration*  When  descrilwig  the  appearances  which  stricture  of  the 
colon  usually  exhibit  upon  examination  after  death,  I  stated  my 
belief  -that  this  lesion  -was  often  owing  to  spasm  in  the  first  instance, 
produced  by  the  inflamed  and  irritated  mucdus  surface,  and  that 
the  spasmodic  contraction  probably  became  permanent,  owing  to  its 
oontii^uance  and  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the 
more  external  coats  and  s^cture  of  the  strictured  part.  If  this 
be  actually  the  case,  the  propriety  of  combining  anodyne  and  anti^ 
spasmodic  remedies  with  laxatives  cannot  be  questioned  in  theory, 
and^  as  far  as  experience  has  instructed  me,  their  efficacy  as  auxili- 
aries, cannot  be  doubted  in  practice.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
preferring  ipecacuanha  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion^  given  by 
the  mouth,  frequently  in  combination  with  the  sub- carbonate  of  soda, 
or  the  soap  pill,  and  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  or  as  an  enema, 
I  have  also  conceived  that  advantage  has  been  obtained  from  the 
use  of  camphor,  in  conjunction  with  ipecacuanha  and  some  one  of 
the  cooling  aperients  enumerated  above :  it  may  likewise  be  admi- 
nistered in  emollient  and  mucilaginous  injections.  In  some  of  the 
more  obstinate  cases  the  injecting  tobacco-smoke  per  anum,  has 
proved  decidedly  beneficial.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  means,  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  may 
be  employed  externally,  and  it  may  be  alternated  with  the  use  of  the 
linim.  hydrarg.,  the  linim.  camph.  comp.,  or  thelinim.  sapon.  cum 
opio,  rubbed  assiduously  over  the  abdomen ;  or  those  three  liniments 
may  be  combined  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same 
manner. 

Amongnt  the  naiwee  of  /n  Jul,  the  treatment  of  chronic  dysen- 
tery and  chronic  diarrhoea  should  always  partake  more  or  less  of  a 
tonic  and  stimulating  character;  for  although  the  use  of  laxatives 
or  purgatives,  with  attention  to  the  biliary  secretions,  is  requisite^ 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  digestive  canal,  and 

*  Tobacco-smoke  injected  per  onum  is  of(en  extremely  serviceable  in  obstinate 
constipation  ;  and  I  think  it  might  be  of  adyantage  in  intas-susceptions,  by  i&* 
flating  the  gnt,  and  removing  spasm.  When  spasm  of  portions  of  the  intestines, 
particularly  of  the  large  bowel,  is  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  hardened  feces, 
I  think  that  tobacoo-sraoke  would  be  usefid.    It  at  least  deBenres  trial. 
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the  low  or  adynamic  condition  of  the  frame  generally,  which 
dysenteric  disorder  rapidly  induces  amongst  them,  when  not  met  by 
judicious  treatment  at  its  commencement,  imperatively  require  the 
use  of  tonics,  astringents,  and  stimulants,  combined  so  as  to  impart 
tone  and  energy  to  the  intestinal  tube,  and  to  restrain  inordinate  and 
exhausting  discharges.  Whilst,  however,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  exhibition  of  remedies  possessed  of  these  properties, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  produce  any  degree  of  constipation: 
for  if  the  morbid  and  acrid  secretions  be  retained  but  for  a  short 
time  in  the  caecum  or  colon,  ulceration  of  an  atonic  character  will 
readily  supervene ;  and  in  the  native  constitution,  such  a  tennina- 
tion  takes  place  rapidly,  and  without  the  previous  appearance  of 
any  acute  symptom  which  may  warn  the  practitioner  of  the  likeli« 
hood  of  its  approach.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  tonics, 
astringents,  and  stimulants,  are  being  exhibited,  laxatives  should 
either  be  combined  with  them,  or  given  at  intervals,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

In  natives,  as  well  as  in  Europeans,  puigatives  ought  never  to 
be  laid  aside  whilst  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  symptoms 
present,  the  condition  of  the  stools,  and  the  state  of  the  abdomen, 
*that  faecal  accumulations  and  morbid  secretions  still  remain  or  are 
newly  formed  in  the  prima  via ;  but  the  employment  of  cardiac 
and  restorative  remedies  should  not  be  relinquished,  or  even  inter* 
rupted,  by  the  use  of  purgatives:  both  classes  of  remedies  are 
equally  necessary,  and  quite  compatible  as  respects  their  operation* 
With  the  natives,  rhubarb  combined  with  cinchona,  ginger,  and 
small  doses  of  sulphate  of  iron,  is  particularly  serviceable  in  either 
the  chronic  diarrhoea  or  chronic  dysentery.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
may  be  also  exhibited,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  either  in  the  infusion  of  quassia,  or 
in  some  aromatic  water.  When  thus  prescribed,  any  of  the  hot 
spices  should  be  combined  with  the  iron  as  a  corrigent. 

Columba,  catechu,  the  betel-nut,  lime*water,  pomegranate  bark, 
serpentaria,  kino,  cascariUa,  simarouba,  sulphate  of  zinc,  cayenne 
pepper,  cinnamon,  ginger,  the  black  and  white  pepper,  cloves,  &c., 
have  been  also  employed  with  great  advantage,  either  combined  with 
one  another,  or  with  aperients,  tonics,  mucilaginous  substances, 
or  with  anodynes,  and  given  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  injections, 
or  in  both  ways,  and  may  be  administered  twice  or  thrice  daily,  or 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

During  the  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea, 
the  <^9^^  and  re^fimen  of  the  patient  ought  to  receive  the  strictest 
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attention ;  and  such  attention  should  not  be  limited  to  the  time  he 
remains  under  medical  treatment,  but  be  extended  to  the  period  of 
convalescence,  and  even  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  many  in-; 
stances  I  have  found  the  disease  remarkably  prolonged  by  much 
eating,  and  by  partaking  of  improper  articles  of  food.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  regidate  the  diet  of  the  natives,  but,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  it  should  be  attended  to.  The  quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality,  of 
the  food  should  be  an  object  of  attention.  Eating  more  than  is  re- 
quisite for  the  support  of  the  energies  of  the  system  often  prolongs 
the  disease;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  too  low  a  regimen  is  apt  to 
lower  too  far  the  powers  of  life,  and  diminish  the  resistance  offered 
by  nature  to  the  inroads  of  the  malady.  While  active  disease  or 
inflammatory  action  is  proceeding  in  the  colon,  nothing  beyond  the 
lightest  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  food  should  be  ventured  upon ; 
and  the  patient's  beverage  may  consist  either  of  the  weak  nitric  acid 
drink,  or  of  imperial  or  tamarind  water.  Wine  ought  not  to  be  exhi- 
bited, unless  the  powers  of  life  requite  to  be  rallied.  I  have  seen 
the  too  early  permission  to  take  a  single  glass  of  wine  bring  back 
the  acute  symptoms,  and  have  often  witnessed  the  chronic  forms  of 
the  disease  converted  into  the  acute  by  such  imprudence.  When, 
however,  the  energies  of  the  system  are  lowered  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  the  requisite  means  of  procuring  evacua- 
tions  from  the  bowels  without  the  assistance  of  a  cordial ;  when 
the  disease  assumes  an  adynamic  character,  or  It  disposition  to  a 
solution  of  the  diseased  textures, — wine,  in  a  state  of  dilution,  or  in 
the  farinaceous  food  of  the  patient,  tnay  be  given ;  but  in  many 
cases,  unless  in  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulgingjn 
the  use  of  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors,  the  exhibition  of  infusions 
of  tonic  medicines,  such  as  cinchona,  eascarilla,  columba,  quassia, 
gentian,  rhubarb,  &c.  is  much  to  be  preferred ;  although  a  too 
early  and  imprudent  use  of  tonics,  particularly  while  the  acute  or 
inflammatory  state  continues,  is  often  equally  hurtftil. 

During  convalescence,  a  cautious  return  to  full  diet  should  be 
observed.  In  all  cases  of  recovery  from  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  danger  of  relapse  is  great.  The  proportion  of 
solid  animal  food  at  first  ought  to  be  small,  and  to  consist  of  the 
white-fleshed  animals.  Wine  and  tonics  ought  to  be  of  the  lightest 
kind,  and  the  clothing  of  the  patient  particularly  attended  to.  A 
flannel  roller  or  bandage  should  be  worn  in  the  chronic  disease 
aroiud  the  abdomen  and  loins,  and  this  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside. 
TheSbandage  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  gives 
8  mechanical  support  to  the  bowelS|  and  also  protects  the  wearer 
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from  chillft  and  cold  in  the  most  susceptible  part  of  his  body. 
Flamiel  should  also  be  worn  by  convalescents ;  it  is  most  essential 
to  protect  the  body  from  sudden  atmospherical  changes,  and  should 
never  be  laid  aside.  If  a  flannel  bandage  be  found  too  warm,  a 
cotton  one  may  be  substituted ;  for  the  support  is  essentially  requi- 
site. The  patient  whilst  he  thus  shuns  all  excesses,  or  even  irregu- 
larities, in  food,  drink,  and  clothing,  ought  to  be  careful  of  avoid- 
ing all  exposure  to'rain,  cold,  wet,  or  moisture,  and  to  the  night-air 
and  fogs.  He  should  also  shun  the  operation  of  currents  of  cold 
air,  particularly  during  a  state  of  free  perspiration. 

Sect.  VIU.-^0»  Scorbutic  Dysentery. 

Dysentery  sometimes  occurs  complicated  with  scurvy  in  warm 
climates,  both  in  ships  and  in  armies.  The  association  of  thefie 
diseases  is  seldom  or  [ever  met  with  in  the  European  community 
in  civil  life,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  when*  we  consider 
the  causes  of  this  form  of  disease.  In  cases  of  long  navigation  or 
transport  of  troops ;  in  campaigns,  sieges,  or  active  ipilitary  services 
within  the  tropics,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  and  wholesome 
provisions,  with  the  prevalence  of  the  usual  causes  of  dysentery,— 
this  form  of  disease  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  a  very  de- 
structive manner* 

Scorbutic  dysentery  generally  commences  with  a  common  diar- 
rhoea, soon  succeeded  by  frequent  evacuations  of  a  serous  fluid, 
conunonly  of  a  dark  colour,  with  the  appearance  of  sanies,  and  with 
mucus  and  grumous  dark  blood,  mote  or  less  mixed  with  feculent 
matters.  The  motions  are  often  preceded  by  tormina  or  griping 
and  attended  with  tenesmus ;  but  these  symptoms  are  much  less 
violent  than  in  the  simple  acute  dysentery.  The  faecal  matters  are 
seldom  retained,  the  stools  being  free  and  sometimes  copious.  The 
general  febrile  movement  of  the  system  is  not  at  first  very  remark- 
able, the  pulse  being  then  but  little  excited,  generally  small  and 
weak ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  becomes  quick,  yet  still 
small  and  feeble,  marking  the  adynamic  condition  of  the  system 
characteristic  of  this  malady. 

The  mouth  and  gums,  the  latter  especially,  are  spongy,  dark, 
livid,  tumid,  and  bleed  on  the  slightest  pressure :  the  tongue  is 
often  raw,  red,  and  flabby  :  the  countenance  pale,  heavy,  dull,  dark, 
and  dejected,  sometimes  sunk,  and  occasionally  slightly  oedematous: 
the  abdomen  is  generally  drawn  inwards,  and  sore  upon  pressure: 
the  lower  extremities  oedematous,  with  livid  patches  extending  to 
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tbe  hams ;  sometimes  whh  peteehiae,  and  frequently  with  ecchy- 
moses  and  breaking  out  of  old  ulcers,  with  coldness  of  the  skin, 
particuiaiiy  of  the  extremities. 

The  fiinctions  of  the  stomach  are  generally  greatly  deranged  r 
there  is  often  present  obstinate  vomiting,  sometimes  of  a  bloody, 
gmmous,  and  bilious  fluid,  with  distressing  flatulence,  and  pain 
about  the  insertions  of  the  diaphragm,  owing  to  its  increased  action 
in  the  frequent  retchings  which  occur.  There  is  great  disrelish  of 
salted  meat,  or  of  the  food  on  which  the  patient  had  been  subsisting, 
with  a  desire  after  vegetable  acids,  vegetables,  fruits,  warm  spices, 
fresh  meats,  and  milk.  Through  the  progress  of  the  disease,  copious 
effusions  of  blood,  with  detached  portions  of  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  colon  or  rectum,  are  seen  in  the  dejections  of  the  patient,  attended 
sometimes  with  coldness,  lividity  of  the  surface,  and  leipothymia : 
sometimes  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ant  takes  place,  and  excoria- 
tions about  the  anus.  Flatulence,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  looseness 
and  fidling  out  of  the  teeth,  flirther  tend  to  distress  the  patient,  and 
to  increase  the  extreme  despondency  tinder  which  he  labours.  There 
are  also  great  loss  of  flesh,  and  debility.  The  biliary  secretion  is 
often  more  or  less  disordered :  at  one  time  it  is  copious,  but  still 
morbid,  increasing  the  dysenteric  symptoms  and  the  excoriated  state 
of  the  bowels ;  at  other  times  it  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  even 
almost  altogether  obstructed.  The  urine  is  generally  scanty,  of  a 
deep  colour,  and  sometimes  sanguineous. 

A  favourable  termination  may  be  hoped  for  when  the  symptoms 
become  ameliorated  by  medical  treatment  and  diet ;  when  suitable 
food  is  in  the  reach  of  the  patient ;  when  the  causes  of  the  disease 
are  removed ;  and  if  the  symptoms  be  mild,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  not  greatly  reduced. 

Those  symptoms  which  indicate  extreme  danger  are,  a  lienteric 
state  of  the  stools  ;  the  evacuation  of  portions  of  the  mucous  sur- 
ftce  of  the  bowels ;  copious  haemorrhages  from  the  intestine ;  ex- 
treme fetor  Of  the  evacuations  or  of  the  patient ;  cold,  fetid  breath ; 
wandering  of  the  mind,  or  loss  of  any  of  the  senses ;  extremely 
quick  or  weak  pulse ;  dyspnoea ;  faintings ;  cold  extremities  and 
cold  abdomen ;  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani ;  great  debility ;  vo- 
mitings of  grumous,  offensive  matters;  foul  ulcers  of  the  extremi- 
ties, or  a  sphacelated  state  of  the  ulcers  or  ecchymosed  spots. 

Sometimes  the  disease  degenerates  into  a  state  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea or  lientery ;  every  thing  taken  by  the  patient  being  followed 
by  repeated  evacuations,  and  passing  through  the  digestive  canal 
but  little  changed, 
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The  causes  of  the  scorbutic  dysentery  are  those  which  have  been 
already  adduced  as  productive  of  the  simple  forms  of  dysentery, 
combined  with  living  upon  salted  provisions,  especially  salted  pcsk, 
without  a  due  proportion  of  v^^etables  and  fresh  farinaceous  arti- 
cles of  diet;  innutritions  food,  or  food  of  an  unwholesome  quality; 
deficient  diet ;  the  internal  use  of  bad  and  offensive  water,  or  water 
kept  long  in  a  stagnant  state  and  shut  out  from  the  air ;  debility, 
however  induced,  especially  by  previous  disease ;  an  intertropical 
climate  ;  and  excessive  fatigue,  want  of  the  requisite  proportion  of 
sleep,  and  long- continued  exposure  to  moisture  and  night-fogs.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  influence  of  concentrated  marshy  exhalations ; 
particularly  in  situations  bordered  by  the  sea;  disappointment, 
anxiety  of  mind  and  depression  of  spirits ;  nostalgia ;  and  a  too 
fluid  kind  of  diet,  or  the  habitual  use  of  food  in  a  fluid  and  highly 
diluted  state,  should  betaken  into  consideration  as  acting  frequently 
in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  causes.  Some  of 
these  only  predispose  the  system  to  the  operation  of  the  others ; 
and  some,  which  are  merely  predisposing  in  one  case,  are  exciting 
causes  in  another,  when  present  in  an  active  or  concentrated  form. 

As  respects  this  form  of  dysentery  which  occurs  in  those  previ- 
ously affected  by  disorder  of  the  bowels,  it  seems  that  the  weakened 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  of  the  large 
bowels,  is  amongst  the  first  parts  to  suffer  that  species  of  organic 
lesion  characterising  the  scorbutic  disorder ;  and  that  the  morbid 
secretions  poured  into  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  the  faecal  matters  lodged  in  the  large  bowels,  increase  this  mor- 
bid  state  of  the  mucous  surface, — its  capillary  vessels  losing  their 
tonicity,  and  allowing  the  escape  of  part  of  the  blood  circulating 
through  them.  Ecchymoses,  similar  to  those  observed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  those  seen  in  the  bowels  upon 
dissection  of  fatal  cases,  take  place  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  mucous  surface  covering  the  ecchymosed  patches  of  the 
bowels  loses  its  vitality  and  becomes  detached,  permitting  laige 
effusions  of  a  grumous  and  semi-dissolved  blood  to  take  place  from 
the  abraded  part.  In  cases  where  the  patient  had  recovered  from 
previous  attacks  of  dysentery,  leaving  the  cicatrices  of  ulcers  in 
either  the  caecum,  colon,  or  rectum,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
these  cicatrices  break  out  afresh,  similar  to  what  is  observed  in 
cases  of  cicatrised  ulcers,  or  other  injuries  of  the  extremities. 

The  appearances  observed  upon  the  examination  of  fatal  cases 
of  scorbutic  dysentery  are  chiefly  an  ecchymosed  state  of  the  inter, 
nal  surface  of  the  large  bowels,  sometimes  'extending,   in  patches, 
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along  the  small  intestines  into  the  stomach ;  a  livid,  purple,  or 
darker  condition  than  natural  of  parts  of  the  colon,  both  internally 
and  externally ;  and  foul  ulcers  and  excoriations  in  the  csBCum, 
colon,  and  rectum.     The  ecchymoses  are  occasioned  by  the  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  mucous  to  the  mus- 
cular tunicy  owing  to  the  diminished  tonicity  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part.     The  mucous  surface  covering  the  ecchymosed  and  blackened 
spots  may  be  so  readily  rubbed  off  by  the  finger  as  to  'evince  a 
sphacelated  state  of  this  tunic  in  these  situations.     The  excoriated 
and  ulcerated  parts  of  the  bowels  are  generally  of  a  deeper  hue  than 
natural,  and  of  a  foul  or  dirty  aspect.     When  the  bowel  is  con- 
tracted, its  coats  are  commonly  thickened,  and  doughy  to  the  feel ; 
but  the  colon,  as  well  as  the  small  intestines,  are  often  distended  by 
flatus  of  a  putrid  and  very  offensive  odour.     The  tunics  of  the 
large  bowels,  and  indeed  of  the  digestive  canal.'generally,  are  torn 
with  ease.     The  liver  is  sometimes  large,  soft,  and  spongy :    at 
other  times  pale,  soft^  and  deficient  of  blood,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  bowels  had  been  great  during  life. 
The  spleen  is  almost  always  greatly  softened,  and  as  if  rotten^ 
sometimes  it  is  nearly  semi-fluid.     Indeed,  all  the  textures  of  the 
body  seem  to  have  their  tonicity,  or  the  vital  adhesions  between  the 
particles  of  matter  composing  them,  greatly  diminished.    The  blood 
also  found  in  the  large  vessels  and  heart  is  always  of  a  loose  tex- 
ture, or  semi-fluid,  if  the  examination  has  taken  place  soon  afl;er 
death.     The  structure  of  the  heart  itself  is  generally  softened,  and 
the  pericardium  and  cavities  of  the  chest  often  contain  a  bloody 
serum.     The  lungs  are  firequently  congested,  and  the  surface  of  the 
bronchial  ramifications  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural,  in  large 
patches.    The  urinary  organs  are  not  usually  much  disordered  in 
structure,  but  sometimes  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder  is 
ecchymosed. 

Sect.  IX. — Treatment  of  Scorbutic  Dysentery, 

The  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  this  complication  of  dysentery  are, 
to  remove  the  scorbutic  condition  of  the  system,  and  that  patholo* 
gical  state  of  the  bowels  eflicient  of  the  dysenteric  symptoms*  While 
these  objects  are  being  fulfilled,  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  restore  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  secreting  organs  lodged  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  to  combat  any  urgent  symptom  which  may  arise.  These 
ends  having  been  attained,  we  should  endeavour  to  impart  energy 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  promote  healthy  secretions  generally. 
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The  good  effects  of  lemon*'juice,  and  more  particularly  of  recent 
limes,  with  a  fiiU  proportion  of  vegetable  diet,  and  moderate  quan* 
tity  of  freeh  animal  food,  are  so  well  known,  in  counteracting,  as  well 
as  in  removing,  all  the  forms  of  scurvy,  that  little  further  need  be  said 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  particular  form  of  the  kind  of  disease  now 
under  consideration,  recent  lime-juice,  with  small  doses  of  opium, 
is  particularly  serviceable,  both  in  removing  the  scorbutic  taint  and 
the  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  bowels.  It 
may  also,  especially  where  there  are  considerable  discharges  of 
blood  in  the  stools,  be  advantageously  used  conjoined  with  mucila- 
ginous substances,  in  the  form  of  injection,  and  it  may  be  made  the 
principal  beverage  of  the  patient.  When  lime-juice  cemnot  be 
obtained^  the  citric  acid  should  be  substituted^  and  given  with  mu- 
cilages, opiates,  and  gentle  tonics* 

In  cases  where  the  presence  of  tormina  €md  tenesmus  indicates 
the  retention  of  feeces  and  morbid  secretions  in  the  bowels,  or  where 
the  motions  are  deficient  of  faecal  matters,  an  active  puxgative 
should  be  exhibited.  The  most  appropriate  medicines  of  this  kind 
are  those  which  operate  gently,  without  irritating  the  mucous  sur- 
&ce  of  the  intestines.  Rhubarb  is,  perhaps  the  best  purgative 
which  we  can  select ;  and  we  may  either  exhibit  it  in  powder,  or  in 
tiie  form  of  infusion  with  lime-juice.  Manna  is  a  useful  medicine 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  is  also  the  supertartrate  of  potash.  Senna 
very  frequently  gripes*  especially  when  the  lime-juice  is  taken  about 
the  same  time ;  and  calomel,  particularly  when  given  in  Ml  doses^ 
readily  affects  the  moui^  and  salivary  apparatus,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the  disease,  but  on  the  contrary, 
often  aggravating  it,  and  increasing  the  debility  of  the  patient  It 
should,  therefore,  be  avoided^  If  rhubarb  fail  of  producing  a  suffi- 
cient effect,  castor  oil,  jalap,  or  the  compound  jalap  powder,  with  a 
little  powdered  ginger,  may  be  substituted.  Whatever  purgative 
we  may  employ  will  be  advantageously  combined  with  warm  spices 
or  aromatics,  and  five  or  six  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  or  hyo- 
scyamus.  When  this  form  of  disease  occurs  amongst  the  natives 
of  India,  purgatives  should  never  be  exhibited,  unless  combined 
with  warm  spices  and  aromatics  in  large  doses ;  and  these  latter 
remedies  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  form  of  injection  as  well  as 
by  the  mouth. 

The  means  which  are  requisite  to  give  tone  to  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  digestive  canal  will  also  impart  it  to  the  system  generally. 
Of  these  the  inftisions  of  cinchona,  rhubarb,  quassia,  catechu,  in 
combinatioii  with  aromatics  and  spices,  and  occasionally  with  opiates. 
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die  the  most  beneficial*  espeeklly  when  a  due  prc^calidn  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  firesh  meat  are  within  the  reach  of  t^  patient  We 
should  not  cont^tt  ourselves,  however,  by  directing  them  to  be 
taken  by  the  mouth  only :  they  should  be  administered  alao  in  the 
form  of  injection,  and  repeated  according  to  their  effects. 

The  exhibition  of  the  aromatic  confection*  cretaceous  powder, 
or  the  eretaceofus  mixture  with  opium,  warm  aromatics,  asid  toqiea, 
is  frequently  serviceable,  especially  in  relieving  the  vopotitingo* 
heart-bum,  and  flatulence^  which  often  accompany  the  disease. 
The  different  preparations  of  ammonia,  especially  the  sp.  aouitaii. 
camp.,  are  still  move  beneficial  in  combating  the  above  symptoms; 
and  ahhough  I  have  not  found  the  effects  of  the  cretaceous  medi- 
cines upon  the  bowd  disease  at  all  counteracted  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  recent  lime-juice,  in  which  I  so  strongly  ecmfide  for  the 
removal  of  the  scorbutic  disorder,---this  latter  remedy  is  more  eomp 
patible  with  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  whilst  the  ammonia  acts 
as  a  powerftil  excitant  of  the  nervous  energy  4>f  the  frame*  which  i» 
so  much  depressed  in  this  disease*  without  iaore^siiig  vascular 
action. 

When  the  haemorrhage  and  copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
are  such  as  to  lower  the  powers  of  life,  still  more  energetic  means 
than  those  already  enumerated  should  be  taken,  to  arrest  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  tinct  ferri  muriatis,  in  the  infusions  of  quassia 
or  catechu*  may  be  resorted  to,  combined  with  the  tinct.  opii  and 
warm  aromatics ;  and  the  same  combination  may  be  administered 
also  in  the  form  of  enemata;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  induce 
costiveness,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

When  the  external  ulcerations  become  foul,  or  the  ecchymosed 
spots  have  a  dark  or  greenish  aspect,  or  the  muscles  and  tendons 
are  hardened  and  apparently  contracted,  the  nitro-muriatic  lotion 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  In  such  cases,  this  application  ought 
never  to  be  neglected ;  and  it  ought  also  to  be  employed  as  a  gargle, 
to  correct  the  spongy  and  bleeding  state  of  the  gums,  for  which  it 
is  completely  efficacious.  With  respect  to  its  use  internally,  in  this 
complication  of  dysentery,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  as  I 
have  chiefly  relied  upon  the  recent  lime-juice ;  but  where  this  can- 
not be  procured,  I  conceive  that  the  internal  employment  of  the 
nitro-muriatic  acids  would  be  equally  beneficial,  as  respects  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface,  with  its  applica- 
tion to  the  external  sores. 

When  the  more  urgent  state  of  disease  is  removed  by  these  or 
similar  means,  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  restore  the 
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return  of  the  healthy  functions  of  secretion  to  the  abdominal  organs. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  exhibition  of  the  blue^pill  with 
the  aloes  and  myrrh-pill  at  bed-time,  and  by  any  gentle  aperient 
taken  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels  require  it,  and  combined  with 
some  tonic  medicine.  This  plan  should  be  continued  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary,  care  being  taken  to  exhibit  through  the  day  such  bitter 
astringent  and  tonic  remedies  as  the  symptoms  of  particular  cases 
require. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  complication  of  dysentery,  as  much 
reliance  should  be  placed  upon  dietetic  means  as  upon  medicinal 
substances.  What  the  diet  ought  to  be  in  such  cases,  every  one, 
acquainted  with  medical  science  must  well  know ;  but  I  beg  to 
insist  upon  the  use  of  recent  limes,  warm  or  spiced  pickles  and 
preserves,  vegetables,  pomegranates,  shaddocks,  guavas,  and 
oranges,  with  a  due  proportion  of  fresh  animal  food.  Best,  the 
comforts  of  a  good  bed,  and  the  use  of  a  bandage  about  the  loins 
and  abdomen,  are  equally  requisite  in  this  form  of  the  disease  as  in 
the  others  which  have  been  treated  of. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON    CHOLERA   AND    ACUTB    DIARRH(EA. 

The  observations  and  illustrations  already  offered  upon  the  subject 
of  increased  secretion  and  discbarges  of  bile,  render  it  superfluous 
to  make  any  lengthened  remarks  upon  tbe  subject  of  cholera  and 
acute  or  bilious  diarrhoea  at  this  place.     When  an  augmented  secre- 
tion of  bUe  is  produced,  the  bowels  are  excited  to  increased  action, 
and  the  motions,  although  fluid,  are  generally  not  materially  dis- 
eased, farther  than  that  they  contain  a  more  than  usually  large  pro- 
portion of  this  fluid,  which,  mi&ingwith  the  more  or  less  disordered 
secretions  of  the  intestines  themselves,  tinges  the  evacuations  of 
various  shades  of  colour*     Yet,  although  this  state  of  the  alvine 
discharges  generally  does  not  indicate  serious  disease  as  long  as  it 
constitutes  the  principal  disorder,  it  should  always  receive  due  at- 
tention ;  for  the  circumstance  of  the  evacuations  being  more  fluid 
and  more  frequent  than  natural,  and  of  an  unhealthy  colour,  should 
alone  lead  to  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  biliary  organs;  and  as  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels  must  be  either  the  result  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  bile,  or  of  the  secretions  linmg  their  mucous  surface, 
or  of  increased  determination  of  the  circulating  fluid  to  this  situa- 
tion, and  consequently  an  augmented  secretion  from  it,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  combat  one  or  other,  or  even  all,  of  those  patholo- 
gical  states.     If  the  flrst  of  this  series  of  morbid  actions  exists,  the 
rest  rapidly  supervene,  and  continue  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  present, 
—the  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion  inducing  both  increased 
determination  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  augmented  secretion. 
This  state  of  irritation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be,  especially  at  its 
commencement,  one  of  inflammation  ;  but  it  may,  either  from  the 
habit  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed  at  the  time,  or  from  injudicious  treatment,  be  soon  con- 
verted into  inflannnatory  action  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind. 

When  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  of  the  intestines  themselves 
are  long  retained,  they  undergo  certain  changes,  rendering  them 
more  acrid  and  exciting  to  the  parts  on  which  they  are  lodged.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes,  the  accumulated  and  morbid  biliary 
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and  other  secretions  are  discharged  from  the  loaded  viscera  into 
the  small  intestines,  where  they  induce  disorder,  great  in  proportion 
to  their  acrid  qualities  and  their  quantity,  and  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  intestinal  canal  at  the  time,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient.  If  the  biliary  secretion  be  acrid  and  in  large  quantity,  and 
the  external  causes  have  occasioned,  in  addition  to  the  sudden  and 
augmented  discharge  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  much  congestion 
of  the  liver  and  adjoining  viscera,  sporadic  or  bilious  cholera  is  the 
result ;  for  the  irritation  produced  upon  the  sensible  surface  of  the 
duodenum  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  bile,  affects  sympatheti- 
cally all  the  parts  with  which  the  nerves  supplying  this  pari  of  the 
intestinal  canal  have  any  connexion.  Hence  the  vcxnitings,  purgings, 
spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  the 
retraction  .of  the  testes,  and  the  collapsed  state  of  the  external  parts 
of  the  body. 

Thus  it  may  be  perceived,  that  I  regard  the  slighter  and  more  acnie 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  up  to  the  most  violent  cases  of  bilious  cholera, 
as  merely  grades  of  the  same  pathological  states ;  as  diseases  pro* 
ceeding  from  morbid  conditions  of  the  biliary  and  intestbial  secre- 
tions, and  possessing  severity  according  to  the  ^ctoit  of  those 
morbid  conditions ;  as  diseases  diiefly  of  function  at  the  coimnence- 
ment,  but  soon  inducing,  particularly  in  theix  more  severe  forms, 
inflammatory  action  and  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life,  if 
neglected  or  improperly  treated. 

In  those  cases  which  amount  not  beycmd  simple  dkmrhcea,  it 
often  happens  that  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface  of. 
the  intestinal  canal,  with  determination  of  blood  to  this  situation, 
may  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  disovdeared  secretions 
which  first  excited  it  have  discharged  themaelvea,  and  after  themor* 
bid  functions  of  the  liver  have  been  removed.  Sometimes  this  con* 
dition  of  the  bowels  will  gradually  subside,  with  but  little  assistance 
from  art  beycmd  abstinence  and  aveidiBg  exposure  to  the  causes  of 
bowel  disease,  the  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  snriSice 
bringing  about  a  resolution  of  whatever  inflammatory  action  may 
have  been  present.  This  issue  should  not,  however,  be  confided 
in:  for,  owing  either  to  the  habit  and  constikution  of  the  patieBt, 
to  the  diet,  regimen,  and  treatment  adopted,  inflammatcny  action 
of  a  slow  or  insidious  nature  may  supervene,  prblonging  and  ren- 
dering  more  obstinate  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  until  it  termi- 
nates  at  last  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  chronic  dianhcea  and 
ulceration,  or  in  dysent^y. 

If  to  the  symptoms  of  diarrhoea  supervene  a  sense  of  heat,  dvdl 
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gnawing  pain,  severe  griping,  and  any  of  the  phenomena  described 
when  treating  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation of  their  mucous  surface,  especially  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, should  be  suspected,  and  its  termination  in  ulceration,  in  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  or  in 
acute  dysentery,  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  bilious  cholera, 
it  would  be  imsafe  to  restrain  the  evacuations  by  means  of  astring- 
ents and  anodynes ;  for,  by  so  doing,  the  increased  secretion  of  bile 
might  be  converted  into  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  the  shnple 
accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  would  be 
followed  by  serious  disorder,  even  if  it  failed  of  inducing  infiamma- 
t(»y  action  of  the  biliary  apparatus.  Nor  would  the  bad  effects  of 
astringents  in  such  cases  be  confined  to  these  organs ;  the  bowels 
would  also  be  liable  to  suffer;  and  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  in- 
creased secretion  from  their  mucous  surface,  and  the  consequent 
retention  of  the  morbid  secretions  collected  in  them,  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  acute  inflammation,  or  by  a  dysenteric  attack.  The 
objects  in  the  treatment  of  these  disorders  should  he  first ^  to  carry 
off  the  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations ;  seeondly^  to  prevent 
the  supervention  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  liver  or  intestinal 
canal;  and  thirdly^  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  digestive 
tube  and  assistant  chylopoietic  viscera. 

The  means  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
^tention  generalljralso  accomplish^the  second.  Of  these,  the  use 
of  warm  diluents  and  demulcents,  combined  or  alternated  with 
gentle  cooling  aperients  and  diaphoretics,  claim  particular  notice. 
The  warm  bath,  followed  by  friction  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  emollient  enemata,  are  also  extremely  serviceable.  When  the 
bowel  disease  is  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  spasm,  amoimting 
to  cholera,  it  is  desirable  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in 
the  first  instance,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  other  parts  of  the 
treatment.  With  this  view,  twenty  grains  of  calomel  may  be  exhi- 
bited with  two  of  opium,  and  followed  by  gentle  purgative  or  laxa- . 
tive  and  emollient  injections.  By  these  means  the  vomitings  and 
spasms  are  generally  allayed ;  after  which,  demulcents,  with  the 
snpertartrate  or  tartrate  of  potash,  the  soda  tartarizata,  or  the  com- 
mon effervescing  draughts,  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  according 
to  circumstances. 

If  the  discharges  become  more  natural  and  diminish  in  frequency, 
from  the  use  of  these  means,  but  little  more  ib  required  excepting 
attention  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient ;  but  if  the  dis- 
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charges  from  the  bowels  continue  disordered,  the  calomel  should  be 
repeated  at  bed- time,  and  followed  in  the  morning  with  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder,  or  any  other  purgative  that  may  be  preferred. 
If  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  spasms  have  not  been  allayed 
by  the  first  dose  of  calomel  and  oipium,  it  may  be  repeated,  and  a 
purgative  and  emollient  enema  administered ;  afterwards,  cooling 
laxatives  and  demulcents  should  be  prescribed,  and  a  warm  bath  of 
a  high  temperature,  followed  by  frictions,  resorted  to. 

It  seldom  happens,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases  of  acute  diar* 
rhoea  and  bilious  cholera,  that  more  active  measures  than  the  above 
are  requisite,4f  the  patient  is  seen  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
attack ;  and  whether  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  sudden  irruption 
of  long-retained  and  acrid  secretions,  or  from  the  ingestion  of  irri- 
tating and  hurtful  substances  into  the  stomach,  they  are  commonly 
equally  beneficial.  As  long,  however,  as  the  evacuations  are  mor- 
bid, calomel  or  the  blue-pill  must  be  exhibited  at  bed-time,  and 
gentle  aperients,  combined  with  demulcents  and  diluents,  be  taken 
on  the  following  morning  by  the  mouth,  and  administered  by  injec- 
tio  . 

If  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations  exhausts  the  strength  of  the 
patient  before  they  improve  in  their  appearances,  they  may  be 
somewhat  restrained  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  an  anodyne 
combined  with  an  alterative ;  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder 
with  blue-pill,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best 
which  can  be  employed.  Diluents  and  demulcents  should  be», 
taken  as  frequently  as  the  stomach  may  bear  them,  and  a  mild,  fari- 
naceous diet  directed ;  whilst  laxatives  and  demulcents  should  be 
thrown  into  the  colon  twice  or  thrice  daily.  For  the  purpose  of 
injection  in  those  cases,  the  decoctum  lini  with  the  inf.  ipecac,  the 
common  starch  enema,  gruel  with  the  soda  tartarizata  or  with  olive 
oil,  are  amongst  the  best  which  can  be  adopted. 

The  washing  out  the  colon  and  rectum  by  means  of  warm  water 
only,  or  of  the  simplest  emollient  lavements  which  can  be  used,  is 
extremely  serviceable,  inasmuch  as  the  retention  of  morbid  secre- 
tions and  faecal  matters  in  the  cells  of  the  colon  is  thereby  pre- 
vented, the  mucous  surface  of  this  viscus  protected,  and  the  disor- 
dered secretions  diluted  and  rendered  less  hurtful  to  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Whilst  injections  of  emollient  sub- 
stances act  in  this  way  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
demulcents  and  diluents  taken  by  the  mouth  produce  a  similar  efi^t 
upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  tube ;  render  the  secretions  more 
copious  and  less  irritating;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  enemata. 
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diminish  (he  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  alimentary 
canaly  hy  soothing  its  irritated  surface,  and  by  determining  the  cir. 
culation  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

K  pain,  a  sense  of  heat,  burning,  soreness,  or  tenderness  from 
firm  pressure,  supervene  in  the  course  of  these  disorders  in  the 
abdomen  or  hypochondria,  or  if  retchings  continue,  or  even  take 
place  for  the  first  time,  notwithstanding  the  above  means  have  been 
duly  employed^ — cupping,*or  a  number  of  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  and^  after  they  have  ceased  to  bleed,  be  followed 
by  hot  poultices  or  fomentations.  If,  in  addition  to  pain,  soreness, 
or  sense  of  heat,  the  pulse  becomes  excited  and  the  skin  hot,  with 
thirst  and  a  desire  for  cold  fluids,  the  local  depletion  ought  to  be 
such  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  means  which  are  to  follow,  shall 
remove  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  disorder.  The  operation  of 
the  leeches  will  of  itself  tend  to  subdue  the  inordinate  action  of  the 
bowels,  or  at  least  facihtate  the  effects  of  the  other  means  which 
are  employed.  After  the  local  depletion,  a  full  dose  of  calomel 
and  opium  is  generally  serviceable,  followed  by  [diaphoretics  and 
diuretics  exhibited  in  small  end  repeated  doses. 

If,  during  the  employment  of  these  remedies  the  stools  become 
unfreqnent  and  scanty,  yet  stiU  morbid,  with  giiping  or  tenesmus, 
or  if  costiveness  be  threatened,  gentle  and  cooling  purgatives,  and 
laxative,  emollient  enemata  are  required.  As  long  as  the  evacua- 
tions are  morbid,  the  retention  of  them,  even  for  a  short  time,  in 
•the  prima  tna^  is  often  productive  of  increased  disorder,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

When  the  disorder  assumes  the  form  of  common  diarrhoea,  and 
after  the  morbid  accumulationg  which  first  excited  it  are  removed, 
the  discharges  often  continue,  from  relaxation  of  the  mucous  surface 
and  exhausted  tone  of  the  vessels  and  ducts  terminating  in  it.  Cases 
of  this  description  sometimes  become  more  or  less  chronic  and 
mild  in  their  course ;  and,  owing  to  the  debility  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions,  the  morbid  state  of  the  secretions,  and  the  consequently  imper- 
fect chylifaction,  acidity  and  crudities  take  place  in  the  jprima  via^ 
which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  bowel  complaint.  In  cases  such  as 
these,  the  use  of  magnesia,  cretaceous  preparations,  or  ammcmia, 
in  combination  with  gentle  tonics  and  aperients,  is  obviously  requi- 
site ;  and,  as  the  secretions  of  the  liver  are  generally  in  fault,  calo- 
mel or  blue  pill,  with  the  aloetic  pill  or  with  rhubarb,  may  be  taken 
at  bed-time.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are  also  beneficial  in 
these  cases,  particularly  when  combined  with  a  gentle  tonic,  and 
exhibited  three  or  four  times  daily.     If  the  evacuations  still  con- 
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tinue  too  frequent,  the  alkaline  and  cretaceous  medicines  may  be 
given  with  the  infusion  of  cinchona  or  of  catechu,  or  they  may  be 
combined  with  any  astringent  or  aromatic,  or  with  small  dcMes  of 
opium. 

Having  abated  the  prominent  symptoms  of  disorder,  ated  procured 
the  discharge  of  those  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations  which 
were  its  chief  cause,  our  next  endeavour  must  be  to  restore  the 
healthy  functions  and  tone  of  the  digestive  oi^ns*  "Diis  will  be 
most  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  gentle  tonics,  conjoined  ar 
alternated  with  aperients  or  purgatives,  as  particular  cases  may  r&- 
quire.  During  convalescence,  as  during  the  attack,  the  diet  of  the 
patient  should  be  strictly  regulated.  In  the  more  violent  seizures, 
abstinence  should  be  enforced ;  for  nouiishmient,  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  be  administered,  cannot  be  converted  into  chyle ;  it  ccxise- 
quently  must  undergo  changes  to  which  its  chemical  affinities,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  dispose  it,  and  become  an 
additional  source  of  irritation  to  the  sensible  and  excoriated  bowels. 
In  the  slighter  attacks,  or  suck  as  amount  merely  to  a  comman 
diarrhoea,  the  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  articles  of  food  are 
the  most  appropriate*  Soups  and  milk,  if  longed  for  by  the  patient, 
may  be  tried,  and  if  they  be  found  to  agree  with  him,  may  be  aL 
lowed,  particularly  the  latter;  but  they  are  often  productive  of 
acidity,  and  should  therefore  at  first  be  given  with  B<»ae  distrust. 
As  convalescence  proceeds,  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food  maybe 
allowed,  and  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  guard  against  re« 
lapses,  to  which  he  will  for  some  time  be  liable,  from  any  error  of 
diet,  or  from  exposure  to  the  external  causes  of  bowel  complakits, 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  warm  climates.  In  order  to  protect  him* 
self  from  these,  be  should  wear  a  flannel  waistcoat  or  a  fiaond 
bandage  around  bis  loins  and  abdomen,  and  avoid  expoesae  to  the 
night^dews  and  fogs ;  and  in  all  things  conform  to  those  pt ecau<« 
tioQS  already  laid  down. 

On  the^  tSeiserer  Forma  qfCfedfera.— Cholera  of  a  severe  form 
and  in  several  particulars  resembling  that  variety  of  ihe  disease 
which  ha»  been  epidemic  in.  the  East,  although  somewhat  diffioreDt 
in  several  of  its  symptoms,  oceasionailly  occurs  in  all  warm  ciimales, 
particularly  in  India,  This  form,  called  by  the  French  **  mart  ds 
chiefly^  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  iahis  woik 
on  Tropical  Olknates.  That  the  epidemic  cholera  is,  however, 
identical  with  the  severe  form  of  cholera  called  mort  de  ehien^  I 
cannot  affibrm^— and  I  certainly  have  seen  as  many  instances  of  both 
discuses  as  any  piractitioner, — but  they  resemble  one  another  ii 
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matty  partienlars.  The  epidemic  disease  may,  perhaps,  be  so  fas' 
the  same  wiih  the  other,  as  to  constitute  a  variety  resulting  from 
die  tmnsual  prevalence  of  this  severe  form  of  cholera,  favoundd  by 
itn  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  tends  to  dispose 
the  system  to  the  inroads,  whilst  it  heightens  tiie  intensity,  of  the 
causes.  In  the  mart  de  ehien,  or  severe  spontaneous  cholera,  the 
discharges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  observed  to  characterise  the  epidemic  disease ;  the  spasms  of 
the  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  are  as 
severe^  although  not  so  general,  nor  so  often  affecting  the  respiratory 
organs  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  upper  extremities,  as  in  the 
latter  malady.  But  in  the  former  I  have  not  observed  the  very  dark 
and  ropy  appearance  of  the  blood ;  the  cold,  wet,  and  shrivelled 
state  of  the  surface ;  the  almost  total  absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist ; 
the  very  marked  and  rapidly  increasing  collapse  of  the  powers  of 
life ;  the  disagreeable  and  earthy  odour  of  the  body  even  during 
the  life  of  the  patient;  the  burning  sensation  between  the  scrobi- 
culus  cordis  and  umbilicus ;  the  complete  arrest  of  the  biliary  and 
urinary  secretions ;  the  cold  tongue  and  mouth  ;  and  the  coldness 
of  respired  air,  which  characterise  the  epidemic  disease. 

In  the  one,  the  powers  of  life  are  certainly  very  much  deranged, 
and  the  circulation  and  functions  of  the  internal  organs  greatly 
disturbed;  but  in  the  other,  all  their  derangements  and  their 
attendant  symptoms  are,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  of  a  much 
more  alarming  and  malignant  nature ;  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  much  more  completely  overturned,  the  circulating  fluid  itself 
most  sensibly  and  seriously  diseased ;  the  respiratory  functions 
more  disturbed ;  the  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles  more  general, 
and  more  clonic  as  respects  their  nature ;  the  purging  and  vomiting 
of  shorter  duration,  and  forming  a  less  prominent  feature  of  disease; 
the  sur&ce  of  the  body  more  deprived  of  its  vitality  and  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  it;  and  the  powers  of  life  are 
more  completely  overwhelmed,  and  sooner  sink  altogether,  than 
in  the  disease  formerly  observed  to  occur  occasionally  in  warm 
climates,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  appearance. 

In  'the  epidemic  malady,  the  powers  of  life  are  insufficient  of 
themselves,  even  although  assisted  by  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, to  overcome  the  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  and 
restore  the  circulation  in  the  surface  of  the  body  and  in  the  ex- 
tremities ;  and  while  the  large  secreting  viscera  in  the  abdomen 
remain  engorged  by  the  thick  and  viscid  blood  thrown  in  upon 
them  from  the  external  surface,  and  their  vital  powers  overwhelmed, 
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their  functions  of  secretion  must  necessarily  be  arrested ;  and  thus 
they  are  unable  to  remove  the  load  oppressing  them,  by  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  congestion  of  secreting  organs  is  usually  overcome* 
In  the  severer  forms  of  cholera  occurring  sporadically,  the  de- 
rangements, being  less  malignant  than  in  the  epidemic  malady,  are 
more  readily  removed  by  an  energetic  and  appropriate  treatment. 
Here  the  exhibition  of  laige  doses  of  opium,  calomel,  and  stimu- 
lants, is  generally  sufficient  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circidation, 
remove  spasm,  and  to  excite  the  secreting  function  of  the  liver. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE    BPIDBMIC    CHOLERA    OF    INDIA. 

Having,  in  a  previous  work*,  to  which  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  make  frequent  reference,  treated  of  the  history  of  this 
disease,  I  shall,  in  this  place,  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  malady,  its  pathology,  causes,  and 
the  treatment,  which  in  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  found  to 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  The  frightful  ravages  of 
cholera  when  appearing  in  an  epidemic  form  renders  the  subject  one 
of  the  deepest  interest,  and  demands  particular  notice  in  a  work 
professing  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of  warm  climates. 

Sect.  I. — On  the  Symptoms  and  ProgreBB  of  Epidemic  Cholera, 

That  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  fully 
brought  before  the  reader,  and  that  the  view  of  the  practitioner 
may  be  directed  to  those  changes  which  indicate  the  commencing 
invasion  of  this  disease,  I  shall  call  attention— :/Sr«/,  to  the  de- 
scription of  its  usual  progress ;  secondly^  to  its  early  symptoms ; 
thirdly y  to  the  symptoms  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease ;  and, 
fourthly^  to  its  Pathognomonic  suid  Prognostic  symptoms. 

1.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  as  follows:  the 
patient  feels,  for  several  hoi^rs,  or  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  circumstances,  a  sense  of  general  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  about  the  epigastrium,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  in  this  situa. 
lion.  These  symptoms  increase  more  or  less  rapidly;  and  the 
countenance,  which  at  first  is  merely  expressive  of  uneasiness,  soon 
becomes  more  and  more  anxious  and  distressed.  The  pulse,  at  this 
time,  is  generally  quickened,  and  always  oppressed.  This  state  of 
the  system  forms  the  first  stage  of  the  disease — a  stage  which,  from 
its  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  I  have  called  the 

stage  of  invasion. 

. 
^  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India,  Lend.  1825,  8vo.   Second 
edition,  1829,  8vo. 
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Accompanying  these  symptoms  sometimes,  but  always  super'* 
vening  inmiediately  to  them,  the  patient  complains  of  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  which  seems  to  invade  the 
whole  track  of  the  digestive  tube.  To  this  sense  of  general  dis- 
order, and  of  derangement  more  particularly  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  soon  succeed  a  copious  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, a  sense  of  exhaustion,  of  sinking  and  emptiness,  and  an 
irregular  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  and 
upper  extremities.  The  evacuations  which  take  place  at  this  time 
consist,  in  a  great  part,  of  the  matters  remaining  in  the  stomach  and 
alimeatary  canal  at  the  period  when  the  patient  was  seized  with  the 
disease ;  and,  from  the  abundance  of  these  evacuations,  and  the 
sense  of  emptiness  and  exhaustion  produced  by  them^  it  seems  as  if 
the  cont^its  of  the  whole  tube  were  completely  discharged  at  liiis 
time. 

The  spasms,  which  generally  come  on  at  this  peridd,  soon  in- 
crease ;  but»  although  they  are  tolerably  general,  especially  in  the 
extremities  where  they  commence,  they  seldom  attack  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  loins,  and  face :  the  abdominal  muscles  are  afiected 
next  in  succession  to  the  extremities,  and  lastly  the  thoracic  mus- 
cles and  diaphragm.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  spasms, 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  partake  more  of  the  clonic,  than  of  the 
tonic  character ;  but  the  kind  of  spasm  varies  much,  even  in  the 
same  patient,  in  different  stages  of  the  disease ;  in  some  cases  it 
presents  more  of  the  tonic  character  at  Ihe  commencement,  but 
gradually  assumes  the  clonic  form,  which,  upon  the  whole,  seems 
to  be  the  predominating  kind. 

With  the  supervention  of  spasm,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  deafness,  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  coldness  of  the 
extremitieB  and  surface  of  the  body,  are  also  present.  Great  oppres- 
sion at  the  praecordia  and  epigastrium  is  now  generally  f<dt,  attended 
by  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  general  collapse  of  the  system.  The 
pains  sometimes  felt  in  the  abdomen  are  of  a  colicky  nature,  and 
often  violent;  but  these,  as  weU  as  the  pain  accompanying  the 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  extremities,  are 
relieved  by  pressure  and  friction.  The  skin  becomes  colder  and 
colder  as  the  disease  advances,  and  is  covered  with  a  damp,  which 
increases  to  a  copious,  cold,  raw  moisture,  which  bedews  the 
shrunk,  sodden*  and  cold  integuments,  especially  of  the  extremities. 
The  countenance  now  assumes  a  contracted  or  collapsed,  cada- 
verous, and  anxious  appearance.  The  eyes  are  simk  in  their  sockets, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  livid  circle.     The  pulse  becomes  first 
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small,  quick,  oppressed ;  and  afterwards,  it  scarcely  can  be  felt  at 
the  wrist.  Blood  taken  at  this  period  is  quite  black,  thick,  and 
oily,  and  it  frequently  will  not  flow  from  the  vein.  The  arterial 
blood  also  presents  the  characters  of  that  usually  circulating  in  the 
veins.  The  patient  all  the  while  complains  of  a  burning  sensation 
about  the  epigastrium  and  umbilicus,  and  of  an  unquenchable 
ihirst.  The  tongue  and  mouth  are,  however,  moist,  cold,  and  white. 
The  vomitings  and  stools  are  now  frequent,  and  consist  entirely  of 
a  fluid  resembkng  rice-water,  with  mucous  flocculi  and  albuminous 
matter  floating  in  it.  Sometimes  these  matters  are  muddy,  turbid, 
and  somewhat  diflerent  in  colour ;  but  they  are  always  without  any 
admixture  of  bile.  As  the  disease  advances,  these  evacuations 
become  less  frequent,  and  sometimes  subside  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  spasms.  The  urine  seems  not  to  be  secreted,  and 
not  only  it,  but  even  t^e  saliva,  and  all  the  glandular  secretions, 
appear  to  be  completely  arrested  during  the  continuance  of  this 
dreadful  malady. 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  eyes  and  other  features  become 
more  sunk,  and  the  comese  assume  a  flaccid  appearance.  The  ex. 
tremities  are  perfectly  cold,  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  moisture, 
and  their  sur&ces  sodden  and  corrugated.  The  voice  becomes 
feeble,  sepulchral,  and  unnatural ;  the  respiration  more  and  more 
oppressed,  generally  quick,  and  sometimes  slow ;  and  the  air  which 
the  patient  expires  is  cold.  During  this  state,  restlessness  is  gene- 
rally observable,  and  is  sometimes  very  urgent ;  the  patient  tosses 
about  continually,  and  evinces  the  utmost  distress.  Although  he 
is  listless,  impatient  of  disturbance,  averse  from  speaking,  and  is 
altogether  physically  overwhelmed,  still  he  retains  his  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  sense  of  anxiety  at 
the  prsecordia  and  epigastrium  increases.  The  restlessness  appears 
to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  jactitation ;  the  vital  actions  gradually 
sink,  and,  at  last,  entirely  disappear;  and  the  patient  dies,  gene- 
rally, within  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-six  hours  from  the 
invasion  of  the  disease. 

2.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance,  that  the  symp. 
toms  denoting  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  cholera  be  familiar  to 
the  practitioner.  From  these  symptoms,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  an  attentive  observer  may  discover  the  approaching  invasion 
of  the  disease ;  and,  by  having  recourse  to  suitable  treatment,  may 
prevent  it  fixnn  assuming  that  degree  of  severity  which  it  inevitably 
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would  assume,  if  it  were  left  uninterfered  with  even  for  a  very  few 
hours;  and  which  would  lead  to  a  fatal  termination,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  best-adapted  and 
most  active  means. 

An  experienced  practitioner  will  discover,  in  the  countenance  of 
the  patient,  the  earliest  changes  which  mark  the  approaching  inva- 
sion of  cholera.  It  is  expressive  of  something  approaching  a  state 
of  anxiety,  although  the  patient  himself  may  not  be  aware  of 
his  state,  or  even  that  he  is  at  all  ailing.  If  the  medical  attend- 
ant inquire  how  he  feels  at  this  time,  he.  generally  answeni, 
*•  Very  well : "  but  if  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  experiences  feelings  which  he  cannot  distinctly  describe, 
though  he  has  neither  pain  nor  sickness.  His  spirits  are,  however, 
low,  and  there  is  a  clammy  moisture  sometimes  on  the  skin,  and  the 
pulse,  though  occasionally  full  and  strong,  is  evidently  oppressed 
and  labouring.  It  is  not,  however,  that  kind  of  pulse  which  will 
attract  particular  attention,  unless  we  are  upon  the  alert  for  this 
disease ;  but  being  prepared  for  such  a  visitation,  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  it :  and  bleeding  at  this  moment  will  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences.  As  this  stage  of  the  disease  advances, 
the  patient  feels  considerable  nausea,  and  has  his  bowels  more 
freely  moved  than  usual ;  but  the  stools  then  generally  consist  of 
such  matters  as  have  been  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  and  con- 
sequently they  present  various  appearances,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  at  the  time  of  invasion.  The  patient,  how. 
ever,  complains  of  no  actual  pain,  even  on  pressure  made  upon 
the  abdomen,  either  in  this,  or  in  the  subsequent  stage,  but  what  is 
the  result  of  the  spasm  in  the  latter.  He  feels  chiefly  a  great  de- 
gree of  exhaustion,  and  inability  to  make  the  least  exertion.  Co- 
licky pains  are  felt  in  the  belly ;  but  they  often  pass  off,  or  are 
relieved  by  pressure  and  the  free  evacuations  which  take  place  in 
this  stage.  The  urine,  in  the  period  of  invasion,  is  often  in  small 
quantity,  and  seldom  voided. 

The  abdomen  is  more  than  usually  tumid,  evidently  from  con- 
gestion of  the  viscera  lodged  in  this  cavity ; '  this  is  sometimes  re- 
marked even  in  those  cases  where  a  sense  of  emptiness  is  complained 
of,  after  the  repeated  retchings  and  purgings.  When  the  disease  is 
fully  formed,  it  seems  as  if  the  blood  is  almost  altogether  accumu- 
lated in  the  large  venous  trunks  and  viscera  of  the  great  cavities, 
occasioning  the  phenomena  which  constitute  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease. 

3.  The  symptoms  usually  looked  for,  as  marking  the  advanced 
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stage  of  this  disease,  are  vomititig  and  purging  of  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  similar  to  rice-water,  with  white  flocciUeut  matter  floating  in 
it.  Severe  cramps  supervene  in  the  legs,  arms,  and  muscles  of  the 
ahdomen,  and  in  many  cases  become  even  more  general.*  The  eyes 
are  sunk,  and  the  features  sharp  and  collapsed.  The  skin  is  gene- 
rally cold,  and  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  dew.  There  is  scarcely 
any  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and,  if  it  be  at  all  perceptible,  it  is  small  and 
thready,  and  generally  quick ;  but  it  sometimes  conveys  the  idea  of 
oppression.  The  extremities  are  cold,  livid,  and  shrunk.  Some- 
times there  is  considerable  heat  about  the  chest  and  epigastrium, 
and  the  head  is  in  general  hot.  The  respiration  is  oppressed,  inter- 
rupted, laborious,  and  frequent  or  irregular.  The  tongue  is  not 
particularly  foul,  though,  at  times,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
glairy  mucus;  or  it  is  dry  and  white,  having  the  appearance  of 
being  without  blood ;  but  it  is  not  furred.  The  lips  are  cold  and 
blue.  The  fluid  stools  are  generally  discharged  from  the  bowels 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  force,  as  if  they  were  ejected  from  a 
sirringe ;  but  they  are  usually  unaccompanied  by  pain. 

During  this  stage  the  patient  voids  no  urine ;  and,  judging  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearances  observed  on  the 
dissection  of  fatal  cases,  I  believe  that  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
are  entirely  suspended;  the  watery  part  of  the  circulating  fluid 
usually  secreted  by  the  kidneys  being  completely  drained  off,  by 
the  diseased  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  digestive  canal. 

The  appearance  of  the  extremities  i^  peculiar,  particularly  of 
the  superior  extremities :  the  hands  and  Angers  are  shrivelled,  as  if 
they  had  been  soaking  in  warm  water  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
nails  are  blue,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  blue  cast  over  the  whole 
skin.  The  prostration  of  strength  becomes  now  excessive,  and  the 
thirst  insatiable,  evidently  owing  to  the  defect  of  the  aqueous  part 
of  the  blood,  from  the  number  of  watery  stools.  Accompanying 
this  insatiable  thirst,  the  patient  generally  complains  of  an  inward 
heat,  and  of  a  burning  sensation  about  the  umbilicus. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  are  generally  observed  when 
patients  are  first  brought  for  assistance,  both  in  natives  and  Euro- 
peans ;  they  differ  only  in  degree,  and  are  merely  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  existing  cause,  and  as  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  patient  may  have  given  rise  to  some  degree  of  re- 
action of  the  vital  energies  of  the  system. 

In  ih\^  stage  the  spasms  become  more  general ;  but  the  muscles 
of  the  back  ^d  of  the  face  are  uniformly  exempt  from  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  urgency  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  the  patient 
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feek  little  or  no  pain  on  pressure  being  made  upon  the  abdomen  : 
indeed  he  generally  makes  but  little  mention  of  any  other  pain- 
ful sensation  than  that  of  a  colicky  nature,  and  what  accompanies 
the  spasms  and  the  burning  sensation  in  the  abdomen  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  In  some  cases,  however,  excruciating 
pain  of  the  abdomen,  stomach,  and  limbs,  is  complained  of,  and  is 
aggravated  by  the  recurring  spasms  and  evacuations. 

In  respect  of  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  and  of  the  matters 
thrown  off  the  stomach  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  I  may  remark 
that,  when  the  bowels  have  not  been  fully  emptied  during  the  previous 
stage,  the  stools  which  are  the  first  evacuated  generally  vary  in 
appearance,  according  as  the  matters  lodged  in  the  intestines  may 
modify  their  character ;  but  they  generally  assume  the  appearance 
of  congee-water,  with  flocculent  matter  floating  in  them,  or  mat- 
ter of  a  still  more  albuminous  character.  But  in  no  case  of  the 
disease  do  we  find,  in  this  stage,  any  appearance  of  bile  in  the 
stools ;  nor  does  bile  ever  appear  in  them  until  the  violence  of  the 
malady  has  received  a  check,  and  until  it  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
duodenum,  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
remedies  employed. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  matters  thrown  from  the  stomach,  it 
may  be  generally  stated,  that  they  consist,  at  first,  of  such  ingesta 
as  may  have  remained  in  this  viscus  at  the  time  of  attack,  and  that 
they  are  afterwards  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  matters  which 
come  away  from  the  bowels.  When  the  disease  draws  to  a  termi- 
nation, the  violence  of  the  retching  and  purging  often  ceases ;  but 
still  a  watery,  and  sometimes  an  ichorous  fluid  continues  to  flow 
both  from  the  mouth  and  anus  until  the  death  of  the  patient. 

4.  The  symptom  which  I  have  always  looked  for  as  particularly 
marking  this  disease— and  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the  epidemic 
wherein  it  did  not  exist — is  a  burning  sensation  between  the  scrobi- 
culus  cordis  and  umbilicus,  precisely  over  that  spot  where  a  ver- 
milion blush  was  invariably  found  on  examination  after  death.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  the  patient  is  sensible  of,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally felt  before  vomiting  or  purging  takes  place.  Whenever  this 
painful  sensation  is  accompanied  with  an  anxious  look,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  weakness  or  oppression,  even  without  vomiting  or  purging, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  disease  is  at  hand ;  and  at  this  stage  it 
is  generally  manageable,  if  boldly  and  decidedly  treated. 

The  vermilion  blush  over  the  small  intestines — ^which  blush  ex- 
actly resembles>the  colour  they  assume  when  injected  to  show  the 
the  villi — I  conceive  to  be  peculiar  to  this  disease,  and  belonging  to 
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its  pathological  character,  because  it  is  the  only  appearance  that  is 
not  observable  in  many  other  diseases :  for  instance,  congestion  of 
the  brain  is  found  in  an  equal  degree  in  apoplexy;  and  in  various 
visceral  affections,  we  find  occasionally  congestion  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  &c.  &c.,  but  the  peculiar  vermilion  ap- 
pearance  observed  in  cholera,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen,  by 
any  means,  so  generally  in  my  examination  of  those  who  have  died 
of  other  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  I  am,  however,  fully 
aware  that  this  appearance  may  sometimes  be  found  in  cases  of 
sudden  death;  but  I  am  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  this  particular 
sjrmptom,  and  to  connect  it  with  this  particular  appearance  of  the 
small  intestines,  which  appearance  will  always  be  found  on  exami- 
nation after  death.  This  symptom,  therefore,  I  consider  as  par- 
tictdarly  characteristic  of  the  epidemic  cholera;  and  this  morbid 
appearance,  which  is  related  to  it,  I  conceive  to  be  the  particular 
lesion  which  is  uniformly  to  be  met  with  on  dissection  of  cases  of 
the  disease. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  patients  are  seen  before  all  the  symp* 
toms  are  fully  developed,  and  then  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  generally 
cannot  be  felt.  There  is  little  to  be  expected  from  human  art  at 
this  period  of  the  disease;  yet  I  have  seen  such  cases  recover  fre- 
quently, but  still  I  consider  recovery  to  be  quite  a  chance,  and  to 
be,  perhaps,  owing  more  to  the  constitutional  strength  of  the  patient 
than  to  the  remedies  employed,  or  to  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
the  practitioner.  I  am,  however,  quite  satisfied  that  the  disease  will 
prove  perfectly  manageable  if  the  treatment  be  commenced  in  its 
early  stage,  and  before  the  state  of  congestion  be  firmly  established. 

Diagnostic  Symptoms, — ^There  is  no  symptom  of  the  disease 
more  uniform  than  the  black,  thick,  and  ropy  condition  of  the  blood 
taken  from  a  patient  in  the  epidemic  cholera,  particularly  when  the 
disease  is  fully  formed.  This  condition  of  the  blood,  of  which  the 
arterial  blood  also  partakes,  is,  even  of  itself,  and  still  more  parti- 
cularly when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms,  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  cases  of  sporadic  cholera 
£3rmerly  occurring  in  India,  and  from  the  cholera  usually  observed 
in  warm  climates,  or  in  temperate  ones  during  the  autumnal  seasons. 
The  low  and  exhausted  state  of  all  the  vital  actions,  the  depression 
of  the  patient's  spirits,  the  unnatural  appearance,  and  cold,  dewy 
condition  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body ;  the  withered  and  cold  state  of 
the  extremities,  the  extension  of  the  spasms,  so  early  in  the  disease, 
to  the  muscles  of  the  superior  extremities  and  chest ;  the  entire 
absence  of  bile  from  the  stools  and  the  matters  vomited,  the  sup- 
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pression  or  intentiptioii  to  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  to  all  the 
other  natural  secretions ;  the  early  depression  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  pulse ;  the  coldness  of  mouth,  tongue,  and  respired 
air, — are  phenomena  which  we  find  not  similarly  congr^;ated  in 
any  other  disease,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  species  of  spasmodic  diseases  in  general,  and  from  the  bi- 
lious cholera,  and  even  |firom  the  mart  de  ehien^  or  ^more  violent 
form  of  the  cholera  often  observed  in  India. 

The  clonic  nature  of  the  spasms,  the  manner  in  which  they 
attack  the  extremities  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  their  uniform 
absence  from  the  muscles  of  the  back,  loins,  and  face,  are  circum- 
stances sufficiently  serving  to  distinguish  epidemic  cholera  from 
tetanus  and  trismus.    The  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels  and 
stomach,  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  sur&ce  of  the  body,  and  the  sen- 
sation felt,  so  early  in  the  disease,  at  the  epigastrium,  serve  to  show 
that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  colick.    As  bile  is  seldom  if  ever 
met  with  in  the  severer  cases  of  the  common  cholera  of  India,  until 
the  violence  of  the  disease  is  diminished,  or  medicines  procure  the 
flow  of  it  into  the  intestines ;  and  as  the  general  phenomena  of  the 
disorder  are  so  nearly  allied, — it  may  be  proper  to  allude,  at  thia 
place,  to  the  points  of  dissimilarity  existing  between  it  and  the  ^i- 
demic  form  of  disease.    But  here  I  may  also  admit,  that  a  number 
of  the  phenomena  characterising  both,  differ  chiefly  in  the  greater 
malignity  of  those  appertaining  to  the  latter  malady,  and  in  the  rapi- 
dity  of  their  progress  to  a  fatal  termination.     The  absence  of  bile, 
however,  from  the  matters  voided  in  both  forms  of  disease  cannot 
be  assumed  as  grounds  of  identity  between  them,  more  than  the  ez^ 
istence  of  spasm  in  both  can  be  considered  as  such.    In  the  latter 
form  of  malady,  besides  the  more  malignant  nature  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  common  to  both,  we  find  that  the  dark  ,and  otherwise 
morbid  state  of  the  blood,  the  burning  sensation  complained  of  at 
the  epigastrium,  the  low,  weak,  small,  and  undeveloped  state  of  the 
pulse  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack ;  the  cold  tongue  and 
mouth,  the  coldness  of  the  respired  air,  and  the  great  derangement 
of  the  respiratory  function,  the  shrivelled  state  of  the  extremities^ 
the  cerebral  congestion,  the  clonic  nature  of  the  spasm,  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  urine  and  other  secretions,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
disease  throughout  southern  Asia,  its  violence  and  fatal  efiect,— 
are  circumstances  which  authorise  the  inference,  that  the  epidemic 
cholera  is  different  from  the  common  cholera  of  India,  as  observed 
previous  to  1817,  not  in  degree  alone,  but  that  it  is  also  different 
in  kind.    These  circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  a  reference 
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to  a  mere  difference  of  inteiuity  in  the  causes  immediately  produc- 
ing both  forms  of  disease,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  existence  of 
some  superadded  cause,  whose  presence  and  extension  has  been  as 
general  as  the  epidemic  disease  which  it  has  been  mainly  efficient 
in  producing. 

Frq^noBiie  Symptomik — ^The  symptoms  by  which  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  led  to  hope  that  the  disease  will  terminate  £iivourably , 
are,  an  increase  of  the  strength  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  a  return  of 
warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  an  increase  of  heat  on  the  surface 
of  the  trunk;  less  frequent  calls  for  drink,  and  a  diminution* of 
the  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions ;  di- 
minished  urgency,  or  cessation  of  the  spasms,  vomiting,  and  purg- 
ing ;  the  appearance  of  bile  in  the  motions,  and  an  inclination  to 
void  the  urine,  and  still  more  particularly,  if  any  quantity  be  voided ; 
an  improvement  of  the  countenance,  and  a  return  towards  the 
healthy  appearance  and  functions  of  the  skin ;  a  more  natural  re- 
spiration, and  an  increased  warmth  of  the  air  which  is  expired  by 
the  patient;  an  inclination  to  tranquil  sleep,  or  a  more  lively  aspect 
of  the  eyes ;  a  ruddier  or  livelier  appearance  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  mouth ;  and  less  general  uneasiness  and  restlessness.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  tbe  description  of  the  dis. 
ease  increase  rapidly,  notwithstanding  the  means  of  relief  which 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  functions  of  respiration  become  either 
very  unusually  slow  and  oppressed,  or  very  quick  and  laborious,  as 
if  the  patient  were  gasping  for  breath ;  and  if  the  action  of  the 
heart  be  so  greatly  diminished  as  not  to  occasion  pulsation  in  the 
extremities;  when  the  features  are  sunk  and  collapsed,  and  the 
tongue  and  mouth  become  cold,  and  the  breath  occasions  a  cold 
and  raw  impression  on  the  observer ;  and  when  the  cornea  begins 
to  sink,  and  jactitation  to  be  constant,  the  spasms,  vomitings,  and 
purging,  at  the  same  time  to  cease,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  recovery 
of  the  patient.  The  vital  energy  has  then  sunk  so  low,  owing  to 
the  impression  of  tbe  cause  of  disease,  and  to  the  more  immediate 
effects  produced  thereby  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  upon  the 
blood  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  that  it  seems  beyond  the 
influence  of  medicine  to  restore  it. 

Sect.  II. — On  the  Pathology  o/Epidentie  Cholera. 

Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  essential  or  efficient  cause  of 
the  disease,  1  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  alterations  presented  by 
the  different  textures  and  fluids  of  tbe  body,  and  of  the  relation 
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which  seems  to  exist  between  these  alterations  and  the  phenomena 
characterising  the  disorder ;  and  after  having  brought  before  the 
reader  a  statement  of  the  lesions  in  which  epidemic  cholera  usually 
terminates,  he  will  be  possessed  of  grounds  whence  he  may  proceed 
to  draw  his  own  inferences,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pathological 
condition  constituting  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  thence  to 
infer  the  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  it  seems  to  originate. 

External  Surface. — ^The  appearances  observable  in  subjects  at 
the  period  of  dissection,  were  a  corrugated  and  shrunk  state  of  the 
extremities ;  considerable  lividity  of  the  surface ;  and  dark  purplish 
t5olour  of  the  lips  and  parts  not  covered  by  the  cutis  vera.  The 
soft  solids  were  apparently  shrunk ;  the  eyes  sunken,  the  features 
astonishingly  collapsed  and  ghastly  for  the  short  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  vessels  at  the  surface  contracted  and  bloodless. 

Head, — ^The  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  mem- 
branes, were  always  congested  with  black,  thick,  and  viscid  blood* 
The  tunica  arachnoidea  was  frequently  opaque,  and  somewhat  thick- 
ened and  adherent  to  the  adjoining  membranes.  Some  gelatinous 
or  serous  effusion  was  often  observed  in  the  ventricles,  and  between 
t&e  membranes.  The  brain  was  sometimes  soft  and  pulpy,  but  it 
seldom  presented  any  very  decided  marks  of  increased  action.  The 
congestion  of  black  blood  and  the  serous  effusion  so  often  observed 
within  the  cranium  seem  to  accoimt  for  the  stupor,  dea&ess,  ver- 
tigo, and  noise  in  the  ears,  generaUy  present  during  the  life  of  the 
patient ;  and  it  was  usually  found  that  the  lesions  just  alluded  to 
were  more  marked  in  the  cases  wherein  those  symptoms  were  most 
manifested. 

Thorax. — The  hearty  and  large  venous  trunks^  were  frequently 
distended  by  a  thick  black  blood,  which  in  some  cases  was  fluid,  in 
others  semi-fluid ;  and  when  coagulated,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
black  friable  jelly.   The  substance  of  the  heart  sometimes  appeared 
softer,  and  more  easily  lacerable  than  in  the  healthy  state.     The 
lun^s  were  generally  shrunk,  collapsed,  filled  with  black  blood, 
heavier  than  natural,  and  of  a  fleshy,  hepatised,  or  bruised  appear- 
ance.   The  pleura  was  usually  pale  and  healthy  ;  ihe  pericardium 
natural,  and  sometimes  contained  a  very  small  portion  of  serum. 
The  relation  which  these  lesions  bear  to  the  derangement  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulating  functions  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  seems  sufficiently  evident.     These  lesions,  also,  were  re- 
marked to  be  great,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  these  func- 
tions respectively  were  deranged.     Whilst,  however,  I  am  ready  to 
grant  that  a  great  part  of  these  derangements  was  merely  consequent 
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on  death,  yet  I  must  coDtend,  that  much  of  them  had  taken  place 
before  that  issue  occurred ;  and  that  the  depression  of  the  vital 
energy  of  the  organs,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  gra- 
dually led  to,  and  became  accompanied  by,  many  of  the  derange- 
ments which  these  organs  presented  after  death. 

Abdomen. — ^Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  a'  peculiar  offensive 
odour  was  sometimes  ohserved,  particularly  in  those  who  died  sud- 
denly.    The  stomach  generally  contained  more  or  less  of  a  watery, 
muddy,  and  sometimes  a  grumous  fluid.    The  colour  of  this  fluid 
was  various ;  sometimes  it  was  colourless,  at  other  times  greenish, 
or  passing  to  a  yellow  tint ;  and  in  some  cases  it  was  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black.    The  peritoneal  sur&ce  of  the  organ  seldom 
presented  any  other  appearance  than  a  greater  congestion  of  the 
veins  than  was  natural.    The  mucous  surface  was  sometimes  covered 
by  a  dark-coloured  slimy  mucus,  and  when  this  was  removed,  con- 
siderable congestion  of  the  venous  capillaries  was  observed.    This 
congestion  seemed  to  be  chiefly  seated  in  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
membrane,  and  was  occasionally  so  extensive  in  particular  points, 
as  to  give  the'appearance  of  ecchymoses  of  this  coat.    The  internal 
tunic  was  occasionally  much  corrugated,  seemingly  much  thick- 
ened, and  doughy  to  the  touch,  more  especially  when  it  was  not 
much  distended  by  fluid  or  flatus.    The  stomach  was  frequently 
flabby  and  relaxed,  and  its  coats  could  be  more  easily  penetrated 
by  a  harder  body  than  usual.     In  those  cases,  in  which  some  degree 
of  re-action  of  the  vital  energies  had  taken  place,  the  internal  sur- 
fsLce  of  this  organ,  particularly  about  the  pylorus,  presented  a  live- 
lier colour,  approaching  to  red,  and  was  apparently  thickened  and 
contracted.     The  omentum  was  sometimes  corrugated,  or  thrown 
to  one  side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  small  intestines  were,  occasionally,  more  than  usually  con- 
stricted in  parts,  frequently  distended  by  flatus,  and  their  veins 
generally  engorged  with  black  blood :  externally  they  presented  a 
doughy,  thickened  appearance,  and  their  colour  varied  from  a  pale 
vermilion,  through  all  the  deeper  shades,  to  a  dark  purple  hue ; 
the  former  being  chiefly  remarkable  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum,  the  latter  on  the  ileum,  at^  its  termination 
in  the  caecum.  These  shades  of  colour  appeared  to  arise  from  the 
diflferent  degrees  of  congestion  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  canal,  from  the  injection  of  the  arterial  capillaries, 
and  from  the  colour  of  the  blood  which  the  vessels  contained. 
When  the  small  intestines  were  laid  open,  their  coats  seemed  thick- 
ened, especially  if  the  intestine  was  not  distended,  or  if  it  was  in 
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any  degree  contracted ;  they  were  frequently  flabby,  and  more  easily 
torn  than  usual.  The  internal  surface  was  generally  found  covered 
by  a  viscidy  thick,  and  clay-coloured  substance,  which  sometimes 
passed  to  a  cream,  or  yellowish  tint  This  was  particularly  re« 
marked  in  those  who  died  after  a  sudden  and  short  attack  of  the 
disease.  When  this  matter  was  removed,  the  mucous  coat  itself 
was  usually  pale  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
dark-coloured  and  congested  in  the  lower  part,  particularly  the 
ileum,  which  was  oflen  of  a  blue  colour  externally.  When  the  dis- 
ease was  of  longer  continuance,  and  more  particularly  when  some 
reaction  of  the  powers  of  the  system  had  taken  place,  this  viscid 
appearance  was  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  was  Abat- 
ing in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestines ;  and  the 
mucous  coat  then  seemed  more  vasciilar,  and  the  arterial  capillaries 
appeared  more  injected,  than  in  the  former  class  of  cases. 

The  large  intestines  were  frequently  contracted,  sometimes  they 
were  distended,  and  at  others,  they  were  both  contracted  and  dis- 
tended at  different  parts,  in  the  same  case.  Congestion  of  the  veins 
and  venous  capillaries  was  generally  evident,  especially  of  those 
seated  in  the  cellular  substance  connecting  the  tunics.  The  exter- 
nal coat  was  usually  dark-coloured,  owing  to  the  blackness  of  the 
blood  in  the  congested  vessels.  The  mucous  surface  was  frequently 
very  vascular ;  sometimes  it  presented  a  dark  red  colour,  especially 
if  the  patient  had  lived  for  some  time,  and  strong  stimulants  had 
been  administered.  These  intestines  never  contained  any  faeces, 
and  the  fluids  met  with  in  them  were  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  vascular  appearance  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  the  s3rmptoms  referred  to  the  umbilicus 
during  the  life  of  the  patient;  and  the  connexion  between  both 
seems  evident.  The  irregular  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
intestinal  tube  and  the  abundance  of  flatus  in  it,  evidently  appear, 
from  the  early  existence  of  the  colicky  pains,  to  follow  close  upon 
the  invasion  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease ;  and  these  pains 
may,  consequently,  be  considered  as  an  index  of  the  first  stage  of 
these  structural  derangements,  which,  although  originating  in  a 
defect  of  vital  energy,  may  be  farther  increased  by  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  these  parts. 

The  liver  was  generally  darker  than  natural,  and  loaded  with 
black,  thick  blood.  Sometimes  this  organ  assumed  a  purplish,  or 
dark  blue  colour ;  at  other  times  it  was  mottled,  enlarged,  flabby 
or  pulpy,  and  easily  torn.     The  gall-bladder  was  always  distended 
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by  thick  viscid  bile,  which  was  generallj  of  a  dark^greeQ  or  black 
colour,  in  subjects  who  died  before  the  appearance  of  bile  in  the 
excretions,  and  although  the  hepatic  duct  was  large  and  permeable^ 
the  mouth  of  the  common  duct  was  generally  constricted,  and  sel* 
dom  permitted  the  bile  to  flow  into  the  duodenum  without  consi- 
derable pressure  made  upon  the  gall-bladder.  In  those  cases  which 
terminated  fatally  after  an  illness  of  long  duration,  and  in  which 
some  reaction  of  the  vital  energies,  and  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  in- 
testines, had  taken  place,  the  gall-bladder  was  generally  empty,  or 
contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  healthy  bile;  and  the  common 
duct^  although  not  always  free  from  some  degree  of  constriction, 
was  generally  more  permeable  than  in  the  former  class  of  cases.  In 
a  few  instances  the  gall-bladder  was  quite  empty,  relaxed,  and  flabby. 
In  almost  all  the  cases  wherein  bile  was  observed  in  the  excretions, 
and  the  gall-bladder  was  found  empty  on  dissection,  and  conse- 
quently, when  it  could  be  legitimately  inferred  that  this  secretion 
had  passed  into  the  intestine  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  I  re- 
marked, that  the  viscid  matter  usually  found  lining  the  mucous 
sur&ce  of .  the  small  intestines,  in  the  former  description  of  cases, 
was  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  was  either  floating  in 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  large  intestines,  or  entirely  removed,  along 
with  the  matters  which  had  been  ejected  from  them. 

The  spleen  was  generally  enlarged,  and  engorged  with  bla^k 
blood ;  and  its  texture  was  frequently  soft.  In  some  cases  it  fell 
to  pieces  whilst  the  examination  of  it  and  the  adjoining  parts  was 
being  performed,  owing  as  much  to  an  inordinate  degree  of  disten- 
sion, as  to  relaxation  or  softening  of  its  texture.  The  colour  of  this 
viscus  was  uniformly  darker  than  usual. 

The  kidneys  were  generally  of  a  healthy  structure,  and  presented 
no  organic  derangement  which  could  explain  the  complete  inter- 
ruption which  their  functions  had  experienced  in  the  course  of  the 
disease* 

The  urinary  bladder  was  generally  empty,  and  shrunk  under 
the  pubis :  its  mucous  surface  was  frequently  covered  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  viscid,  mucous  secretion.  The  contracted 
state  of  the  bladder  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  absence  of 
secreted  urine. 

The  Bloody — ^The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  blood  particularly 
excited  my  attention  in  the  first  case  of  the  disease  which  came 
under  my  care.  In  every  dissection  which  I  performed,  I  uniformly 
found  the  venae  cavae,  the  mesenteric  veins,  the  veins  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Uie  heart,  the  vena  portae,  the  iliac  and  subclavian  veins,  and  the 
sinuses  of  the  brain,  loaded  by  a  thick,  viscid,  and  black  blood. 
The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  generally  distended  with  the 
flame  description  of  blood,  and  when  any  was  found  in  the  left 
cavities  of  Ihis  oigan,  it  was  similar  in  appearance  to  that  lodged 
in  the  right.  The  lungs  were  always  completely  engorged  with 
blood,  of  |L  pitchy  or  black  appearance,  and  all  the  internal  viscera 
presented  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  congestion  of  blood,  possessing 
nearly  the  same  characters.  The  blood-vessels,  at  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  and  in  the  extremities,  were  generally  con- 
tracted and  empty,  or  nearly  so. 

That  this  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  was  not  consequent 
on  death,  although  it  might  be  more  or  less  heightened  thereby,  is 
evident  from  the  appearances  which  this  fluid  exhibited  when  taken 
away  from  a  patient,  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  During 
the  subsequent  stage,  and  more  especially  as  the  disease  advanced 
to  a  fatal  issue,  the  particular  characters  of  the  blood  which  have 
been  now  noticed  were  most  manifest.  That  this  state  of  the  blood 
was  the  first  material  derangement  consequent  on  the  invasion  of 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  malady,  I  shall  not  contend :  but  that  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  links  in  the  chain  of  effects  consequent  to 
that  cause,  and  that  it  afterwards  tended,  by  a  necessary  and  evident 
process,  to  heighten  and  to  perpetuate  the  derangement  whence 
itself  sprung,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  That  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, in  some  manner  or  other,  received  the  first  impression  of  the 
morbid  cause,  and  afterwards  gave  rise  to  this  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  may  be  inferred,  if  it  be  permitted  to  conceive 
that  a  diminished  function  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  exceming 
viscera,  was  co-existent,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  primary  change ; 
and  consequentiy,  that  the  blood  did  not  undergo  an  elimination  of 
its  effete  and  noxious  constituents,  to  an  extent  requisite  to  the 
performance  of  the  organic  actions  and  the  continuance  of  life. 

The  appearances  on  dissection,  both  as  respects  the  solids  and 
fluids,  were  precisely  the  same  in  the  natives  of  the  coimtry,  as  in 
Europeans.  The  only  difference — and  which  does  not  affect  the 
general  interference — was,  that  in  the  former  the  disease  generally 
terminated  rapidly,  the  powers  of  life  being  readily  overpowered ; 
and  that  congestion  after  death  was  generally  remarkable  in  these : 
in  the  latter,  reaction  more  frequently  occurred,  and,  consequently^ 
appearances  of  capillary  action  were  more  observable  in  them  than 
in  the  former. 
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Sect.  III. — On  the  Causes  o/Ejpidemie  Cholera. 

Efficient  or  Proximate  Causes, — ^The  morbid  appearances  so 
ttniformlj  exhibited  in  this  disease,  show  that  venous  congestion 
was  manifested,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  stage,  and  in 
every  instance,  more  particularly  in  the  fatal  cases ;  and  this  con- 
gestion differs  only  in  degree,  according  to  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  patient,  and  the  activity  or  intensity  of  the  cause. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  venae  cavae,  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  arteries,  were  loaded  with 
blood.  The  pulmonary  veins  also  returned  black  blood  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and,  when  blood  was  found  in  the 
arteries,  it  was  black  and  viscid.  The  liver  and  spleen  were  in  a 
high  state  of  congestion ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  both  veins 
and  arteries,  were  extremely  turgid  with  the  same  kind  of  blood. 
This  singular  and  sudden  change  in  the  circulating  fluid  appears  to 
foe  the  effect  of  some  uncommon  influence  over  the  vital  powers  ; 
fout  it  is  a  question,  what  that  influence  is,  and  how  that  change  is 
produced,  which  thus  deranges  the  functions  and  general  balance 
of  the  circulating  organs,  and  which  seems  to  deprive  the  system 
of  the  power  of  producing  those  changes  on  the  blood,  which  are 
requisite  to  the  purposes  and  continuance  of  life  ? 

In  death  from  suffocation,  we  know  that  the  heart  continues  to 
pulsate  for  some  time  after  breathing  has  ceased,  that  the  blood  pass- 
ing  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  no  longer  receives  the  influence 
of  oxygen,  and  consequently  that  black  blood  is  circulated:  we  know, 
moreover,  that  arterial  blood  alone  can  support  the  energies  of  the 
brain,  and,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of  black  blood  upon  this 
organ,  must  be  deleterious  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  vital  actions. 
Bichat  has  proved,  that,  when  black  blood  has  been  injected  into 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  the  functions  of  this  organ  become  imme- 
diately disturbed,  and  very  soon  cease.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has 
observed,  that  "  dark-coloured  blood,  which  has  been  transmitted 
through  the  circulating  system,  during  the  suspension  of  respiration 
would  seem  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poison  upon  the  brain.  No  sooner 
does  it  enter  that  organ,  than  deleterious  effects  are  immediately 
produced,  the  animal  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor,  the  pupils  of  the 
eye  become  dilated,  the  respiration  is  laborious,^  the  muscles  of  the 
body  convulsed,  and  the  animal  dies  poisoned  by  its  own  blood.'' 
This  fact  seems  to  explain  many  of  the  symptoms  of  epidemic  cho« 
lera ;  but  I  must  observe,  that,  although  the  circulation  generally 
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was  remarkably  weak  firom  the  first,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  could 
seldom  be  felt,  yet  respiration  never  ceased  altogether,  although  it 
was  performed  with  great  labour  and  difficulty ;  and  sometimes, 
especially  at  the  close  of  life,  was  much  slower  than  usual.  The 
senses,  too,  were  generally  retained  to  the  last  moment  of  life, 
although  stupor,  dea&ess,  and  deficient  sensibility,  were  often  very 
considerable.  It  would  appear,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
respiration  was  continued,  the  blood  was  either  not  oxygenated,  or 
imperfectly  so ;  and  the  patient  sunk  like  one  who  dies  from  the 
poisonous  influence  of  tobacco. 

We  are  assured,  by  the  best  authorities,  that  extreme  vicissitudes 
and  irregularity  of  seasons,  great  excess  of  cold,  heat,  moisture,  or 
drought,  are  productive  of  disease :  and  that  such  variety  of  seasons 
cannot  exist  without  producing  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  itself;  but  what  these  changes  are, 
have  not  been  explained.  The  existence  of  electricity  in  the  general 
mass  of  air  which  surrounds  us  is  acknowledged  by  every  one ;  and 
to  infer  that  this  fluid,  which  is  so  wonderful  in  its  efiects,  cannot 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  without  a  certain  influence  upon  animal  life, 
cannot  be  viewed  as  an  unreasonable  conclusion*  The  experiments 
and  researches  of  modern  philosophers  agree  in  proving,  that  elec- 
tricity enters  into  the  composition  of  all  material  substances,  and 
some  suppose,  with  Mr.  John  Hunter,  that  ''  a  subtile  substance 
of  a  quiet  and  powerful  mobile  nature  seems  to  pervade  every  thing, 
and  appears  to  be  the  life  of  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
a  similar  substance  pervades  organised  bodies,  and  is  the  life  of 
those  bodies."  Mr.  Hunter  has  explained  how  a  morbid  state  of 
the  fluids  may  induce  an  unhealthy  action  of  the  vessels,  and  how 
the  latter  may  reciprocally  occasion  the  former,  supposing  that  the 
vital  principle  of  the  vessels,  acting  on  that  of  their  fluid  contents, 
produces  chemical  changes  by  a  concert  of  ajQTection  between  both, 
which  he  has  called  "  harmony."  These  notions  at  the  time  were 
considered  obscure,  but  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  of 
other  modern  inquirers,  demonstrate  the  probability  and  rationality 
of  his  theory,  and  prove  that  there  are  electrical  actions,  by  means 
of  which  all  combinations  and  decompositions  of  matter  are  occa- 
sioned, and  that  what  is  called  electricity  pervades  every  substance, 
whether  solid  or  fluid.  We  see  considerable  vicissitudes  in  tempe- 
rature from  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  while  respiration  and 
circulation  remain  unaltered ;  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  local  nervous  excitement,  or  torpor, 
or  some  similar  affection  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  p^rts  which 
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undeigo  such  transitions.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie^s  experiments,  which  prove,  that  respiration  and  circulation 
may  be  artificially  kept  up,  after  all  connexion  between  the  brain 
and  heart  and  lungs  was  cut  off;  but,  although  the  circulation  was 
continued  in  these  experiments  for  some  hours,  yet  the  body  cooled 
as  rapidly  and  regularly  as  that  of  another  animal,  in  which  respira- 
tion and  circulation  ceased  upon  the  division  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
These  experiments  show,  that  the  change  produced  by  respiration 
upon  the  blood,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  animals,  and  that  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  some 
other  principle  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

The  agency  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  its  existence  in  animated 
nature,  have  been  fully  proved  by  experiments  upon  the  ^ymnotu$ 
electrieus ;  and  various  other  facts  show,  that  galvanic  and  mag. 
netio  electricity  is  essentially  connected  with  the  human  frame,  and 
continually  exerting  their  influence  upon  it ;  but  a  variety  of  causes 
may  concur  to  vary  the  equilibrium  of  this  fluid  ;  and  if  we  admit 
that  a  certain  portion  of  it  belongs  to  all  substances,  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  any  alteration  in  the  quantity,  quality, 
or  intensity  of  its  action,  will  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the 
habit  or  health  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves, 
as  well  as  many  other  disorders  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for,  may  be  owing  to  the  body  being  more  or  less  in  a  positive 
or  negative  state  of  electricity. 

From  these  considerations  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  either  the 
absence  of  electricity  from  the  human  body,  or  some  important 
change  in  its  electrical  state,  arising,  perhaps,  from  exposure  to 
a  negative  electrical  atmosphere,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dreadful 
and  destructive  epidemic  which  has  recently  ravaged  the  East ;  and 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  preceding  this  formidable  visita* 
tion  may  support  this  opinion.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  cor- 
rect, 'we  may  readily  account  for  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  disease, 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  and  sensibility  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  fluids,  which  changes  seem  chiefly  to  characterise  it,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  limited  to  some  districts,  extended  to 
others,  and  has  successively  ravaged  all. 

How  for  this  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere  and  seasons  in  India 
may  have  influenced  the  change  in  the  circulating  fluid,  to  which  I 
have  ascribed  the  sudden  death  in  cholera,  is  a  question  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer ;  but,  I  may  observe,  that  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  my  attention  had  been  parti- 
cularly attracted  to  the  peculiarly  thick  and  black  appearance  of  the 
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blood,  in  almost  every  case  where  I  had  occasion  to  perfonn  the 
operation  of  venesection,  whether  in  common  cholera,  dysentery, 
fever,  hepatitis,  or  rheumatism;  and  this  was  particularly  remark- 
able in  that  drawn  by  leeches,  which  was  generally  more  like  tar 
than  blood.  This  appearance  I,  at  first,  imputed  to  the  change 
which  this  fluid  is  supposed  to  undergo  in  the  stomach  of  the  leech ; 
and,  therefore,  passed  it  unnoticed,  till  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  its  continual  presence, — whether  the  blood  had  been  taken  by 
means  of  venesection  or  of  leeches,  and  by  its  nearly  uniform  oc- 
currence amongst  all  classes  of  persons  of  whatever  description, — 
from  the  most  delicate  female  to  the  robust  and  hardy  soldier. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  epidemic  cholera,  the  blood  was  so  thick 
that  it  would  not  flow  at  all,  but  came  away  in  heavy  drops.  At  the 
very  commencement  only  of  the  disease  could  blood  be  drawn ;  and 
even  then  it  had  the  appearauce  of  thick  black  oil.  If,  however,  it 
flowed  freely  till  the  fluid  became  thin  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
the  operation  was  generally  beneficial,  and  the  case  became  ma- 
nageable. In  cases  of  disease  of  the  liver,  fever,  and  dysentery  oc- 
curring during  the  period  referred  to,  the  blood  flowed  freely  from 
the  vein,  though  in  a  languid  stream ;  but  it  was  always  thick  and 
black.  When  leeches  were  applied,  and  particularly  when  applied 
to  the  praecordia  or  head»  they  remained  fastened  to  the  skin  for 
upwards  of  two  hours,  without  drawing  more  than  half  an  ounce  of 
blood ;  and  this,  in  general,  was  so  excessively  thick,  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  from  them  but  with  difficulty,  and,  in  some  instances 
they  died  before  they  were  removed.  That  this  very  unnatural  and 
imcommon  condition  of  the  blood,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  carbonaceous  matter,  must 
lay  the  foundation  for  formidable  congestive  disease,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  disputed. 

I  regard  epidemic  cholera,  therefore,  as  essentially  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  consider  the  diminution  of  the  nervous 
power  to  be  the  proximate  efiect  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease, 
that  cause  being  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air,  arising  from,  or 
accompanied  by,  terrestrial  exhalations  of  a  kind  unfavourable  to 
animal  life.  That  the  depression  or  affection  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence soon  affects  the  blood  appears  evident,  and  that  the  black, 
unoxygenised  state  of  this  fluid  heightens  the  previous  derangement, 
and  leads  to  the  extinction  of  life  itself,  seems  equally  probable. 
That  the  circulation  of  black  blood  produces  this  effect,  whether 
arising  from  its  unoxygenised  state ;  or  in  an  excess  of  carbon ;  or, 
in  both  these  states  combined, — still  its  effect  upon  the  action  of 
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the  heart  and  upon  the  hrain  will  be  the  same ;  and  death,  or  ex* 
treme  debility,  kc.^  will  be  the  uniform  residt  of  the  presence  of 
venous  blood  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  arteries. 
Therefore  the  phenomena  of  the  advanced  stage  of  cholera  may 
be  considered  to  proceed  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  black  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arterial  system,  blood  of  this  colour  being  foimd 
in  these  parts. 

In  epidemic  cholera  the  circulation  at  the  wrist  soon  ceases,  but 
the  pulsation  in  the  carotid  artery  can  be  felt  to  be  strong  till  a  few 
minutes  before  death,  and  for  some  time  after  it  ceases  at  the  wrist; 
showing  that  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain  till  the  last  moment 
of  life.  We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  death  in  this  disease  is 
occasioned  in  the  same  way  as  in  drowning,  i,  e,  owing  to  black 
venous  blood  being  sent  to  the  brain,  and  destroying  its  influence. 

Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes, — It  has  been  customary 
to  assign  a  variety  of  efficient  as  well  as  of  predisposing  and  occa- 
sional causes  to  this  disease :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  state  of 
derangement,  very  nearly  resembling  epidemic  cholera,  is  produced 
by  many  deleterious  substances — ^for  instance,  tobacco ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  an  Unknown  morbific  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or,  as  Sydenham  would  have  called  it,  a  choleric  consti- 
tution of  the  air,  whether  that  constitution  result  from  its  elec- 
trical state,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  exhalations  existing 
in  it,  to  be  the  effective  cause,  without  which  the  epidemic  form 
of  the  disease  could  not  have  existed ;  and  whatever  favours  the 
action  of  this  cause,  I  consider  to  belong  to  the  predisposing  and 
occasional  causes  only. 

This  morbific  condition  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  power- 
fully debilitating  or  sedative.  Whatever,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly weakens^the  body,  will  diminish  its  power  of  resisting  this 
sedative  agent ;  and  will  consequently  prove  a  predisposing  cause 
of  the  disease.  As  this  condition  of  the  air^  however,  eludes  our 
senses,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  more  obvious  predisposing  and  oc- 
casional causes,  such  as  hunger,  fatigue,  intoxication,  cold,  &c., 
should  have  often  been  regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  the  malady. 
But  as  in  former  times,  (i.  e,  before  1818)  and  under  circumstances 
perfectly  similar,  neither  cold,  hunger,  fatigue,  nor  intoxication, 
produced  the  disease,  they  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  conccnnitant  or  exciting  causes,  or  as  favouring  the  action 
of  that  cause  upon  the  system,  without  which  the  epidemic  disorder 
could  not  exist.  They  merely  aid  the  action  of  such  a  noxious 
power,  by  diminishing  the  resistance  which  the  system  can  oppose 
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to  its  influence.  Much  of  the  modification  which  the  disorder 
assumes,  as  respects  hoth  its  violence  and  prevalence,  may  he  easily 
explained  hy  inferring  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  actual 
cause  of  the  epidemic,  and  in  the  degree  of  predisposition  of  the 
patient,  or  of  his  vital  resistance  to  its  effects. 

On  this  supposition  we  may  easily   explain  all  the  occurrences 
which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 
Troops  were  attacked  whilst  marching ;  because  the  fatigue,  priva- 
tion, and  variations  of  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
produced  the  necessary  predisposition,  and  often  proved  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  disorder ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
were  not  so  predisposed,  were  enabled  to  resist  a  cause  of  no  great 
intensity.     When,  however,  the  immediate  cause  was  more  intense, 
the  inhabitants,  though  they  resisted  it  longer  than  the  predisposed 
troops,  still  ultimately  suffered.     This  accounts  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  many  villages  of  the  ceded  districts,  and  in  those 
between  the  river  Kistnah  and  Hyder&bad,  after  the  troops  among 
whom  it  prevailed  had  marched  by  or  through  those  countries. 
Several  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  cases  which  sometimes 
occurred  among  the  troops  at  stations,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  corps 
or  detachments  in  which  cholera  had  prevailed.     It  is,  I  believe, 
a  well-known  fftct,  that  European  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  a  new  can- 
tonment or  garrison,  almost  invariably  get  drunk.    The  debility 
consequent  upon  such  a  practice  may  be  considered  as  a  predis- 
posing cause ;  and  if  natives  do  not  indulge  to  the  same  extent  in 
spirituous  liquors  as  Europeans  do,  they  have  recourse  to  excesses 
equally  debilitating.     The  attack  of  one  detachment  and  the  escape 
of  another,  while  marching  by  the  same  route,  and  nearly  at  the 
-same  time,  may  probably  be  explained  by  considering  the  length  of 
the  journey  which  each  had  previously  performed,  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  the  corps  to  which  those  attacked  respectively  belonged, 
and  the  degree  of  salubrity  of,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  provi- 
sions at,  the  stations  through  which  they  had  marched. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  predisposing  are  sometimes  convertible 
•into  exciting  or  occasional  causes  of  the  disease ;  nor  will  I  object 
to  the  general  proposition;  nevertheless,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that 
there  must  be  some  morbific  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  whatever 
that  may  be,  without  which  the  disease  cannot  exist,  and  which  has 
no  necessary  relation  with  the  other  classes  of  causes,  farther  than 
what  may  be  occasional  ^nd  fortuitous,  although  often  concomitant. 
Whatever  state  of  atmosphere  produces  the  malady,  or  whatever 
predisposes  the  system  to  its  invasion,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
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that  sudden-  exposure  to  cold  is  its  most  common  exciting  cause, 
owing  to  the  check  which  it  gives  to  capillary  circulation  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  hody. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  particular  kinds  of  seasons,  of 
the  states  of  the  weather,  and  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  as  predis- 
posing and  exciting,  or  as  efficient  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  in 
general,  and  of  epidemic  cholera  in  particular,  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  But,  although  I  consider  that  such  states  of  the 
seasons  in  India  may  act  either  as  predisposing  or  exciting  causes, 
according  to  circumstances,  yet  I  cannot  conclude  that  such  sea- 
sons should  he  considered  as  the  efficient  cause  of  epidemic  cho- 
lera, seeing  that  this  effect  has  not,  on  other  occasions,  heen  oh- 
served  to  follow  the  imputed  cause ;  and  seeing  that  such  a  cause 
is  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
recently  been  observed  in  India ;  and  moreover,  because,  granting 
that  the  condition  of  the  air,  which  I  have  inferred  to  be  the  cause 
of  cholera,  actually  existed,  the  state  of  the  weather  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  been  partly  modified  by  that  condition — ^unless, 
indeed,  that  condition  resulted  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  season. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  unusually  disturbed  seasons 
prevailed  at  Madras  and  its  dependencies,  for  several  years  previ- 
ous  to  the  appearance  of  cholera ;  but  the  want  of  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  this  matter,  beyond  my  own  personal  observation,  which 
can  only  apply  to  the  particular  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  was 
stationed,  prevents  me  from  entering  into  any  detailed  consideration 
of  this  subject.  I  shall  merely  observe,  in  general  terms,  and  in  a 
few  words,  that  the  years  1815-16  were  extremely  hot.  Strong 
southerly  and  westerly  winds  prevailed,  and  very  little  rain  fell. 
The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  at  Madras,  was 
104',  and  the  lowest  66'*.  The  year  1817  was  extremely  close,  with 
variable  winds,  chiefly  from  the  south  and  west,  and  a  very  great 
fall  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  highest  range  of  the 
thermometer  was  99%  lowest  66*.  The  year  1818  was  similar  to 
the  preceding  one.  There  were  excessive,  heavy  falls  of  rain,  con- 
tinuing from  July  till  January  ;  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  a  severe  hurricane  in  October.  The  greatest  range  of 
the  thermometer  was  103*,  the  lowest  68*.  The  year  1819  was 
variable,  the  weather  extremely  hot,  and  westerly  and  southerly 
winds  prevailed,  with  less  rain  than  during  the  preceding  years.  A 
smart  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Wallajaahbad,  about  forty 
miles  from  Madras,  in  October  :  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  at  various 
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other  places  in  Hindostan.  The  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer 
was  100^  the  lowest  68*.  In  1820  the  weather  was  extremely  irre- 
gular ;  frequent  and  heavy  gales  were  remarked,  and  thmider  and 
lightning  extended  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  peninsula.  More 
rain  fell  during  this  year  than  during  the  preceding.  The  highest 
range  of  the  thermometer  was  98\  lowest  69\  In  1821-22-23  the 
weather  was  close,  hot,  sultry,  and  oppressive.  There  was  very 
little  rain,  but  strong  southerly  winds  prevailed,  which  scorched, 
like  fire,  the  trees  and  grass  over  which  it  blew. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Jameson's  work  on  cholera  in  Bengal,  that, 
for  some  years  before  the  epidemic  cholera  made  its  appearance, 
they  had  excessive  heavy  rains,  great  droughts,  storms,  and  earth- 
quakes :  he  says,  ''  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  and  succession  of  the  seasons  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
every  part  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  have  been  so  striking, 
.  as  to  have  not  only  attracted  the  notice  of  attentive  observers,  but 
to  have  become  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation.^  Bombay,  doubt-* 
less  has  partaken,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  df  livdia,  in  the 
general  vicissitude  and  irregularity  of  seasons ;  and  I  imagine,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  irregularity  of  seasons  has  been  some- 
way connected  with  that  condition  of  the  air  to  which  I  have  im- 
puted the  epidemic ;  and  if  the  latter  has  not  produced  the  former, 
the  concomitance  of  the  two  conditions  are  worth  attending^  to,  and 
their  co-existence  as  causes,  either  of  one  kind  or  another, — the 
one  determining  or  exciting  the  influence  of  the  other.  There  can, 
however^  be  no  doubt  that  some  more  unusual  and  more  extended 
cause  than  the  state  of  the  seasons,  or  of  the  atmospherical  vicissi- 
tudes just  veferred  to,  must  have  existed  then,  that  did  not  previ- 
ously ;  for  we  have  witnessed,  at  former  epochs,  similar  seasons  and 
atmospherical  vicissitudes  to  those  now  alluded  to,  without  observ- 
ing corresponding  results  arising  therefrom ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
same  excesses,  the  same  privations,  the  same  labour  and  exposure, 
in  every  degree,  practised  with  perfect  imptmity  till  the  year  1817. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  this  epidemic  raged  in  India  during 
the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  there  was  also  great  sicknesa  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe — a  circumstance  which  favours  the 
opinion  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  namely,  that  its  efficient 
cause  is  one  evincing  more  general  relations,  as  well  as  a  more 
intense  mode  of  action,  than  can  be  assigned  to  mere  vicissitudes 
of  season. 
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Sjbct.  IV.'^On  the  Treatment  of  Epidemic  Cholera, 

Having  thus  stated  the  history  and  symptoms  of  epidemic  cholera, 
and  having  inquired  into its.pathology  audits  causes,  it  now  remains 
to  treat  of  that  to  which  the  foregoing  are  preparatory,  and  subordi* 
nate.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  nature  of 
diseases,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
them.  This  object  is  to  be  acquired  by  close,  attentive,  and  un- 
biassed observation  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  where  not  only 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  disease  should 
be  carefully  noted,  but 'where,  also,  the  peculiar  effects  of  each 
remedy  should  be  narrowly  watched. 

For  the  treatment  of  epidemic  cholera,  I  have  always  endeavoured 
to  keep  in  view,  the  cause  of  those  urgent  and  distressing  symp- 
toms which  never  failed  to  excite  alarm,  and  to  mark  the  disease. 
These  symptoms  generally  assume  the  appearance  of  those  of  extreme 
debility,  whilst  oppression  of  the  vital  powers  is  the  real  cause ; 
if,  therefore,  the  disease  be  treated  as  one  depending  upon  debility 
alone,  without  attempting  to  remove  oppression,  the  practice  will 
be  at  least  uncertain,  and,  in  general,  unsuccessful. 

Examinations  of  the  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  of  epidemic 
cholera  prove  incontestably,  that  the  system  has  been  oppressed  by 
venous  congestion,  and  that  the  general  disturbance  of  the  consti- 
tution has  arisen  from  this  cause;  The  various  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  circulating  fluids  early  in  the  disease,  may,  probably, 
arise  from  its  effective  cause  of  abstracting  vital  power,  acting  thus 
as  a  specific  poison,  and  destroying  the  balance  of  circidation. 
Hence  the  blood  is  imperfectly  propelled  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
accumxilates,  in  an  unusual  quantity,  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  ia  the  large  venous  trunks,  and  in  the  lungs ;  and  owing  also 
to  its  high  state  of  carbonisation,  or  defective  state  of  oxygenisation, 
overpowers  the  remaining  energy  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  deprives 
them  of  the  power  of  performing  their  functions  with  regularity. 
The  lungs,  being  thus  oppressed  and  overloaded,  have  not  the  power 
of  oxygenising  [or  decarbonising]  the  blood,  and  hence,  black  blood 
is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which,  being 
deprived  of  their  natural  stimulus,  cease  to  act  with  their  usual 
energy,  and  consequently,  the  circulation  in  general  becomes  lan- 
guid^ If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  indications  of  cure 
will  be  fifelf-evident :  namely,  to  remove  oppression  from  the  venous 
system,  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation. 
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Bleeding » therefore,  when  it  can  be  effected,  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.    The  object  being  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  this  fluid,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  heart  and  lungs  from  oppression,  and  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  functions.     This  object,  however,  can  only 
be  attained  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease,  and  before  the  circu- 
lation ceases  at  the  wrist;  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  early  assist- 
ance is  manifest,  because  after  this  period  blood  will  seldom  flow 
from  the  veins,  and  when  it  does,  the  quantity  is  generally  too  small 
to  afford  relief.     I  have  sometimes  seen  sixteen,  eighteen,  and.  even 
twenty  ounces  flow  languidly,  and  in  a  very  thick  stream  from  the 
veins,  then  the  bleeding  stop  suddenly,  and  the  patient  sink  at  once. 
In  these  cases,  I  have  considered  that  the  quantity  of  blood  thus  taken 
was  merely  that  which  had  remained  in  the  veins,  after  their  circu- 
lation had  been  arrested,  and  that  the  bleeding  ceased,  when  the 
veins  were  emptied.    This  circumstance  has  led  to  various  opinions 
upon  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  and  has  induced  some  to  infer  that 
death  was  accelerated  by  it.     This  may  have  been  the  case  in  some 
instances ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  disease  was  then  so  far  advanced, 
that  death  would  have  been  the  consequence  under  any  circumstance, 
though  probably  hastened  by  the  operation.   I  have,  however,  seen 
instances,  wherein  blood,  drawn  even  in  the  advanced  stage  of  this 
disease,  has  continued  to  flow  till  the  balance  of  circulation  was 
restored,  and  the  patient  recovered.     In  these  cases  the  blood  was 
at  first  thick,  black,  and  came  away  in  drops ;  at  length  it  became 
thinner,  and  flowed  with  more  ease,  till  the  colour  changed  to  a 
bright  red.     This  is  the  change  which  should  always  be  looked 
for,  and  whether  it  take  place  after  the  abstraction  of  one  ounce  or 
thirty,  is  of  no  consequence;  this  change  must  supervene  before  the 
patient  can  be  considered  safe.     Under  all  circumstances,  therefore, 
I  think  we  should  never  forego  a  trial  of  the  lancet. 

Although  I  recommend  bleeding  to  be  attempted  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  I  am  fiilly  aware  that  many 
cases  have  recovered  where  it  has  not  been  used  at  all :  nor  do  I 
answer  for  its  universal  success  ;  but  I  do  venture  to  assert,  that, 
if  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
before  the  circulation  has  ceased  at  the  wrist,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  will  prove  successful^  especially  if  the  colour  of  the  blood 
change  from  black  to  red,  if  the  pulse  get  up,  and  the  spasms  be 
relieved. 

Whilst  I  consider  it  a  point  of  great  importance  to  remove  the 
oppression  of  the  system  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  this  means  alone  will  cure  the  disease.    There  are 
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Other  aids  also  essential.  The  object  of  bleeding  is  to  remove 
venous  congestion  and  spasm ;  to  relieve  the  heart  and  lungs  from 
oppression,  and  to  check  the  most  lurgent  and  distressing  symp- 
toms ;  and  without  this  be  in  some  measure  attained,  all  our  efforts 
will  prove  fruitless :  but  this  having  been  once  accomplished,  the 
disease  is  brought  into  a  manageable  state,  though  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  our  most  active  efforts  are  afterwards  required 
to  remove  a  very  opposite  state  of  the  disease,  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  the  former,  occasioned  by  the  reaction  which  occurs,  under  a 
state  of  system  unfavourable  to  its  development. 

Opium  has  been  recommended,  and  generally  used  in  large 
quantities ;  but  I  have  seen  very  little  good  arise  from  it :  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  often  thought  that  there  was  generally  a  greater 
determination  to  the  brain,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  stupor, 
where  opium  had  been  given  and  depended  upon.  On  this  account, 
I  very  early  discontinued  its  use,  and  latterly  never  gave  it  imder 
any  circumstances  in  epidemic  cholera,  except  in  combination  with 
calomeL  In  general,  I  used  camphor,  ammonia  and  aether,  in 
combination,  giving  it  every  ten,  fblteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  accord, 
ing  to  circumstances. 

JRubefacients  I  have  always  used,  with  decided  benefit,  spirits 
of  turpentine  as  an  embrocation,  for  spasms  of  the  extremities,  &c.; 
and  I  have  applied  sinapisms  to  the  legs  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
sometimes  covered  the  whole  trunk  with  them,  from  the  clavicle  to 
the  pubis.  I  have  also  applied  blisters  occasionally,  but  I  think 
sinapisms  act  more  quickly  and  more  certainly  on  the  skin,  and  for 
this  reason,  I  have  generally  resorted  to  them  in  preference.  It  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  these  apphcations  fail  altogether  in 
producing  any  efifect  upon  the  skin ;  and  in  many  cases,  even  where 
an  effect  was  produced  by  blisters,  there  was  nothing  like  that 
healthy  discharge  which  we  see  proceeding  from  them  in  common 
diseases. 

Warm  and  Vapour-hath, — The  warm-bath,  lam  of  opinion,  did 
more  harm  than  good  in  epidemic  cholera.  The  fatigue  arising 
from  going  in  and  out  of  it,  and  from  rubbing  and  dressing  the 
patient,  always  exhausted  him;  and  when  neither  rubbing  nor  dress- 
ing was  attended  to,  and  when  the  patient  at  once  was  taken  out  of 
the  bath,  and  wrapped  in  blankets,  I  think  mischief  was  done  by  the 
blanket,  thus  moistened,  being  kept  upon  him.  I  never  resorted  to 
this  treatment  in  cholera  above  two  or  three  times,  and  subsequently 
not  at  all.  The  vapour-bath  is  better,  if  the  heat  could  be  regu- 
lated ;  but  it  cannot,  and  it  is  both  too  sudden  and  too  intense.    I 
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have  never  seen  any  advantage  obtained  from  it.  A  well-regulated 
sand-bath  might  be  exceedingly  useful,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  tried.  I  have  found  infinitely  more  benefit  arise 
from  the  application  of  warm  dry  flannels  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
than  fi*om  any  other  application  of  this  description ;  and  it  was  the 
remedy  invariably  used  in  my  hospital,  after  I  had  satisfied  myself 
of  the  inutility  of  warm  and  vapour-baths. 

Mttrie-aeid  Blister, — A  nitric-acid  blister  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended, and  I  have  given  it  a  full  trial.  It  produces  severe 
smarting  ofthe  skin,  but  I  have  never,  in  any  instance,  seen  vesica- 
tion produced  by  it.  Whenever  the  acid  acted  upon  the  skin,  it 
always  made  an  eschar y  but  raised  no  blister  ;  I  had  consequently 
no  confidence  in  it. 

BMing  ^a/^r.*— Scalding  water  has  been  recommended  as  a 
blister.  I  certainly  think  it  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  the  nitric 
acid.  I  have  heard  of  good  efifects  being  produced  by  it,  but  have 
never  used  it  myself. 

Of  aU  the  foregoing  applications,  I  have  depended  most  upon  the 
common  blister,  the  mustard  poultice,  and  the  warm  flannel  appli- 
cations. The  following  is  the  way  in  which  this  disease  has  usually 
been  treated  under  my  direction  :• — ^A  patient  is  admitted  into  the 
hospital,  I  shall  say  at  noon,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera ;  a 
vein  is  immediately  opened,  and  one  scruple  of  calomel  and  two 
grains  of  opium  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  and  followed  by  a 
camphor  draught.  The  body  and  extremities  aiB  well  rubbed  with 
dry  flannels  made  hot,  and  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  are  applied 
to  the  feet  and  hands ;  but  if  the  spasms  are  severe,  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine are  used  as  an  embrocation.  In  an  hour,  the  efiSscts  of  these 
remedies,  are  perceptible,  and  whether  the  disease  be  in  any  degree 
arrested,  or  in  progress.  If  the  former,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
till  evening,  when  the  calomel  pill  may  be  repeated,  and  an  enema 
exhibited.  The  following  morning  the  bowels  should  be  again  fiilly 
evacuated,  and  then  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe. 

When  blood,  however,  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  the 
spasms  continue ;  when  severe  pain  and  burning  heat  are  felt  at 
the  umbilicus  and  scrobiculus  cordis,  when  <he  skin  is  cold,  and 
deluged  with  cold,  clammy  dew;  and  when  there  are  oppression  in 
the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing-— excessive  pain  and  confusion 
about  the  head,  with  great  intolerance  of  light — ^no  pulse,  or  a 
pidse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  a  cadaverous  smell*  from  the-body, 
twenty  or  thirty  leeches  should  be  applied  immediately  to  the 
umbilicus  and  scrobiculus  cordis;    the    calomel   pill   should   be 
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repeated,  and  the  turpentine  embrocations  continued.  Leeches  ought 
likewise  to  be  applied  to  the  temples  and  base  of  the  skull.  When 
they  bleed  freely,  their  application  is  always  attended  with  decided 
advantage,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  they  have 
fulfilled  their  duty ;  after  which,  a  large  blister  or  sinapism  should 
be  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen.  Sometimes  the  leeches  fiusten, 
bat  do  not  draw  blood.  In  this  case  ihey  should  be  removed 
inunediately,  and  the  sinapism  or  blister  applied  in  iheix  place. 
When  the  bowels  are  very  irritable,  and  constantly  discharging  a 
watery  fluid,  small  anodyne  enemas,  with  camphor,  may  be  given ; 
and  the  drogue  amhre^  a  nostrum  used  by  the  Jesuits,  will  be  then 
found  voy  useful  in  assisting  the  opi^ation  of  calomel,  which  latter 
should  always  be  repeated  every  two  hours^  till  three  or  four 
scruples  have  been  taken. 

Whenever  we  Ml  in  chedung  Hie  disease  at  first,  we  have  no 
resource  but  to  treat  urgent  symptoms,  and  they  must  always  be 
met  with  decision  as  Ihey  occur.  The  patient  ought  never  to  be 
left  a  moment  without  an  attendant  who  is  capable  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  dicumstaaces,  and  who  may  take  advantage  of  every 
change. 

An  opportunity  sometimes  offers  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  to  abstract  blood:  this  is  indicated  by  a  struggle  or  effort 
of  the  circulating  system  to  overcome  some  resisting  pow^,  and 
is  a  most  auspicious  symptom,  which  should  never  be  overlooked. 
This  reaction  indicates  that  the  constitution  is  making  an  effort  to 
re8t(»:e  the  circulation,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  tiU  assisted  by  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  which  abstraction  aids  in  removing  that 
oppression  which  it  has  not  power  of  itself  to  overcome.  Thi« 
is  a  point,  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  cholera,  of  the  greatest  im« 
portance,  and  the  change  in  the  circulation  indicating  the  propriety 
of  adopting  and  the  time  of  performing  it,  should  always  be  expected 
and  taken  advantage  of  as  soon  as  it  occurs. 

In  this  manner  the  treatment  proceeds,  sometimes  with  evident 
signs  of  success,  at  others,  without  the  least  impression  being  made 
upon  the  disease.  A  very  few  hours,  however,  will  develope  what 
we  ought  to  hope  for,  and  even  to  expect,  viz.,  a  favourable  change. 
'Hiis  is  always  accompanied  by  relief  from  the  bowels,  in  the  form 
of  a  blackish,  grey,  feculent,  and  t^acious  discharge.  Whenever 
this  takes  place  there  is  hope,  and  the  exhibition  of  calomel  should 
be  followed  up  with  a  smart  purgative,  if  the  stomach  will  receive 
it ;  if  it  will  not,  an  enema  should  be  administered,  and  repeated 
till  motions  are  procured.    The  purgative  I  have  generally  found 
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to  answer  best  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  to  sit  most  lightly 
on  the  stomach,  is  a  draught  consisting  of  half  a  drachm  of  the 
compound  powder  of  jalap  in  two  ounces  of  peppermint  water,  and, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  consequence  to  act  upon  the 
bowels  freely  as  soon  as  possible,  if  this  draught  have  no  effect  in 
two  or  three  hours,  it  should  always  be  repeated. 

Urine  is  neither  secreted  nor  passed  during  the  continuance  of 
this  disease ;  whenever  it  appears,  which  it  frequently  does  with  a 
full  and  free  discharge  from  the  bowels,  the  occurrence  is  always 
favourable  and  satisfactory. 

Twelve  or  eighteen  hours  generally  terminate  this  disorder  either 
one  way  or  the  other ;  but,  when  we  succeed  in  overcoming  it,  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  are  required,  to  preserve  the  patient 
against  the  effects  of  that  general  disturbance  which  the  constitution 
has  suffered  in  the  attack.  The  whole  system  is  shaken  to  its 
foundation,  and  the  organic  functions  are  so  deranged,  that  I  have 
known  instances  of  men  lingering  in  bad  health  for  many  months, 
while  every  care  was  taken  of  them,  although  they  had  been  per- 
fectly well  to  all  appearance  not  many  hours  before  the  attack ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  seen  some  who  have  not  recovered,  and  never 
will  recover,  firom  its  effects. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  now  to  be  considered,  and  the  in- 
dication in  this  stage  is  to  guard  against  congestion  in  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  viscera,  and  in  the  brain ;  each  of  which  suffers  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  sometimes  the  whole  are  attacked  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  generally  observable,  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  an  unusual  stupor  and  heaviness  of  the  patient,  and 
at  times  an  obstinate  sullenness  that  is  exceedingly  annoying  ; 
because,  when  such  symptoms  are  present,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  can  get  answers  to  questions,  and  consequently  we 
often  act  in  the  dark,  from  the  want  of  information  beyond  our  own 
personal  observation,  which  will  not  serve  us  upon  all  occasions. 
Patients  affected  with  these  symptoms  seldom  or  ever  complain  of 
pain;  but,  on  examining  the  abdomen,  a  very  great  fulness  and 
doughy  feel  is  generally  found  all  over  it,  as  if  the  intestines  were 
completely  overloaded  and  the  viscera  enormously  congested '; 
pressure  made  upon  the  liver  obliges  the  patients  to  shrink  from  it, 
and  show  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  though  they  positively  and 
obstinately  assert  that  they  have  no  pain.  The  eyes  are  sometimes 
peculiarly  bright,  with  contracted  pupils,  and  there  is  an  evident 
intolerance  of  light;  yet  these  patients  insist  that  they  have  no  un- 
easiness  in  the  head,  and  that  they  can  look  at  the  light  with  perfect 
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ease.  The  pulse  is  often  oppressed  and  labouring,  notwithstanding 
a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  may  have  been  taken  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease.  These  are  symptoms  that  require  immediate 
attention,  and,  when  urgent,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm ; 
but,  in  general,  leeches  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  I  consider 
them  a  safer  remedy  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  than  general  bleed- 
ing ;  because  they  appear  to  me  to  empty  the  large  trunks  through 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  aid  in  regulating  the  circulation,  without 
destroying  power-— a  point  of  great  importance  where  the  con- 
stitution has  already  suffered  so  severely.  This  practice  may  appear 
too  bold  to  some  who  have  not  observed  the  frequent  or  decided 
adoption  of  it  in  this  disease ;  and  more  particularly  to  those  in 
India,  who  have  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  depletion  of  any  kind, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  of  its  producing  debilify,  and  not  dis- 
criminating between  oppression  and  debility.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, has  been  proved,  by  no  limited  experience,  to  be  successful 
in  the  cure  of  this  disorder.  The  symptoms  rendering  it  necessary 
require  a  watchftilness  and  discrimination  as  they  are  seldom  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient.  A  minute  examination  of  the  patient  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  cholera — a 
malady  in  which,  the  sensibility  appears  to  partake  largely  of  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  where  the  patient  seems  to 
be  perfectly  indifferent  about  his  fate. 

When  the  patient  shrinks  from  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  leeches 
should  be  placed  over  it  in  considerable  numbers,  and  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver;  and,  when  the  head  is  affected, 
they  shoidd  be  applied  at  the  temples  and  base  of  the  skull.  I 
prefer  the  latter  situation,  and  I  think  I  have  observed  greater 
advantage  to  arise  from  their  application  on  this  part,  than  when 
placed  on  the  temples. 

Purgatives  are  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  above  remedies,  but 
the  congestive  symptoms  ought  to  be  overcome,  before  wc  can  adopt 
any  regular  plan  of  treatment  to  re-establish  the  general  health. 
Whilst  the  symptoms  of  oppression  and  congestion  require  the  most 
minute  attention,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  condition  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  small  intestines,  and  of  the  alvine  discharges.  Though 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  sometimes  continues  till  a  very  late 
period,  yet  in  general  it  is  subdued  early,  and  that  organ  retains  all 
that  is  taken,  both  as  medicine  and  nourishment :  but  as  the  whole 
line  of  the  small  intestines  exhibits,  on  dissection  of  fatal  cases,  a 
most  peculiar  appearance,  from  the  duodenum  to  the  cascum ;  as 
the  bowel  itself  is  very  much  contracted  in  its  diameter,  thickened, 
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and  pulpy  in  its  appearande ;  and  aa,  when  laid  <^eD,  it  is  found 
filled  with  a  cream-coloured,  thick,  viscid,  and  tenacious  matter, 
exactly  like  old  cream-cheese,  which  glues  the  gut  together,  and 
obstructs  its  passage ;  and,  moreover,  as  this  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  every  &tal  case  of  cholera,  so  it  may  be  infrared  to  eicist  in  some 
degree  even  in  all  that  recover;  and  therefore  the  removal  of  it 
must  be  a  primary  consideration.  Purgatives  do  not  seem  to  act 
upon  it  at  first,  as  they  merely  produce  watery  dejecti(Hi8 :  so  loi^, 
therefore;  as  this  state  continues  we  may  be  aure  that  all  is  not 
right,  even  although  the  evacuations  be  reported  copious  and  free. 
They  should  always  be  examined  with  great  care :  for  until  the 
above-described  matter  is  brought  away,  I  never  consider  much 
advancement  to  have  been  made  in  the  cure. 

Calomel,  in  scruple  doses,  I  have  always  found  most  uselhl  in  re- 
moving this  particular  vitiated  secretion.  Sometimes  I  have  com^ 
bined  it  with  aloes,  and  continued  it  every  night  and  morning,  till 
the  dejections  became  of  a  blackish  grey  colour,  fiubstantial  and 
tenacious.  The  purging  draught  and  the  enema  may  then  be  had 
recourse  to,  with  the  best  effects.  This  practice  was  followed  up 
regularly  every  day  with  leeches,  blisters,  &c.,  acoardifig  to  circum- 
stances. In  a  day  or  two  the  motions  were  usually  dbaerved  to  be^ 
come  dark  green,  which  colour  always  indicated  an  approach  to 
healthy  action.  The  calomel  and  pur^ng  draughts  were  atiU  oon- 
tinued,  however,  for  five  or  six  days  longer^  till  the  dejecti(Hi8  be- 
came more  natural,  and  a  visible  improvement  was  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  the-  patient.  He  was  then  put  upon  an  alterative 
course  of  medicine  for  a  month  or  moce,  according  to  circumstances. 
This  latter  measure  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  relapse^ 
which  is  very  common,  and  always  dangerous.  I  have  frequently 
witnessed,  both  in  this  and  in  other  diseases,  where  men  have  been 
returned  to  duty  before  the  organic  fimctions  were  restored  to 
healthy  action,  a  state  of  disease  produced,  which,  if  it  did  not 
affect  their  lives,  disqualified  and  rendesed  them  unfit  for  service, 
before  they  had  been  many  yeais  in  India. 

This  plan  of  treating  the  epid^nic  cholera,  wMch  was  adopted 
in  the  general  hospital  at  Madras  under  my  charge,  during  the  pre^ 
valence  of  that  disease  from  1819  to  1823,  was  attended  wUb  a  suc- 
cess that  certainly  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  I  shall,  there, 
fore,  here  enumerate  the  phenomena  which  directed  my  indications 
of  cure,  and  by  which  I  always  regulated  the  subordmate  detaiU  of 
the  treatment  :«*let.  The  general  symptoms  of  a  congestive  state  of« 
tlie  braiia,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  abdominal  viscera.   2dly.  The 
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black  and  thick  state  of  the  blood,  and  tbe  presence  of  venous 
coloured  blood  in  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in  some  of  the 
arteries,  ddly.  The  singular  vermilion  tinge  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestines;  and  the  dark  venous  vascularity  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.  4thly.  The  peculiar  viscid,  tenacious^ 
cream-coloured  secretion  and  accumulation  in  the  intestinal  tube, 
which  sometimes  not  only  filled  it,  but  actually  glued  it  together. 
5tialy.  The  change  of  the  colour  of  the  blood,  from  black  to  red, 
while  flowing  from  the  arm;  and  the  success  of  venesection  in 
checking  the  disease,  indicated  by  this  change.  6thly.  The  favour- 
able change  which  always  followed  dark,  grey-coloured,  and  viscid 
dejections.  7thly.  Dark  green  motions,  succeeding  to  the  above* 
characterised  motions,  and  the  indication  which  the  former  fur- 
nished, viz.  an  approaching  return  to  healthy  Unction.  8thly. 
Collapsed  state  of  the  bladder,  and  want  of  secretion  of  urine,  and 
its  secretion  and  appearance  always  proving  favourable. 

These  were  the  circumstances  of  the  disease  I  always  kept  in 
view  in  treating  cholera,  and  I  never  lost  sight  of  them  throughout 
the  cure.  My  object  was  to  remove  congestive  symptoms,  and  to 
effect  the  discharge  of  the  viscid  matter  from  the  bowels.  Bleed- 
ing, both  general  and  local,  antispasmodics,  aether,  ammonia,  and 
camphor,  with  stimulating  external  applications,  effected  the  first ; 
and  calomel,  with  aloes,  the  latter.  I  have  often  thought  that  much 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  drogtie  amhre  already  alluded  to ;  and 
the  warm  gums  composing  it  certainly  appeared  to  be  useful  in  aid- 
ing the  calomel  in  removing  this  matter  firom  the  intestines;  and 
therefore  I  often  ^ve  it  with  calomel,  in  doses  from  half  an  ounce 
to  one  ounce  mixed  witb  the  camphor  draught,  and  I  was  confirmed 
in  the  opinion,  by  appearances  and  by  examinations  afler  death ; 
where  I  observed,  in  some  cases,  that  the  viscid  matter  had  been 
carried  half  down  the  ileum,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  canal 
completely  free  from  it.  The  vast  accumulation  of  this  matter,  and 
its  uniform  presence  in  all  cases  of  cholera,  in  addition  to -the  difii- 
culty  of  removing  it,  led  me  to  believe  that  relapse  was  frequently 
occasioned  by  ite  continuance  in  the  bowels,  even  after  the  circula- 
tion had  been  restored ;  and  therefore  I  considered  ite  removal  as 
a  primary  object,  because  it  must  be  evident,  that  where  the  intes- 
tine is  lined  with  such  viscid  matter,  there  must  be  a  constent  irri- 
tation kept  up,  and  tbe  action  of  medicines  upon  the  living  fibre 
inteitupted. 

Observing,  even  after  the  congestive  symptoms  were  overcome, 
that  little  progress  was  made  in  the  cure,  till  blackish  grey,  and, 
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subsequently,  dark  green,  viscid  dejections  were  procured,  I  was 
anxious  to  see  what  effects  could  be  produced  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by  bringing  in  contact  the  various 
medicines  used  in  cholera  with  the  secreted  matter.  With  this 
view  I  removed  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  matter  from  the 
intestines  of  a  fatal  case  of  cholera,  where  it  was  found  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  and  made  a  deliberate  and  patient  trial  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  medical  men,  who  were  doing  duty  with  me  in  the 
hospital.    The  following  were  the  results : — 

1.  The  secretion  itself  was  concentrated,  cream-coloured,  or  grey<* 
ish  yellow,  like  healthy  pus.  When  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  formed 
a  number  of  discrete  coagula,  minutely  divided ;  colour  unchanged 
or  ochry. 

2.  Ammonia,  aether,  and  camphor  produced  no  alteration  what- 
ever upon  it. 

3.  Diluted  nitric  acid,  precipitated  it  in  small  flocculi ;  tartaric 
acid  in  solution,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  completely  dissolved 
it,  and  rendered  it  perfectly  fluid. 

4.  Cystic  bile  dissolved  it  sensibly,  the  mixture  being  interme- 
diate  in  colour  between  the  two. 

5.  Calomel  mixed  with  it  in  small  quantity,  formed  a  dark 
greenish  grey,  precisely  similar  to  the  dark  grey  dejections  already 
mentioned,  and  appeared  to  dissolve  it. 

6.  Calomel  and  cystic  bile,  combined,  rendered  it  more  fluid,  and 
produced  a  dark  green  colour. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  as  often  as  opportunities  oc- 
curred, but  without  rembving  the  secreted  matter  from  the  intes- 
tines, snd  the  results  were  invariably  the  same ;  the  conclusion, 
thel*efore,  which  I  draw  from  the  foregoing  facts  are — 

1.  That  tartaric  acid  is  the  most  useful  drink,  from  its  dissolving 
the  matter. 

2.  That  calomel  unites  with,  and  separates  this  viscid  matter,  and 
produces  those  black,  grey  dejections  which  precede  recovery,  and 
which  are  unaided  by,  and  unmixed  with  bile. 

3.  That  the  green  dejections  which  succeed  to  the  former,  arise 
from  cystic  bile  and  calomel,  in  combination  with  this  matter. 

These  experiments  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  treatment 
of  cholera;  and  in  all  cases  which  came  under  my  care  afterwards, 
the  principles  indicated  by  them  were  observed  and  followed. 
Lemonade  was  given  as  common  drink,  which  was  always  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  patient ;  calomel,  in  full  or  scruple  doses,  with 
drogue  ambrCy  was  repeated  boldly  and  with  confidence :  and  when 
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the  congestive  symptoms  were  once  overcome,  and  the  circulation 
restored,  the  subsequent  treatment  became  simple  and  certain. 

When  I  saw  dark  grey  dejections,  I  considered  that  the  calomel 
was  doing  its  duty ;  and  when  I  found  them  change  to  green,  I  felt 
satisfied  that  the  hiliary  ducts  were  emulged,  that  bile  had  com- 
menced to  flow,  and  that  all  was  safe. 

It  must  be  remembered,  and  I  cannot  repeat  the  caution  too  often, 
that  in  every  instance  the  strictest  vigilance  is  necessary ;  the  medi- 
cines should  never  be  discontinued,  till  healthy  secretions  are  pro- 
duced; and  even  after  they  have  been  produced,  laxatives  and 
alteratives  should  be  taken  daily,  for  at  least  a  month  after  the  pa- 
tient is  considered  perfectly  recovered. 

The  urine  seldom  flows  freely  till  a  day  or  two  after  these  viscid, 
tenacious  dejections  have  passed  of:  this  is  a  symptom  that  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  patient  cannot  be  considered  quite  safe 
till  this  excretion  is  reestablished. 

The  effects  of  calomel,  lemonade,  tartaric  acid,  and  cystic  bile, 
on  the  secretions  of  the  intestines,  seem  to  be  deserving  'of  atten- 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  many  other  diseases. 

In  common  with  most  other  medical  men,  I  had  a  horror  of  this 
disease,  from  the  various  reports  which  I  had  received  of  it,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  account  given  of  its  treatment.    The  instructions, 
too,  derived  from  superior  authority,  were  so  vague,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  any  rational  conclusion  from  them.     Magnesia 
and  milk,  burnt  cork  and  castor  oil,  were  in  their  turn  recommended 
as  specifics.     With  such  information  I  really  felt  at  a  loss  how  to 
treat  the  first  case  that  came  under  my  care ;  and  my  attention  was 
consequently  directed  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms  alone,  till  expe- 
rience soon  taught  me,  that  to  remove  congestion,  and  restore  the 
balance  of  circulation,  were  the  first  indications  of  cure ;  and  that 
if  these  were  attended  to  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  became 
as  manageable  as  most  other  acute  diseases.     I  likewise  soon  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  notions  which  had  gone  abroad,  and 
which  had  been  strongly  inculcated,  were  erroneous  :  for  instance,  to 
drink  any  thing  cold  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  direftd  con- 
sequences.    This  is  the  reason  which  induced  mi»,  at  first,  invari- 
ably to  give  warm  brandy  and  water  and  rice-water,  though  actually 
loathed  by  the  patient.     This  loathing  of  warm  fluids  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  was  such  as  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention -of 
the  most  common  observer ;  for,  although  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  dreadfully  distressed  by  thirst,  and  was  always  calling  for  cold 
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drink,  jet,  when  any  thing  warm  was  presented,  he  put  it  from 
him  with  disgust. 

To  consult  the  dictates  of  nature  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
where  there  is  no  decided  and  manifest  objection,  can  never  be 
wrong ;  and,  as  I  saw  no  good  reason  why  warm  drinks  should 
be  exclusively  essential  in  this  disease,  more  especially  as  there  was 
so  strong  a  predilection  for  cold  drinks  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
I  resolved  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and  ^ve  my  patients  the 
nitric  acid  agreeably  diluted.  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  it  had  no 
bad  consequences,  but  that  it  was  a  most  pleasant  beverage  to  the 
patient,  relieving  that  most  distressing  and  urgent  symptom,  the 
burning  sensation  at  the  stomach. 

Fifty-nine  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  were  treated  by  me  in  the 
general  hospital  at  Madras,  from  the  23d  of  May  till  the  23d  of 
August,  1819;  of  which  number  fifteen  died,  nearly  one  in  four, 
as  the  following  statement  will  show : — 

From  the  23d  to  27tb  May  .  .  10  were  admitted  . 

1st  to  23d  June     .  .  15          ditto    •  . 

3d  to  5th  Jnly       .  .      6           ditto    .  . 

7th  to  23d  August  .  28          ditto    :  . 

59 


5  died. 

6  do* 
1  do. 
3  do. 

15 


In  the  cases  where  recovery  took  place,  the  disease  was  met  at  an 
early  period ;  and  in  those  which  terminated  fatally,  four,  five,  and 
six  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  first  attack,  before  medical  assist- 
ance was  had  recourse  to.  From  this  fact  it  appears  probable,  that, 
if  the  disorder  be  taken  at  an  early  period,  it  would  be  as  manageable 
as  any  other  acute  disease ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  its 
course,  requires  the  most  active  and  energetic  measures  to  check 
it,  and  the  loss  of  an  hour  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  life  ! 
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ON    THE   FEVERS   OF   INDIA. 

Fevers  are  the  most  prevalent  diseases  in  warm  climates,  and,  in 
many  places  the  most  destructive.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
however,  particularly  in  the  districts  under  the  Madras  Presidency, 
the  mortality  amongst  Europeans  is  much  greater  from  dysentery 
than  from  fever ;  hut  the  comparative  prevalence  of,  and  mortality 
from,  fevers  and  dysentery,  as  respects  the  East  generally,  depend 
so  much  upon  locality  and  various  fortuitous  circumstances,  that  no 
positive  statement  can  he  offered  on  the  suhject.  Although  results 
may  vary  in  different  places  in  India,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
fever  will  at  least  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  from  dysentery ;  whilst 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  those  labouring  under  dysentery  and 
fever  respectively,  will,  in  almost  all  situations,  be  greatest  in  the 
former  disease,  unless  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  fever  of 
a  very  malignant  type.  In  the  western  hemisphere,  the  much 
greater  prevalence  and  fatality  of  fever  than  dysentery  are  extremely 
manifest. 

The  types  or  forms  of  fever  which  are  met  with  amongst  Euro- 
peans resident  within  the  tropics  are  very  various,  either  as  they 
present  themselves  in  the  eastern  or  in  the  western  hemisphere.  But 
the  varieties  can  scarcely  be  said  to  amount  to  specific  differences ; 
and,  in  respect  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  especially,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  differences  which  they  present  in  their  characters 
are  entirely  the  result  of  the  activity,  intensity,  and  combination 
of  their  exciting  causes,  conjoined  with  the  predispositions  of  those 
affected. 

I  have  never  remarked  any  appearance  of  fever  from  a  specific 
or  contagious  source  in  India ;  and,  although  believing  in  the  in. 
fluence  of  infection  as  respects  the  continued  adynamic  fever  of 
temperate  climates,  I  have,  during  an  experience  of  thirty-seven 
years  in  India,  never  observed  fever  to  proceed  from  contagion  in 
this  part  of  the  world.     The  fevers,  therefore,  of  India,  and  I  be- 

2  L 
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lieve  in  wann  climates  generally,  are  the  effects  of  exhalations  from 
the  soil  and  vicissitudes  of  season,  the  former  especially,  upon  pre- 
disposed constitutions  ;  and  the  types  and  forms  which  these  fevers 
assume  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  their  causes, 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  and  various  collateral 
circumstances  occurring  about  the  time  of  their  invasion. 

Fevers,  in  India,  vary  in  every  possible  grade  and  form,  from 
the  slightest  febricula  or  ephemeral  attack  to  the  most  malignant 
type,  characterised  by  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  vascular  powers, 
by  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  surface,  and  vomiting  of  matters  having  a 
dark««oloured  and  grumous  appearance. 
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ON    THB    PATHOLOGY    OF    FEVER. 


The  fevers  which  occur  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  generally  pre- 
sent, in  one  period  or  other  of  their  course,  a  determination  or  more 
marked  affection  of  some  particular  organ  or  texture.  I  must  not, 
however,  he  understood  to  regard  the  local  affection  as  the  cause  of 
fever,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  it,  from  the  predisposition 
of  the  part  to  become  diseased.  The  comjplications  which  thus  arise 
in  the  course  of  fevers  in  warm  climates  may  be  owing  also  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  causes  which  occasion  them,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  those  affected, 
and  the  period  which  they  have  passed  within  the  tropics. 

In  a  large  majority  of  these  fevers,  vascular  excitement  is  a  pro- 
minent character  in  their  early  stages ;  but  it  exhausts  itself  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  its  violence,  to  the  causes  which  occasioned 
it,  and  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient;  and  is  followed 
by  collapse,  presenting  all  the  diversities  of  grade,  form,  and  dura- 
tion, of  the  antecedent  excitement,  and  having  a  due  relation  to  such 
excitement  on  many  occasions ;  whilst  on  others,  no  such  relation, 
at  least  as  respects  degree,  is  observed,  in  some  cases  the  subse- 
quent collapse  not  being  remarkable,  although  the  previous  action 
has  been  high — and  in  others  the  exhaustion  being  extremely  great, 
although  the  febrile  excitement  has  been  but  slight  and  imperfectly, 
developed.  In  the  one  form  of  febrile  action,  it  would  seem  that 
the  causes  of  fever,  acting  upon  a  sound  and  but  slightly  predisposed, 
although  susceptible,  frame,  brought  about  active  excitement  of 
the  vascular  system,  without  much  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
life ;  whilst  in  the  other  form  of  disease,  the  activity  and  combina- 
tion of  causes  acting  upon  a  highly  disposed  and  weakened  consti- 
tution, overwhelmed  its  energies  and  rendered  them  unable  to  mani- 
fest that;  healthy  reaction  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not 
allowed  to  run  too  high,  or  seriously  to  affect  a  particular  organ,  is 
productive  of  salutary  effects.  . 

In  treating  this  subject  I  shall  first  ofi^r  some  observations  on 
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the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  intertropical  fevers;  seeondfyy 
on  their  various  types  and  forms ;  and,  thirdly^  on  their  complica- 
tions and  terminations,  and  on  the  appearances  observed  upon  the 
dissection  of  fatal  cases. 


Sect.  I. — On  the  exciting  and  predisposing  Causes  of  Feioer 

in  India. 

The  most  influential  of  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of 
fever  having  been  already  fully  discussed  in  the  sections  embraced 
under  the  "  General  View  of  the  Causes  chiefly  productive  of 
Disease  in  JFarm  Climates y  particularly  in  India^"  I  shall  here 
advert  merely  to  a  few  of  the  more  contingent  or  occasional  causes 
which  usually  co-operate  with  those  already  treated  of  in  producing 
diseases  of  this  class. 

Amongst  the  most  influential  predisposing  causes  of  fever  in 
recruits  and  individuals  arriving  in  India,  are  the  full  salt  diet  and 
allowance  of  spirituous  liquors  provided  for  them  on  the  passage 
to  that  country.  The  frequent  want  of  attention  also  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  consequent  acciunulation  of  morbid  matters 
in  the  prima  via,  are  also  circumstances  not  without  their  influence 
in  the  production  of  fever  as  well  as  of  dysentery,  especially  in 
disposing  the  system  to  the  invasion  of  its  more  energetic  exciting 
causes.  The  incautious  exposure  which  many  new  comers  to  the 
climate  commit,  and  the  intemperate  habits  of  some  leading  to 
still  greater  imprudences  of  this  kind,  have  an  extremely  baneful 
effect  upon  the  European  constitution,  at  a  time  when  it  is  natu- 
rally liable  to  disease,  from  recent  migration  to  a  hot  from  a  cold 
climate. 

When  speaking  of  the  causes  of  hepatic  derangements,  especially 
of  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  I  showed  that  the  influence  of 
high  atmospheric  temperature,  especially  when  the  air  is  loaded 
with  terrestrial  exhalations,  is  to  diminish  those  requisite  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  and  to  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  elements  from  which  bile  is  formed  to  the 
actions  of  the  liver ;  and  hence,  that  this  fluid  is  generally  secreted 
more  abundantly,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  more  stimulating  quality. 
This  circumstance  appears  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  hepatic 
diseases,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  temperature,  and  to  the 
bilious  character  which  fever  so  very  frequently  assumes  within  the 
tropics  generally,  as  well  as  in  India.  Other  circumstances,  doubt- 
less, co-operate  with  this  in  the  causation  of  febrile  diseases  in 
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wann  climates^  and  in  fonning  the  types  and  characters  which  they 
present  Of  these  I  shall  have  to  treat  more  fully  in  the  sequel ; 
hut  I  may  here  mention,  as  a  very  powerful  predisposing  cause  of 
fevers  generally,  the  plethoric  and  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  majo- 
rity of  those'who  proceed  from  Great  Britain  to  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, which  is  generally  heightened  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
ihey  are  placed,  and  the  modes  of  living  they  enjoy  on  their  passage 
from  England. 

The  indulgences  also  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  use  of  spiritu- 
ous and  inebriating  liquors  are  extremely  productive  of  febrile 
diseases,  not  so  much  from  exciting  a  febrile  attack,  for  this  is  sel- 
dom observed  as  a  direct  consequence,  but  from  the  predisposition 
it  creates  in  the  individual  of  being  affected  by  the  more  energetic 
causes  of  fever,  and  by  the  exposures  to  which  habits  and  indul- 
gences of  this  kind  very  generally  lead.  I  should  not  have  directed 
so  much  attention  to  this  almost  self-evident  proposition^  if  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  bad  effects  of  intemperance  are  considered  by 
many  persons  as  of  little  importance  amongst  the  list  of  causes  of 
intertropical  diseases.  It  is  probable  that  an  indulgence  in  wine  or 
spirituous  beverages  during  the  temporary  prevalence  of  the  chief 
causes  of  unhealthiness  in  a  warm  climate,  provided  that  it  never 
exceeds  the  verge  of  sobriety,  may  fortify  the  system  against  the 
invasion  of  malaria,  and  exposures  to  night-chills  and  fogs ;  but 
the  excitement  thus  occasioned  requires  to  be  kept  up  moderately 
and  equably,  never  to  reach  above  a  certain  pitch,  nor  fall  much 
below  it.  Thus  regulated,  the  exciting  causes  of  fever  may  some- 
times be  counteracted  at  periods  of  their  greatest  prevalence,  or 
during  temporary  occurrences  of  epidemic  disease.  But  can  indul- 
gence in  habits  of  this  description  be  so  regulated  ?  or  do  instances 
occur,  amongst  those  who  thus  habituate  themselves,  of  regular 
and  undeviating  excitement,-— never  rising  beyond  sobriety  nor 
sinking  into  collapse  ?  I  have  not  seen  such  instances,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  seldom  or  ever  are  met  with.  Moreover,  if  they  covli 
possibly  occur,  the  praQjtice  would  inevitably  be  followed,  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  by  visceral  disease ;  and  the  individual 
who  should  take  this  way  of  shunning  one  malady  would  fall  into 
another,  although  more  distant,  yet  much  more  dangerous,  as  re- 
spects its  final  issue. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  intoxication  in  disposing  the  system  to 
the  inroads  of  the  exciting  causes  of  fever,  is  extreme  fatigue.  Sol- 
diers and  sailors,  the  former  especially,  during  active  service  in  the 
field,  are  often  liable  to  suffer  from  this  cause,  particularly  when  it 
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is  conjoined  with  the  depressing  passions  of  the  mind,  add  with 
insufficient  nourishment,  or  food  of  a  bad  quality.  Excessive  ex.* 
ertion  also,  while  exposed  to  the  sun,  wearing  damp  or  wet  clothes, 
-and  want  of  the  requisite  proportion  of  sleep,  are  among  the  most 
frequent  accessory  causes  to  which  soldiers  are  subject  during 
active  service.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  are  readily  affected  by 
the  exhalations  from  the  soil,  and  hence  they  generally  suffer  greatly 
from  fever  and  dysentery ;  and  if  they  be  kept  exposed  to,  or  -  can- 
iiot  be  removed  from,  those  causes,  and  are,  moreover,  subjected 
to  night-chills,  to  fogs,  and  moisture,  during  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, malignant  symptoms  and  sudden  collapse  of  the  powers  of  life 
generally  supervene,  and  a  fatal  termination  takes  place  in  a  large 
proportion  of  those  affected. 

In  all  speculations  respecting  the  causes  of  fever,  a  certain  share 
of  influence  should  be  imputed  to  the  habit  of  body  and  the  tem- 
perament of  those  affected,  and  viewed  in  relation  to  the  exciting 
causes,  and  those  collateral  and  contingent  circumstances  which 
accompany  them.  The  same  causes  which  produce  continued  fever 
in  one  person  will  often  occasion  an  intermittent  in  a  second,  or  a 
remittent  in  a  third ;  the  type  of  the  disease  being  the  effect  of  the 
habit,  diathesis,  and  predisposition  of  the  patients,  together  with 
the  activity  and  combination  of  the  exciting  causes.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  evident  from  the  operation  of  the  same  agents  upon  large 
bodies  of  men,  differently  circumstanced  as  respects  habit  of  body, 
temperament,  and  the  time  of  residence  in  a  warm  climate.  Amoi^;at 
the  plethoric,  sanguine,  and  those  recently  arrived  in  the  country, 
the  disease  will  be  continued  and  possessed  of  high  inflammatory 
characters,  frequently  with  local  determination ;  whilst  in  the  long 
residenter,  the  disease  will  assume  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type, 
either  in  their  simple  or  complicated  forms,  according  to  the  acti- 
vity of  the  exciting  causes,  and  various  other  circumstances,  acting 
internally  or  externally  as  respects  the  patient,  and  having  a  certain 
influence,  although  not  of  a  precise  or  uniform  character. 

Amongst  those  causes  which  seem  to  modify  the  character  of 
fever  during  its  progress,  and  occasion  local  determinations  of  va»- 
'cuktr  action,  or  excess  of  disease  in  a  particular  organ  or  texture, 
•there  are  perhaps  none  more  influential  than  the  previous  habits 
and  constitution  of  the  patient.  In  those  addicted  to  intoxication, 
the  liver  and  bowels  generally  evince  the  most  marked  signs  of  dis- 
ease; whilst  in  the  plethoric  and  robust,  vascular  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  its  consequences  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Of  other  consequences  frequently  resulting  from,  and  attendant  upon. 
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intoxication,  I  may  allude  to  the  exposures  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
night-air  to  which  it  so  frequently  leads;  the  exhaustion ' of  the 
nervous  energy,  and  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach  which  it  imi- 
formly  induces ;  and  the  effects  usually  produced  hy  it  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  constitution  of  the  individual.    Exposures  to 
the  sun  are,  under  all  circumstances,  injurious  but  especially  so 
when  the  system  is  affected  by  the  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors 
in  which  soldiers  and  sailors  indulge  in  hot  climates.    The  subse- 
quent collapse  also  which  always  follows  a  day  of  excitement  from 
this  species  of  indulgence,  generally  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of 
liie  morning,  when  the  exciting  causes  of  fever  are  most  concen- 
trated ;  and  hence  their  effects  cannot  fail  of  being  fully  produced, 
as  the  constitution  is  the  most  favourably  disposed  to  their  invasion. 
During  the  night  and  morning,  the  dews  and  fogs  saturated  with 
terrestrial  exhalations  load  the  atmosphere ;  and  whoever  respires 
the  air  thus  fraught  with  the  exciting  causes  of  fever,  in  a  state  of 
predisposition  from  previous  exposure  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun,  from  fatigue,  or  from  the  exhaustion  following  excitement  of 
any  kind,  will  generally  become  affected  by  them. 
-  Excess  in  the  quantity  of  food,  as  well  as  the  use  of  inebriating 
beverages,  also  disposes  the  system  to  the  influence  of  the  external 
agents  of  disease.     Both  habits  are  productive  of  a  dyspeptic  state 
of  the  stomach ;  and  when  the  digestive  energies  are  weakened,  in 
whatever  manner  this  may  be  occasioned,  tiie  strongest  defences 
against  the  invasion  of  disease  are  thrown  down.    When  the  func- 
tioiia  of  digestion  lose  their  activity,  mental  energy  frequently  be- 
comes lowered  also,  and  despondency  is  not  an  unusual  concomi- 
tant.    Of  all  the  influences  which  act  upon  the  system  in  disposing 
it  to  the  injurious  impression  of  the  external  agents  of  fever,  there 
are  none  which  act  more  surely  than  those  which  originate  in  itself, 
operate  internally,  and  oppress  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
mind.     Of  these,  the  fear  of  disease,  especially  of  fever,  despond- 
ency, grief,  anxiety  of  mind,  vexation,  disappointment,  or  whatever 
tends  to  lower  the  mental  and  vital  energies,  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable. 

Although  atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  not  often  themselves 
the  active  agents  of  fever,  yet  they  are  powerfully  influential  in 
-^vouring  the  generation  as  well  as  the  operation  oi  the  more 
immediate  causes,  and  in  determining  the  type,  form,  and  severity 
of  the  disease,  which  must  be  viewed  as  proceeding  in  a  more  direct 
manner  from  the  exhalations  of  the  soil  itself,  or  of  the  oiganised 
remains  which  cover  it,  than  from  other  agents.    But  whilst  I  con- 
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sider  atmospherical  vicissitudes  as  perfonniiig  a  secondary  part  in 
the  causation  of  fever,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  view  that 
which  is  performed  by  them  as  being  of  little  importance.  Whether 
as  respects  endemic  or  epidemic  disease,  the  influence  of  atmo« 
spherical  changes  is  most  powerful,  and  is  exerted  in  a  threefold 
manner.  Firsty  they  assist  in  the  generation  of  those  exhalations 
from  the  soil  which  I  have  shown  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  inter* 
tropical  fevers ;  secondly ^  they  give  them  activity,  by  enabling  the 
atmosphere  to  be  the  vehicle  of  their  conveyance ;  and,  thtrdly^ 
they  dispose  the  body  to  their  operation.  Thus  a  hot,  moist,  and 
stagnant  state  of  the  air,  following  heavy  rains,  which  have  been 
consequent  upon  an  unusually  long  period  of  drought  and  of  high 
temperature,  is  generally  productive  of  endemic  disease,  sometimes 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  assume  an  epidemic  character,  especially 
in  situations  where  the  sources  of  malaria  exist.  Here  the  influence 
of  atmospherical  vicissitudes  is  sufficiently  evident,  as  respects  the 
generation  of  miasmata,  its  suspension  in  a  moist,  stagnant,  and 
close  atmosphere,  and  the  predisposing  operation  of  heat  and 
moisture  upon  the  animal  frame. 

The  great  influence  which  changes  of  season  exert  upon  the  pre- 
valence and  form  of  febrile  diseases,  is  very  apparent  in  India. 
Such  changes  are  nothing  more  than  atmospherical  vicissitudes; 
certain  pecuUarities  of  weather  continuing  so  long  as  to  constitute 
a  season,  but  each  change  being  followed  by  effects  which  are 
visible  in  the  appearance  of  the  human  species,  and  in  the  character 
of  their  disease.  Thus,  nearly  in  all  parts  of  India,  die  first  rains 
which  follow  the  hot  and  dry  season  are  productive  of  remittents, 
bilious  fevers,  &c.,  according  to  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  During  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  intermittents  and 
dysentery  are  prevalent ;  and  during  the  hot  seasons,  fevers  of  a 
continued  type  are  most  frequently  observed.  In  all  these  forms 
of  disease,  terrestrial  exhalations  or  noxious  miasms,  are  the  chief 
exciting  causes,  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes  acting  conjointly 
with  a  determinate  degree  of  energy  of  the  exciting  causes,  and 
with  the  habit,  constitution,  and  predisposition  of  the  individual,  in 
forming  the  type  and  character  of  the  disease. 

But  vicissitudes  of  season  and  of  weather,  during  any  par* 
ticular  season,  act  not  only  in  the  very  direct  and  obvious  mamier 
now  pointed  out,  but  they  also  affect  the  natives  of  the  soil 
especially,  in  a  more  indirect  manner,  chiefly  by  influencing  the 
productiveness  and  quality  of  the  crops,  upon  which  they  are 
chiefly  dependent  for  nourishment.    The  effects  produced  in  this 
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way  by  the  nature  of  the  seasons  can  scarcely  be  estunated  to  their 
foil  extent,  except  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  inter- 
tropical countries.  There  are  no  causes  more  influential  than  a 
scarcity  of  nourishment,  and  food  of  a  bad  quality,  in  disposing  the 
system  to  the  effects  of  noxious  exhalations;  and  it  generally 
happens  that  the  weather,  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  to  the  collecting  of  them  in  their  due  state 
and  season,  is  also  most  calculated  to  promote  the  generation  of 
such  exhalations,  and  to  favour  their  operation  on  the  human  frame. 

Fevers,  which  are  usually  only  endemic  to  certain  places,  not 
unirequently  become  epidemic  imder  circumstances  like  the  above, 
and  are  aggravated  in  character,  owing  both  to  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  causes  thus  generated,  and  to  the  increased  predisposition 
of  those  affected.  During  famine  and  defective  crops,  the  body 
is  not  only  insufficiently  nourished,  but  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment affi>rded  is  generaUy  of  an  improper  and  even  hurtful  quality. 
Hence  the  greatest  debility  is  occasioned,  and  predisposition  to 
fever  is  thereby  heightened  to  a  proportionate  extent,  upon  the 
slightest  exposure  to  any  of  its  exciting  causes. 

Although  fevers,  owing  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  above  causes, 
frequently  assume  an  epidemic  form,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  occasionally  epidemic  without  these  or  any  other  causes  of 
an  evident  or  appreciable  kind  being  present :  here  we  must  ascribe 
them  to  some  constitution  of  the  air  which  we  cannot  recognise 
otherwise  than  by  its  effects  upon  the  animal  economy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  usual  causes  of  disease,  especially  those  which 
proceed  from  the  soil,  and  from  the  body  itself  in  a  state  of  disease, 
— 4n  short,  all  emanations  bcm  dead  and  living  organised  matter, 
make  a  more  than  usually  strong  impression  upon  the  frame,  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  influence  in  the  air ;  but  whether  this 
activity  is  the  result  of  increased  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  cause, 
or  greater  predisposition  of  the  individual,  or  of  both  conjoined,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  whether  it  consist  in  a  certain  state  of  its  electrici- 
ties or  not,  tends  to  augment  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  causes 
of  fever,  while  it  predisposes  the  system  to  their  operation.  This 
seems  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  our  knowledge, — ^its  utmost  extent; 
and  beyond  it  nothing  can  be  advanced  but  vague  hypothesis  and 
apeculation. 

The  question  of  epidemic  influence  can  scarcely  be  agitated  with- 
out bringing  under  consideration  the  nearly  associated'  subject  of 
contagion.    Emanations  from  bodies  affected  with  fever,  especially 
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in  a  warm,  moisty  close,  and  imperfectly  ventilated  situation,  will 
induce  fever  in  those  predisposed  to  its  invasion,  particularly  during 
the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease.  I  do  not  deny  that  fever 
has  heen  propagated  in  this  manner  in  warm  climates  or  in  India ; 
for  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  heset  even  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  consideration  of  this  but  too  often  intemperately  and 
unphilosophically  discussed  question.  But  I  may  state  the  result 
of  my  own  observations,  and  of  my  own  conviction  upon  the  matter 
-—the  result  of  what  I  have  seen  and  thought  with  an  unbiassed 
mind.  Although  I  have  admitted  that  fever,  and  even  dysentery, 
may  diffuse  themselves,  under  circumstances  similar  to  that  stated 
above,  in  India  or  any  other  warm  climate ;  and  although  I  believe 
that  they  are  so  propagated  in  temperate  climates,  during  circum- 
stances fiivourable  to  the  generation  of  a  noxious  miasm,  and  when 
it  operates  on  predisposed  persons,  yet  I  never  observed  an  unequi- 
vocal occurrence  of  the  kind  in  any  part  of  the  East.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  sick  are  placed  in  a  waim  climate,  and  the  free 
ventilation  which  is  constantly  preserved  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the 
apartments  of  the  diseased,  are,  perhaps,  the  principal  reasons  that 
can  be  adduced  for  this  exemption  from  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
fever,  especially  amongst  Europeans  resident  in  a  warm  climate. 

Amongst  the  natives,  when  fever  occurs  either  in  endemic  or  epi- 
demic forms,  the  causes  are  generally  so  obviously  connected  with 
emanations  from  the  soil,  defective  crops,  vicissitudes  of  season 
and  of  weather,  and  generally  act  so  uniformly  upon  all  afifected  by 
disease,  that  the  active  agency  of  these  causes  cannot  be  denied;  whilst 
fever  seldom  or  ever  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  causes, 
end  when  it  does,  it  cannot  be  unequivocally  assigned  to  contagion, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  abundant  sources  to  account  for  its  occur- 
rence, in  the  locality  and  circumstances  of  the  soil,  or  of  parts  of 
the  country  visited  by  the  person  affected.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  want  of  personal  cleanliness  and  of  ventilation,  apartments 
crowded  with  sick,  and  close  dirty  streets,  may  promote  the  gene- 
ration of  a  noxious  miasm,  which,  acting  during  the  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  fever,  and  in  conjunction  with  causes  proceeding  from 
the  soil,  upon  a  predisposed  frame,  may  produce  fever  of  a  malig- 
nant nature ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  which  will  but 
rarely  occur  amongst  Europeans  resident  in  warm  climates,  infec- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  will  be  present,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
•Aunish  plausible  arguments  to  the  espousers  of  both  sides  of  this 
keenly  contested  question. 

When  the  natives  of  India  are  sick,  they  invariably  confine  them- 
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kelves  in  small  unventilated  apartments ;  and  sometimes  they  have 
charcoal  fires  in  their  rooms,  which  render  them  insufferably  hot 
and  suffocating.  This  practice  is  doubtless  destructive  of  life ;  and 
if  several  persons  were  confined  in  a  single  apartment,  or  even  in  a 
house  so  circumstanced,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  air  in  it  would 
be  rendered  so  impure  as  to  generate  disease  in  those  wha  should 
respire  it,  with  a  predisposed  state  of  system.  I  believe  that  this 
circumstance  combines  with  endemic  and  epidemic^causes  in  pro- 
moting the  prevalence  of  fever  amongst  the  natives ;  but  as  it  has 
no  existence  in  respect  of  Europeans,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
influencing  the  prevalence  or  progress  of  diseases  among  them. 

The  majority  of  instances  of  unusual  prevalence  of  fever  in  India, 
particularly  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country,  have  been  conse- 
quent upon  heavy  falls  of  rain,  excessive  moisture  of  the  earth, 
and  a  damp  state  of  atmosphere— circmnstances  manifestly  pro- 
ductive of  copious  exhalations  from  the  soil  when  acted. upon  by 
an  intertropical  sun.  During  more  than  usually. heavy  falls  of  rain, 
situations  not  formerly  inundated  are  placed  under  water,  aud  much 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  remains  covering  the  high  grounds  and 
decaying  in  the  woods  and  bushes,  are. washed  into  the  tanks  and 
low  places,  leaving  the  more  level  plains,  especially  those  sur- 
rounding large  tanks  and  skirting  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams, 
at  the  end  of  the  rains  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of  slime,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  fine  dust 
and  clay  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  This  does  not  fidl  of  tainting 
both  the  moist  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  the  water  preserved  in 
the  tanks  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants;  and  if,  in  addition  to  their 
other  effects,  heavy  falls  of  rain  have  injured  the  crops,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  natives  are  disposed,  from  this  circiunstance,  to  the  in. 
vasion  or  the  miasms  which  thus  infect  both  air  and  water.  The 
native  doctors,  who  are  frequently  men  of  keen  observation,  and 
unprejudiced  by  doctrines  of  contagion  or  non-contagion,  generally 
explain  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  this  way,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  infection ;  and  when  they  cannot  explain  it  by  such  physical 
agencies,  the  operations  of  some  evil  spirit  are  the  sources  to  which 
they  impute  the  calamity. 

Although  debility,  or  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life,  dispose  to 
certain  forms  of  intertropical  fevers,  especially  to  intermittents  or 
.remittents,  or  low  continued  fevers,  yet  early  age  and  the  prime  of 
life,  particularly  in  the  male  sex,  and  when  connected  with  the 
sanguine,  irritable,  and  bilious  temperaments,  and  plethoric  habit 
of  body,  predispose  to  attacks  of  bilious,  inflammatory,  and  the  more 
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continued  forais  of  fever.  Childhood^  the  £emale  sex,  and  advanced 
age,  aie  remarked  as  furnishing  some  degree  of  exemption  fnmi  tiie 
fevers  of  warm  climates^  in  tiieir  more  continued  and  dangerous 
forms. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  express  my 
belief  that  the  doctrine  so  warmly  contended  for  by  Dr.  Balfour^ 
respecting  sol-lunar  influence  in  the  production  of  fevers,  and  in 
occasioning  relapses,  is  founded  in  a  correct  observation  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  causation  of  these  diseases.  My 
own  observations  have  tended  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  and  I  have 
always  found  it  requisite  to  conform  my  practice  to  it,  especially 
during  convalescence  from  febrile  diseases.  How  the  lunar  influ- 
ence is  excited,  and  why  it  should  have  relation  to  periods  of  full 
and  change,  I  cannot  pretend  to  form  any  opinion  fluther  than  to 
suppose  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes, 
which  are  more  marked  at  these  particular  periods,  and  to  the 
greater  rise  and  fldl  of  the  tides  on  the  sea  coast,  influencing  the 
states  of  the  marshy  grounds  and  banks  of  rivers  in  the  low  districts 
of  country  skirting  the  sea-coast,  and  forming  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  provinces  of  Bengal.  Whilst,  however,  I  admit  that  these 
circumstances  may  partiy  serve  to  explain  the  relation  so  strongly, 
and,  I  believe,  justly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Balfour,  I  conceive  that 
they  do  not  altogether  explain  it,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  is  re* 
markable  in  districts  of  the  country  not  affected  by  the  rise  and 
&11  of  the  tides,  and  during  seasons  and  changes  of  the  moon  not 
characterised  by  any  sensible  or  appreciable  vicissitudes  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  or  of  its  temperatmre. 

Sect.  II. — On  the  Types  and  Farms  of  Fever  in  India, 

Intermittent  fever ^  in  all  its  forms,  occurs  amongst  Europeans 
resident  in  warm  climates,  and  in  the  natives  themselves*  It  is  most 
frequenUy  met  with  in  those  Europeans  who  have  been  previously 
the  subject  of  the  continued  or  remittent  forms  of  fever,  and  have 
"Vesided  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  have  suffered  from  the  seasoning  fever.  It  is  most 
prevalent  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  when  marshy  exhala- 
tions are  abundant,  and  amongst  those  in  whom  the  tendency  to  the 
inflammatory  forms  of  fever  is  least  remarkable,  as  in  the  spare, 
relaxed,  and  debilitated,  and  those  who  have  been  suffering  from 
the  continyed  and  remittent  types  of  the  disease. 

The  tertian,  double  tertian,  and  quotidian,  are  the  chief  forms 
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which  intermittents  assume  in  India ;  but  quartans  are  also  preva- 
lent, especially  in  cases  of  protracted  disease,  and  when  the  inter- 
mittent form  of  fever  supervenes  to  the  remittent  and  continued 
type.  The  tendency  of  intermittoits  to  change  their  type,  fre- 
quently from  tertians  to  double  tertians,  quotidians,  or  to  quartans, 
and  to  assume  irregular  and  complicated  forms,  is  particularly  re- 
markable  in  some  countries  and  districts,  more  especially  those 
where  the  sources  of  malaria  are  most  abundant,  and  the  accessory 
causes  most  nmnerous.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  irregularity 
the  disease  presents,  the  greater  is  the  derangement  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  with  which  it  is  complicated ;  for  I  have  seldom 
observed  intermittents  put  on  irregular  forms,  without  presenting 
evident  signs  of  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
alimentary  canal. 

In  many  of  the  more  northerly  and  higher  districts  of  India,  in- 
termittent fever  frequently  assumes  an  inflammatory  character; 
sometimes  but  slightly,  at  other  times  very  strongly,  marked.  This 
is  more  evident  in  the  quotidian  and  tertian  forms  of  the  disease, 
and  when  complicated  with  evident  determination  of  the  circulation 
to  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  and  head.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  this 
particular  character  of  the  disease,  as  it  often  depends  upon  the 
season,  habit,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  requires  a  modified 
practice,  and,  when  not  judiciously  treated,  often  leads  to  serious 
organic  disease  in  a  short  time,  or  runs  into  the  remittent  or  conti- 
nued types  of  fever. 

Remittents  of  an  inflammatory  character  are  much  influenced  by 
locality  and  by  season.  In  the  higher  districts  of  the  country  they 
are  frequently  met  with,  especially  during  the  cold  season,  and  are 
particularly  prevalent  in  those  who  have  sufiered  the  least  from  the 
climate  or  from  previous  disease*  In  cases  of  this  description,  the 
febrile  action  often  runs  very  high  durio^  the  paroxysm,  sometimes 
with  delirium,  at  other  times  with  marked  disorder  of  the  biliary 
and  digestive  organs. 

Agues,  besides  presenting  an  inflammatory  character,  ofl»n  fur- 
nish, particularly  under  circumstances  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those 
now  alluded  to,  evidences  of  an  adynamic  or  typhoid  form.  This 
generally  occurs  in  the  low  marshy  districts  near  the  sea-coast,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  dense  jungles,  woods,  and  ravines 
of  inland  districts.  During  the  active  service  which  troops  often 
undergo  in  the  field,  and  in  situations  such  as  above  particularised, 
intermittents,  characterised  by  great  debility  and  a  typhoid  form  of 
the  symptoms,  are  very  frequently  met  with,  either  as  the  primary 
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disease,  as  secondary  to  some  other  form  of  fever,  or  as  complicated 
with  disorder  of  some  internal  organ,  as  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  or 
both:  When  agues  assume  this  form,  the  quartan^  quotidian^ 
double  quartan,  apd  irregular  forms  of  the  disease,  are  generally  the 
most  prevalent,  and  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  are  usually 
marked  by  symptoms  of  great  exhaustion,  debility,  and  deficient 
vitality  in  the  frame.  In  these  also  the  surface  of  the  body  evinces 
more  serious  disorder ;  the  countenance  is  more  anxious  and  squalid ; 
the  tongue  more  sensibly  disordered ;  the  evacuations  more  morbid, 
with  greater  tumefaction  in  the  hypochondriacal  regions. 

The  characters  noticed  above  deserve  attention,  and  are  such  as 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  treatment  which  ought  to  be  adopted^ 
Conformably  with  this  view,  I  shall  distinguish  this  genus  of  fevers, 
in  addition  to  the  specific  forms  which  they  assume,  as  follows : — 
First ^  simple  and  uncomplicated  ague;  secondly^  intermittents 
with  more  or  less  of  the  inflammatory  cl^aracter,  or  those  accom- 
panied with  considerable  arterial  excitement ;  thirdly,  intermittents 
with  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life,  or  with  typhoid  symptoms  ; 
nxidj  fourthly^  complicated  ague,  ost  intermittents  associated  with 
#iease  in  some  internal  viscus. 

Remittent  fever  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  forms  of  febrile 
disease  occurring  in  wtirm  climates.  It  is  most  frequently  observed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and  during  the  hot  season,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  have  been  resident  in  the  country  for  some 
time.  It  assumes,  according  to  the  habit  and  temperament  of  the 
patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  various  other  accessory  and 
predisposing  circumstances,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
quantity  and  activity  of  the  exhalations  from  the  soU,  in  which  the 
disease  chiefly  originates,  different  forms,  constituting  distinct  vari- 
eties, and  requiring  a  modified  method  of  cure.  The  varieties 
may  be  generally  characterised  as  follows  : — First ^  mild  remittent ; 
second^  inflammatory  remittent;  thirds  bilious  remittent;  and, 
fourth^  malignant  remittent  fever,  or  remittents  with  typhoid 
symptoms. 

The  mild  form  of  the  disease  is  most  fl*equently  met  with  among 
those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  usual  causes  of  intertropicsJ 
fevers  with  a  comparatively  sound  state  of  health,  though  predis. 
posed  to  disease  from  various  contingent  circumstances ;  and  occurs 
oftenest  during  the  cold  and  dry  seasons,  and  from  simUar  causes 
to  those  producing  intermittents. 

The  inflammatory  remittent  is  frequently  observed  among  those 
who  have  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  country,  and  those  of  the 
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longer  residenters  who  are  of  the  sanguineous  and  irritable  tempera- 
ments. It  is  often  met  with  in  the  northern  and  more  elevated 
districts  of  India,  and  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  signs 
of  gastric  and  bilious  derangement,  and  with  determination  of  the 
circulation  to  the  head,  producing  considerable  lesion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

The  bilious  form  of  remittent  fever  is  chiefly  marked  by  the 
state  of  the  skin,  the  pain  in  the  forehead  and  sockets  of  the  eyes, 
sufiused  conjunctiva,  the  highly  bilious  state  of  the  evacuations; 
yellowish  or  dusky  appearance  of  the  countenance  and  surface  of 
the  body,  the  bilious  condition  of  the  tongue,  bitter  taste  of  the 
mouth,  &c.  In  this  form  of  the  fever,  the  biliary  organs  are  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  excitement,  bile  being  found  either  in  excess  or 
in  a  vitiated  condition,  or  both.  When  this  fever  is  not  removed 
by  judicious  treatment,  or  when  the  means  resorted  to  are  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  it,  very  serious  lesions  often  supervene  in  the 
liver  and  alimentary  canal. 

The  bilious  remittent  is  most  prevalent  in  low  marshy  situations 
4m  the  sea-coasty  banks  of  rivers,  and  thickly  wooded  districts  in 
lihe  more  inland  countries.  It  prevails  chiefly  among  Europeans 
who  have  not  been  very  long  resident  in  a  warm  climate,  and  in 
those  of  a  bilious  or  bilio-sanguineous  constitution.  It  is  very  de^- 
pendent  upon  the  nature  and  vicissitudes  of  the  season ;  and  on 
some  occasions  it  seems  to  assume  an  epidemic  character,  owing  to 
those  circumstances  of  season  which  are  calculated  to  disengage 
exhalations  from  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  predispose  the 
aystem  to  their  operation.  Thus,  it  is  an  extremely  frequent  form 
of  fever  during  the  hot  months  following  the  rainy  season,  especially 
when  the  previous  rains  have  been  unusually  great;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  monsoon. 

The  malignant  form  of  remittent  fever  is  that  which  occurs  in 
the  most  unwholesome  localities,  and  during  the  most  unhealthy 
seasons.  Places  most  productive  of  malaria,  when  exposed  to  a 
scorching  sun  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  give  out  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions so  abundantly,  as  to  occasion  tiie  most  marked  efiects  upon 
the  human  constitution,  especially  when  these  exhalations  accumu- 
late in  a  moist  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  The  effects  which  this 
state  of  #ir  produces  are  most  unfavourable  to  life,  especially  when 
it  is  associated  with  the  various  accessory  causes  described  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  its  operation  on  the  frame  favoured  by  the 
causes  of  predisposition  there  alluded  to.  Hence,  remittents  fre- 
.quentiy  assume  more  or  less  of  a  malignant  form,  associated  in 
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some  cases,  at  the  commencement,  with  the  inflammatory,  in  other 
cases  with  the  hilious  character,  in  various  districts  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres ;  and  during  certain  seasons  and 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  they  become  prevalent  in  an  epidemic 
form.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  prevailing  fevers  at 
Seringapatam,  Guzeratf,  Rangoon,  Batavia,  and  in  the  Gumsoor 
country. 

In  this  form  of  remittent  fever,  the  symptoms  vary  very  muchy 
according  to  the  susceptibility,  habit  of  body,  and  constitution, 
of  the  patient,  the  concentration  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  those  contingent  and  accessory  circumstances 
which  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  influence  Uie  disease  in  its 
progress.  In  some  cases  this  fever  presents,  at  its  commencement, 
but  indistinct  remissions,  the  febrile  action  being  extremely  great; 
the  skin  harsh,  dry,  and  burning,  with  delirium  and  determination 
to  the  head  and  biliary  organs ;  great  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs ; 
constant  sickness  and  vomiting  of  greenish  yellow  matter ;  hurried 
respiration;  quick  full  pulse;  clammy  perspirations  on  the  ex* 
tremities;  loaded  tongue;  bilious  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations, 
the  motions  being  watery,  green,  curdy,  and  variously  deranged. 
In  other  cases  the  vascular  excitement  is  less  remarikable,  and  the 
symptoms  altogether  of  a  more  typhoid  kind.  The  delirium,  instead 
of  being  marked  by  maniacal  excitement,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases, 
is  sometimes  low  and  muttering;  the  pulse  small  and  quick;  the 
abdomen  tiunid  and  hot,  while  the  extremities  are  cold  and  clammy; 
the  evacuations  foul,  morbid,  and  offensive ;  hurried  respiration ; 
fuliginous  tongue,  with  aphthae  or  spongy  gums;  frequent  or  con- 
stant vomiting,  at  first  of  ropy,  bilious  fluids,  afterwards  of  agrumous 
fluid,  resembling  black  coffee-grounds;  a  dark,  pitchy  aj^earance 
of  the  motions,  &c.  In  both  these  varieties  of  malignant  remittent 
fever,  a  yellowness  of  the  surface  of  the  body  occasionally  presents 
itself  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  commencing  first 
in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  neck,  belly,  and  breast  In  some 
cases  the  yellow  seems  to  pass  into  a  light  greenish  tinge.  DyaeiV' 
teric  symptoms  not  unfrequently  accompany  this  form  of  remittent 
In  other  cases  of  this  variety  of  remittent,  the  symptoms  are  at 
first  mild,  the  vascular  excitement  not  being  considerable,  nor  the 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  and  digestive  functions  such  as  to  create 
alarm,  when  suddenly  great  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life,  charac- 
terised by  a  weak,  fluttering  pulse,  black,  dry,  and  foul  state  of  the. 
tongue,  offensive  evacuations,  a  disagreeable  fcetor  of  the  perspin^ 
tion,  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  retchings  of  dark,  grumoua 
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matters,  sunk  countenance^  great  anxiety,  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium^ with  fuhiess  of  the  hypochondria,  and  a  squalid  or  yellowish 
state  of  the  surface,  supervene,  and  indicate  extreme  danger  in  all 
cases,  and  approaching  dissolution  in  many. 

This  un&vourahle  change  and  termination  of  that  form  of  re-* 
mittent,  which,  at  its  commencement,  seemed  to  indicate  the  least 
degree  of  danger,  generally  take  place  in  those  whose  constitutions 
have  been  most  predisposed  to  disease,  who  have  suffered  from 
attacks  of  bowel  complaints,  are  of  the  most  relaxed  and  debili- 
tated frames,  and  who,  during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  are  exposed 
to  the  continued  action  of  those  agents  in  which  it  originated,  some- 
times existing  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  accompanied  with  many 
of  the  accessory  causes,  as  exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold,  damp, 
night-air,  and  other  circumstances  already  enumerated. 

Sometimes  the  remittent  commences  in  the  mild  form  now  noticed, 
the  patient  being  even  able  to  walk  about  his  apartment  for  several 
"days,  complaining  chiefly  of  frequent  irregular  accessions  of  fever, 
when  suddenly  a  violent  and  malignant  state  of  febrile  excitement 
supervenes,  which  suddenly  exhausts  the  vital  energy  of  the  frame, 
and  either  quickly  carries  off  the  patient,  or  injures  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  to  an  extent  scarcely  ad- 
mitting of  removal  by  the  most  judicious  treatment. 

In  other  instances,  the  symptoms  of  excitement  are  seldom 
manifest  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  the  febrile  exacerbations  con- 
sisting merely  in  an  aggravation  of  the  anxiety,  restlessness,  and 
general  distress  of  the  patient,  with,  in  some  cases,  increased  sick- 
ness, augmentation  of  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  head,  and  loins,  &c., 
the  pulse  being  but  little  accelerated  until  the  close  of  the  malady, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  unless  at  the.  epigastrium,  being 
rather'  imder  the  usual  standard.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the 
state  of  the  tongue,  and  particularly  the  alvine  evacuations,  indicate 
danger :  the  former  being  either  of  a  very  dark  colour  and  deeply 
coated,  or  soft,  flabby,  and  lobulated ;  and  the  latter  extremely 
offenmve,  generally  of  a  blackish  or  greenish  brown  colour,  of 
various  consistency,  and  otherwise  morbid.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  causes  of  the  disease  had,  in  the  above  description  of  cases^ 
nearly  annihilated  the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibrd,  and  deprived 
the  system  of  its  ability  of  reacting  upon,  or  superseding,  that  state 
of  the  vital  energy  induced  by  their  first  impression. 

Continued  fevers  are  most  frequently  observed  amongst  the 
more  recent  visitors  of  warm  countries,  and  constitute  their  season- 
ing to  the  climate.     They  occur  also  amongst  older  residenters  and 
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the  natives ;  but  in  these,  remissionsy  although  indistinct,  may  gend* 
rally  be  detected.  The  continued  fevers  which  attack  new-comers 
to  a  warm  climate  always  present  more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory 
character  at  their  commencement;  and  a  similar  form  obtains 
among  all  Europeans  residing  in  it,  although  the  celerity  with 
which  the  inflammatory  stage,  or  that  of  active  excitement,  exhausts 
itself,  variesaocording  to  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  the  habit  and 
constitution  of  the  patients. 

The  most  remaikable^forms  of  continued  fev^s  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  in  warm  climates  constst-^^rs/,  of  simple  in* 
flammatory  fever ;  secondly^  bilious  inflammatory  fever  \  and  tMrdtyj 
of  malignant  continued  fever.  These  distinctions^  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  in  each  of  ^e  forms  re- 
spectively, will  characterise  the  more  fully  marked  cases;  but 
numerous  instances  will  occur  in  practice,  in  which  the  above  dis- 
tinctions will  not  apply  throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
other  cases  will  be  met  with  where  the  practitioner  wili'  be  sA  a  loss 
to  say  in  what  particular  variety  they  ou^t  to  be  classed.  He  will 
veiy  frequently  find,  that  those  fevers  which  are  most  inflammatory 
at  their  commencement  become  most  maJ%nant  at  their  close ;  aad 
he  will  often  observe  very  prominent  symptoms  of  bilious  derange* 
meat  conjoined  with  those  of  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  powers  oi 
life.  But  when  the  signs  of  malignancy  are  only  the  consequences 
of  previous  excitement,  I  do  not  concdve  that  the  disease  should 
be,  on  that  account,  characterised  specifically  by  the  term  malignant^ 
especially  as  the  extreme  exhaustion,  from  which  the-  sjnnptoms 
usually  denominated  malignant  or  adynamic  proceed,  does  not.  take 
place  when  the  previous  excitement  is  moderated  by  a  judicious 
mode  of  treatment. 

The  bilious  inflammatory,  as  well  as  the  nmple  inflaminatory 
form  of  fever,  very  often  terminates  in  the  malignant  or  adynamic 
state ;  indeed  it  more  frequently  experiences  this  change  than  the 
foregoing  variety,  and  often  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  malady ;  yet 
still,  as  in  the  other,  the  malignant  or  adynamic  state  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  excitement,  rather  than  the  direct  effect  of 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  although  the  causes  may  have,  in  Inany 
cases,  a  considerable  influence  in  the  early  and' marked  appearance 
of  this  state.  In  both  the  inflaminatory  and  the  bilious  inflamma- 
tory form  of  remittent  and  continued  fevers,  we  must  suppose  tha 
exciting  causes  as  being  insufficient  to  overpower  the  vital  Alices  of 
the  system,  owing  either  to  the  inadequate  concentration  of  these 
causes,  to  the  slight  predisposition  of  the  patient,  or  to  the  unim* 
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paifed  energy  of  his  frame.  Hence,  vitality  being  not  materially 
aifeetedi  reaction  upon  the  move  immediate  effects  induced  in  the 
system  by  the  causes  of  fever  supeivenesy  and  inflammatory  ex- 
citement is  [the  ceneequencey  ^H^iicl^  according  to  its  degree,  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  these  causes  may  have  impaired  the  vital  resist- 
ance of  the  frame,  exhausts  the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibre,  and 
induces  the  subsequent  signs  of  collapse. 

On  the  other  hand,  malignant  continued  fever,  as  well  as  the 
more  malignant  forms  of  remittent  fever,  betray  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion, or  the  adynamic  state,  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  dis- 
order. This  state  follows  immediately  upon  the  impression  of  ^e 
exciting  causes,  which,  owing  either  to  the  activity  and  combina- 
tion of  those  causes,  or  to  the  high  state  of  predisposition  o£  the 
patient,  ov^owers  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  prevents  it  from 
making  any  but  inefficient  efforts  at  reaction :  these  efforts,  when 
made,  generally  take  place  at  the  usual  period  at  which  the  exacer- 
baticms  in  remittents  supervene,  and  thus  the  malignant  continued 
fever  frequently  presents  nearly  similar  phenomena  to  the  malignant 
form  of  ^mittent  fever. 

In  thbse  instances  where,  from  the  activity  of  the  causes,  or  the 
state  of  the  individual,  the  powers  of  life  are  so  &r  overwhelmed 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  reaction,  the  patient  often  seems  to  sink 
progressively  from  the  period  of  attack ;  the  most  enei^etic  means, 
employed  wi&  a  view  of  rousing  the  energies  of  life,  being  often 
insufficient  to  induce  excitement,  and  enable  the  secreting  viscera 
to  perform  their  functionSv  In  those  cases  where  the  inefficient 
effi^rts  at  reaction  are  made  at  different  intervals,  the  frame  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  exhausted  after  each  effort,  mther  uxilil  the 
system  sinks  exhausted  in  the  struggle,  or  the  functions  of  the  se- 
cietmg  viscera  become  gradually  re-established  by  the  means  em- 
ployed,  and  the  energies^  of  the  frame  are  thereby  cdowly  restored. 

The  mt)re  inflammatory  forms  of  continued  fever^  patticularly  as 
they  are  observed  to  occur  in  India  amongst  recsruits  axid  dsoee  who 
have  not  suffered  from  disease  since  their  arrival  in  the- country, 
prevail  chiefly  during  the  dry  and  warm  seasons.  That  this  type  of 
fever;  especially  its  more  malignant  and  bilibus  formHy  is  in  g  redt 
measure  dependent  upon  terrestrial  exhalations  for  its  origiur  cannot 
I  think,  be  denied;  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes  resulting 
from  the  intensity  and  number  of  the  exciting  and  occasional  causes, 
in  conjunction  with  the  predisposition,  temperament,  andhaUtof 
the  individual,  and  the  various  accessory  circumstances  to  which  he 
has  been,  or  is  at  the  timej  subject.     But  continued  fever,  present*- 
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ing  inflammatoiy  sjmptomsy  nevertheless,  firequentlj  saperv^es 
within  the  tropics,  independently  of  the  agency  of  malaria,  in  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  intoxicated,  especially  after 
fatigue.  Cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  whatever  way^ 
particularly  after  excessive  exertion  and  imprudent  exposure,  will 
of  itself  produce  an  attack  of  fever,  generally  of  the  inflammatoiy 
or  bilious  inflammatory  forms,  according  to  the  state  of  the  indivi- 
dual at  the  time.  But  fever  thus  induced  generally  subsides  under 
a  judicious  mode  of  cure,  without  evincing  those  dangerous  symp- 
.toms  which  characterise  fevers  chiefly  resulting  from  the  active 
agency  of  terrestrial  exhalations. 

The  most  uniform  stage 'of  fever,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  a 
stage,  is  the  period  which  more  immediately  precedes  the  breaking 
out  of  the  febrile  action,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  arrest 
the  disease  at  this  period  of  its  commencement.  It  admits  of  arrest 
•at  this  stage  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  when  it  cannot  be  cut  short, 
it  may  generally  be  rendered  more  mild  in  its  subsequent  stages. 

This  period  of  disease  although  characterised  by  symptoms  of  a 
distinct  and  definite  kind,  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  form  or 
type  of  fever :  indeed,  it  is  often  indicative  of  the  approach  of  acute 
inflammation  of  some  internal  organ ;  and  it,  in  many  cases,  marks 
the  approach  of  cholera  and  dysentery.  But  it  more  uniformly  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  continued  and  remittent  fevers,  and  points  out 
the  period  at  which  disease  should  be  attacked,  and  by  means  of  the 
measures  then  adopted,  control  over  its  subsequent  stages  acquired. 
After  this  incipient  stage  of  disease,  the  symptoms  vary,  in 
almost  every  case,  according  to  the  types  and  forms  of  fever  now 
pointed  out,  and  according  to  the  complications  to  be  noticed  in 
.the  sequel.    Even  in  six  cases  labouring  under  the  same  type  and 
form  of  fever, — I  may  say,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the 
bilious  remittent, — we  shall  find  one  with  suflused  eyes,  violent 
headach,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  bilious  vomiting,  as  the 
(most  marked  symptoms ; — ^a  second  with  a  bilious  and  dysenteric 
state  of  the  alvine  evacuations ;  foul,  loaded,  dark  tongue ;  extreme 
pain  of  the  loins  and  limbs ;  qtiick,  irritable  pulse ;  and  fulness  of 
the  hypochondria; — a  third  with  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen; 
Scanty,  bilious,  and  acrid  evacuations ;  vomiting  of  dark-green  and 
bUious  matters;  a  yellow  tint  of  the  conjunctiva,  breast,  and  belly; 
and  obscure  remissions  of  the  febrile  actions ; — in  a  fourth,  a  harsh, 
mordant  heat  at  the  epigastrium  and  abdomen ;  watery  perspirations 
on  the  face,  hands,  and  legs ;  and  morbid,  pitchy  state  of  th^  stools ; 
.>-»&  fifth  with  great  tenderness  and  sense  of  heat  and  pulsation  at 
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the  epigastric  region;  quick  respiration;  oppression  at  the  prse* 
cordia,  constant  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  pain  in 
the  loins,  eyes,  and  forehead  ;-^and  a  sixth  with  pain  at  the  right 
hypochondrium ;  great  depression  of  spirits ;  quick,  irritable  pulse ; 
partial  perspirations ;  foul,  dry,  and  chapped  tongue ;  scanty,  dark- 
coloured  urine ;  and  foul,  bilious,  and  acrid  evacuations. 

The  state  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  alvine  evacuations,  although 
indicative  of  serious  disease,  is  different  in  each  of  these  cases.  In 
some  the  pain  is  most  remarkable  in  the  loins  and  limbs ;  in  others, 
in  the  forehead  or  occiput ;  and  in  many,  tenderness,  anxiety,  and 
distress,  are  felt,  remarkably  at  the  epigastric  region,  where  the 
heat  of  skin  is  generally  great.  The  appearance  of  the  coimtenance 
and  surface  of  the  body  also  varies  in  each  case ;  and  the  same 
remark  often  holds  good  in  respect  of  the  intellectual  Unctions.  In 
some  instances  the  remissions  are  obscure ;  in  others,  the  exacer<^ 
bation  of  all  the  symptoms  is  very  marked.  Many  cases  conmience 
with  evident  rigors-  and  horripilations,  whilst  others  experience 
these  symptoms  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention. 
In  one  case  the  paroxysms  increase  in  severity  until  exhaustion  of 
the  powers  of  life,  terminating  in  fatal  collapse,  takes  place ;  in 
another,  the  exacerbations  gradually  increase,  until  |a  critical  or 
artificial  evacuation  reduces  the  violence  of  morbid  action,  and 
tends  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  organs ;  and  in  a  third, 
the  exacerbations  become  gradually  diminished  in  severity  until 
debility  is  the  most  marked  symptom,  and  the  functions  of  the  vital 
organs  are  slowly  restored,  as  the  debility  is  removed  by  the  treat. 
ment  adopted. 

In  respect  of  the  duration  of  the  above  types  and  forms  of  fever, 
little  need  be  said.  Intermittents  and  remittents  are  of  extremely 
indefinite  duration,  the  one  being  often  converted  into  the  other, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  attendant  upon  particular 
cases.  The  more  violent  attacks  of  remittent  and  continued  fevers 
may  terminate  in  twenty-four  hours,  although  usually  extending 
from  three  to  fourteen  days  ;  whilst  the  more  mild  forms]  may  go 
on  for  a  much  longer  period.  But  the  duration  of  fevers  in  warm 
climates  depends  so  much  upon  the  various  circumstances  in- 
fluencing the  condition  of  the  patient,  that  little  can  be  said  with 
precision  on  this  point. 

The  conversion  or  transition  of  one  type  and  form  of  fever  into 
another  is  familiar  to  every  observer  of  disease  within  the  tropics. 
To  explain  its  causes  and  the  circumstances  which  dispose  to  it,  is, 
however,  a  matter  attended  with  difficulty.    In  many  cases  thp 
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eaavemon  of  one  fomof  ferer  into  aaoiber-  foaaui  to  result  £pom 
the  change  of  aeesoDf  itfid  vkwiUades  of  weath^  and  ienperatnie  2 
io  some  inataoGoSy  the  mode  of  fveatment  iqpfe^DB  to  have  cscxiuder- 
ableinflnenoe  ki  promoting  this  interobai^e  oi  tfpe,  ey<en  altboiigh  it 
may  not  altogetb^  oocasion  it.  But  the  ohiefcanse  is  to  be  found 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  exciting  oauee  of  fisiRer^  and  its  opentioB 
on  the  ficame  of  the  patient  during  the  ^e  heis  subjected  to  treat- 
ment, and  also  during  his  convalescence.  This  seems  to  me  a  very 
material  matter9«^-one  of  paiamount  import  mtfae  treatment  oiiom 

tertropical  ^iiggamMt^  m  infliianning  hfttli  thmr  pr^ywag,  tarminatinmSf 

and  issue,  and  deserving  more  fiarticular  notioe  hereafter. 

Int^mittenta  often  run  ijHo  the  rexuttent  type,  espeeiBUy  about 
the  eommencement  of  the  hot  season  and  of  the  monsoon ;  and  thi« 
is  particularly  evident  in  cases  which  aie  eharactevised  by  eonsi- 
deiable  disorder  of  .the  stomach,  bowels,  and  biliary  organs.  -On 
the  otiier  hand,  remittents  not  unfrequently  «re  ehai^d  Into.iBtarr 
mittenta,  especially  about  the  time  of  approadiing  convaksceaee 
firom  the  former }  and  this  is  observed  to  occur  pajrtieiilarly  in  thoSto 
who  have  experienced  marked  Reorder  of  the  spleen  or  liver  during 
the  progress  of  the  remittent  type  of  fever,  and  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  whilst  under  treatment.  Occur* 
rences  of  this  nature  take  place  more  frequently  during  the  rainy  and 
cold  seasons  than  at  any  other.  Not  only  are  intennittenta  changed 
mto  remittents,  but  the  latter  are  also  eoaverted  into  the  continued 
type ;  and  these  changes  may  all  supervene  in  the  same  individual^ 
ibver  commencing  in  an  intermittent  form,  ;and  subsequently  ehaiigo 
ing  to  the  remittent,  and  lastly  to  the  continued  type.  This  serios 
of  changes  seems  to  depend  upon  gradually  increased  disorder  of 
the  organs  of  digestion,  especially  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver, 
proceeding  from  the  continued- or  even  increased  c^ration  of  those 
causes  which  originated  the  disease,  and  perhaps,  in  some  oases, 
from  the  treatment  adopted.    . 

Continued  fevers,  especially  those  of  the  bilious  inflammatory 
and  more  malignant  forms,  very  frequently  tnminate  in  obstinate 
intermittents,  which  at  first  assume  a  quotidiaoy  and  subsequently 
a  double  t^tian  or  quartan  type.  This  is  more  particularly  remarked 
in  districts  where  the  exhalations  fr<mi  the  soil  are  abundant,  and 
when  the  nights  are  chilly,  foggy,  and  moist..  Sometimes,  also, 
continued  ferer  passes  ii^to  the  remittent,  and  that  into  the  inter- 
mittent form,  under  similar  circumstances  to  ike  above.  As  in  the 
former  oases,  this  occurrence  must  chiefly  be  imputed  to  dm,  in- 
fluence of  the  external  agents  of  fever  upon  the  system  during  the 
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progress  of  the  treatment^  and  to  the  method  of  cuie  adopted  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  This  transition  of  one  form  of 
fever  into  another,  as  in  the  instances  of  change  akeady  adduced, 
is  often  referrible  to  lesion  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  more 
especially  to  obstructions  and  enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
or  of  both  these  organs. 

Not  only  do  the  various  types  of  fever  change  into  one  another, 
especially  when  the  patients  c<mtinue  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes 
of  intertropical  fevers,  and  when  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
seriously  deranged  in  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  but  one  type  of 
fever  may  vary  its  character,  or  assume  a  different  form  in  its  pro- 
gress, owing  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  causes  in  which  it 
originated.  Thus,  quotidians,  tertians,  and  quartans,  may  change 
into  one  another,  or  assume  an  irregular  or  complicated  form.  A 
mild  or  bilious  remittent,  also,  may  become  malignant,  or  compli- 
cated with  visceral  disease ;  and  continued  fever  may  commence 
with  all  the  characters  of  strong  arterial  excitement,  {^resenting  a 
predominance  of  morbid  action  in  the  liver  and  stomach,  or  in  the 
bowels,  or  even  in  the  head  or  lungs^  and  suddenly  assume  a  malig- 
nant or  adynamic  form.  This  sudden  and  great  exhaustion  of  the 
energy  of  the  system  evidently  depends  upon  more  than  one  cause, 
and  should  be  referred  both  to  the  collapse  following  morbidly  ex- 
cited vascular  action,  and  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  exciting 
cause  of  disease  on  its  victim  during  its  progress. 

That  this  sudden  collapse  of  the  powers  of  life  is  partly  owing  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  exciting  causes  of  fever,  is  proved 
by  the  more  favourable  aspect  which  the  disease  assumes  ni  hen  the 
patient  is  conveyed  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  those  terrestrial 
exhalations  which  occasioned  it,  as  when  ships  put  to  sea  upon  the 
appearance  of  fever  amongst  their  crews,  and  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  its  causes.  Similar  occurrences  are 
also  remarkable  in  various  districts  of  intertropical  countries,  when 
the  sick  are  removed  from  the  reach  of  those  causes  which  pro- 
duced disease,  or  at  least  to  situations  where  they  exist  in  a  less 
concentrated  and  dangerous  form. 

Sect.  III. — On  tTie  Complications  and  Terminations  of  the 
Fevers  of  Jf^arm  Climates  with  the  Appearances  on  the  Exa^ 
mination  of  fatal  Cases. 

The  fevers  of  warm  climates,  especially  as  observed  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  seldom  go  through  their  entire  course  without  evincing 
a  predominance  of  morbid  action  in  some  viscus  or  texture,  most 
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frequentlj  in  those  seated  in  the  ahdominal  cavity  and  in  the  cranium* ' 
In  many  cases,  this  increased  disease  is  evinced  in  more  than  one 
organ,  and  is  often  extended  to  viscera  situated  far  apart,  and  not 
intimately  allied  to  one  another  either  in  function  or  hy  vascular 
connexion.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  the  increased  disease 
in  certain  localities  ought  to  he  viewed  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  febrile  excitement,  or,  in  other  words,  that  fever  is  merely 
general  disorder  supervening  to  disease  of  a  particular  organ ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  exciting  causes  of  fever  produce  disordw 
of  the  frame  generally,  which,  owing  to  the  predisposed  state  of 
certain  viscera  or  textures,  occasions  a  prominent  derangement  of 
them ;  and  that  if  this  superinduced  disorder  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
it  often  aggravates  the  general  fever,  and  rapidly  terminates  in 
organic  lesion. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  majority  of  fevers  in  warm  climates  the 
chief  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  supervention  of  local 
mischief;  and  when  complications  thus  arise,  our  principal  means 
must  be  directed  to  the  preservation  from  organic  lesion  of  the  pro- 
minently disordered  viscera.  Hence  the  importance  of  detecting 
such  complications  at  their  commencement,  and  of  employing 
suitable  ^remedies  for  their  removal  as  early  as  possible  after  their 
supervention. 

Amongst  the  most  early  local  affections  which  appear  in  the 
course  of  intertropical  fevers,  is  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
nausea  and  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  by  the  sense  of  fulness,  heat, 
and  tenderness  at  the  epigastric  region ;  and  the  foul,  loaded  tongue, 
with  red  sides  and  apex.  In  the  progress  of  those  fevers  in  which 
these  are  prominent  symptoms,  especially  in  the  bilious  remittent 
and  bilious  inflammatory  continued  fevers,  and  in  many  of  those 
which  assume  characters  of  a  malignant  kind,  the  inflammatory 
state  of  this  part  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface  exists  in  a  more 
or  less  aggravated  form,  and  not  imfrequently  extends  to  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  small  intestines,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  large  bowels. 

This  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  small  intestines 
is  indicated  by  tumefaction  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  to  pres^ 
sure  made  about  the  umbilicus,  by  a  sense  of  inward  soreness  or 
heat  in  this  situation,  and  by  an  irregular  state  of  the  frmctions  of 
the  bowels,  attended  with  occasional  sickness,  and  a  frequent,  scanty 
state  of  the  alvine  discharges,  approaching  to  diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times to  an  intermediate  state  between  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.     If 
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the  affection  of  the  mucous  surface  extends  to  the  large  bowels, 
then  the  dysenteric  symptoms  become  more  fully  marked,  the  stools 
have  a  still  more  morbid  appearance,  but  the  evacuations  are  not 
always  tinged  with  blood.  In  these  cases,  upqn  an  attentive  exa- 
mination of  the  patienfs  abdomen,  tenderness  and  soreness  are 
often  complained  of  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  and  frequently  in 
the  caecum.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines  often  supervenes  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fevers^ 
that  of  the  large  bowels  occasioning  dysenteric  symptoms  in  the 
more  advanced  stages ;  and  thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
fevers,  especially  those  occurring  in  unhealthy  situations,  and  where 
the  patients  are  exposed  to  the  chilling  cold  and  dews  of  the  night, 
or  even  to  the  raw  night-air  merely,  run  into  dysentery  of  a  veiy 
dangerous  form. 

The  supervention  of  the  complications  now  adduced  in  the  pro- 
gress of  many  fevers  in  warm  climates,  generally  is  owing  to  the 
irruption  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  bile  into  the  duodenum  and 
stomach,  and  to  the  excitement  which  this  fluid  occasions  as  it 
passes  along  the  alimentary  canal.  Much  also  is  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  morbid  secretions  in  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
These  secretions  seem  to  undergo  some  change,  rendering  them 
more  irritating  to  the  surface  which  they  cover ;  and  this  change  is 
evidently  the  greater,  as  the  effects  thereby  produced  are  so  much 
the  more  marked,  the  longer  they  have  been  retained  in  the  prima 
may  owing  to  a  costive  or  neglected  state  of  the  alvine  functions. 

The  accumulation  of  fsecal  matters  in  the  large  bowels  during 
fever  is  so  obviously  productive  of  disease  in  these  viscera,  that  I 
am  suprised  more  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  circumstance 
by  modem  writers.  During  fevers,  all  the  secretions,  particularly 
those  which  are  retained  in  the  body  for  any  time  after  their  pro- 
duction, undergo  very  great  changes,  and  are  rendered  more  irritating 
or  otherwise  injurious  to  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. Hence  those  secretions  which  are  excrementitious,  and  which, 
from  their  hurtful  tendency  when  retained,  require  to  be  removed 
from  the  system,  being  allowed  to  remain  and  acciunulate  in  the 
laxge  bowels,  irritate  the  internal  surface  of  these  viscera,  and  this 
irritation,  either  from  its  long  duration  or  repetition,  excites  inflam- 
matory action,  which  becomes  the  prominent  state  of  disease,  and 
thus  idiopathic  fever  is  converted  into  dysentery,  either  of  an  acute, 
sub-acute,  or  chronic  kind,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  inflam- 
matory action,  and  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  liver  has  been 
affected  during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
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the  morbid  secretion  proceeding  from  this  organ  still  further  assists 
in  the  production  of  the  dysenteric  affection,  and  perpetuates  it  when 
produced,  rendering  this  affection  in  every  respect  indentical  with 
that  c<miplication  of  dysentery  which  has  been  already  described^ 
under  the  head  of  Hepatic  Dysentery. 

The  next  frequent  complications,  if  not  the  most  frequent,  which 
supervene  in  the  course  of  fevers,  are  affections  and  lesions  of  the 
liver.  There  will  seldom  be  observed,  in  warm  climates,  especially 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  a  single  case  of  fever,  of  whatever  type, 
in  which  the  functions  ci  the  liver  are  not  more  or  less  deranged. 
This  derangement  presents,  in  different  subjects,  and  even  in  the 
same  subject  at  different  stages  of  the  disease,  eveiy  variety  of  form* 
In  many,  the  biliary  secretion  is  morbidly  increased ;  in  a  few,  it  is 
diminished ;  in  others  it  seems  to  accumulate  in  the  hepatic  ducts 
or  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  in  both,  and  afterwards  to  be  let  looser  oc- 
casioning marked  disorder  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal;  and 
in  almost  every  case,  whether  it  be  secreted  in  excess  or  in  dimi- 
nished quantity,  it  is  evidently  of  a  morbid  quality,  as  respects  its 
effects  upon  the  alimentary  tube,  or  its  appearance  in  the  evacuations. 

This  morbid  state  of  function  exists  more  or  less  in  all  the  forms 
and  types  of  fevers,  and  in  many  from  their  earliest  stages,  although 
it  becomes  more  manifest  in  their  progress,  when  the  structure  of 
the  liver  is  often  also]  deranged.  Disease  of  the  liver,  as  respects 
both  its  functions  and  organisation,  thus  becomes  a  very  frequent 
complication  in  intertropical  fevers,  in  some  in  their  early  stages, 
in  others  not  until  their  advanced  periods.  In  some  types  and  forms 
of  fever,  the  complication  is  general ;  in  others,  it  is  only  occasional^ 
although  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Functional  derangements  of  the  liver  are  common  in  all  cases  of 
fever,  in  some  one  of  their  stages,  and  in  many  from  their  earliest 
periods.  This  is  particularly  observed  in  respect  of  those  forms  of 
fever  which,  from  the  prominent  nature  of  the  complication,  have 
been  denominated  bilious,  and  which,  owing  to  the  concentration  of 
the  exciting'cause  and  the  predisposition  of  the  patient,  assume  either 
an  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued  type.  In  these  forms  of 
fever,  organic  lesion  of  the  liver  often  follows  closely  upon  the 
functional  disorder,  if  indeed  the  disordered  function  be  not  the 
consequence  of  organic  change  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  the  other 
forms  of  fevers,  the  functional  disorder  of  the  biliary  apparatus  is 
often  not  so  soon  evident,  or  it  does  not  become  a  prominent  feature 
so  early  in  the  disease ;  yet  it  may  nevertheless  exist  to  some  extent, 
and  may  even  be  associated  with,  or  proceed  from,  organic  change 
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of  die  stracttire  of  the  organ  in  its  early  progiess :  for^isease  of  the 
Hver  is  often  deteeted  after  death  in  cases  of  idiopathic  fever,  where 
it  was  not  suspected  to  exist  during  the  life  of  the  patient 

Wken  the  liver  becomes  organically  changed  in  the  course  of 
feverSf  the  external  or  serous  sur&ceSy  which  are  the  most  sensible 
parts,  are  seldom  mudi  affected ;  and  when  the  lesions  of  structure 
are  not  accompanied  with  great  enlaigement  of  the  viscus,  or  a  re« 
markable  state  of  deranged  secretion,  their  existence  during  the 
progress  of  the  ferer  is  not  easily  detected.  The  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining  the  presence  of  many  of  the  organic  changes  to  which 
the  liver  is  liable,  is  confessedly  great,  when  these  changes  supervene 
primarily ;  but  the  difficulty  is  much  increased  when  they  arise  in 
the  progress  of  intertrofncal  fevers. 

The  observations  already  offered  on  ihe  subject  of  hepatic  diseases, 
will,  I  trust,  be  found  of  some  aid  in  detecting  this  very  unportant 
form  of  complication,  and  in  ascertaining  its  precise  nature.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  I  laay  mention,  that  a  sidlow* 
muddied  appeaxanoe  of  the  countenance ;  a  harsh  and  dusky  state 
of  the  surface,  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  fulness,  tenderness,  or  sore, 
ness  of  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastric  region,  with  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder  or  i^oulder-blade ;  bUious  vomitings;  amor.* 
bid  and  bilious  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations ;  pains  in  the  orbits, 
forehead,  loins,  and  limbs,  &c.  &c.,  should  warn  the  physician  that 
the  structure  as  well  as  the  Amotions  of  the  hver  may  be  in  a  state 
of  lesion. 

In  the  more  protracted  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  especially  those 
of  the  double  tertian  or  quartan  type,  the  liver  frequently  becomes 
tolarged  in  size,  and  its  substance  congested,  with  obstructed  cir- 
culation through  its  Mood* vessels  and  biliary  ducts.  This  derange- 
ment is  often  accompanied  also  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
a  tuberoulated  state  of  the  pancreas.  In  some  cases  of  intermit* 
tents^  cspeeiaUy  such  as  are  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  the 
adynamic  state  of  sjrstem,  the  liver  is  not  only  congested,  but 
softened  in  its  structure ;  but  this  lesion  can  only  be  inferred  during 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

In  the  remittent  forms  of  fever,  both  functional  and  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  is  very  generally  present.  Congestions,  enlaige- 
ment,  and  inflammation,  not  unfrequently  supervene,  especially  la 
the  bilious  and  bilious  inflammatory  forms  of  this  ^rpe.  Occaaion* 
ally,  purulent  collections  also  form  in  the  SiubstemQe  of  the  viscus ; 
but  they  axe  seld(xn  evinced  by  sufficiently  precise  or  unifonn  symp- 
toms beyond  those  ahready  enumerated,  by  which  the  practitioner 
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may  be  enabled  to  guide  bis.  prognosis  and  treatment  Tbe  symp* 
toms  of  diseased  structure  only  of  the  organ  are  furnished ;  the 
precise  nature  of  the  organic  change  can  seldom  be  disclosed  to 
him  imtil  inspection  after  death  furnishes  the  information.  When 
purulent  collections  form  in  the  liver  during  the  progress  of  remit- 
tents, rigors,  or  horripilations  are  not  uniformly  present ;  and  when 
they  occur,  they  are  often  mistaken  for  the  conmiencement  of  the 
febrile  exacerbation.  The  signs  adduced  above,  followed  by  night- 
sweats,  diarrhoea,  and .  a  morbid  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations, 
tumefaction  of  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium,  &c.,  are 
amongst  the  most  prominent  symptoms  which  are  usually  re- 
marked. 

The  continued  forms  of  fever  are  also  often  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  liver.  In  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  inflammatory 
form  of  this  type,  the  substancCiOf  the  liver  very  frequently  suffers 
from  active  vascular  excitement;  and  this  excitement  often  passes 
into  a  state  of  inflammation,  of  a  more  or  less  active  kind,  which, 
in  its  progress,  produces  the  various  organic  changes  to  which  the 
parenchymatous  structure  of  the  organ  is  liable.  Thus  enlarge- 
ments, softening,  induration,  obstructions,  tubercular  formations,  and 
abscesses,  form  in  its  substance,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  vas- 
cular action,  the  habit  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  state 
of  function  of  the  organ  at  the  time  when  fever  commenced.  But 
these  kinds  of  organic  change  are  not  limited  to  the  continued  forms 
of  fever ;  they  also  supervene  in  the  course  of  fevers  of  the  remit- 
tent types. 

In  the  malignant  or  adynamic  forms  of  fever,  whether  presenting 
the  continued  or  the  remittent  types,  softening  of  the  liver  often 
takes  place ;  and  although  it  can  seldom  be  recognised  with  preci« 
sion  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  unless  it  be  associated,  as 
it  very  often  is,  with  congestion,  enlargement  of  the  viscus^  and  a 
morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion, 'it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
lesions  to  which  the  organ  is  liable.  I  have  often  found  it  upon 
dissection  of  those  cases  which  presented  much  tenderness  and 
tumefaction  of  the  h3rpochondrium  and  epigastric  region;  great 
anxiety ;  urgent  thirst ;  sense  of  burning,  with  great  heat  at  the 
epigastrium ;  dark-coloured  and  loaded  state  of  the  tongue ;  weak 
and  quick  pulse ;  and  a  morbid,  offensive  state  of  the  alvine  eva« 
cuations,  with  vomiting  of  dark  grumous  matters.  Whether  this 
softening  results  from  the  excessive  vascular  action  to  which  the 
liver  has  been  subject,  or  proceeds  from  the  noxious  influence  of 
the  cause  of  fever  upon  the  vitality  and  tone  of  the  frame  generally, 
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and  of  the  liver  in  particular,  or  to  both  these  causes,  I  shall' not 
take  upon  myself  to  decide.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  both 
circumstances  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  production  of  this 
species  of  organic  change,  as  well  as  several  others  of  a  similar 
-nature. 

The  spleen  very  often  becomes  diseased  during  the  course  of 
fevers,  especially  in  protracted  cases  of  agues,  or  when  remittents 
and  the  continued  type  of  fever  run  into  the  intermittent  form. 
Enlargements  of  this  viscus,  of  an  indolent  or  passive  kind,  and 
occasionally  enlargements  associated  with  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  the  spleen,  are  very  frequent  in  all  cases  of  protracted 
fever  occuring  in  low,  marshy,  or  thickly  wooded  situations. 
Sometimes  the  enlargement  is  accompanied  with  signs  of  considera*- 
ble  inflaUi.natory  action  in  the  surfaces  of  this  viscus,  as  indicated 
by  acute  pain  and  tenderness  to.  the  touch ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  enlargement,  although  present  to  a  great  extent,  is  at- 
tended with  little  uneasiness,  or  even  soreness  upon  pressure.  In 
some  cases,  the  affection  of  the  spleen  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  convalescence  from  the  fever  has  commenced.  This  is  most 
frequently  remarked  in  the  remittent  and  continued  types  of  fever; 
and  when  observed  to  supervene  in  them,  either  at  this  time  or  in 
their  far  advanced  £|^ages,  there  is  generally  much  risk  of  the  disease 
-being  about  to  assume  the  intermittent  type. 

The  complication  of  affections  of  the  spleen  with  fevers  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  old  European  residenters  in  the  climate.  It  is  also 
not  unfrequent  amongst  natives,  particularly  among  those  who  have 
migrated  from  the  higher  and  more  northerly  provinces  of  India 
to  the  low,  swampy,  and  wooded  districts  on  the  mouths  and  banks 
of  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  especially  diiring  the  rainy  and  cold 
seasons.  The  complication  also  of  structural  disease  of  the  liver 
with  fever  is  most  common  among  those  who  have  passed  some 
time  within  the  tropics,  and  who  are  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors ;  while  among  more  recent  visitors  of  a  warm  climate^ 
functional  disorders,  and  acute  inflammations  of  the  viscus  are  not 
unfrequently  observed  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  continued 
and  remittent  types  of  fever,  especially  those  which  assume  an  in* 
flammatory  or  a  bilious  form. 

Although  diseases  of  the  pancreas  occasionally  are  observed  upon 
iAiepost  mortem  examination  of  fatal  cases  of  fever,  and  most  pro- 
bably supervene  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  yet  we  have  no 
means  upon  which  we  can  depend  of  detecting  their  existence  dur- 
ing life.     They  may,  however,  be  inferred  to  be  present  from  the 
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tfupenrenlion  of  a  watery  diarrhoea  with  a  ropy,  li^t*coloiired 
fluid  ia  the  stools ;  from  pain  ia  the  epigastric  regii«i  uid  across  the 
back»  particularly  between  the  loins  and  8houIde&4>ladeSy  with  sick*- 
ness  at  8tomaeh«  In  some  fatal  cases  of  fever, '  in  which  I  have 
found,  upon  examination,  enlargement  of  the  pancreas,  with  irre* 
gular  steatomatous  tumours  in  its  stmcture,  there  was  alao  present 
during  liie  a  ydlow  tinge  of  the  surfbee  of  the  body  conjoined  with 
the  above  symptoms,,  the  ccMnmon  biliary  duct  being  obstructed^ 
fitom  the  pressnse  of  the  tumours  of  the  pancreas ;  the  gall-bladder 
filled  with  a  thick,  viscid,  an4  dark-coloured  bile ;  and  the  liver  of 
a  deep  colour,  and  congestod  both  in  respect  of  its  blood-vessels 
and  bile-ducts. 

Detennination  of  blood  to  the  head^  producing  inflammation  of 
the  substance  or  coveringaof  the  brain,,  with  delirium,  coma,  &c. 
very  frequently  supervenes  in  the  course  of  the  inflammatory  forms 
of  the  continued  and  remittent  types  of  fever.  It  is  generally  re- 
marked to  take  place  in  those  who  have  eiqkosed  themselves  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
amongst  soldiers  subjected  to  g^eat  exertion  and  fatigue  during  high 
states  of  atmospherical  temperature,  or  under  a  burning  sun.  In 
mai^  of  such  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  wh^her  the 
disease  is  purely  phienitis,  or  idiopathic  fever ;  but  in  most  instances 
the  cerebral  symptoms  are  distinctly  posterior  to  the  full  devel<q»- 
ment  of  the  febrile  disease,  and  hence  are  to  be  considered  as  re* 
suiting  from  the  geoeial  febrile  excitement,'  owing  to  the  predis- 
posed state  of  the  oigan,  induced  by  the  circumstances  now  alluded 
to,  the  exciting  causes  of  the  fever  being  aniberieor  to  those  accessory 
causes  occasioning  the  marked  detennination  of  the  circtilating 
fluid  to  the  head. 

The  affection  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  common  in  the 
course  of  fevers  occurring  amongst  recruits  and  recent  visitors  to 
warm  chmatesl  It  is  very  frequently  observed  amongst  this  class 
of  Europeans  at  Mfubras,.  where,  the  atmosphmc  temperature  is 
extremely  high ;  and  the  fdbdie.  attacks,  during  which  this  symptom 
is  so  well'  marked,  are  there  more  to  be  imputed  to  exposuie  to  the 
sun  and  to  the  high  range  of  temperature,  especially  amongst  the 
class  of  persons  now  alluded  to,  than  to  any  exhalation  which  may 
proceed  from  the  soil.  Fevers  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms 
become  prominently  marked  in  their  course,  are  generally  most  nu^ 
merous  during  the  hot  season,  and  frequently  occur  in  the  parched 
districts  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In 
many  cases  of  fever  thus  ccHnplicated,  whether  of  the  continued  or 
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of  die  lenutte&t  type,  the  more  marked  symptoma  of  cerebral  excite* 
ment  and  increaaed  yaacular  action  in  the  brain  are  gupexseded  by 
stupor,  coma,  low  delirium,  and  many  of  the  typhoid  or  adynamic 
symptoms  which  characterise  the  worst  forms  of  typhus  in  a  tem- 
perate climate ;  but  without  any  signs  of  the  disease  being  possessed 
of  infectious  properties. 

Sjmptoma  indicating  great  lesion  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
frequently  appear  idso  in  the  course  of  the  more  malignant  forms  of 
continued  and  remittent  fevers.  These  are  sometimes  characterised 
by  excitement,  but  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease  only ;  the 
increased  action  being  soon  followed  by  exhaustion,  either  owing  to 
the  previous  morbid  excitement,  or  to  the  continued  influence  of 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  upon  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
frame.  In  other  cases,  the  excitement  is  never  fully  developed,  a 
great  want  of  the  energies  of  the  mind  being  evident  throughout, 
with  stupor  and  indifference  to  all  external  objects  and  to  the  issue 
of  the  disease,  sometimes  with  a  strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  the  use  of  the  requisite  remedies.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  have  destroyed  the 
vital  energy  of  the  frame,  so  &r  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  any  ef- 
fort at  reaction,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
either  sink  gradually  with  the  other  corporeal  functions,  or  at  last 
rally  so  far,  after  repeated  efforts,  assisted  by  the  powers  of  art,  as 
to  bring  about  a  return  to  healthy  action. 

In  some  of  the  warm  countries  which  are  situate  near  to,  or 
without,  the  tropics,  or  in  those  which  have  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  th^  more  northerly  provinces  of  India,  and 
many  places  in  the  western  hemisphere,  pulmonary  affections  not 
unfrequently  supervene  to,  or  accompany,  the  prevailing  form  of 
fever,  especially  during  the  cold  and  raiuy  seasons.  The  pulmonary 
disease  in  some  individuals  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  to  occasion  all  the  consequences  which  usually 
fbUow  this  malady.  In  other  cases  it  consists  chiefly  of  bronchitis, 
and  in  many  of  simple  catarrh.  In  the  more  southerly  provinces 
of  India  this  form  of  complication  is  seldom  met  with  in  fever. 

Bheumatism  sometimes  appears  in  the  course  of  fevers,  especially 
during  the  progress  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types.  This 
complication  is  most  frequent  in  the  highly  elevated  districts  and 
northern  provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  exposure  to  partial  currents  of  cold  or  damp  air  during  perspira^ 
tion,  and  is  frequently  dependent  upon  accumulations  of  morbid 
bile  in  the  biliary  apparatus  and  alimentary  canal,  or  other  derange- 
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ments  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  oigans.  This  complication  ig 
very  frequent  amongst  the  natives  of  the  climate  and  the  old  Euro- 
pean residenters.  In  the  former  the  rheumatic  attack  very  fire, 
quentiy  supervenes  to  the  decline  of  the  fever,  or  during  convale- 
scence from  it. 

Erysipelas  not  unfrequently  makes  its  appearance  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  it»  or  it  supervenes  to  some  scratch  or  sore,  during 
the  course  of  remittents  or  intermittents  of  an  adynamic  or  malig- 
nant form.  This  occurrence  is  most  frequently  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  more  marshy  and  unwholesome  situations  near  the 
mouths  and  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  thickly  wooded  districts,  where 
the  exhalations  are  most  noxious.  It  is  also  favoured  by  the  rainy 
and  cold  seasons,  when  these  exhalations  generally  are  most  con- 
centrated and  deleterious.  Under  similar  circumstances  to  these, 
not  only  do  sores,  scratches,  or  wounds,  readily  assume  an  erysipe- 
latous character,  but  this  latter  betrays  a  strong  disposition,  par- 
ticularly in  hospitals,  to  run  into  a  gangrenous  form.  This  compli- 
cation, and  the  consequences  to  which  it  is  liable,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  have  been  very  frequently  presented  to  my  observa- 
tion in  various  districts  in  India,  and  particularly  during  the  expe- 
dition to  Batavia  in  1811. 

Amongst  the  natives,  ulcers  and  sores  on  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  frequent;  and,  during  the  progress  of  intermittents  and 
remittents,  frequently  assume  a  foul  and  obstinate  character.  Both 
erysipelas  and  external  sores  are  aggravated  by  marsh  exhalations, 
and  are  not  mifrequently  complicated  with  the  periodical  forms  of 
fever.  The  continued  type  of  fever  is  seldom  or  ever  observed  in 
those  who  are  affected  with  these  local  ailments.  It  would  seem  aa 
if  the  state  of  constitution  accompanying  them,  or  upon  which  they 
depend,  were  incapable  of  experiencing  fever  in  its  continued  type, 
although  readily  assuming  the  periodical  form.     . 

In  those  low  districts  of  country  within  the  tropics  where  marshy 
exhalations  are  most  abundant  and  concentrated,  especially  during 
the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  almost  all  diseases  assume  an  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  form,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree ;  and  the 
characters  even  of  the  most  inflammatory  are  often  changed  to  the 
low  or  adynamic  state,  requiring  a  very  different  method  of  cure 
from  that  which  is  found  most  beneficial  during  the  dry  and  hot 
season,  or  in  dry  and  elevated  situations  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  marsh  exhalations. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  most  usual  complications  and  forms 
which  fevers  assume  in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
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hemisphere,  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  various  lesions 
which  I  have  observed  upon  the  examination  of  fatal  cases  of 
fever  occurring  in  warm  countries. 

Organic  Changes  observed  in  the  Examination  of  fatal  Cases 
of  Intertropical  Fevers. — In  the  bilious  and  malignant  forms  of 
fever,  the  surface  of  the  body  frequently  presents  a  discoloured 
appearance.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  tint,  or  of  a  yellowish 
green.  Sometimes  an  ichorous  fluid  escapes  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  In  the  other  forms  of  fever  the  external  surface  is  not 
often  remarkably  altered  in  apppearance. 

Upon  opening  the  head,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  fre- 
quently observed  more  vascular  than  usual.  Sometimes  the  arach* 
noid  is  opaque,  and  a  clear  or  slightly  yellowish  serum  is  found 
between  the  membranes  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
substance  of  the  brain,  when  divided,  often  betrays  increased  vas- 
cularity, by  the  number  of  bloody  points  observed  in  the  divided 
surface ;  in  some  cases  it  is  softer  than  natural,  and  in  others  it  is 
firmer.  In  the  inflammatory  forms  of  fever,  and  where  the  cere- 
bral determination  is  great,  the  above  appearances  are  more  strongly 
marked.  In  the  adynamic  or  malignant  forms,  the  most  uniform 
and  prominent  lesions  of  this  part  of  the  body  are  great  congestion 
or  engorgement  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
effusion  of  serum  between  the  membranes  or  within  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

The  thoracic  viscera  seldom  betray  marked  signs  of  disease,  un- 
less in  those  forms  of  fever  in  which  pulmonary  affections  had  su- 
pervened in  its  progress,  or  which  were  accompanied  with  this  local 
derangement.  In  such  cases,  portions  of  the  lungs'have  been  hepa- 
tised,  and  the  bronchia  loaded  with  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter, 
and  the  mucous-membrane  of  the  air-passages  inflamed  in  patches. 
The  heart  generally  presents  few  marks  of  disease.  The  right 
cavities  are  oflen  greatly  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  pericardium 
sometimes  contains  a  little  serum.  In  the  more  malignant  and 
adynamic  forms  of  fever,  the  substance  of  the  heart  frequently 
seems  much  softer  than  natural.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the 
blood  in  the  right  auricle  is  often  semifluid  and  of  a  very  dark 
colour :  and  the  pericardium  often  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  turbid  serum  or  of  a  sanguineous  fluid.  Effusions  of  serum 
are  sometimes  observed  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  especially  in 
those  who  have  died  of  the  remittent  or  intermittent  types  of  fever. 
In  some  of  the  more  protracted  cases  of  ague,  especially  when 
complicated  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  dropsical 
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efiusiong  are  oommon;  and  in  sucb  cases  the  effiisicMi  into  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  is  often  very  considerable.  When  the  patient 
dies  of  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  which  rarely  happens,  the  lungs  are 
usually  greatly  congested  with  dark-coloured  blood,  as  well  as  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  especially  that  of  the  right  side :  the  veins  and 
fdnuses  of  the  brain  are  also  engorged  with  black  blood.  In  all 
cases  of  this  description,  the  circulating  fluid  seems  not  to  have 
nndei^gone  its  usual  changes  in  the  lungs  to  the  full  extent,  for  a 
short  time  before  death,  as  even  the  blood  which  is  found  in  the 
arterial  trunks  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural. 

The  stomach  is  frequently  found  distended  with  flatus,  and  its 
internal  surface  and  tunics,  especially  in  the  situation  of  the  spleen, 
are  often  inflamed,  congested,  in  a  few  cases  ulcerated,  and  occa*- 
sionally  of  a  purple  hue.  In  short,  this  viscus  presents  nearly  the 
san^e  appearances,  especially  as  respects  its  mucous  surface,' as  hag 
been  already  described  when  treating  of  the  inflammatory  diseases 
to  which  it  is  subject.  Lesions  of  the  stomach,  particularly  in  its 
internal  surface,  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  bilious  and 
malignant  forms  of  fever,  or  in  those  cases  of  the  inflammatoiy 
kind  which  have  run  into  the  adynamic  or  malignant  form. 

The  lesions  of  the  spleen  are  chiefly  observed  in  fifttal  cases  oi 
protracted  ague  and  remittent  fever,  or  when  fever  of  the  continued 
type  runs  into  these  forms,  and  ultimately  proves  &taL  In  Ae 
more  malignant  kinds  of  fever,  the  spleen  is  often  observed  enlaiiged 
and  uncommonly  softened,  so  as  to  resemble  a  sei^ifluid  or  gela- 
tinous mass.  In  some  of  the  more  inflammatory  kinds  of  fever, 
the  surface  of  the  spleen  has  been  found  inflamed  and  thickened, 
and  even  adherent  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  In 
£eital  cases  of  ague  it  is  generally  much  enlarged ;  sometimes  softer, 
at  other  times  harder,  than  natural ;  occasionally  tuberculated ;  and 
not  unfrequently  it  contains  hydatid-like  bodies.  In  some  cases  of 
ague  and  fever,  terminating  fatally  in  the  cold  stage,  the  spleen  has 
been  found  uncommonly  engorged  with  blood ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
I  have  found  it  ruptured,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  effused 
in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

•  The  liver  is  seldom  found  without  some  mark  of  disease.  The 
surfaces  of  the  organ  are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  its 
parenchymatous  texture.  In  agues  and  remittents,  enlargements  of 
the  viscus,  with  tubercular  formations  in  it,  are  not  unfrequent. 
Congestion  of  the  organ,  as  respects  both  its  blood-vessels  and 
biliary  ducts,  is  very  frequently  remarked ;  and  in  the  more  inflam- 
matory and  bilious  fonnfl  of  fever,  not  only  are  these  sets  of  vessels 
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congested,  but  sigim  abo  of  greatly  increased  arterial  action  are 
prdgepty  aometimes  extending  to  9ome  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
viacusy  and  producing  adheaions  between  it  and  an  adjoining  organ 
or  surf^e.  Occasionally,  purulent  collections,  or  even  large  ab- 
scesses, accompanying  the  foregoing  lesions ;  and,  in  a  few  instancps, 
these  latter  have  opened  in  some  one  of  the  situations  enumerated 
wh^n  treating  of  abscess  of  the  liver» 

In  the  more  malignant  forms  of  fever,  and  in  many  of  the  cases 
of  the  inflanunatory  and  bilious  kinds  which  terminate  with  ady* 
namic  and  malignant  symptoms,  the  liver  is  found  of  various  shades 
of  colour^  from  a  pink  to  a  purple  or  blackish  hue,  n^LUch  softer  in 
its  texture,  and  varying  in  bulk,  being  in  some  few  cases  rather 
smaller  dian  natural^  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  greatly  en- 
larged, as  well  as  softened  in  its  texture.  In  fatal  cases  of  these 
varieties  of  fever,  a  deeper  shade  of  colour,*with  considerable  venous 
QOQgesticw  and  enlargement,  generally  is  associated  with  softening 
pf  the  internal  structure  of  the  yiscus. 

Morbid  appearanpeis  of  the  Uver  ajre  observed  most  frequently  in 
fatal  cases  of  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  inflammatory  forms  of 
fever :  they  are  also  very  oftea  found  in  agues,  and  in  thope  ^ases, 
of  whatever  type,  which  degenerate  iota  the  malignant  form.  Le- 
sions of  the  liver,  in  fevers»  are  often  associated  with  disease  of  the 
stomach,  bowds,  and  spl^t^n,  especially  about  tbftt  paii  of  the  stpmacli 
adjoining  the  spleen. 

Marks  of  disease  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  generally 
confined  to  their  internal  tunics.  The  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum,  especially  the  duodenum  and  termination  of  the  ileum,  very 
frequently  are  diseased  in  their  mucous  surface,  which  is  inflamed 
in  patches,  sonietimes  covered  with  a  niueo*purulent  secretion,  and 
lidded  with  small  ulcerations,  particularly  the  termination  pf  the 
ileum.  Occasionally,  the  mupous  surface  is  of  a  brick«red  or  pur- 
plish shade  of  colour,  apparently  eccbymosed,  and  covered  with  e^ 
bloody  sanies,  and  readily  detached  from  the  subjacent  texture.  In 
s^V^ral  caseS)  the  ulcerations,  which  sometimes  are  large  and  far 
eipart,  at  pther  times  small  and  agglpmerated,  especially  the  former, 
Ixave  ne^ly  penetrated  the  tunics  of  the  intestines,  and,  in  a  very 
few  cases,  I  have  observed  this  occurrence  actually  to  have  super- 
vened, the  contents  of  the  bowels  being  partly  effused  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavitj,  and  having  produced  peritonitis. 

Amongst  the  most  frequent  organic  ch9nges  observed  in  examjU 
QStions  of  fatal  cases  of  intertropical  fevers,  are  derangements  of 
the  internsl  surface  og  the  large  bowelf.    These  derangements  are 
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imifoimly  remarked  in  those  cases  of  fever  which  are  attended  with 
dysenteric  symptoms  in  their  course,  and  consist  sometimes  of  ulcer- 
ation, but  more  generally  in  a  softened  and  pulpy  state  of  the  mu- 
cous lining,  which  is  often  of  a  dark  and  mottled  colour  with  con- 
traction of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel. 

Marks  of  inflammatory  action  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
peritoneum,  omentum,  and  mesentery,  in  all  the  forms  of  fever ; 
and  in  protracted  cases  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  types,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  the  liver  and  spleen  have  been  obstructed  or 
otherwise  diseased,  considerable  effusions  of  a  serous  fluid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  are  not  uncommon.  In  these  cases,  the  peri- 
toneum presents  either  a  sodden  appearance,  or  congestion  of  the 
veins.  In  many  of  those  cases,  also,  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
enlarged,  of  a  light  colour,  and  hard  consistence.  Diseased  appear- 
ances of  the  mesenteric  glands  are  not  associated  alone  with  the 
dropsical  effusions,  as  they  are  frequently  observed  when  no  such 
efiusion  is  present,  and  when  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels  is 
diseased,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  enlarged,  and  otherwise  changed 
in  structure.   - 

Such  are  the  most  frequent  lesions  which  have  occurred  in  my 
researches  into  the  pathology  of  intertropical  fevers.  Others  not 
enumerated  nor  referred  to  may  be  occasionally  remarked ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  having  omitted  any  of  importance  as  being  calcu- 
lated  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Sect.  IV. — On  the  Prognostic  Symptoms  of  Intertropical 

Fevers. 

The  occurrence  of  convulsion  during  the  paroxysms  of  ague 
should  always  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  symptom,  especially 
when  conjoined  with  anticipation  of  the  period  at  which  the  paroxysm 
usually  comes  on.  Tertians  are  most  frequently  liable  to  present 
anticipations  of  the  paroxysms,  and  complications  with  convulsion. 
Quartans  are  generally  the  most  protracted  form  of  this  type  of  fever, 
and  most  surely  lead  to  the  production  of  organic  disease.  Betard- 
ation  of  the  period  at  which  the  paroxysm  usually  supervenes  is 
to  be  considered  in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  and  sometimes  indi- 
cates a  disposition  to  crisis. 

Complicated  and  irregular  forms  of  ague  generally  indicate  a 
more  serious  and  intractable  disease,  and  danger  of  visceral  com- 
plication, if,  indeed,  such  complication  does  not  actually  exist  and 
occasion  the  irregularity  which  the  disease  has  assumed.     When, 
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also,  the  paroxysms  of  intermittents  terminate  without  sweats  or 
other  evacuations,  as  purging,  vomiting,  &c.,  the  existence  of  serious 
visceral  disease,  generally  amounting  to  organic  lesion,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  paroxysms  be  followed  by  indistinct  or  imperfect  inter- 
missions, should  be  anticipated.  If  the  intermissions  are  complete, 
and  the  absence  of  fever  perfect,  immunity  from  visceral  lesion, 
and  a  favourable  issue,  may  be  expected. 

The  state  of  the  countenance  affords  the  observing  practitioner 
many  of  his  chief  indications  of'  the  probable  issue  of  febrile  dis- 
eases. When  the  expression  of  the  face  is  serene,  confident,  clear, 
and  animated,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  of  a  mild  cha- 
racter, at  least  void  of  malignancy  or  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life. 
When  this  state  of  countenance  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  fever,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  indication  of 
a  favourable  crisis.  If  the  face  is  large,  injected,  of  a  deep  crim- 
son or  dark  colour,  with  promiilence  of  the  eyes,  and  distress  or  an 
expression  of  anxiety,  in  the  first  stages  of  fever,  the  increased  ex- 
citement and  determination  to  the  head  occasioning  this  appearance 
may  be  viewed  as  speedily  leading  to  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
life ;  and  if  these  signs  supervene  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  a  fatal  collapse  or  approaching  malignancy  may  be  dreaded. 
Whenever  the  countenance  expresses  anxiety  and  distress,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  also  tinged  of  a  yellowish  hue,  with  constriction  of 
the  features,  and  want  of  serenity  and  confidence  in  the  expres- 
sion, extreme  danger  may  be  apprehended.  A  full,  bloated,  waxy, 
or  livid  state  of  countenance,  especially  if  it  assume  a  tawny  or 
mahogany  tinge,  indicates  very  dangerous  congestion,  and  often  ap- 
proaching death.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  a  withered-like  or 
collapsed  state  of  the  features,  with  an  appearance  of  agitation  and 
distress. 

The  condition  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  also  affords  an 
important  source  of  information  to  the  practitioner,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  the  disease.  If  the  skin  be  soft  and  perfect  in  its  sen. 
sibility,  its  heat  not  excessive,  although  augmented,  but  without  an 
unpleasant  feeling  of  burning,  and  if  the  increased  temperature  be 
equally  diffused  to  the  extremities,  a  favourable  result  may  be  looked 
for.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  as  if  thick- 
ened, with  an  ardent,  caustic,  or  unnatural  heat ;  if  it  be  dark,  livid, 
or  otherwise  tinged  or  changed  from  its  natural  hue ;  if  it  be  little 
sensible,  not  readily  raised  into  vesications  by  the  application  of 
blisters,  or  if  the  vesicated  surface  assume  a  black  or  dark  hue ;  if 
the  heat  be  ardent  in  the  head  and  trunk,  particularly  at  the  epigas- 
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trium,  and  diminished  in  the  extremities ;  if  the  skin  be  tbidkened, 
apparently  withered,  dusky,  flaccid,  or  yeUowish ;  if  it  be  torpid^ 
tawny,  streaked  of  varying  shades ;  if  it  be  damp,  greasy,  ptif^,  or 
bloated, — ^the  danger  should  be  considered  great. 

When  the  perspirations  are  warm,  fluid,  general,  and  copious, 
accompanied  with  an  open  or  free  pulse,  a  fltvonrable  issue  may  be 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  perspiration  be  cold  clammyy 
scanty,  or  partial,  with  a  nauseous  or  disagreeable  odour,  especially 
if  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  be  weak,  small,  flrequent,  and  oppressed, 
^^— danger  is  to  be  anticipated. 

The  supervention  of  erjrthematic  or  erysipelatous  inflainmatioii  in 
the  seat  of  sores  or  abrasions  of  the  cuticle,  the  bt««king  out  of 
old  ulcers,  or  a  foul,  gangrehous  appearance  of  such  sores  as  pre^ 
vionsly  existed,  denote  failing  Clergy  of  the  powers  of  life^  and  a 
tendency  to  dissohition  in  the  textured. 

The  pulse  is  among  the  most  important  sources  of  informalocm 
in  fevers,  if  it  be  under  one  hundred  or  one  hunted  and  ten,  al 
the  same  time  free,  energetik;,  and  regultff,  the  fever  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  mild  and  tractable.  On  ^  contrary,  if  the  puke  rise 
above  this  number ;  if  it  become  also  irregular,  tumidtuous,  or  op- 
pressed, especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  disease,  then  ocmsiderable 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Great  frequency,  with  intermissiona, 
tenallness,  weakness,  irregularity,  starting,  &c.  also  denote  exireme 
danger.  If  the  puke,  from  being  frequent,  becomes  less  so,  aad 
more  flree,  expanded  and  soft,  a^£sivoiurable  change  may  be  hoped 
for ;  and  if  it  also  intermit  every  fifth  or  sixth  stroke,  the  superven^ 
tion  of  crisis  may  be  expected. 

Ou  the  accession  of  the  paroxysms  of  fever,  the  respira^um  is 
^erally  frequent  and  irregular,  and  tiien  (ihb  state  of  ftmclioli  is 
attended  with  no  unfavourable  indication.  But  when  an  irregular 
and  frequent  state  of  respiration  is  observed  in  the  course,  or  during 
the  advanced  progress  of  leVers,  considerable  danger  is  evinced, 
especially  if  this  state  is  ac(:;oinpanied  with  a  sense  of  ooi»trictioii 
or  (^predsipn,  or  when  the  breathing  is  particularly  short,  btuoriedi 
difficult,  and  labotrioua.  A  still,  quiet  state  of  respitadon,  the  mo« 
tion  of  the  thorax  being  scarcely  perceptible^  also  indicates  dlmgcF^ 
especially  when  iiccompanied  with  symptoms  of  stupor  or  torpor, 
and  other  signs  of  maligtiant  or  adynamic  disease.  A  slower  state 
of  respiration  than  natural,  occasdondlly  interrupted  with  deep  sighs, 
or  convulteve  heavings  of  the  chest,  is  also  a  very  unfavourable 
symptom,  especisklly  in  the  lower  forms  of  continued  and  remittent 
fevers.      A  cold  raw  staie  of  the  patient's  breath,  especially   if 
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BOCjDmpanied  with  an  offensive,  fishy  odour,  indicates  a  malignant 
state  of  disease,  and  approaohing  dissolution. 

The  appesirauce  of  the  iam^zte  and  mouth  is  one  of  the  best  guides 
which  is  furnished  us  in  ascertaining  the  states  of  the  internal  viscera^ 
particulajrly  those  lodged  in  the  abdomen,  durbg  the  progress  of 
fever.  In  the  course  of  the  mild  or  less  dangerous  forms  of  fever, 
the  tongue  is  generally  foul,  coated  with  a  yellowish  or  cream»co-> 
loured  mucus ;  sometimes  a  little  red  at  the  sides  and  apex,  and 
rather  dry,  or  moderately  moist  in  the  centre.  In  proportion  as  it 
departs  £rom  this  state,  the  severity  or  danger  of  the  disease  maybe 
anticipated. 

If  the  tongue  be  covered  with  a  milky,  mealy,  and  whitish  coating, 
and  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  lai^e,  flabby,  or  swollen,  an  adynamic 
or  malignant  state  of  diseaile  may  be  expected.  K  it  be  rough,  darkr 
coloured,  with  prominent  papillae,  and  not  particularly  coated,  but 
red,  or  brick-red,  especially  towards  the  sides,  inflammation  may  be 
dreaded  in  the  ahmentaxy  canal,  or  in  the  structure  of  the  liver^  espe- 
ciaUy if  at  the  same  time  the  patient  complains  of  tenderness,  or  a  sense 
of  burning  at  the  epigastric  region ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these  signs, 
there  be  a  sensatkm  of  caustic  heat  at  the  region  of  thejstomachy  with 
anxiety,  diminished  temperature  of  the  extremities*  and  laborious 
respiration,  the  internal  visceral  disease  may  be  considered  as  being 
fiir  advanced,  and  collapse  of  the  powers  of  life  near  at  hand^ 

When  the  tongue  is  white  or  coated,  with  the  papillae  erect  or 
exeited,  and  the  edges  red  and  fiery,  we  may  consider  that  great 
vascular  excitement  is  going  forward  in  some  internal  organ,  or 
in  aome  parenchyoiatous  structure,  although  no  other  symptom^ 
not  evtti  the  state  of  ihe  pulse,  should  indicate  it,  and  that  vascular 
depkriioiis  are  required.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  deep* 
yellow  coating,  coDgestions  of  bile  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder 
are  evinced ;  and  if  this  appearance  pass  rapidly  into  an  excited, 
dry,  and  brownish  state,  the  supervention  of  inflammatory  action  in 
the  substance  of  the  viscus,  with  increase  of  the  febrile  action,  and 
diminiahed  nervous  energy,  is  thereby  indicated.  A  dark  or  brick- 
coloured  redness  of  the  tongue,  with  a  glossy  surface,  partially 
covered  with  a  half*detaehed  coating,  and  a  dark,  scanty,  and  taia- 
cious  mncQB  in  the  mouth,  show  considerable  danger,  and  a  tendency 
to  symptoms  of  a  malignant  or  adynamic  kind. 

A  leaden,  sodden,  parboiled,  flaccid,  smooth,  enlaiged,  tremulous 
Or  dhnintshedl  size  of  the  tongue,  are  aU  unfavourable  symptoms  in 
fever.  If  it  become,  in  the  progiess  of  disease,  thickly  cova:ed 
wilh  a  black,  foliginous  coating,  or  exhibit,  in  addition,  deep  fis- 
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sures  or  rents,  the  apex  and  sides  being  of  a  brownish  or  dark 
colour,  an  adynamic  state  of  system  may  be  considered  as  fully 
formed,  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  being  in 
a  state  readily  convertible  into  sphacelation.  The  disease  should  be 
viewed  as  being  in  a  still  more  malignant  state,  and  dissolution  ap- 
proaching, if  the.  gums  readily  bleed  when  touched,  if  they  and  the 
teeth  are  covered  with  a  black,  viscid  mucus,  if  the  former  discharge 
an  ichorous  or  bloody  sanies,  or  if  an  ichorous  fluid  escape  from 
the  nostrils  or  posterior  fauces.  An  inky  state  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  sometimes  ushers  in  the  foregoing  symptoms,  and  indicates 
the  commencement  of  the  malignant  form  of  disease. 

Thirst  is  always  great  in  intertropical  fevers ;  sometimes  it  is  inga« 
tiable.  This  symptom  is  not  of  itself  indicative  of  great  danger. 
The  absence  of  thirst,  especially  when  the  tongue  and  fauces  are 
dry,  rough,  and  parched,  is  always  an  unfavourable  sign.  A  con- 
stant desire  for  drink,  yet  the  patient  drinking  little  when  it  is  Air- 
nished  to  him,  is  also  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  accompany  nearly  all  intertropical  fevers. 
In  some  cases,  nausea,  especially  when  long  continued,  is  a  more 
un&vourable  sign  than  full  and  free  vomiting.  The  discharge  of 
large  quantities  of  yellow  bile  is  very  frequent,  especially  in  the 
bilious  and  inflammatory  forms  of  fever ;  but,  although  indicating 
great  violence  of  disease,  it  does  not  portend  of  itself  an  unfavour- 
able termination.  When,  however,  the  discharge  from  the  stomach 
is  very  ropy,  flaky,  and  viscid,  when  its  colour  is  various,  as  green, 
yellow,  and  dark  green,  a  dangerous  form  of  fever  may  be  dreaded ; 
and  the  supervention  of  black,  or  coffee-ground,  or  dark  grumous 
vomitings  is  to  be  feared.  In  some  cases  of  the  worst  forms  of 
fevers,  especially  during  their  advanced  stages,  the  quantity  of 
matters  thrown  ofi^  the  stomach  is  extremely  great,  and  far  exceeding 
the  bulk  of  the  fluids  received  into  the  organ. 

Singultus  often  accompanies  the  irritable  and  diseased  state  of 
stomach  characterising  certain  forms  of  intertropical  fevers.  It 
always  indicates  a  severe  and  dangerous  disease,  with  considerable 
local  determination  either  to  the  stomach  or  liver,  or  to  both; 
When  it  supervenes  late  in  the  disease,  and  has  been  preceded  by 
pains,  burning  sensation,  and  a  feeling  of  caustic  heat  in  the  epi- 
gastrium,  or  distension,  oppression,  and  tumefaction  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  &c.  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  indicating  the  approach 
of  death,  especially  if  it  be  obscure  or  suppressed,  and  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  tension  at  the  praecordia. 

The  state  of  the  abdomeuy  upon  examination,  furnishes  many 
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usefiil  indications  as  to  the  nature  and  complications  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  the  probable  issue  of  their  different  forms.  Upon  an 
attentive  examination  of  this  part  of  the  trunk  we  have  mainly  to 
depend,  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
and  bowels, — the  viscera  which  generally  suffer  the  most  severely, 
first  in  their  functions  and  subsequently  in  their  structure,  during 
the  progress  of  the  various  types  and  forms  of  fevers  incidental  to 
warm  climates. 

Great  sense  of  tension,  oppression,  or  pain  in  the  hypochondriac 
regions,  indicates  local  determination  to  the  liver,  or  spasmodic 
stricture  on  the  biliary  ducts,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  dan* 
ger,  which  may  be  considered  as  being  heightened,  if  tenderness  on 
pressure,  a  harsh,  caustic  sense  of  heat  or  of  burning,  with  a  dry 
parched  skin,  great  thirst,  dark  coated  tongue,  and  sickness,  be 
present  in  addition  to  those.  Similar  sensations  and  symptoms 
perceived  in  the  epigastric  region,  particularly  if  accompanied  with 
tumefaction  in  this  situation  or  in  the  hypochondria,  also  indicate 
very  considerable  danger,  especially  when  observed  in  the  adynamic 
or  malignant  kinds  of  fever,  or  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  in- 
flammatory or  bilious  forms. 

A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  when  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  tension,  intolerance  of  pressure,  sense  of  burn- 
ing, great  increase  of  heat,  a  harsh,  dry,  and  dusky  appearance  of 
the  skin,  and  watery,  foul  state  of  the  alvine  discharges,  with  a 
brown  or  dark-coloured  tongue,  is  to  be  considered  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms  which  come  before  us. 

Fulness,  tension,  and  soreness  in  the  abdomen,  especially  about 
ihe  umbilicus,  with  morbid  mucous  stools,  and  an  irregular  and 
irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  indicate  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  small  intestines,  generally  effecting  the  internal  tunics,  and  in- 
creased danger.  If  these  symptoms  be  accompanied  with  a  harsh 
dryness  and  increased  heat  of  skin  over  the  abdomen,  and  with 
vomiting,  and  if  they  supervene  in  the  progress  of  fever,  when  the 
vital  resistance  of  the  frame  is  diminished,  the  danger  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  being  imminent.  Similar  symptoms  experienced  at  the 
epigastric  region  and  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  with  a  dysenteric 
state  of  the  alvine  discharges,  scanty  urine,  and  mental  despond- 
ency, are  also  to  be  viewed  as  evincing  great  danger. , 

With  respect  to  the  eixicuatians.  from  the  howeU^  much  may 
be  said.  They  furnish  many  of  the  most  important  signs  by  which 
the  practitioner  can  be  guided,  either  as  to  his  prognosis  or  to  his 
practice.    They  should  be  carefully  examined  on  all  occasions.    In 
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the  mild  and  less  dangerous  fbnns  of  levers,  the  bowel*  are 
nadily  acted  upon  bj  piugatiTeSy  and  the  eyacuations  are  genera&y 
feculent,  although  vaiying  in  oolour  and  consistence,  according  to 
the  abundant  flow  of  bile^  and  the  nature  of  the  purgatives  employed^ 
When  the  diK^haige  from  the  bowels  gives  rdief  from  pain  or  un« 
easiness,  and  reduces  fulness  in  the  abdominal  r^ons,  a  favourablo 
form  of  fever  maj  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  most 
active  purgatives  are  required  to  procure  an  evacuation,  the  stoob 
b«ng  watery,  scanty,  and  offensive,  or  otherwise  morbid,  and 
voided  with  a  sense  of  confinement  and  stricture,  the  abdomea 
being  full,  tense,  hot,  and  uneasy,  a  severe  form  of  disease  may  be 
looked  for*  attended>^  with  much  danger.  In  many  of  such  cases, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  signs  of  vascular  dctcgreinatioo  to 
the  internal  organs,  or  great  vaseular  excitement  of  the  systcoa 
generally,  local  or  general  depletion  is  indicated.  When  copious 
feculent  discharges  follow  the  above  state,  then  »  fitvouiable  crans 
may  be  expected. 

Frequent,  scanty,  bilious  evacuations,  presenting  evcsy  variety 
of  colour,  from  a  light  green  to  a  greenish  hlatkf  or  frons  yeUow  to 
a  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  watery,  at  other  times  mucous  and 
streaked  with  blood,  occasionally  feculent  and  extrem^y  offensive, 
accompany  the  worst  forms  of  bilious  feven,  and  indicate  nitiefa 
danger,  especially  if  they  assume  a  pitchy  iq>peaianoe.  When 
the  stools  present  a  smooth,  dark^browa,  or  blackish  appeatancSy 
like  to  molasses^  the  case  is  generally  extremely  un&voumble.  A 
similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  evacuations  that  betiay  an 
intimate  admixture  of  bloody  or  bloody  sanies^  or  a  pulrulent 
mucus^  witii  die  other  mMen  of  which  they  consist.  These 
appearances  generally  indicate  very  serious  otganic  changes  m  the 
lAueOUs  snrftice  of  the  small  and  large  intestiQea^  and  often  also  of 
the  liven 

The  state  ol  t^e  urime  varies  much  in  the  f^ers  of  vnom 
te&iates.  This  secretion  generally  is  more  or  less  changed  from  the 
healthy  state.  It  is  aiways  more  scanty  then  it  is  in  healths  When 
the  premonitory  signs  of  fever  first  make  their  appeafance,  it  is 
often  pale  and  copious  f  but  as  naotion  becomes  Mly  formed^  it  is 
more  and  more  scaxnty,  higher  coloured,  or  more  sod.  In  propor* 
tion  as  it  is  diminished  In  quaatity  and  h^het  coloured,  the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  being  severe.  In  the  most  dangerous  forms 
of  eontinued  or  remittent  fever,  particularly  those  which  ate  cha^ 
racterised  by  S3rmptom8  of  increased  action  of  i^  morbid  kind,  and 
which  soon  assume  the  malignant  or  adynamic  states^  the  usioe  is 
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exii^mtiiy  sa&My,  and  the  secnetion  of  it  nearly  8mpf<^d6d.  If,  in 
addition  to  being  scanty,  it  presents  a  muddy,  6t  gt^eniah-btoiwni 
or  greenish'black  appearance,  great  danger  may  be  apprehended. 
A  greenish  or  gieenlBh-broWn  hue  of  the  lintie  is  often  remarked 
fn  the  severe  forms  of  bilious  fevers,  sometimes  with  a  muddy  state^ 
and  occasionally  ifvith  dariier-eolouTed  clouds  floating  in  it.  Wh^ti 
Utts  kind  of  urine  becomes  paler,  deposits  a  sediment,  espeeiaBy  il* 
it  assume  a  brick  colour,  and  becomes  more  abundant,  a  favour-^ 
able  change  is  about  taking  place.  If  this  secretion  becomoB  morsr 
copious  and  more  natural,  with  a  due  deposit,  the  sUbeidelice  of  the 
febrile  excitement  has  commenced* 

A  setse  bfiMaHety  at  the  epigastritim  and  praecordia^  with  im- 
patience of  pressure  in  these  situations,  generally  aOeoiaapahies  the 
worst fiMMs  of  fever;  atid  when  attended  with  gr«at  restlessness 
atid  oiMAge  of  place,  or  of  one  posture  to  anoHlter,  should  be  looked 
Upon  as  a  most  unfaydurable  symptom.  It  is  oHen  attendant  ttpon^ 
or  tisbers  in,  the  dark,  grumous  vomiting  which  aceompatties  the 
ifiost  tirtdlignant  or  dllkyrga^sitfg  fbrms  of  fever  occurring  in  warm 
climates. 

Hie  »en$^bm^  tstA  MeUabiUty  of  the  firame  vary  much  in  dif- 
lisrent  foitas  and  types  of  feVer,  and  even  in  dififerebt  stages  of  the 
tame  fbrm  of  disease.  During  tiie  stage  of  excitement  or  reactioQ, 
wheii  it  is  moderate  in  degree,  and  not  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
ergaiiising  tendency  in  any  particular  orgaO)  the  sensibility  is  often 
increased,  atid  Ihe  ex^tability  of  the  System  augmented ;  but  at  tlie 
same  time  both  are  equally  diffused.  When  the  disease  e«BtEmeS| 
from  the  beghming  c^  ht  itcf  advanced  stages,  marked  depression  of 
ti^  powers  of  life,  with  symptoms  of  a  mtiignant  or  diBOrganisitlg 
tendidlK^^  the  exdtablMty  of  the  frame  is  evidently  diminished^ 
e^thei*  by  the  causes  of  the  disease,  or  by  previously  increased 
action,  or  by  both ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  often  at  the  same  time 
Ho^^ftiaily  difiUsed,  or  concentrated  in  those  viscera  which  are  most 
remarkably  diseased. 

Wh^'  tibte  extremities  and  surfiice  of  the  body  are  cold  or  clammy ; 
tbe  skin  thiok^  dry,  and  loose,  the  countenance  sallow  and  col- 
lapsed^ with  a  caustic  heat  at  the  ^igastriuin,  &c. — we  may 
gf^endly  consider  that  the  excitability  of  the  system  is  unequally 
difftised,  atid  diaunished  in  some  organs  and  structures,  and 
l^erhaps  asgmiented  in  others,  more  particularly  if  there  be  present^ 
m  addition  to  tiiOBe  signs,  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach 
aiid  bowels,  and  disohaiges  of  dariucoloiU'ed  or  o^^erwise  morbid 
mMtars. 
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In  many  of  those  forms  of  fever  which  are  characterised  by 
active  determination  of  the  circulating  ^uid  to  the  brain,  followed 
by  stupor,  black  tongue,  low  delirium,  or  coma,  &c.,  the  excita« 
bility  of  the  frame  generally  seems  to  be  suppressed  by  the  cerebral 
congestion,  as  well  as  unequally  diffused  throughout  the  body.  In 
all  such  cases  the  prognosis  should  be  unfavourable.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  sensibility  and  excitability  seem  neither  to  be  sup- 
pressed  nor  diminished,  nor  unequally  diffused,  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system,  still  retaining  their  suscepti-. 
bility  to  external  and  internal  impressions,  a  favourable  issue  of  the 
disease  may  be  anticipated. 

Morbidly  increased  sensibility  and  excitability,  especially  when 
carried  to  an  unusual  height,  giving  rise  to  violent  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions, or  increased  activity  of  all  the  senses,  are  symptoms  of  a 
severe  disease,  and  indicate  a  tendency  to  exhaustion  or  collapse, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  displayed.  This  is  often 
shown  in  those  forms  of  continued  fevers  which  are  prevalent  during 
the  hot  season,  and  which  are  generally  characterised  by  great  de* 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  more  or 
less  disturbed  in  all  fevers,  especially  in  those  of  the  inflammatory 
and  bilious  forms.  In  very  many  of  the  inflammatory  continued 
fevers  which  take  take  place  during  the  hot  season,  and  which  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  fa- 
tigue, exposure  to  the  sun,  and  intoxication,  the  encephalic  cha- 
racter is  extremely  conspicuqus  from  the  first  development  of  febrile 
action  to  the  close  of  the  disease ;  and,  upon  the  examination  of 
the  fatal  cases,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  generally  betray  the 
consequences  of  increased  vascular  action;  such  as  injection  of 
the  vessels  of  the  membranes  ;  effusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles, 
or  between  the  cerebral  envelops ;  red  points  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  with  softening  or  hardening  of  its  structure  in  many 
cases. 

During  the  course  of  fever,  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
senses  require  close  examination ;  and  as  intimately  related  to  them, 
the  states  of  sleeping  and  waking  also  are  deserving  of  notice.  K 
the  sleep,  be  sound  and  refreshing,  undisturbed  by  frightful  dreams 
or  sudden  startings,  a  favourable  issue  is  indicated ;  but  in  propor-. 
tion  as  the  sleep  deviates  from  this  state,  is  severity  of  disease  and 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  An  agitated,  unfreshing  sleep  indicates 
increased  vascular  action  of  the  brain ;  and  this  is  still  more  to  be 
dreaded  if  there  be  continued  watching.    Want  of  sleep  frequently 
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precedes  delirium  in  some  one  of  its  forms.  Stupor,  and  a  great 
desire  of  sleep  without  obtaining  it,  indicates  great  danger,  espe* 
ciallj  when  it  occurs  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  fever. 

Violent  and  furious  delirium,  with  great  excitement  of  the  circu- 
lation, irritable  state  of  the  pulse,  crimson-coloured  and  injected 
countenance,  prominent  eyes,  and  rending  headach,  often  accompany 
the  worst  forms  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  indicate  a  state  of  vas- 
cular excitement,  which  will  soon  be  productive  of  collapse  of  a 
most  formidable  nature,  even  if  the  brain  or  its  membranes  escape 
immediate  and  irremediable  mischief.  If  the  delirium  be  accom- 
panied with  convulsions,  startings  of  the  tendons,  epileptic  fits,  mus- 
cular agitations,  and  tremors,  the  danger  is  great,  and  often  near  at 
hand.  It  is  not  less  certain,  although  somewhat  delayed,  if  followed 
by  profound  coma,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  and  involuntary 
dischai^es,  &c.  A  mild  delirium  is  not  unfavourable,  when 
unattended  by  signs  of  malignancy  or  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
life ;  and  if  it  follow  a  state  of  stupor,  it  is  often  indicative  of  re- 
covery. Very  lively  and  extremely  low  or  depressed  delirium,  all 
bespeak  danger,'  but  the  latter  especially.  When  the  delirious 
patient  expresses  himself  to  be  dying,  he  is  generally  right,  even 
although  there  may  not  be  many  signs  of  danger  evident.  Indiffer- 
ence to  death,  with  an  apparent  desire  for  it,  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  resorting  to  the  means  of  recovery,  or  a  firm  persuasion 
of  his  being  perfectly  well,  are  generally  unfavourable  signs. 

A  calm,  serene,  and  animated  eye^  in  the  early  stages,  usually  in- 
dicates a  favourable  form  of  fever ;  and  this  state  of  the  organ,  in 
the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  shows  approaching  recovery. 
An  agitated,  wild,  painful,  confused,  muddy,  prominent,  and  tui^id 
state  of  the  eye  is  unfavourable,  indicating  a  severe  form  of  fever 
when  present  at  its  commencement,  and  great  danger  when  observed 
in  the  advanced  stages,  especially  if  the  white  of  the  eye  become  of 
of  a  dusky  yellow.  Intolerance  of  light  indicates  great  excitement 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  rolling  of  the  eyes,  with  a  wild, 
unfixed  stare,  often  precedes  severe  paroxysms  of  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, and  coma.  A  dull,  sluggish  state  of  the  eye,  want  of 
animation,  and  sinking  into  the  socket,  a  dark  hue  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, with  a  sad  expression,  are  all  unfavourable  signs.  A  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  eye,  with  agitation  and  prominency,  is  a  symptom 
of  dangerous  congestion  of  the  liver  and  lungs,  and,  if  succeeded 
by 'a  dirty-yellow  hue,  indicctes  approaching  dissolution. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OK   THB   TBBATMBNT    OF    FBVBB,    AS     IT   OCCURS   AMONG    BUROPBAITS 
«B8P)BNT   IN   WARM    CLIMAT«S«    FARTICUX^ARLT   IN   INDIA. 

AirTHOiroH  the  different  types  and  forms  of  fever  described  in  the 
preceding  sections,  with  their  complications  or  local  aflbctioas, 
comprehend  the  most  marked  varieties,  yet  there  are  numerous 
modifioations  of  those  forms,  the  one  passing  insensibly  into  the 
other,  all  requiring  some  variation  in  their  treatment,  according  to 
the  different  shades  which  they  present.  To  point  out  the  treatment 
appropriate  to  such  subordinate  conditions  of  disease  would  be  im* 
possible,  owing  to  their  extreme  diversity ;  but  the  practitioner,  if 
he  possess  clear  views  as  to  the  management  of  those  Ibrms  of 
fever  which  have  been  particulansed»  and  of  the  complications 
which  they  present,  will  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  as 
peculiarity  of  circumstances  may  have  rendered  somewhat  different 
from  those  more  familiar  to  him.  When  be  detects  differences  or 
modifications,  he  will  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  their  canaes; 
and  if  ihey  be  reflenrible  to  external  agencies,  he  will  be  induced  to 
remove  their  operation  from  the  patient,  or  to  counteract  diem  when 
removal  is  impossible. 

In  the  treatment  of  intertropical  fevers,  as  occurring  amongst 
Europeans,  we  should  employ  such  remedies  as  are  the  best  oakni^ 
lattd  to  remove  the  morbid  actions  going  on  in  the  system,  without 
trusting  to  the  supervention  of  a  spontaneous  crisis.  It  is  true 
that  crises  frequently  supervene  in  the  milder  forms  of  levers,  espe« 
eiaUy  when  left  cluefly  to  nature ;  and  that  the  employment  of  very 
active  or  decided  methods  of  cure  often  interferes  with  them,  and 
prevents  their  supervention,  inasmuch  as  such  methods  are  often 
subversive  of  that  state  of  system  which  leads  to  critical  discharges* 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  fever  in  the  European  consti*. 
tution  in  warm  countries,  it  would  be  generally  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal,  to  wait  the  supervention  of  a  spontaneous  crisis ;  f<Mr, 
long  ere  it  could  be  brought  about,  some  vital  organ  would  receive 
*rievable  iniury,  or  the  energies  of  the  frame  might  be  entirely 
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fubrertecL  Without  waiting,  therefore^  for  th^  itppearan^ie  of  such 
changes,  and  not  attending  further  to  them,  when  they  do  occur, 
than  in  promoting  their  full  operation  and  influence,  and  in  adopt- 
ing the  indication  to  which  they  may  point,  we  should  observe  the 
maxim  inculcated  by  Sydenham,  to  moderate  excessive  action  m 
toon  aa  it  supervenes,  and  to  restore  action  when  it  is  diminished 
much  below  the  healthy  standard* 

The  observations  I  am  about  to  offer  on  the  treatment  of  inter- 
tropical fevers,  as  they  occur  in  European  constitutions,  will  first 
have  reference  to  their  different  types,  forms,  and  complications ; 
and  next  to  the  modes  of  employing  the  principal  remedies  in  this 
class  of  psoases. 

&9CT.  I.— On  the  Treatment  of  the  different  Forms  of  Inter^ 
mittent  Fever ^  Simple  tmd  ComplietUed. 

The  treatment  of  intermittents  has  reference  to  two  particular 
states  or  periods  of  the  disease,  namely,  during  the  paroxysm  and 
the  intforal.  If  the  ajnooiptoms  of  the  cold  stage  of  the  paroxysm  of 
intermittent  be  BB\^te^  they  should  be  moderated,  lest  the  internal 
organs  and  the  powers  of  life  be  injured  by  its  long  continuance^ 
and  by  intemal  congestions,  especially  in  the  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
and  lungs,  which  frequently  supervene  during  a  severe  cold  stage 
of  the  paroxysm.  Amongst  the  best  means  adapted  to  the  modera- 
tion of  the  cold  stage,  axe  the  hot  or  vapour-bath,  followed  by  fric- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  extremities,  the  internal 
administration  of  warm  stimulants,  as  camphor,  ammonia,  ether, 
warm  wine,  or  warm  brandy  and  water,  and  other  remedies  of  the 
samfi  class. 

These  meaps  generally  bring  about  reaction,  or  the  hot  stagCt 
which  usually  terminates  in  a  spontaneous  crisis,  gepersUy  in  a 
copious  perspiration^  unless  some  local  affection  supervene  ^n  the 
course  of  the  paroxysm  and  prevent  its  full  development.  When 
the  vascular  action  in  the  hot  stage  \a  excessive*  particularly  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  great  determination  to  the  head»  with  deliriumi 
<Nr  to  the  liver  or  spleen,  with  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  ii^ 
these  viscera,  we  should  resort  to  those  remedies  which  are  the 
best  calculated  to  reduce  it.  Amongst  these,  the  employment  of 
g^^ral  or  local  blood-lettings  is  often  serviceable,  e^>ecially  in  the 
plethoric,  in  those  lately  arrived  in  the  climate,  and  the  highly  fed* 
When  general  depletion  seems  to  be  too  active  a  measure  for  the 
patient's  strength,  local  depletions  should  be  employed^  fwd  ar^ 
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always  of  great  service.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  guard  im- 
portant viscera  from  danger,  and  prevent  the  supervention  of  those 
internal  congestions,  obstructions,  and  inflammations,  with  which 
agues  are  so  frequently  complicated  in  the  European  constitution, 
when  this  means  and  free  purgation  are  neglected  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  topmoderate  depletion,  when  vascular  action  runs  high, 
and  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  cold  affusion,  and  the  internal  use  of 
cooling  diaphoretics,  as  the  nitrate  of  potash,  acetate  of  ammonia, 
camphor  julep,  antimonials,  &c.  are  always  beneficial,  and  generally 
promote  the  speedy  supervention  of  the  sweating  stage.  When  we 
find  that  the  previous  paroxysm  of  the  fever  has  been  characterised 
by  a  very  long  hot  stage,  with  symptoms  of  determination  to  the 
head,  or  to  any  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera,  the  sweating 
stage  being  imperfect,  and  the  patient  complaining  of  uneasiness  in 
the  seat  of  any  important  viscera,  general  or  local  depletions,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  usually  requisite. 

Having  conducted,  by  the  above  means,  the  paroxysm  to  a  safe 
conclusion,  our  treatment  should  be  strenuously  directed  to  its  pre- 
vention. If  the  fit  is  mild,  and  not  accompanied  with  any  local 
determinations,  very  little  interference  on  our  part  during  its  con- 
tinuance is  necessary.  But  our  endeavours  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  paroxysm  of  a  mild  nature  should  be  equally  strenuous  with 
those  resorted  to  in  order  to  arrest  the  more  severe  disease ;  for 
although  the  previous  fit  has  been  slight,  a  severer  one  may  follow; 
and  we  know  not  the  extent  of  evil  which  may  be  produced  in  an 
important  internal  organ  during  even  a  comparatively  slight  pa- 
roxysm. Moreover,  frequently  repeated  paroxysms  of  a  slight 
nature  lay  the  basis  of  organic  lesion,  and  lead  to  disease  which 
may  ultimately  terminate  the  life  of  its  subject. 

After  the  paroxysm,  and  especially  if  the  patient  has  been  recently 
affected  by  the  disease,  an  emetic  should  be  administered,  and  its 
operation  encouraged  by  the  free  use  of  diluents.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  the  use  of  emetics  upon  the  invasion  of  febrile  dis- 
eases, have  been  proved  on  numberless  occasions.  But,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  full  effects,  without  the  risk  of  inducing  or  developing 
inflammatory  action,  they  should  be  administered  when  there  are 
no  urgent  symptoms  of  active  determination  to  the  brain  present,  nor 
any  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  spleen*  If  given 
sufficiently  early  in  fevers,  whether  in ter mitten ts,  remittents,  or  the 
continued  type,  when  these  conditions  of  the  organs  which  contra- 
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ifidicafe  the  exhibition  of  emetics  have  not  yet  supervened,  and, 
when  followed  by  an  appropriate  method  of  cure,  they  are  prevented 
from  appearing  by  employing  them. 

'  After  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  should  be  exhibited,  and,  about  three  or 
four  hours  afterwards,  followed  by  a  purging  draught.  If  these  act 
not  sufficiently  upon  the  bowels  in  a  few  hours,  their  operation 
should  be  assisted  by  the  administration  of  a  cathartic  enema.  Hav* 
ing  thus  promoted  the  discharge  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  ac- 
cumulations, and  removed  local  congestions  by  blood-letting,  we 
may  resort  to  the  exhibition  of  bark,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accession 
of  the  paroxysm.  Unless  purgatives  have  been  employed  previously 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  bark,  so  as  effectually  to  carry  off  morbid 
accumulations,  and  unless  local  determinations  of  blood  and  con- 
gestions are  removed  by  general  or  local  depletions,  we  shall  resort 
to  this  most  valuable  medicine  to  little  purpose ;  for  it  will  either 
not  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  or  it  will  fail  of  producing  its  febri- 
fuge effects  if  retained,  and  occasion  obstruction  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen« 

When  the  stomach  nauseates  or  rejects  the  bark,  I  have  often 
found  that  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  shortly 
before  its  exhibition,  has  caused  it  to  be  retained.  This  difficulty 
itf  now  happily  got  rid  of,  since  the  introduction  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  into  practice,  which  possesses  the  efficacy  of  the  bark, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  less  o^nsive  to  the 
stomach,  and  admits  of  every  mode  of  administration  in  a  small  bulk, 
or  in  whatever  form  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The 
b^st  mode  of  exhibiting  the  bark  in  substance,  is  to  give  it  in  large 
doses,  combined  with  ammonia,  camphor,  or  ginger,  some  time 
before  the  expected  accession  of  the  paroxysm. 

Whilst  the  bark  is  being  exhibited,  particular  care  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  biliary  and  alvine  functions :  full  doses 
of  calomel  ought  to  be  prescribed  from  lime  to  time,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  followed  by  active  purgatives  and 
enemata.  If  a  free  state  of  the  alvine  Unctions  is  not  preserved 
during  the  employment  of  the  bark,  and  all  morbid  secretions  and 
faecal  matters  removed  before  its  exhibition,  the  danger  of  inducing 
obstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  deter- 
mination to  the  head,  is  extremely  great. 

When  intermittents,  of  whatever  type,  are  treated  in  this  manner 
at  their  commencement,  they  generally  yield  in  a  short  time;  but 
ii-  they  have  been  of  considerable  duration  when  the  treatment 
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commenced,  the  difficulty  oi  Tonoviiig  them  is  often  great.    In 
such  cases,  congestion  or  obstruction  of  some,  of  the  abdinninal; 
viscera  has  probably  taken  place,  tending  to  perpetuate  Hie  disease,. 
fOid  to  render  ih^  ejdiibition  of  bark,  or  any  of  its  substitutes,  much 
less  beneficial  tht^i  it  woyld  otherwise  be.    Here  we  must  not  only 
commence  the  treatment  with  Iqcal  depletions  and  the  exhibition, 
of  purgatives,  consistingvchiejSy  of  csjpmel  and  the  other  medteines 
of  this  class  already  particularised,  but  we  must  continue  to  esdiibit 
purgatives  or  laxatives  daily  until  the  secretions  and  evacuations . 
assume  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  tongue  begins  to  cleaxi^  Wh^  -. 
these  effects  are  produced,  the  bark  may  be  exhibited ;  but  they 
ought,  more  especially  at  the  comme^ement  of  its  administratipiiy 
to  be  either  combined  or  altecna^  with  active  purgatiyes» , 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  practice  tha^  diseases  of, 
the  liver  and  spleen  so  fiequen^y  supervene  in  the  course  of  agues. 
First,  congestion  takes  place,  and  it  is  followed  by  impeded  secirer 
tion  and  morbid  depositions  in  the  substance  of  the  viscera^  These 
often  lead  to  inflammatory  action,  especially  if  bark  or  arsenic  have, 
been  administered  freely  during  the  states  of  congestion  and  obstnic- 
tion.    When  the  patient  also  is  subjected  to  the  continued  infliiepce 
of  malaria  during  the  treatment,  the  pl^stinacy  of  th^  malady,  aij^. 
the  con^plicatjons  which,  supervene  in  its  p|x>gFes8^  a^  in  a  gre^t  i 
measure  to  be  impjuted  to  this  circumstance..    The  removal  of  the  < 
patient  or  patients,  to  nxp^  .healthy  lo|cal|ti^s  is  her^  imperal^vely  % 
called  foe.    But  when,  this  cannot  be  dcme,  w.^  must  trust  to  the ; 
energetic  employment  of  the  reme4i^:CLlready  pai^culairis^  key- 
ing it  always  in yieiy  to  remove  all  mf^rbid  secretiofisand  faecal 
matters  daily,  to  improve  thc|  secretii^g  function^k, and  to  miil^e  a. 
powerful  tonic  impressipaupon  the  syst^ix^y  by  peans  ofjthe  sulphatj9  > 
of  quinine  or  bark  given  in  as  largQ  dos^  as  thfi(  stomi^ch.  will  bear, 
combined  with  those  medicines  which  T^u»,th(^  bestiCali^ulated.to 
heighten  its  febrifuge  effects,. and  prevent  it  fi*omt,offe^;\^g  the^di-  . 
gestive  oigans.  Amongst  these,. the. different  pr^pa^atM^N^s  pt.^mv»P'*  > 
nia,  aether,  camphor,  opium,. ginger, .p€|ppery.cinBa^o%',ai|d« lather 
arpmatics,  are  the  most  benefic^L 

The  bowels  of  the. patient  oi^ht  always  to  be  acted  upon  so  «s  to 
procure  three  or  four  evacuations  d^py,  .and  the  purgatives  by  which 
these  are  procured  should  be  calculated- to  prcHnote  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  secretions.  Calomel  in  full  doses  at  bed-time,  either 
alone,  or  with  antimqny  or  opium,  and  the  purging  powder,  or 
bitter,  aperient  mp^ture,  with  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  m^g* 
nesia^  given,, efirly  in  the : morning,  are  ampngst  th^  best.  medic^neS: . 
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we  can  employ.  When  the  spleen  is  much  enlai*ged,  and  while  the, 
patient  is  subjected  to  the  enervating  influence  of  malaria,  calomel 
must  then  be  given  with  greater  caution,  and  its  effects  carefully 
watched.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  purgatives  selected  should 
always  be  prescribed  in  combination  with  a  tonic;  and  here  I  have, 
found  the  decoction  of  cinchona  wjith  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
tinctures  of  jalap  and  senna  extremely  beneficial.  The  sulphate  of 
quinine  may  also  be  given  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  similar 
cases,  with  equal  advantage.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  energetic  employ- 
ment of  tonics  and  purgatives  combined,  that  we  can  expect  to 
remove  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  whether  occurring  in  remittents 
or  intermittents. 

I 

When  the  liver  becomes  enlaiged,  and  more  particularly  if  it  seem 
to  be  also  tender  or  painful  upon  a  cautious  examination  of  the  ab* 
domen  of  the  patient,  leeches  ought  first  to  be  applied,  followed  by 
poultices,  a  blister,  or  a  plaster  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
empl.  ammon.  cum  hydrarg.  and  the  empl.  picis  comp. ;  calomel 
in  full  doses  ought  to  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  a  free  action  kept 
up  in  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  deobstruent  purgatives,  as 
already  pointed  out.  In  enlargements  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  of 
the  spleen,  advantage  will  often  accrue  frOm  the  inseirtion  of  ah  issue 
somewhat  below  the  seat  of  tumefaction  or  of  pain. 

In  many  cslses  of  the  complicated  or  infeguliar  forms  of  ague, 
especially  where  the  patient  has  been  ill  fdr  somfe  days  before  he 
has  submitted  to  trcfatment,  the  intermissions  are  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  un^ashielss  and  sense  6f  langubi'Vwith  a  foul, 
leaded  tongue,  want  of  appetite,  and  deficient  energy  'of  the  whole 
frame.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  abdomen  and  hypochotidria  are 
often  full  or  tumefied,  and  even  tendet  upon  examination.  Here 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  purgatives, 
commencing  with  large  doses  of  calomel,  and  of  repeating  them  ' 
daily,  until  the  fulness,  sense  of  Ibad,  and  foulness  of  the  tongue, 
ai^  removed.  But  in  many  of  thoi^e  (;as^s.  We  should  nbt  defer  the 
exhibition  of  bark  imtil  the  tongue  is  clean,  or  the  evacuations  as- 
sume a  healthy  appearance.  If  we  do  defer  it  until  these  ends  are 
attained,  the  patient  may  sink  under  the  operation  of  the  purgatives. 
The  condition  of  the  tongtie  must'be  carefully  watched,  for  although 
moist,  it  may  yet  be  loaded;  in  this  state,  arid  with  an  improved  ' 
condition  of  th6  alvine  evacuations,  much  good  will  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  bark,  particularly  when  associated  with  proper  ' 
purgatives. 

In  all  cased  of  protracted  ague,  of  ague  supervening  to  retlait- 
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tents,  or  the  continued  type  of  fever,  and  of  the  irregular  or  dupli- 
cated types  of  the  disease,  we  should  be  assured  that  either  the 
liver  or  spleen,  or  both,  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  disease.  Here  the 
abdomen  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  the  evacuations  should  be 
daily  examined,  and  the  treatment  directed  according  to  the  infer- 
ences we  may  draw  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  case.  If  the  liver  be  affected,  or  the  spleen,  or  the  functions 
of  the  bowels,  or  the  stomach,  we  must  put  in  practice  the  means 
of  cure  already  recommended  when  the  diseases  of  these  viscera 
respectively  were  under  consideration.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
endeavour  to  remove  the  complication,  or  the  visceral  disorder,  we 
should  remember  that  we  have  also  to  cure  the  disease  which  in- 
duced it — ^to  arrest  the  ague.  Therefore,  the  exhibition  of  the  bark, 
either  at  the  same  time,  or  alternately  with  the  other  remedies  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand,  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  be  pushed  to  such  a  length  as  its  effects,  in  respect  both  of  the 
fever  and  its  complication  may  warrant. 

Sect.  II.— 0«  the  Treatment  of  the  different  Forms  of  Remits 
tent  Fever  occurring  amongst  Europeans  in  Warm  Climates j 
particularly  in  the  East, 

The  treatment  which  has  been  recommended  in  the  foregoing 
section  is  altogether  applicable  to  the  mild  and  uncomplicated  forms 
of  remittent  fever.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
when  there  are  none  of  the  indications  already  enumerated,  to  pre- 
vent their  exhibition,  emetics  should  be  given  ;  for  if  resorted  to 
sufficiently  early,  they  are  always  of  the  most  essential  service. 
After  their  full  operation,  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  or  of  calomel 
and  opium,  may  be  prescribed,  which  should  be  followed  by  pur- 
gatives and  cathartic  enemata,  and  when  these  means  have  been  re- 
peated, so  as  to  accomplish  fully  the  ends  of  their  exhibition,— 
namely,  to  remove  all  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations,  and 
promote  a  free  and  healthy  secretion  of  the  internal  viscera,^bark 
may  be  resorted  to  in  the  remissions.  But  care  should  be  had  not 
to  give  this  medicine  during  active  determinations  to  the  head,  liver, 
lungs,  or  spleen,  until  such  complications  have  been  removed  by 
vascular  depletions,  either  general  or  local,  and  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  whatever  means  the  particular  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual cases  may  require.  When  the  prima  via  has  been  suffi- 
ciently cleansed  by  the  action  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  affection  of  any  internal  organ  to  contra-indicate 
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its  employment,  the  bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  be  given 
in  the  manner  directed  iu  the  foregoing  section. 

In  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  forms  of  remittent  fever,  our 
practice,  particularly  early  in  the  disease,  must  assume  a  more  ener- 
getic character.  If  the  patient  comes  before  us  upon  the  invasion 
of  the  disease,  and  when  there  is  no  inflammatory  determination  of 
blood  as  yet  induced  in  either  the  head,  liver,  or  stomach,  an  emetic 
is  of  great  service,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  In  these  forms 
of  remittent,  and  particularly  if  these  viscera  be  affected,  vascular 
depletion,  either  general  or  local,  or  both,  ought  to  be  instituted, 
according  to  the  degree  of  vascular  excitement  present,  the  habit 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  the  character  of  the  endemic  or  epidemic  influences  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  In  order,  however,  that  depletion  may  be 
attended  with  its  full  effects,  it  must  be  practised  early  in  the  disease. 
If  omitted  until  the  vascular  excitetnent  has  partly  exhausted  the 
powers  of  the  system,  its  beneficial  effects  cannot  be  obtained ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  derangements  induced,  and  the  state  of  the  powers 
of  life,  can  then  admit  only  of  local  depletions,  which,  however, 
ought  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  remove  such  congestions  as  may 
have  taken  place  locally  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  general  and  local  depletions,  the  exhibition  of  full 
doses  of  calomel,  followed  by  purgatives  and  laxative  enemata,  are 
requisite,  and  should  be  repeated  until  morbid  matters  are  entirely 
removed.  During  the  vascular  excitement  which  accompanies  the 
early  stages  of  the  inflammatory  forms  of  remittents,  particularly 
when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  cerebral  symptoms  strongly  marked, 
and  the  abdominal  viscera  free  from  congestions,  cold  applications 
should  be  kept  to  the  head,  and  the  cold  affusion  frequently  resorted 
to.  When  the  powers  of  the  frame  have  been  exhausted  either  by 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  by  the  influence  of  its  efficient  causes, 
or  by  the  previous  excitement,  and  when  the  abdominal  or  other 
internal  viscera  furnish  indications  of  congestion,  the  cold  affusion 
is  generally  a  hazardous  measure ;  for  the  frame  is  unable  to  bear 
the  shock  which  it  occasions,  and  the  circulation  which  is  repelled 
by  it  from  the  sur&ce  is  thrown  upon  the  diseased  organs,  so  as 
to  heighten  the  congestion  from  which  they  are  already  suffering,  and 
to  lead  more  rapidly  to  organic  lesion. 

Where,  with  the  affection  of  the  internal  viscera,  there  is  present 
much  heat  of  surface  with  a  quick,  irritable  pulse,  and  dryness  of 
skin,  more  advantage  will  be  obtained  either  from  the  tepid  bath 
or  cold  sponging  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  than  from  cold  affusion- 
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By  these  means,  the  irritation  of  augmented  beat  will  he  removed, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  skin  relaxed,  without  d^inishing  the  determi- 
nation tp  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  bodj.  In  order  to  obtain 
beneficial  effects  from  the  cold  affusion  in  remittent  fever,  a  certain 
degree  of  .integrity  of  the  vital  powers  is  requsite;  and  where  this 
remains,  with  a  hot,  dry  surface,  it  may  be  employed  with  advan^ige. 
But  when  exhaustion  or  collapse  has  supervened,  or  congestive  states 
of  disease  taken  place  in  the  internal  viscera,  we  should  never 
attempt  it. 

When  the  head  is  much  affected,  as  it  frequently  is,  during  the 
progress  of  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  forms  of  remittent  fevers^ 
leeches  will  be  employed  with  advantage  to  the  temples  and  occiput^ 
the  hair  being  removed,  and  evaporating  lotions  applied  to  the  scalp. 
Care,  however*  should  be  had,  especially  diuring  the  progress  of  the 
fever,  not  to  lower  too  far  the  nervous  eneigy  of  thefranae  by  these 
tneajis*  As  to  the  extent  to  .which  they  may  be  carried,  or  the 
duration  of  their  japplication,  the  practitioner  will  be  guided  by  the 
heat  of  the  head,  the.  force  of  the  pulse  in  the  carotid  arteries,  and 
the  expression  of  the  patie];it's  countenance. 

'  When  the  sense  of  the  heat  in  the  epigastric  region,  wiih  pain, 
tenderness,  fulness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  indicate  desease  of  the 
stomach,,  in.  tbe  inflammatory  or  bilious  forms  of  remittent  feyer, 
biir  means  of  cure  should  be  directed  in  such  a  way  as  shall  preserve 
this  viscus  from  organic  lesion.  %n  the  most  concentrated  states  of 
this  fever,  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  viscera  which  suffers  the  v^f^tx 
it  is  often  the  most  affected  of  any.  When  this  is  th^  Qa§e,  the 
qu£Mitity  of  viscid,  fi:othy,  or, ropy  ma^tter  whiph  is  ypinited  is  QjBl^n 
Extremely  gfeat.  When  t£e  disease  is  attended, with  increased  se- 
cretion of  bile,  as  it  often  is,  the  matters  brought  up  are  jgenerally 
bilious,  spmetimes  remarkably  so,  being  yellow,  green,  or  gy^nish- 
yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  dark-green  colour.  When  the  matters 
thrown  frpm  the  stomach  are  not  mixed  with  bile  reguigilatpd  firom 
the  duodenum,  they  are  then  of  a  whitish  or  colourless  appearance, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  albuminous  flakes  and  firoth.  But  the 
^repeated  vomitings  which  accompany  this  state  of  disease  generally 
induce  an  increased  discharge  of  bile,  and  regurgitation  of  it  into  the 
jstomach.  If  this  fluid  has  been  long  retamed  in  the  biliary  apparatus, 
or  secreted  in  too  great  quantity,  or  of  a  more  than  usually  acrid 
quality,  it  generally  heightens  the  state  of  disease  in  the  stomach, 
which,  as  ii^dicated  both  by  the  nature  of  the  fluids  vomited,  and 
by  the  sense  of  pain,  heat,  apd  tenderness  complained  of  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  is  evidently  inflanimatory  in  its  nature. 
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In  ottses  of  remittent  fever,  where  tlie  above  symptoms  are 
fft^fifieainent,  vascular  depletion  is  imperatively  requisite ;  but,  to  be 
l^nefieial,  it  inust  be  practised  early,  and  before  the  coats  of  the 
i^dils  hav^  been  injured.  When  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
supervenes  in  the  progress  of  intertropical  fevers,  it  runs  rapidly 
mto  oi^ahic  ehange^aiid  the  energies  of  the  system  are  very  quickly 
exhausted.  Ther^dre,  our  means  of  cure,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
taust  be  not  only  judicious  bat  promptly  employed.  When  the 
stale  of  the  {^atiettt  admits  of  it,  general  depletion  should  be  prac- 
tised j  Imt,  in  every  case  of  this  description,  the  application  of  a 
laige'iQumber  of  leeches,  followed  by  hot  poultices,  and  these  by  a 
iai^  blister,  o^^t  never  to  be  neglected.  While  these  means  are 
being  employed,  a  large  dose  'Of  caloinel  and  opium,  followed  by  a 
purgative  in  the  morning  should  be  given,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  effedis  j^roducedand  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Having,  by  these  means,  allayed  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
as  w^  as  the  inflammatory  action  affecting  it,  dir  next  object 
should  be,  to  cahy  off  acrid,  bilibus,  and  morbid  secretions  and 
faecal  accumulations.  Purgative  injections  should  ht  thrown  up, 
and  those  medicines  given  by  the  mouth  which  are  the  most  likely 
to  operate  fhtty  to  the  bowels  wkhout  offending  the  stbmiach.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  exhibition  of  these,  cooling  diaphoretics, 
consisting  of  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.  with  camphor  julep,  and  ismall 
dosefs  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  may  be  given. 

When  there  are  evident  signs  of  inflammatoiy  action  having  been 
induced  in  Ihe  liver,  vascular  diepletions,  and  the  other  means  in- 
sisi^  up6n  wheh  treating  of  &e  diseases  of  that  organ,  are  re- 
quisite^ In  cases  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  in  those  fohns  of  coxh- 
plication  with  inflammatory  action  of  the  small  and  large  intestmes 
noticed  when  the  types  and  forms  of  fever  were  under  coni^ideriation, 
local  depletions,  followed  by  the  application  of  hot  poultices  or 
fiMnentatibns,  and  then  by  blisters,  are  necessary.  In  all  the  above 
states  of  disease,  these  measures  should  be  employed  early ;  for 
Mganic  change  is  soon  prodticed  by  the  local  inflammations  super- 
vening in  the  course  of  fever,  and«  once  induced,  they  either  lead 
to  irremediable  disease,  or  destroy  the  patient.  Hencie  the  prac- 
titioner ought  to  wateh  careftilly  the  progress  of  intertropical  fevers 
from  the  first  moment  that  a  case  of  it  comes  before  him ;  and 
as  soon  as  local  determinations  or  inflammatory  action  in  vital 
organs  takes  place,  he  should  act  with  dechion,  and  leave  nothing 
to  nature. 
In  cases  where  sytnptoms  are  present  indicating  inflammatory 
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action  in  the  bowels,  tbe  exhibition  of  full  doses  of  calomd  With 
opium,  immediately  after  the  local  depletion,  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial ;  and  when  the  local  depletions  require  to  be  repeated,  the 
dose  of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  repeated  also.  Gentle  pur- 
gatives and  laxatives  may  be  next  prescribed,  and  assisted  with 
emollient  and  laxative  enemata.  If  dysenteric  symptoms  be  present^ 
the  injections  may  be  anodyne  as  well  as  emollient,  especially  after 
morbid  secretions  and  accumulationa  have  been  earned  off.  The 
use  of  cooling  diaphoretics  between  the  exhibition  of  puigatives  or 
laxatives,  is  extremely  serviceable;  and  if  soreness  and  disorder  of 
the  bowels  still  continue,  the  application  of  a  large  blister  on  the 
abdomen  is  necessary.  In  all  cases  where  the  abdomen  continues 
tumid,  the  tongue  loaded,  and  the  evacuations  morbid,  the  use  of 
puigatives  and  laxative  injections  should  be  persisted  in,  especially, 
if  the  patient  complain  at  the  same  time  of  fulness  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac and  epigastric  regions. 

Having  removed,  by  the  above  means  employed  early  in  the 
disease,  the  increased  vascular  action  characterising  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  forms  of  remittent  fever,  and 
having  thereby  arrested  the  local  inflammations  which  often  arise 
in  their  course,-— in  the  inflammatory  form,  from  the  general  ex- 
citement having  induced  increased  determination  to  a  predisposed 
organ,  and  in  the  bilious  form,  from  the  irritation-  occasioned  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  by  the  excessive  discharge  of  accumulated 
bile  of  an  acrid  nature, — debility  or  exhaustion  of  the  energies  of 
the  system  is  often  the  chief  condition  of  disease  against  which  we 
have  to  contend.  If  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  local  causes 
which  produced  the  fever,  and  enjoy  a  healthy  atmosphere,  the 
above  means  are  frequently  of  themselves  sufficient  to  cure  the 
disease,  the  frinctions  of  the  secreting  organs  generally  returning  as 
soon  as  the  morbid  excitement  of  the  system  is  restrained,  the  local 
determinations  removed,  and  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations 
discharged  from  the  body. 

But  if  the  patient  continues  to  be  subjected,  during  the  [Nrogress 
of  the  fever,  to  the  same  exhalations  and  influences  which  caused 
it,  so  favourable  an  issue  of  the  above  meana  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  previous  excitement,  as  well  as  the  continued  operation  of  the 
causes  of  the  disease  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the  patient,  neces- 
sarily are  productive  of  exhaustion,  although  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  if  the  means  of  cure  specified  above  had  not  been  resorted  to. 
Accompanied  with  this  exhaustion,  in  the  more  favourable  cases, 
will  be  observed  a  more  or  less  complete  remission  of  the  febrile 
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symptoms.  As  soon  after  the  employment  of  the  measures  insisted 
upon  as  such  a  remission  appears,  we  must  change  our  mode  of 
treatment,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fever,  and 
preserve  the  energies  of  the  frame  against  the  depressing  agents 
which  surround  it,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  previous 
excitement  At  this  period,  hark  may  he  ventured  upon  in  the 
manner  already  noticed,  and  its  effects  carefully  watched.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  tongue  continues  dry,  excited  or  rough,  and  the 
.skin  hot,  dry,  and  harsh,  the  remains  or  consequences  of  local  de- 
terminations and  inflammations  are  still  unsubdued,  and  its  ex- 
•hibition  is  contra-indicated.  Whilst,  therefore,  these  symptoms 
are  observed,  local  depletions,  tepid  or  warm  bathing,  purgatives, 
•diaphoretics,  and  external  irritants,  are  required. 

When  exhaustion  supervenes  in  the  advanced  stage  of  remittent 
Jsvers,  even  of  those  which  in  their  earlier  periods,  presented  the 
inflammatory,  bilious,  or  complicated  states  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  exhibition  of  bark  is  necessary,  especially  if  the  patient  still 
-continues  within  the  sphere  of  those  causes  whence  the  disease  pro- 
ceeded.    K  this  medicine  be  not  employed,  although  the  previous 
treatment  has  been  most  judicious,  and  the  patient  has  experienced 
.all  the  benefit  it  was  calculated  to  afford,  there  will  be  considerable 
risk  of  relapse,  or  of  the  transition  of  the  remittent  into  an  obstinate 
intermittent  form.    When  febrile  action  subsides  after  due  deple- 
tions and  evacuations  practised  early  and  judiciously,  bark  is  seldom 
hurtful;  and  if  it  fails  of  being  beneficial,  its  effects  upon  the 
tongue  and  the  pulse  will  soon  intimate  die  propriety  of  discon- 
tinuing it.  When  the  tongue  is  moist,  the  skin  soft  and  perspirable, 
and  the  pulse  neither  irritable  nor  hard,  nor  oppressed,  nor  very 
-quick,  this  remedy  may  be  exhibited  either  in  conjunction  with  pur- 
gatives or  alternately  with  them.    Full  doses  of  calomel,  or  doses 
sufiicient  to  promote  the  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  may  be  prescribed 
.occasionally  at  bed-time,  and  followed  by  a  purgative  draught  early 
in  the  morning. 

In  many  of  those  cases  wherein  the  exhibition  of  bark  seems  to 
be  a  doubtful  measure,  the  decoction  of  this  substance  may  be  used 
and  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  a  purgative  tinc- 
-ture ;  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  prescribed  either  with  this 
salt  or  with  the  sulphate  of  soda,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  operation 
on  the  bowels.  If  calomel  has  been  given  in  full  doses  early  in  the 
■disease,  and. the  bowels  well  evacuated  during  the  progress  of  the 
fever,  the  blue*pill,  either  alone  or  with  ipecacuanha,  or  with  the 
.^compound  aloes  pill,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  while  the  bark  is 
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.exMUted  in  any  of  the  above  fomM  Uiit>iigh  the  dajT.  It4e  ehie^ 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  neglected  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  in  which  depletions  uid  pufgadves  have  been  either 
.omitted  or  insuffidentlj  practised,  and  laid  aside  npon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exhibition  of  baifk,  that  this  medicine  either  fiuls 
of  producing  its  good  effects  or.  proves  detrimental,  oocasionti^ 
.OQDgeation,  obstruction,  or»secondary  inflammaticm  in  the  liver. 

In  those  forms  ,of  remittent  fever  which  present  the  adynamie  or 
malignant  states  «f  disease,  either  in  a  piimaiy  or  secondary  shape, 
4)ur  means  of  cure  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  mor- 
bid SQcretiiMis  And  ju$cumulations  £rom  iheprhna  via^  and  the  re- 
atoratioDLof  the  secreting  functicms  of  tlie  internal  viscera  and  of  the 
vital  energies  of  the  system.  In  the  more  malignant  and  conoeDf- 
trated  forms  of  fever  proceeding  from  tenestrial  exhalations,  these 
ends  are  obtained  with  greet  difficulty.  In  those  forms  of  the  dis- 
.ease  which  commence  with  great  excitement  of  the  internal  organs, 
and  a  state  of  tmnultnous  vascular  action,  concentrated  chiefly  in 
the  visceca  of  the  large  cavities,  prineipally  in  thoae  of  the  abdo- 
men, blood-Jetting,  either  general  or  local,  or  both,  shduld  be  prae- 
.tised  at  the  commencement  or  early  peiiodi  of  Ais  state^  especially 
in  penons  of  a  robust,  plethoric,  and  sangume  -conStitiKtion.  If  this 
concentrated  state  of  internal  disease  be  tot  moderated  soon  after 
its  supervention  by  means  of  depletion,  the  vital  enetgy  of  those 
.viscera  which  experience  the  morbid  action  in  the  highest  deg]«e  is 
soon  exhausted,  and  jorgsmc  change,  with  collapse  of  Hie  powers 
of  the  frame,  soon  supervenes,  with  all  tthe  phenomena  to  which  die 
teim  malignant  mafy  be  appropriately  given* 

In  cases  of  this  description,  emetics  are  beneficial  at  the  invasicm 
^f  disease  only,  and  before  the  above  state  of  concentrated  and  in- 
ternal morbid  action  has  supervened.  The  imtable  and  inflamed 
states  of  the  stmnach  and  liver  which  frequendy  mark  the  stages  of 
reaction  in  this  fonn  of  fever,  forbid  the  exhibition  of  emetics  after 
the  earliest  period  of  invasion  has  passed  away,  and  increased  Vas- 
cular action  taken  ftace.  Having  insfitoteddcfletlon^  either  general 
or  local,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  excitenient^-^^he  only 
period  of  this  form  of  remittent  at  which  it  is  admisiibte-^ur  next 
object  is  to  allay  the  great  irritability  of  the  atomach,  gimierally  pre- 
sent in  this  form  of  the  disease.  With  this  view,  a  laige'dose  of 
calomel,  or  of  calomel  and  opium,  should  follow  thd  vascbhr  de- 
pletion, and  be  repeated  according  to  its  effects,  and  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  case.  One  of  our  chief  objects  is  to  promote  the 
aecieting  fonctions  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowds,  or  to  oorrecl 
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them,  by  Ihe  exhibitioa.of  ciJomel,  aa  well  as  to  diminiah  morbid 
action  in  the  stomach  itself.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  fever  which 
proceed  from  malaria,  and  assume  the  severest  forjn,  the  secretion 
of  the  liver,  is  eith^  interrupted  or  entirely  suppr^sed,  .as  observed 
in  the  worst  cases  .of  the  marsh.hill  or  jungle  fevers,  which  are 
common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Here.the  large  doses  of  xcalo^^el 
alone  are  inost  serviceable,  follpwed  by  purgatives,  and  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  paifticidarcircumstapces  of  the  case ;  ai^d,  conjoined 
with  the^use  of  the  vrarm  bath,  frictions  .on  the  surface  of  the  body 
and.eztre4pcutiea.shoidd  be  r^sqited  tp,.i^i4/a  la^  blister  applied  to 
the i&ypochondriac  a^d  epigastric. regions. 

While  I  tI|us.TecamQiend  viuseular  depletion  Uithe  moie  conpen- 
^tedandanQam^torycStalbes  pf  remittept,  ^fhkh  ]:^pk|ly  .pass  ^to 
the^inalignant  and  adyn^mpdc  forms,  I  would  not  be  widerstood  as 
advising  it  in  those  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  ^e  frame  are  in*- 
suffic|entto  bring  abput^ifea^tiQn  pf  the  vt^ular  sy^st^em ; , at  least  it 
should  lUever  be  eoaplpyed  until  effosts  at  reaction  appear,  .when  hl 
small  bloq<%4etting9  either  gepsfffdly  or  JocaUy,  may  be  practised, 
especially  if  the  warm  ox  vapour-rba^,  and  frictions  of  the  surface, 
precede  it.  Xljie  .fu^van^es  which  :are  derived  from  a  small  or 
moderate  .Uood-leiting  in  this  9ta^  ofdiseaae,  consiat  chiefly  in  the 
relief  it  afforcJU  to  theon^Brloaded  vesaela  <^  the  laige  internal  vis- 
cera, and  to  the  ^pngoBtii^n  of  the  y^ious  trunks  and  aurieles  of 
the  heart. 

When  an  adynamic  tf^te  of  sy«t^  is  present  throughout  the 
wb/q^e  prog^ress  of  ^^ttent  fever,  jgrom  the  earliest  impression  of 
its  exciting  c^juses,  witb  ^  raw  surface  of  the  extremities,  harsh 
^te  of  the  skin,  weak  pjol^,  jEpul  black  tongue,  offensive  and  mor« 
bi4  evi^:i^^ioi^  j^.  we  must  endeavour  to  rouse  the  vital  eneigies 
qf  .t^^me  by  ^leans  of  ihe  hot  or  y/apour-baths,  followed  by  asbi* 
dif^tts  friction  of  the  extremiti(^  with  (Stimulating  substances.  A 
blist^.or  muatard  cataplasm  should  be  placed  upon  the  r^on  of 
^  0VP^^^  ^4.  infjides  of  the  lilies,  and  stimulants  combined 
witih  ^inti^ptics  given  internally.  Of  these  latt^  remedies,  ihe  pre- 
^  puatiojjis  of  ampfionia,  the  aether^,  camphor,  and  the  warm  spices 
and  aromatics,  combined  with  the  bark  either  in  substance  or  in 
decoction,  are  the. most  beneficial. 

A  similar  mode  of  treatment  is  indicated  when  the  adynamic  or 
malignant  state  of  system  supervenes  to  that  of  morbidly  increased 
qi;citement  and  vascular  action.  3oth  conditions  of  the  frame  are 
generally  accompanied  with  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
tl^e  reji^ticn  of  matters  possessed  iQore  or  less  of  morbid  appear- 
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ances.  Frequently  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  following  the 
state  of  concentrated  and  imperfectly  developed  action,  the  matters 
vomited  are  dark-coloured  and  grumous,  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  yellow,  or  of  a  dirty  sallow  appearance.  This  is  an  extremely 
nnfavourablie  condition,  and  indicates  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
power  of  the  capillary  vessels.  Daring  the  adynamic  or  malignant 
states,  whether  they  occur  primarily  or  supervene  secondarily,  a 
nearly  similar  mode  of  treatment  is  necessary.  The  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  however,  accompanying  the  secondary  state  of  ex- 
haustion, is  much  more  violent,  and  less  under  the  control  of  treat- 
ment, than  that  attendant  upon  the  primary  state  of  oppression :  in 
the  former,  the  powers  of  the  organ  are  exhausted  and  its  organisa- 
tion injured;  iu  the  latter,  they  are  oppressed  merely,  or  at  least 
simply  diminished,  and  often  admitting  of  restoration  by  means  of 
powerful  stimulants. 

In  the  adynamic  or  malignant  states  of  remittent  fever,  therefore, 
accompanied  with  irritability  of  the  stomach,  we  should  endeavour 
to  allay  this  latter  symptom.  A  large  rubefacient  cataplasm,  or  a 
large  blister  applied  over  the  epigastric  region  and  insides  of  the 
thighs,  will  often  have  this  effect :  so  will  a  full  dose  of  calomel 
and  opium,  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  especially  in  those  where 
the  energies  of  the  organ  are  greatly  depressed,  and  where  the 
irritability  is  not  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  action,  or,  if  a 
consequence  of  such  action,  a  remote  one  merely,  and  rather  the 
immediate  result  of  exhausted  power.  In  all  such  cases  of  exhaus- 
tion or  great  depression  of  the  powers  of  this  viscus,  attended  with 
vomiting  or  a  pumping  up  of  its  contents,  and  of  matters  imme- 
diately after  they  are  received  into  it,  cordial  stimulants  should  be 
employed  in  addition  to  the  means  applied  externally,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  calomel  and  opium ;  of  the  aromatic  spices  combined 
with  ammonia,  the  aethers,  camphor,  opium,  &c.  are  the  most  bene- 
ficial. In  cases  of  this  description  also,  substances  which  evolve  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  are  very  beneficial,  owing  to  the  strong  impression 
made  by  them  upon  the  organ.  Hence  spruce  beer,  bottled  stont, 
or  porter,  are  generally  much  relished  by  the  patient,  as  well  as 
administered  with  advantage. 

During  this  state  of  system  generally,  and  of  the  stomach  in 
particular,  bark  in  substance  can  scarcely  be  retained ;  however, 
when  retained,  it  is  frequently  of  great  benefit.  It  is  most  easily 
borne  by  the  stomach  when  combined  with  the  ammonia  or  hot 
spices  and  opium.  It  may  also  be  taken  in  powder  with  much  be- 
nefit, in  the  following  manner : — ^mix  the  bark  in  substance  with 
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a  little  ammonia  and  bottled  stout,  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  glass, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  thick  fluid,  then  fill  up  the  glass  from  the  bottle 
as  soon  as  it  is  opened.  The  briskness  of  the  bottled  beer  will  both 
cover  the  taste  of  the  bark  and  cause  it  to  be  retained  on  the  stomach. 
In  this  way,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  also  may  be  easily  taken. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  state  of  disease  occurring  within  the  tropics 
wherein  the  advantages  promised  from  the  discovery  of  this  valuable 
preparation  of  bark  are  so  very  apparent  as  in  the  one  now  imder 
consideration. ' 

During  the  adynamic  or  malignant  forms  of  remittent  fever,  while 
we  endeavour  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  frame  and  allay  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  we  should  not  neglect  to  carry  off  the  mor- 
bid secretions  and  faecal  accumulations  from  the  bowels,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  lower  still  further  the  powers  of  life,  and 
endanger  the  supervention  of  disease  of  the  bowels,  under  which 
the  patient  would  rapidly  sink.  With  this  view,  calomel  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  and  piu-gative  or.  laxative  enemata  frequently 
administered.  Whilst  we  endeavour  to  promote  and  improve  the 
secretions,  and  remove  them  from  the  bowels,  we  should  avoid  the 
use  of  those  medicines  which  irritate  or  offend  the  stomach,  as  an 
irritable  state  of  this  viscus,  when  once  induced  in  the  above  formis 
of  fever,  is  not  easily  removed. 

Amongst  other  remedies  which  may  be  employed  in  those  states 
of  the  system  which  are  attended  with  diminished  energy  of  the 
powers  of  life,  the  sp.  ammon.  arom.  or  succin.,  the  sp.  eeth.  nitr., 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  the  compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  the  aethers,  and  the  various  tonic  and  antispasmodic  pre- 
parations in  common  use,  may  be  exhibited  in  conjunction  with 
tonic  and  aromatic  infusions,  and  small  doses  of  opium,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  [articular  cases. 

If  an  irritable  or  dysenteric  state  of  the  bowels  supervene  in  the 
course  of  remittent  fever,  we  may  generally  attribute  this  circum- 
stance to  the  irritation  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  accumulations 
in  the  prima  via.  In  these  cases  a  full  dose  of  calomel  should  be 
given,  and  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  the  purging  powder,  or  thie 
bitter  aperient  mixture ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  aperient  of  laxative 
enemata  should  be  administered  so  as  to  remove  morbid  collections': 
after  which,  anodynes,  with  gentle  alteratives  and  light  tonics,  or 
the  bark  with  aromatics,  may  be  exhibited. 

If  this  state  of  the  bowels  supervene  during  the  adynamic  or 
malignant  forms  of  disease,  whether  these  be  primary  or  secondary, 
and  the  motions  are  very  dark,  pitchy,  offensive,  or  otherwise  mor- 
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bid,  the  case  is  extremelj  unfavourable^  especially  if  the  abdomen 
be  tumid  and  painfuL  In  cases  of  this  descriptiony  calomel  is  re- 
quisite»  either  alone  or  combined  with  opium  and  camphor ;  and 
the  oeoessitj  of  removing  the  morbid  secretions  requires  the  exhi- 
bition of  purgatives,  whilst  the  adynamic  state  of  system  demand 
a  tonic  and  stimulating  effect  to  be  imparted  to  the  stomach  ana 
alimentary  canaL  The  puigatives  employed  should  thel^fore  be 
combined  with  tonics ;  and  hence,  either  th^  bitter  apenent  mixture 
combined  with  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  olher  aro- 
matics,  should  be  exhibited ;  or,  if  the  stomach  wiU  bear  them,  the 
decoctions  of  cinchona  and  rhubarb,  with  the  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
or  the  bitter  tincture,  should  be  exhibited  according  to  their  effects. 
The  decoction  of  bark  and  rhubarb  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  ad- 
ministered frequently  in  the  form  of  enema,  and  attempts  be  also 
made  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  frictions 
with  stimulating  substances,  followed  by  rubefacient  cataplasms  or 
laige  blisters. 

If  the  remittent  assume  the  continued  type,  or,  which  is  nearly 
the  same,  if  the  remissions  become  scarcely  distinguishable,  the 
states  or  conditions  of  the  system  being  similar  to  those  above 
treated  of,  and  either  the  inflammatory,  bilious,  concentrated,  adyna- 
mic, or  malignant  Ibrms  of  fever  being  present,  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  treatment  must  still  be  the  same  as  recommen- 
ded for  each  of  the  above  forms  respectively,  the  nature  o^  the  phe- 
nomena chracterising  each  of  them  being  no  further  changed  by 
the  more  continued  type  assumed,  than  that  the  constitution  suffers 
more  decidedly,  and  the  vital  energies  sink  more  rapidly,  under  the 
unremitting  state  of  disease  induced.  Hence,  the  chief  change 
being  in  respect  of  the  intensity  of  diseased  action,  the  means  of 
cure  appropriate  to  each  form  of  disorder  require  not  to  be  changed 
in  kind,  but  to  be  administered  with  greater  promptitude  and 
decision. 

When  remittents  assume  the  intermittent  type,  as  they  not  un(re« 
quentiy  do  about  the  termination  of  the  rains,  and  in  localities 
abounding  with  malaria,  when  the  patients  still  continue  sttbjected 
to  its  influence,  we  may  generally  suspect  that  the  liver  or  spleen', 
or  both,  will  soon  evince  signs  of  enlargement  or  obstruction,  if, 
indeed,  these  lesions  do  not  already  exist.  In  cases  of  this  nature, 
although  the  active  exhibition  of  bark,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  of 
arsenic,  is  requisite,  in  order  to  arrest  the  return  of  the  paroxysms, 
which,  by  their  continuance,  would  increase  the  mischief,  yet  the 
active  operation  of  purgatives  and  deobstruent  laxatives  is  stiU  more 
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necesawy;  for  without  them  neither  will  the  obitractioDB  abeady 
existing  be  removed,  nor  the  intermittent  disease  be  safely  arrested, 
nor  the  bark  exhibited  with  hopes  of  permanent  advantage  to  the 
patient.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  change  of  air  is  next  in  importance 
to  the  employment  of  suitable  medical  treatment;  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  one  should  accompany  the  others 

Sect.  III.-^0»  the  Treatment  of  Continued  Fever y  as  occurring 
amongst  Europeans  resident  in  warm  Countries  ^particularly 
t^  India. 

.  The  continued  forms  of  fever  are  most  prevalent  amongst  those 
reieent  visitors  whose  constitutions  have  not  been  seasoned  to  the 
cliniAte^  or  suffered  seriously.  &om: disease  since  their  arrival  in 
them...  Continued,  fevers  are  not,  however,  restricted  to.  this  class 
o£  persons ;  for  older  residenters  are  also  subject  to  them,  especially 
during  the  hot  season  and  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  influence. 
When  fever  assumes  the  epidemic  form,  it  is  continued  in  its  type 
as  well  as  remittent,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  individuals,  affected,  the  season  of  the  year^  and  the  nature  of' 
its  exciting  and  accessory  xsauses.     Generally  sp^kingv  a  continued  ^ ' 
type  of  fever  indicates  eith»  a  greater  predisposition  to  disease,  or  ' 
a  more  energetic  operation  of  its  causes.-     It  is  always  characterised ' 
by  more  intense  morbid  action  in  thfe  frame,^  tending  to  a  more 
rapid  exhaustion  of  its  powers,  and  greater  inabiMty  of  spontaneous 
recovery. 

.The  inflammatory  and  bilious  forms  of  continued  f<^ver  are  thie  ' 
most  prevalent,  the  former  especially,  in  warm  countries,  particularly 
amongst  the  class  of  persons  already  alluded  to.  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  great  intensity  of  excitement  and  of  vascular  action  were 
requisite  in  a  warm  climate  to  the  contiiiued  type  of  fever.  Btit 
this  great  augmentation  and  concentration  of  morbid  bxcitement 
exhausts  the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibre  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tionate to  its  intensity,  and  the  patient  is  sooner  or  later  precipitated 
from  a  state  of  reaction  to  that  of  collapse,  with  mt)re  or  less  of 
those  signs  to  which  the  tenn  malignant,  as  relating  to  fever,  may 
be  applied ;  unless,  hideed,  the  patient  be  destroyed  before  such 
s3rmptoms  supervene,  by  the  sudden  injury  inflicted  upon  some 
vital  organ,  as  the  brain  or  stomach,  during  the  stage  of  vascular 
excitement 

In  fevers  of  the  continued,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  types,  the 
exhibition  of  emetics  upon  the  invasion  of  the  disease  is  generally 
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attended  with  great  benefit  But,  to  be  beneficial,  they  must  be 
exhibited  before  the  vascular  reaction  following  the  invading  symp- 
toms is  fully  developed,  and  whilst  the  head,  stomach,  and  liver, 
present  no  signs  contra-indicating  their  administration.  After  their 
full  operation,  a  laige  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given ;  and  purgatives, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  in  the  form  of  enemata,  may  afterwards  be 
exhibited. 

If  blood-letting  were  proper  in  cases  of  the  remittent  type  of  fever 
during  the  period  of  excitement,  it  must  be  still  more  requisite  in 
the  continued  type.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  increased  vascular 
action  has  supervened,  we  should  subdue  it  by  a  copious  depletion, 
which  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  a  decided  impres- 
sion upon  the  pulse;  and  the  depletion  should  be  repeated  as  soon 
as  a  return  of  the  increased  vascular  action  is  observed,  or  if  we  find, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  that  the  excitement  has  not  been  sufii- 
ciently  allayed  by  the  first  blood-letting  immediately  after  the  first  de- 
pletion has  been  performed,  the  bowels  should  be  freely  and  copiously 
evacuated,  especially  if  they  have  not  beenheretofure  sufficiently  acted 
upon ;  and  if  they  have  been  fully  opened,  the  effect  should  still  be  kept 
up  by  means  of  calomel  in  full  doses,  followed  by  cooling  purgatives, 
or  by  castor-oil,  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  In  order  to  relax 
and  cool  the  skin,  and  especially  if  the  fever  be  accompanied  with 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  the  hair  should  be 
removed,  cold  applications  kept  to  the  head,  and  the  cold  afl^ion 
resorted  to  from  time  to  time,  imtil  a  free  perspiration  breaks  out 
generally  over  the  body.  At  the  same  time  coohng  remedies,  con- 
sisting of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  liq.  ammon.  acet.  and  sp.  aeth.  nitr. 
may  be  given  frequently  with  the  camphor  mixture,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  water,  saturated  with  the  cream  of  tartar, 
or  made  pleasant  with  tamarinds  or  lime  juice. 

The  prompt  and  energetic  employment  of  the  above  measures  will 
remove  the  increased  action  generally  characterising  the  early  stage 
of  continued  fever,  and  which,  if  not  allayed  by  these  means,  would 
soon  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  frame,  and  precipitate  the  patient 
into  a  state  of  collapse  and  extreme  danger.  But  it  very  frequently 
happens,  especially  when  the  vascular  action  has  been  allowed  to 
proceed  without  employment  of  decided  and  judicious  :means  to 
subdue  it,  that  some  organ,  owing  to  its  susceptibility  or  state  of 
predisposition,  becomes  affected  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  rest  of 
the  frame,  and  is,  consequently,  threatened  with  imminent  danger. 
Occasionally,  more  than  one  organ  or  texture  are  thus  affected :  and 
even  two,  three,  or  more  viscera,  sometimes  present  signs  of  being 
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the  seat  of  vascular  action,  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  through 
the  rest  of  the  hodj. 

This  condition  of  disease,  or  concentration  of  action  to  one  or  more 
viscera,  sometimes  appears  early  in  fever ;  and  in  many  cases  not 
until  the  general  vascular  excitement  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted, 
when  it  continues  merely  in  those  organs  most  disposed  to  increased 
action,  either  from  inflammation  having  been  kindled  in  them  during 
the  general  excitement,  or  from  some  other  cause  not  easily  to  be 
assigned.  When  the  state  of  concentrated  vascular  action  appears 
early  in  the  disease,  it  will  often  be  removed  by  the  general  depletions 
recommended.  When  it  supervenes  at  a  later  period,  especially 
after  venesection  has  been  practised,  we  must  then  trust  to  the  oper- 
ation of  leeches  to  remove  it,  assisted  by  other  measures,  selected 
according  to  the  organ  or  organs  chiefly  affected. 

When  the  head  becomes  principally  implicated » general  and  local 
depletions,  cold  applications,  the  cold  affusion  whilst  the  lower  ex^ 
tremities  are  kept  warm,  purgatives,  antimonial  diaphoretics,  and 
the  usual  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  current 
of  the  circulation  from  the  brain,  are  obviously  required.  If  the 
stomach  seem  to  be  chiefly  affected,  as  is  often  the  case,  general 
bleeding,  followed  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastric 
region,  large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  given  internally,  purgative 
enemata,  blisters  over  the  epigastric  region,  &c.,  are  requisite.  When 
the  liver  furnishes  indications  of  being  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
action,  nearly  similar  measures  are  also  necessary.  The  stomach 
is  seldom  the  only  seat  of  increased  disease  in  fevers ;  the  liver  gene, 
rally  participates  in  the  local  determination,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  most 
deranged.  This  occurs  more  especially  in  the  forms  of  continued 
fevers  in  which  the  bilious  character  predominates.  In  all  cases 
presenting  this  complication,  the  means  of  cure  should  be  of  a  decided 
nature,  and  employed  as  early  as  the  patient  comes  before  us,  or  as 
soon  as  the  symptoms  indicating  the  local  affection  make  their 
appearance. 

In  those  cases  where  active  depletions  and  alvine  evacuations 
have  been  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  vascular 
excitement,  complications  or  local  determinations  less  frequently 
occur.  Where,  however,  these  means  of  cure  have  been  neglected, 
not  only  do  the  above  complications  supervene,  but  others  also 
make  their  appearance  of  an  equally  serious  nature,  such  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  dysentery,  &c.  Whenever  the  abdomen  is 
tumid,  painful,  sore,  tender  to  the  touch  or  to  a  steady  pressure^ 
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Mid  especiallj  if  it  be  more  than  usually  hot  and  drj,  the  padent 
complaining  of  a  sense  of  internal  heat,  &c.,  we  maj  rest  ftssnied 
that  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  seriously  implicated.  Aa  to 
the  particukr  organ  affected,  the  situation  of  those  symptoiaS)  the 
rtate  of  the  functions  of  the  respective  viscera,  the  appearance  of 
the  evacuations,  and  of  the  tongue,  generally  furnish  informatiOQ^ 
which,  if  it  be  not  always  precise,  is  yet  miAciently  obvious  10^ 
guide  the  attentive  practitioner  to  the  adc^tion  of  &  rational  and 
efficient  method  of  clire.  If  the  above  phenomena  be  ehiefiy 
referred  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  we  should  dread  adbction  of 
the  liver,  especially  if  the  other  signs  of  hepatic  disease  be  present. 
If  they  be  complained  of  in  the  epigastric  region  and  left  hypObhotib 
drium,  and  if  they  are  accompanied  with  nausea  or  retbhing,  disease 
of  the  stomach  is  indicated.  If  these  symptoms  are  seated  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  umbilicus  chiefly^  the  small  intestines  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  suffering  in  9  marked  manner,  particularly  if  the  evacim-i 
tions  are  either  frecjuent  and  morbid,  or  entirely  obstructed.  If 
they  be  complained  of  in  the  hypogastric  r^tons  and  course  of  thd 
Colon,  with  a  dysenteric  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  the  ibver 
may  be  considered  as  offering  the  very  frequent  complication  with 
dysentery.  When  the  ibdomen  is  generally  tumid,  tend<^  upon 
pressure,  dore,  or  painful,  a  diseased  state  of  the  peritcmeiiiii  ot 
omentum  should  be  suspected. 

In  all  these  forms  of  eomplieations,  there  are  various  otber 
symptoms  for  vfhtch  the  practitiioner  should  mquire^  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  respecting  the  particular 
nature  of  the  disorder  which  has  supervened,  and  the  number  of 
Organs  and  textures  which  ha6  become  more  especially  implicated 
in  the  progress  of  the  fever ;  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  fumisli 
the  indications  for  further  research,  and  will  readily  snggest  the 
probable  nature  of  the  complication,  and  lead  him  tx>  inquire  intxi 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  of  the  eye,  the  a^pearsoice  of 
the  tongue  and  the  mouth,  the  character  of  the  alvine  disdiarges 
and  the  symptoms  attending  their  evacuation,  the  state  of  the  p^se^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  external  surface,  Ibr  farther  and  more 
precise  information.  But  whatever  may  be  the  particular  modifies*- 
tions  these  complications  present,  either  in  respect  of  their  seat,  or 
as  regards  the  degree  of  morbid  action  characterising  them,  nearly 
the  same  means  of  cure  are  required  for  their  removal.  Genend 
Mood-letting  followed  by  the  application  of  leeches,  calomel  in  full 
doses  with  opium,  the  use  of  hot  poultices  and  fomentations  on  the 
abdomen,  the  tepid  and  moderately  warm  bath,  laxative  «m.oI&ttt 
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told  lasatmr  enemata,  cooling  and  anodyne  diaphoretics,  and  meir- 
carial  preparatiops  with  ipecacuaiiha  and  opium,  are  the  most 
efficienit  means  which  we  can  use,  and  which  the  zealous  and 
Attentive  practitioner  will  readily  adapt  to  the. particular  cirxmm- 
stances  of  individual  cases. 

When  continued  fever  presents  complications  of  visceral  disi^^se, 
especially  if  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  ahdpmen  be  affected,  I 
do  not  advise  the  cold  affusion  to  be  employed^  The  patient  may, 
however,  he  advantageously  sponged  with  tepid  water  or  vinegar 
«|id  water,  or  with  the  nitro-muriatic  solution,  whilst  the.  lower 
limbs  are  covered  by  the  bed-clothes ;  and  this  means  may  be  fre^ 
quently  resorted  to,  especially  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  great, 
-And  &e  skin  dry  and  harsh.  In  many  cases  where  disorders  of  the 
bowels  supervene  in  the  pirogress  of  cootiaued  fevers,  the  com- 
plication may  be  readily  traced  to  the  acpymulation  of  morbid 
Becretions  having  taken  place  in  the  prima  via^  md  irritated  the 
•mucous  surface  during  their  retention  in  the  large  bovi^els.  Here 
-ihe  method  of  cure  is  obvious :  the  bowels  must  be  fully  evacuated, 
and  morbid  aecnetions  removed  by  those  purgatives  which  procure 
full,  bulky,  and  feculent,  not  watery,  discharges.  Watery  motions 
always  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  system  in  the  latter  stages  of 
continued  fevers,  and  therefore  tho^  Qiedicin^s  which  occasion 
them,  as  the  purgative  salts,  should  not  he  employed.  The  bitt^ 
aperient  mixture,  and  others  possessing,  like  it,  a  tonic  as  well  as  a 
purgative  property,  ought  to  be  selected. 

When  the  powers  (^  life  are  considerably  exhausted  by  the  dis- 
ease, or  when  the  method  of  cure  recommended  in  or/ler  to  subdue 
increased  vascular  action  or  local  determinations  has  lowered  the 
patient  very  much,  we  must  trust  chiefly  to  gentle  diaphbreties 
combined  with  slight  restoratives,  as  ammonia,  ap'uritus  aetheris 
nitriei,  camphor,  &c.,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  restore  or  to  improve 
the  secretions  by  the  use  of  laxatives,  or  purgatives  combined  with 
ionics.  Even  when  great  exhaustion  is  present,  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  morbid  accumulations,  which  are  always  forming  in 
tbe  progress  of  fevers,  is  still  requisite ;  but  we  should  then  com- 
bine, as  recommended  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  purgatives  oir 
laxatives  with  tonics ;  at  first  employing  those  of  a  gently  tonic 
property,  and  afterwards  resorting  to  the  use  of  bark  or  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  as  tbe  patient  may  bear  them,  or  as  tiie  siguB  of  depres- 
sion may  increase. 

If  the  patient  should  betray  great  collapse  of  the  powers  of  the 
frame,  we  must  then  resort  to  the  most  enei^etic  means,  such  as 
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the  wann  bath^  followed  by  firictions  with  stimulatiiig  substances 
over  the  whole  trunk  and  limbs,  rubefacient  cataplasms  or  blisters 
on  the  head  and  limbs,  and  stimulants  and  tonics  internally,  in  any 
form  least  calculated  to  o€fend  the  stomach.  At  the  same  time, 
the  large  bowels  may  be  cleared  out  at  intervals,  and  their  tone 
supported  by  means  of  decoctions  of  cinchona  or  rhubarb,  or  of 
both.  When  the  patient  complains  of  diarrhoea  or  of  a  dysenteric 
state  of  the  bowels,  these  decoctions,  administered  in  the  form  of 
enemata,  are  particularly  serviceable,  especially  after  accumulations 
of  morbid  secretions  have  been  carried  off  by  a  judicious  employ* 
ment  of  purgatives  or  laxatives. 

When  the  patient  has  not  come  under  treatment  until  the  stage 
of  excitement  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  vascular  action  has  con-^ 
centrated  itself  in  some  internal  viscus,  the  practitioner  must  chiefly 
rely  upon  the  operation  of  local  depletions,  followed  by  AiU  doses 
of  calomd  and  opium,  by  the  tepid  bath,  tepid  sponging  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  blisters,  diaphoretics,  and  purgatives  or  laxa- 
tives. If  the  stage  of  collapse  be  fully  formed,  then  we  must  en*> 
deavour  to  rally  the  powers  of  life  by  means  of  stimulants,  admini- 
stered both  internally  and  externally,  combined  with  tonics  and 
gentle  laxatives.  The  same  kind  of  medicines  should  also  be  given 
in  the  form  of  injections,  repeated  from  time  to  time  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  individual  cases.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  assiduous  employment  of  external  excitants  and 
rubefacients  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  malignant  or  ad3mamic  forms  of  continued  fever,  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  system,  owing  either  to  the  very  predisposed 
state  of  the  individual,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  the  exciting  and 
accessory  causes  of  the  disease,  is  unable  to  bring  about  reaction 
of  the  vascular  system,  or  when  the  efforts  at  reaction  are  ineffi- 
cient, the  energies  of  life  sinking  still  lower  after  every  ineffectual 
struggle  to  restore  it, — ^local  depletions,  or  even  a  small  blood- 
letting from  the  arm  will  often  assist  the  powers  of  life  to  induce 
B  moderate  degree  of  excitement  in  the  frame,  by  removing  the 
congestion  and  vascular  load  oppressing  the  heart  and  venous 
trunks.  But  in  order  that  such  depletions  should  be  beneficial 
and  devoid  of  danger,  on  every  occasion  they  should  be  practised 
with  great  caution,  and  preceded  or  accompanied  by  frictions,  and 
the  exhibition  of  stimulants  and  diaphoretics.  When  the  energies 
of  the  frame  are  thus  made  to  react,  care  should  be  observed  thst 
the  reaction  )>e  not  allowed  to  proceed  too  far,  or  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  some  internal  viscus. 
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When  this  state  of  excitement  is  imperfectly  developed,  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  frequently  betray  signs  of  considerable 
disease.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  stomach  is  always  irritable,  and 
frequent  and  urgent  retchings,  with  the  rejection  of  matters  of  a 
very  morbid  nature,  often  take  place.  When  these  symptoms  are 
present,  leeching  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  followed  by 
blisters,  full  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  purgative  enemata, 
are  at  first  requisite.  If  these  means  fail  of  proving  beneficial, 
and  if  the  colour  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  become  dingy, 
yellow,  or  streaked  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  we  should  con- 
sider a  malignant  state  of  disease  as  having  supervened,  and  that 
the  retchings  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  discharge  of  dark,  gru- 
mous,  or  flaky  matters  from  the  stomach,  and,  perhaps,  by  a  dark 
or  pitchy  state  of  the  alvine  evacuations.  When  these  symptoms 
supervene,  we  must  have  recourse  to  bark  combined  with  acids ; 
to  warm  cardiacs  and  aromatics,  with  small  doses  of  opium,  in 
order  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  to  the  hot  bath  fol- 
lowed by  frictions  with  stimulating  substances ;  to  rubefacient  cata* 
plasms  or  blisters  placed  over  the  epigastric  region  and  insides  of 
the  thighs ;  and  to  gentle  tonic  and  stimulating  injections,  to  pre- 
serve  the  tone  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  bowels.  In  cases 
of  this  nature,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses  with  sul- 
phuric acid  promises  to  be  of  considerable  advantage,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  adynamic  state  of  disease  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  continued  influence  of  malaria  upon  the  system,  and  when  the 
powers  of  life  require  to  be  supported  under  the  unremitting  oper- 
ation of  this  deleterious  agent 

When  the  malignant  or  adynamic  states  of  disease  supervene 
either  in  a  primary  or  secondary  form,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
the  various  tonic  and  antiseptic  means  within  our  reach  is  obvious. 
Camphor  and  ammonia  in  large  doses,  with  the  diflerent  prepara- 
tions of  aether,  the  tinctures  of  bark,  rhubarb,  and  serpentaria,  the 
tinctures  of  myrrh  and  musk,  the  warm  spices  and  aromatics,  &c., 
and  various  other  substances  of  this  kind,  may  be  resorted  to,  ac« 
cording  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  particular  cases.  When 
the  powers  of  life  appear  to  sink  fast,  and  the  vomitings,  if  the 
patient's  stomach  be  irritable,  consist  more  of  a  pumping  up  of  the 
contents  of  this  viscus  than  of  active  retching, — wine,  brandy  or 
brandy  and  water,  cider,  spruce  beer,  brisk  bottled  porter,  &c.,  in 
various  quantities,  will  then  be  frequently  of  service.  In  addition 
to  those  means,  very  hot  and  rube&cient  cataplasms  should  be 
placed  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  insides  of  the  lower 
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limbsy  and  frictions  with  stimulating  substances  employted.  In  mttny 
instances  the  hot  bath  or  the  vapour-bath  Will  precede  these  latt» 
means  with  advantage.  By  these  measured  the  powers  of  life  will 
sometimes  be  rallied  and  the  patient  ultimately  sav^d^  if  no  vitfid 
cngan  have  suffered  irreparable  injury  during  the  progress  of  the 
disdase.  .  When  the  patient  seems  to  be  benefited  by  the  means 
adopted,  care  should  be  taken  that  excess  of  action  be  tiot  induced 
by  a  too  liberal  use  of  them :  our  aim  should  be  to  brii^  the  pulse 
and  state  of  the  surface  and  exiaremities  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
healthy  standard.  When  the  powers  of  life  are  sinking,  the  pUlse 
is  generally  quick,  weak,  and  unequal,  but  it  is  sometimes  slow,  irre- 
gular, and  remittent.  The  usual  effect  of  stimlilanis  and  tonrte 
judiciously  employed,  is  to  lower  the  pulse  and  retider  it  inare 
regular,  or  to  make  it  more  frequent  and  natural  when  it  has  aunk 
beneath  the  healthy  standard.  But  we  should  never  aim  at  any 
furthefr  effect  upon  the  pulse  than  this ;  nor  should  we  endeavour  to 
plt>duce  t6o  great  a  glow  upon  the  surface  by  the  t6o  liberal  use  ttf 
BtJmulfitQts  administered  internally ;  for  whatever  increase  of  actik)^ 
We  induce  above  the  strength  of  tbe  patiebt,  or  the  inU^mal  atandard 
tii  the  heart's  action,  will  be  supported  with  diffic^y,  add  be  foU 
lowed  by  {Proportionate  exhaustion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practitioner  shcfuld  not  be  deterred  froBi 
^e  assiduous  employment  of  the  means  nOw  recommend^  in  ord^ 
to  rouse  the  energies  df  the  frame,  by  the  hSxiie  of  those  remedies 
which  he  first  makes  use  of«  He  should  resort  to  othejbs,  eombine 
them  as  circumstances  Jhsy  warrant,  and  increase  theif  quastittes 
until  an  effect  is  produced.  Having  thus  obtained  ad'vkntage,  he 
should  endeavour  to  retaiu  it,  and  to  improve  it  by  the  use  of  those 
medicittes  which  the  resulting  phenomena  or  contidgent  <;iroiiM-. 
tftemees  will  point  out. 

Sect.  tV.— Ow  the  Treatment  ofFeVtUeAtUickB  in  th^yfatii)^^ 

of  India. 

Before  I  enter -upon  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  in  fever,  I  shall 
pieniise  a  few  observations  on  their  mode  of  living,  habits,  and  con- 
stitution,  as  influencing  their  liability  to  disease,  and  the  method 
of  U^eating  it.  The  diet  of  the  natives  of  India  consists  chiefly  o^ 
rice,  ghee  (a  kind  of  clarified  butter),  chillies  or  hot  spices,  curries, 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  milk,  salt  fish,  tamarinds  $  and  many, 
particularly  the  Mahomedan  population  and  the  Pariahs,  eat  animal 
food.     Amongst  the  higher  classes  and  better-fed,  who  have  little 
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labour,  this  diet  is  sufficiently  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and  we 
generally  observe  these  fat,  sleek,  clear-skinned,  and  healthy ;  while 
the  labouring  classes,  and  particularly  the  poor,  are  thin,  weak,  dry 
and  scaly-skinned,  and  prone  to  disease.  It  is  chiefly  amongst  this 
latt^  class  that  fevers  and  derangements  of  the  digestive  and  aasi- 
milatmg  organs  occur. 

The  ranks  of  cur  native  army  consist  of  all  classes  and  castes 
Eajahpoots,  Mussulmans,  Gentoos,  Pariahs,  Malabars  of  all  castes,  - 
labourers,  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  artisans  of  all  descriptions ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  among  this  latter  class  that  most  jsdckness  prevails. 
Disease  is  also  often  prevalent  amongst  the  Pariahs ;  but  this  arises 
more  from  intemperance  and  Irregularities  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  Rajahpoots,  Gentoos,  and  Mussulmans  are  the  most 
healthy  troops,  generally  speaking ;  but  on  active  service,  or  for 
enduring  fatigue,  the  Pariahs  are  equal  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  the 
■Gentoos  are  more  efficient,  and  capable  of  bearing  greater  fatigue 
'than  the  Rajahpoot  and  Malabar  classes.  This  difierence  can  arise 
^nom  no  other  cause  than  tbe  different  modes  of  living  which  tiiey 
«dopt,  the  bettOT  fed  being  those  most  ^capable  of  enduring  ^ettigue 
»nd  eseeption. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked,>ihat  poor  living  and  improper  or 
ianutritioujs -diet  amongst  the  natives  are  chiefly  productive  of  dys. 
f»eptic  complaints,  accumulations  of  morbid  matters  in  4he  alimen« 
*tary  oanal,  intestinal  worms,  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  affec- 
-tions,  and  other  (fiseases  of  debility.  But  there  is  another  source 
of  disease  prevalent  amongst  Ihe  sepoys,  and  which  tends  greatly 
to  modify  the  character  of  their  complaints,  and  consequently  the 
treatment  required  to  remove  them.  I  allude  to  their  habits  of 
gross  sensuality  and  intercourse  with  women.  In  order  to  heighten 
their  desires,  they  partake  of  every  stimulant  and  provocative 
^within  their  reach.  Those  wbo  do  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors, 
use  opium  in  large  quantities,  and  other  narcotics:  their  unbounded 
•sexual  indulgences,  and  the  means  they  take  to  excite  their  appe- 
'tites,  necessarily  lead  to  exhaustion  of  the  tone  and  energy  of  the 
system,  and  premature  decay ;  and  as  venereal  complaints  are  very 
common  among  tbem,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  more  or  less 
•engrafted  on  their  constitutions,  and  connected  with  the  various 
fi[>rm8  of  cutaneous  diseases  wiiich  are  so  common  amongst  them. 

As  our  Indian  territories  are  now  so  very  extensive,  attention  to 
ihe  diseases  of  the  natives  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  duties 
which  an  officer  proceeding  to.  that  quarter  x)f  the  world  is  called 
upon  to  perform ;  and  in  order  that  he  may  pay  it  with  satisfaction 
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to  himself  and  to  those  whom  he  will  have  to  treat,  deference  should 
be  paid  by  him  to  their  prejudices  and  superstitions.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  diseases,  we  should  always  recollect  that  they  cannot 
bear  cold,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  the  vascular  action  are 
subdued,  nourishment  and  support  are  indispensably  requisite  to 
their  recovery,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
action  in  their  bowels  by  means  of  warm  stomachic  laxatives,  and 
tonics  combined  with  gentle  purgatives. 

The  natives  of  India  cannot  bear  cold  or  wet,  and  they  generally 
suffer  more  in  cold  wet  weather  than  Europeans ;  in  damp,  swampy 
countries  or  districts,  they  invariably  suffer  from  fever,  which  sel- 
dom runs  sufficiently  high  amongst  the  Hindoos  to  require  vene- 
section ;  though  amongst  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Pariah  caste, 
this  depletion  is  often  necessaiy.  From  their  habits  and  diet,  the 
Hindoos  have  not  much  stamina  to  resist  disease,  apd  their  powers 
of  life  are  soon  overcome  by  it ;  consequently,  considerable  conges, 
tion  often  takes  place  in  the  larger  viscera,  viz.,  the  liver  and  spleen, 
while  the  powers  of  life  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  that 
action  which  leads  to  acute  hepatitis ;  and  we,  therefore,  seldom 
see  abscess  formed  in  the  liver  amongst  them,  though  its  functions 
are  often  impaired  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  great  deal  of  vis- 
ceral derangement,  occasioning  wasting  of  the  body ;  dry,  parched, 
and  cold  skin ;  diarrhoea ;  enlargements  of  the  spleen ;  and  various 
other  diseases  of  debility.  If  these  derangements  are  suffered  to 
remain  long  without  being  removed,  the  patient  often  sinks  sud- 
denly, or  a  state  of  disease  is  produced  from  which  they  seldom  or 
never  recover,  though  they  may  linger  for  years. 

A  day,  or  even  a  few  hours^  will  make  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  state  of  febrile  diseases  at  their  commencement  amongst  the 
natives ;  therefore^  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance.  The  medical  officer, 
accustomed  to  treat  strong  and  vigorous  Europeans,  where  vascular 
action  is  generally  high,  is  forced  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which 
disease  runs  its  course,  and  the  necessity  of  bold  and  decided  mea- 
sures to  check  it.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  natives :  in  them  fevo* 
often  has  more  the  appearance  of  debility  and  want  of  power,  and 
would,  to  a  common  observer^  or  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  their 
manners  and  customs,  appear  to  require  cordials  and  tonics.  But 
fatal  consequences  would  result  ftx)m  this  practice,  and  the  disease 
would  generally  gain  ground ;  while  the  patient  would  recover  more 
certainly  imder  an  opposite  method  of  cure.  In  the  latter  stages 
of  febrile  diseases,  however,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  considerably 
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exhausted,  the  use  of  tonic  and  warm  cordials  becomes  indispens- 
able ;  but  great  nicety  of  discrimination  is  requisite  to  determine 
when  the  former  mode  of  treatment  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
latter  adopted.  The  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  alimentary 
canal,  are  chiefly  liable  to  disease  amongst  the  natives  of  India : 
relief,  therefore,  of  these  organs  is  the  first  consideration ;  and,  if 
taken  early,  attacks  of  fever  or  disease  in  these  viscera  may  be 
removed,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  a  few  hours.  An  emetic  I  have 
always  found  beneficial,  and  particularly  so  when  it  acted  upon  the 
bowels  as  weU  as  the  stomaeh.  I  have  known  this  to  cure  a  severe  * 
attack  of  fever  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  sometimes  other  aids  are ' 
required  to  remove  urgent  symptoms,  as  the  local  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temples  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver,  and  the 
further  aid  of  calomel  and  such  purgatives  as  will  remove  feculent 
matter  from  the  bowels,  without  exhausting  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem by  producing  copious  watery  motions  merely.  It  is  the  copious 
discharge  of  watery  stools  that  often  proves  suddenly  fatal  to  natives ; 
and,  therefore^  such  medicines  aa  are  likely  to  produce  this  effect 
are  manifestly  wrong.  There  are  many  occasions  in  fever  in  which 
general  bleeding  may  be  used  with  advantage  amongst  natives,  and 
the  belief  that  it  should  never  be  practised  among  them  is  an  error; 
but  with  them,  as  well  aa  Europeans,  it  requires  to  be  employed 
when  vascular  excitement  has  but  recently  commenced,  or  has  not 
continued  long,  and  before  exhaustion  has  supervened. 

To  support  the  powers  of  life  in  the  natives,  by  means  of  tonics 
and  cordials,  must  always  be  a  great  object ;  but  while  this  is  strictly 
attended  to,  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Accumulations  of  morbid  matter  in  the  large  bowels, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  by  a  want  of  power  in  the  system  to  relieve 
itself,  must  always  be  guarded  against,  because  it  'keeps  up  that 
excitement,  and  very  often  occasions  that  watery  discharge,  \vhich 
so  soon  exhausts  the  patient,  and  which  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
disease  itself,  although  die  effects  merely  of  faecal  accumulation  and 
irritation.  If  watery  motions  continue  without  faeces,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  proceed  from  morbid  and  acrid  matter  requiring  to 
be  removed,  and  then  they  are,  perhaps,  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve 
herself  from  this  matter. 

Cold  upon  the  natives  produces  shrivelled,  dry,  and  imperspiring 
skin,  which  soon  becomes  scaly,  and  sometimes  large  fissures  form 
on  the  feet  and  hands,  producing  a  disease  peculiar  to  natives  inha- 
biting swampy  and  moist  countries.  With  these  complaints  the 
body  always  wastes,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea  supervenes.     The 
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tongae  is  generallj,  «]so,  white  and  moist;  sometines  ivliits  «iid 
dry ;  and  ■sometHnes  it  presents  «  daraipiness  along  tiie  edges,  and  a 
black  tinge  on  the  surface,  as  if  ink  had  been  spread  on  it.  The 
diy  white  tongue  generally  andicates  die  pn^riety  of  bleeding; 
and  the  moist,  white  clammy,  or  black  state  of  the  toDgue  alwmjs 
iiequires  purging,  but  the  eTacuations  daould  iiot  be  watery ;  ooa- 
sequesdy  ssto  ave  siot  the  reimedies  which  ought  to  be  employed. 
The  purgatives  ^employed  in  these  cases,  aad  indeed  £br  natiTes 
generally,  ought  to  be  always  warm  and  stomachic.  Tonios  and 
loDailsTes,  with  alterattves,  bine-pill,  .aloes,  myxrh,  rhubarb,  ifice., 
eomiaoDed  with  ginger,  will  abrays  be  serviceable;  yet  in  no  io- 
gtonce  >8hoidd  purgatives  be  given  to  act  violently,  but  bejemfdoj^ed 
so  as  to  operate  gently  and  regulady.  More  good  ts  to  ibe«zpected 
^om  the  regularity  of  their  operation  than  fi-om  their  eopiousneos; 
because  too  copious  dischan^es  in  these  oases  would  ^eQdiaost,'W&3e 
modoratdy  full  and  regular  evacu8tiH>iis  woiild  starengthen  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  'systiNn>geQ»al)y. 

In  the  IntmraHttemt  and  remittent  types  of  fever  oecurrii^  amongst 
Hie  (natives  of  India,  we  must  trust  chiefly  io  the  eadiibitioii  of  ^tm 
bark,  given  during  the  intervals  or  remissions  of  dse  disease,  and 
always  in  ciNiibinatioa  with  cordials  and  warm  spices.  iBut  we 
ithould  at  the  sanoe  time  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowds  and  of  the 
slvine  seerelions.  A  dose  of  calomel  may  be  gvron  at  fast  at  ibed. 
time,  and  followed  in  the ^moroii^  with  warm'StomaQhicpuigatives, 
as  already  voeommended ;  and  the  boweie  ahonld  be  regnlariy  and 
C(^ously  0vaoufl0ted  'by  meam  iof  the  latter  remedies  daring  the 
exhibition -of 'the  bwk,^ad  as  long  as  disorder  remains. 

inthevootifiQedtype'of  fever,  as  it  occurs  in  this  class  of  per- 
sons, i!he' employment  of  ^netics  and  cathartics,  especially  dwing 
iite  iirst  stage,  is  always  ni  remarkable  'benefit.  'But,  in  order  to  be 
serviceable,  these  medicines  should  be  proscribed  early,  geiiM»lly 
intbe'fimt  'twentywfour  hours  of  the  illness,  and  hefose  the  «cute 
stage,  or  that' of  excitement,  is  followed  by  exhaustion.  The  medi- 
eme  I  have  found  mqst  beneficial  in  ite  oomqseneement  of  oon- 
tinued' fever,  as  it  is  observedin  the  natives,  is  six  grains  of  the 
emetic  tartar  dissolved  <in  ;a  quart  of  water.  A  glassM  of  this 
solution  is  prescribed  every  five  or  ten  minutes  'dntil  Ml  vomiting 
k  produced,  and  -aLfberwards  the  same  dose  is  repeated  eveiy >two  or 
three  %ours.  Given  in  this  way,  a  fiill  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  '^e  stomacih,  and  subsequeatfy  copious  discharges  from  the 
bowels  *are  'produced.  The  dose  of  the  solution  is  now  exhibited 
every  five*or 'sixhocnrs  'only  wisen  it  acts veiy  deeidedly  upon  the 
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skin,  occasioning  a  very  copious  perspiration.  By  these  means  all 
excitement  is  overcome,  and  the  pulse  and  heat  of  skin  brought 
down  to  the  natural  standard.  After  this  is  ohtakied,  a  gentle  hut 
regular  action  should  he  kept  up  in  the  bowels  and  secreting  viscera, 
hy  means  of  warm  stomachic  piu'gatives  and  enemata,  until  che 
disease  disappears. 

When  the  fever  assumes,  as  it  frequently  does  when  neglected  in 
its  first  stages,  either  a  typhoid  or  adynamic  form,  we  must  then 
have  recourse  to  the  employment  of  wine,  cordials,  tonics,  and  warm 
stomachics,  and  either  alternate  them  with  warm  and  cordial  purga- 
^ivea,  or  combine  the  one  class  of  remedies  with  the  others,  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  individual  cases.  Bark,  with 
ammonia,  opium,  hot  spices,  &c.,  is  here  requisite^  and  all  the  other 
means  already  mentioned  when  the  adynamic  and  malignant  forms 
of<  remittent  and  continued  fevers  occurring  amoqgst  Europeans 
were  treated  of. 

If  detenninatioBs  to  particular  organs,  or  local  inflammationcu 
supervene  in  the  progress  of  fevers  in  the  native  constitution,  we 
must  then,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  resort  to  local  deple- 
tions :  and  if  any  internal  viscus  become  congested,  enlarged,  or 
obstructed,  similar  measures  must  be  adopted.  Enlargements  and 
obstructions  in  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  very  frequently 
observed  to  occur  in  those  cases  of  fever  which  have  been  neglected 
or  improperly  treated  at  their  commencement,  or  in  those  where  the 
stage  of  excitement  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  and  produce  its 
usual  effects.  Enlargements  of  the  spleen,  tumours  of  the  pancreasj, 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  chronic  lesions  of  the 
liver,  are  the  most  frequent  effects  thereby  produced. 

In  all  cases  where  these  consequences  have  supervened,  purgatives 
combined  with  cordials,  and  tonics,  so  as  to  impart  energy  to  the 
digestive  and  assimilating  functions,  and  keep  up  a  constant  but 
moderate  influence  upon  the  secreting  viscera  and  bowels,  are  indis- 
pensably requisite.  In  some  of  the  more  robust  and  better  fed,  we 
may  premise  local  depletions  with  advantage ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  measures,  must  depend  upon  the  particular  features  of 
individual  cases. 

In  the  more  northerly  and  higher  provinces  of  India,  affections 
of  the  chest,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  or  bronchitis,  are  not 
imfrequent  complications  with  fever  amongst  the  natives,  especially 
during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  regular 
warmth,  with  the  exhibition  of  diaphoretics,  local  or  general  deple- 
tions, according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  use  of  blisters,  and  of 
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the  gam  ammoniacal  mixturey  with  camphor,  hyoscyamtis,  conram, 
8p.  aether,  nitr.,  and  antimonials,  are  requisite.  The  bowels  should 
also  be  evacuated  regularly ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease an  emetic  may  be  exhibited. 

If  dysentery  supervene  in  the  course  of  fever  amongst  the  natives, 
as  it*  frequently  does  during  the  cold  and  rainy  seasons,  especially 
in  low,  damp,  and  swampy  situations,  after  removing  all  morbid 
secretions  and  faecal  accumulations,  a  blister  should  be  placed  over 
the  abdomen,  Dover's  powder,  with  calomel  or  blue-pill,  should  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  and  injections  of  the  infusion  of  ipeca* 
cuanha,  with  warm  cordials,  thrown  up.  A  flannel  bandage  should 
be  wrapped  round  the  loins  and  abdomen,  and  the  patient's  diet  duly 
regulated.  In  the  more  robust,  local  depletions,  followed  by  hot 
fomentations  or  poultices,  may  precede  the  foregoing  measures, 
especially  upon  the  first  supervention  of  the  bowel  disease.  When 
the  acute  symptoms  have  been  removed  by  these  means,  we  may 
then  resort  to  the  use  of  tonics  combined  with  antacids,  cordial 
stomachics,  and  warm  diaphoretics :  and  medicines  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  enemata. 

During  the  management  of  disease  amongst  the  natives,  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  to  support  their  strength 
by  light  nourishment.  They  are  extremely  sensible  of  kindness 
and  attention  to  their  ailments,  and  both  should  be  paid  them,  par- 
ticularly  as  tending  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  medical  at- 
tendant, and  to  secure  the  success  of  the  paeans  used  for  their 
recovery. 
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CHAPTER  III- 

ON  THB   MANAGBMBNT   OF   CONYALBSCBNTS   FBOM   FEYBB   AND 

DYSBNTEBT. 

DuBiNG  the  earlier  periods  of  convalescence^  the  utmost  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  patients  who  have  been 
labouring  under  either  dysentery  or  fever.  The  food  at  first  should 
be  chiefly  farinaceous,  in  small  quantity,  and  repeated  somewhat 
often.  Care  should  be  taken  never  to  load  the  stomach ;  for,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  mucous  surface  of  this  viscus,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  bowels,  is  ip  a  very  sensible  and  irritable  condition,  and  liable 
to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  inflammation,  inducing  thereby  a  relapse, 
by  whatever  may  excite  it  too  strongly. 

Many  of  the  relapses  which  follow  either  febrile  or  dysenteric 
attacks  depend  as  much  upon  errors  in  diet  and  regimen  as  upon 
the  influence  of  the  exhalations  from  the  soil,  and  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  or  of  weather.  After  the  patient  has  been  for  some 
time  supported  by.  &rinaceous  articles  of  diet,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  wine,  when  the  energies  of  the  system  require  such  support, 
the  lighter  and  less  heating  kinds  of  meat  diet  may  be  given,  at  first 
in  small  quantity,  and  its  eflects  carefully  observed.  If  it  heat  the 
system  or  accelerate  the  pulse,  its  quantity  must  either  be  diminished, 
or  it  should  be  entirely  omitted.  The  animal  food  which  may  be  at 
first  tried  is  that  least  likely  to  heat  the  system,  and  the  readiest 
digested.  The  flesh  of  chickens,  young  fowls,  and  of  young  animals 
generally,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  soup  only  in  small  quantity  in- 
dulged in,  for  reasons  already  alluded  to  when  treating  on  the 
management  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs. 

When  the  failing  energies  of  the  system  absolutely  require  the 
supporting  influence  of  vinous  liquors,  they  may  then  be  taken  in 
small  quantity ;  but  if  there  exist  any  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner  of  organic  disease  still  lurking  about  the  system,  they 
should  never  be  ventured  upon.  They  are  beneficial  chiefly  when 
employed  to  excite  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  frame,  when  ex- 
haustion as  supervened  as  a  consequence  merely  of  over-excitement. 
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and  when  it  is  quite  unaccompanied  with  congestion  or  lesion  of  anj 
particular  organ.  If  we  find  any  acceleration  of  pulse  or  heat  of 
skin  follow  either  the  food  or  wine  indulged  in,  we  should  imme- 
diately resort  to  purgatives  and  a  stricter  antiphlogistic  diet.  He- 
lapses  both  in  fevers  and  in  dysenteries  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  a 
too  liberal  indulgence  of  the  returning  appetite,  together  with  want 
of  a  sufficient  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the  use  of 
purgatives  or  laxatives,  as  circumstances  require.  Undue  exposure, 
also,  either  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  night-air  and  dews,  or  a  too  sudden 
return  to  the  habits  and  regimen  usually  followed  by  the  patient  in 
health,  frequently  occasions  relapses.  But  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  such  occurrences,  especially  when  acting  conjointly  with 
those  now  enumerated,  is  the  continued  operation  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  fever  and  dysentery,  namely,  exhalations  from  the  soil, 
during  the  progress  of  recovery. 

This  cause  should  be  especially  guarded  against,  both  during  the 
continuance  of  disease  and  the  commencement  of  recovery,  and  the 
patient,  if  possible,  removed  beyond  its  reach,  to  more  salubrious 
situations.  When  the  distance  to  a  more  healthy  situation  is  short, 
patients  should  be  taken  thither  immediately  upon  their  being  taken 
ill :  if  the  place  be  too  far  for  immediate  removal,  they  should  be 
taken  to  it  as  soon  as  their  state  admits  of  the  change ;  for  it  is 
often  surprising  to  see  the  great  rapidity  of  recovery  in  a  salubrious 
situation,  compared  with  what  is  always  observed  in  localities 
abounding  with  the  sources  of  disease,  or  in  which  disease  is  en- 
demic. During  my  practice  in  India  I  have  had  numerous  in- 
stances of  these  facts  brought  to  my  notice.  Thus,  in  Java,  during 
the  expedition  to  that  place  in  1811,  when  in  chaise  of  the  chief 
hospital  at  Weltivreeden,  I  remarked  the  very  great  malignancy 
and  mortality  of  fever  and  dysentery  in  the  hospitals  of  fiatavia,  and 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Cornelis,  and  the  long  duration  and  diffi- 
culty of  recovery :  whilst  deaths  were  much  fewer,  and  convalescence 
much  more  rapid,  in  the  more  elevated  and  better  ventilated  hos- 
pital  at  Weltivreeden,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  these 
very  pestilential  situations.  In  them  disease  of  every  kind,  owing 
to  the  continued  operation  of  a  most  noxious  atmosphere,  was  ren- 
dered more  malignant ;  and  all  disorders,  whether  external  or  in- 
temal,  were  stamped  with  the  same  general  character.  In  the  higher 
trad  more  healthy  positions  to  which  the  sick  were  afterwards  taken, 
disease  ran  its  course,  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases,  assumed  a  more  manageable  character, 
and  was  followed  by  a  more  rapid  and  perfect  reooverj.     But  in 
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other  lituafioas,  as  where  liie  troops  cannot  be  taken  to  a  bealtfaj 
situation,  immediately  upon  being  seized  by  disease,  the  period  of 
convalescence  must  be  waited  for,  when  great  advantage  will  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  removing  them  to  healthy  localities  until  they 
are  perfectly  restored.  The  advantages  which  result  from  carryii^ 
men  at  first  when  taken  ill,  or  as  early  as  convalescence  will  admits 
to  salubrious  situations,  for  the  purpose  of  medical  treatment,  and 
removal  from  the  powerful  causes  of  disease  to  which  the  neglect 
oi  such  a  measure  might  expose  them,  are  evident  not  only  in  the 
oticurreiice  of  a  milder  or  less  dangerous  form  of  disease,  and  a 
mare  rapid  convalescence,  but  also  in  the  preventing  of  those  local 
oongeatiotis  and  fatal  obstructions  of  internal  viscera  &om  super- 
vening^ which  ultimately  either  prove  fatal,  or  oblige  those  affected 
by  them  to  leave  the  country. 

Having  thus  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  the  sick  at 
once  to  hospitals  or  other  accommodations  placed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  those  causes  which  occasioned  the  disease, 
and  particularly  without  the  influence  of  the  endemic  source  of 
BUfscfaief ;  and,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  of  r^noving  them,  when 
convalescent^  to  such  situations,  observing  at  the  same  time  all  due 
precaotion,  both  during  the  removal  and  after  it  has  been  made,-^ 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remariu  upon  the  propriety  of  attending  closely 
to  the  state  of  the  futoc<ions  of  the  digestive  orgvns,  to  the  diet,  the 
ftigimen,  and  the  dress,  for  -a  considerable  time  after  cornraleffeence 
from  fevers  and  dysentery,  and  especially  when  the  patient  is  reL 
turning  from  India  to  Europe* 

Attention  to  the  ftctions  of  the  stomach  is  important ;  they  mtey 
he  pfK)inoted  by  gentle  tonics ;  but  the  use  of  these  medicines  should 
-aiao  be  combined  with  laxatives^  as  the  em|4oyment  of  the  former 
merely,  during  recovery  from  febrile  diseases,  is  always  prodnctcve 
'Of  constipation  ;  and  the  ^mctions  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  stomach  generally,  require  assistance  for  some  time  after  all 
other  derangements  are  removed.  In  those  cases,  where  any  of  the 
^abdominal  viscera  have  suffered  considerably  during  the  dysenteric 
or  febrile  disorder,— and  these  are  very  numerous,—- 'the  comhined 
operation  of  gentle  laxatives  and  deobstruents  with  tonics  is  ex- 
tremely necessary.  Where  the  colon,  liver,  or  spleen,  have  ex- 
perieoced  any  organic  lesion,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  and 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  enlargements,  obstructions,  or 
other  similar  derangements,  still  remain,  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
laxativea,  with  gentle  tonics,  change  of  air,  and  other  internal  and 
external  remedies,  and  measures  which  I  have  already  noticed  as 
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requisite  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  organs  employed  in  the  functions 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  should  he  put  in  practice. 

These  means,  with  a  strict  attention  to  clothing,  should  be  also 
resorted  to  when  the  patient  finds  it  necessary  to  remove  from  India, 
or  any  other  intertropical  country,  to  Europe.  During  the  voyage 
homewards,  invalids  generally  find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
keep  the  bowels  sufficiently  open ;  and  many  have  their  complaints 
aggravated  by  want  of  attention  to  the  functions  of  these  viscera. 
Accumulations  not  unfrequently  thus  form  in  the  large  bowels,  and 
occasion  irritation ;  and  if  the  patient  have  been  suffering  from  dy- 
senteric disease,  a  return  of  his  disorder  is  not  an  unusual  conse- 
quence.  In  other  cases,  where  the  liver  has  been  much  affected 
either  firom  previous  disease,  or  during  fevers  or  dysentery,  an 
attack  of  hepatitis  may  be  induced  by  the  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  conjoined  with  the  influence  of  a  colder 
atmosphere  than  that  to  which  the  patient  had  been  for  some  time 
accustomed. 

Attention  to  warm  clothing,  when  returning  to  a  cold  climate, 
has  been  already  insisted  upon,  when  the  disorders  of  the  liver  and 
stomach  were  under  consideration.  But  although  requisite  in  these, 
it  is  still  more  so  in  derangements  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  when 
the  patient  is  returning  to  Europe  in  order  to  restore  his  health, 
after  attacks  of  dysentery  or  fever.  'He  should  never  dispense  with 
flannel  next  his  skin,  on  any  occasion,  and  should  be  particularly 
careful  always  to  preserve  his  feet  warm,  and  resort  to  such  other 
additional  clothing  as  his  sensations  and  the  varying  state  of  the 
seasons  in  Europe  require.  When  he  has  returned  to  England,  he 
should  be  still  more  careful  both  to  preserve  an  open  state  of  his 
bowels,  and  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  com- 
fortably warm. 

When  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power  to  select  the  period  of  return 
to  this  country,  some  attention  may  be  paid  to  it.  If  he  arrive  early 
in  the  spring,  he  is  liable  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  very  variable  season 
for  some  time.  If  he  returns  in  winter,  the  sudden  transition  from 
a  warm  climate  to  a  cold  one  may  be  detrimental  to  the  system, 
especially  after  it  has  become  assimilated,  by  a  long  residence,  to  a 
warm  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  time  of  arriving  in  Eng- 
land is  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  If 
the  invalid  find  the  cold  too  severe  during  the  winter  months  in 
some  of  the  more  easterly  counties  or  in  the  metropolis,  he  may 
try  the  climate  of  Bath,  and  make  use  of  the  waters,  which  may  be 
of  service  to  him.- 
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He  should,  at  all  times,  be  attentive  to  the  first  symptoms  of 
disorder,  especially  of  his  bowels,  and  immediately  resort  to  medical 
aid.  He  should  also  never  neglect  the  slightest  cold ;  for  persons 
who  have  resided  for  any  considerable  time  in  a  warm  climate,  are 
liable  to  pulmonary  affections,  and  inflammatory  attacks  implicating 
both  the  liver  and  lungs,  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe.  Those  who 
have  suffered  much  from  ague  should  also  be  cautious  of  exposing 
themselves  to  its  causes  when  they  arrive  in  this  country ;  for  a 
liability  to  attacks  of  this  form  of  fever  often  Continues  through 
the  greatest  part  of  life,  especially  if  the  patient  be  subjected  to  their 
exciting  causes  in  a  state  of  predisposition  to  their  invasion.  In 
other  respects,  the  invalid  who  is  returning  to  Europe  after  attacks 
of  dysentery  or  fever,  should  adhere  to  the  injunctions  insisted  upon 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  and  there  urged  in  respect  of  change 
of  climate  after  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   EUBOPEAN   TROOPS    UPON   THEIR   ARRIVAL 
IN    INDIA,    AND    DURING   THEIR   RESIDENCE    IN   THAT    COUNTRT. 

The  diseases  to  which  European  soldiers  are  liable  on  their  arrival 
in  India,  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequences  of  a  sudden 
change  into  a  country  essentially  different  in  many  respects  to  that 
in  which  they  have  been  born  and  reared.  They  are  at  once 
brought  into  a  higher  temperature,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  moisture  and  exhalations  from  the  soil,  added  to  which,  their 
whole  system  of  living  is  changed.  That  general  derangement  of 
health  should  follow  upon  such  changes  must  be  evident,  and  this 
appears  either  in  the  form  of  fever,  dysentery,  or  other  diseases,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  and  temperament  of  the  individuals  and  often 
continues  until  the  system  becomes  more  assimilated  to  the  climate 
or  until  habits  are  acquired  more  congenial  to  their  new  position 
and  better  adapted  to  the  country ;  for  although  an  intertropical  cli- 
mate often  proves  uncongenial  to  the  European  constitution,  I  am 
satisfied  that  much  depends  upon  the  change  of  habit,  diet,  and 
imprudence  of  soldiers  upon  their  arrival  in  Indi ;  and  it  is  to 
these  points  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 

The  soldier  in  England,  whether  in  barracks  or  in  quarters,  has 
always  a  good  bed,  his  food  is  plain  and  good,  and  he  has  also  malt 
liquor.  On  his  embarkation  for  India  a  great  change  takes  place 
both  in  his  habits  and  mode  of  life :  he  is  put  upon  salt  provisions, 
i.  e,  salt  beef  and  pork,  with  flour  and  peas ;  and  in  place  of  malt 
liquor  he  has  a  daily  allowance  of  half  a  pint  of  runiy  either  in  a 
diluted  or  an  undiluted  form,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding officer :  he  has,  however,  a  good  hammock  and  bed  during 
the  voyage.  The  troops  are  generally  made  to  keep  watch  whilst  on 
the  passage  to  India ;  and  they  are  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
three  divisions,  so  that  one- third  are  necessarily  upon  deck.  This 
gives  more  room  to  the  men  who  are  not  on  duty.  But  when  they 
get  into  a  hot  climate,  they  prefer  being  upon  deck  both  day  and 
night,  which  though  not  allowed,  is  difficult  to  be  prevented,  for 
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the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  decks  below  are  so  great,  that  the 
men  come  up  at  night  exceedingly  heated,  and  expose  themselves  to 
the  damp,  cold  night  air ;  thus  creating  a  predisposition  to  disease, 
and  frequently  occasioning  serious  derangement  of  health,  although 
these  may  not  be  evident  at  the  time  or  till  after  landing  in  India, 
where  a  more  efficient  cause  produces  a  rapid  development  of  that 
disorder  which  probably  commenced  upon  the  voyage.  Soldiers  and 
recruits  on  their  arrival  in  India,  unthinkingly  expose  themselves  to 
the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  indulge  in  various 
excesses,  eat  fruit  of  all  kinds,  ripe  and  unripe,  and  every  trash 
which  is  procurable  for  little  or  nothing  in  every  bazaar  in  India. 
The  period  of  sending  troops  to  India,  it  must  also  be  observed, 
is  not  well  chosen :  they  generally  arrive  between  the  months  of 
May  and  August,  of  all  others  the  most  unfavourable  season  for 
landing  troops, — May,  June,  and  July  being  the  hottest  months  in 
the  year  at  Madras,  and  the  rainy  season  in  Bengal  and  Bombay. 

Exemption  from  disease  is  commensurate  with  a  due  attention  to 
clothing  and  diet,  according  to  seasons  and  vicissitudes  of  weather ; 
and  neglect  of  them  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  development  of 
disorders  which  might  be  prevented  by  better  arrangements.  As 
garrison  surgeon  of  Fort  St.  George  and  in  charge  of  the  general 
hospital  at  that  presidency,  from  1819  to  1824,  my  duties  made  me 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
health  of  troops  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country^  and  I  had 
ample  opportunites  of  observing  the  working  of  the  system  then  in 
use,  the  bad  effects  of  which  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  local  authorities;  but  although  the  in- 
conveniences complained  of  were  corrected  at  the  time,  no  per- 
manent change  was  made  till  1830-31.  Prior  to  this  period  men 
landed  with  what  is  called  their  kit  only,  the  bedding  and  blankets 
being  generally  left  on  board  ship,  under  the  impression  that  such 
articles  are  not  required  in  a  warm  climate.  The  great  coats  were 
also  taken  from  them  and  placed  into  store,  probably  under  the  same 
view,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  soldier  at  his  barracks,  a  wooden  cot 
with  a  bamboo  mat  was  provided  for  him,  but  neither  bedding 
or  covering  of  any  kind  beyond  the  clothes  he  wore. 

On  my  return  to  England  on  furlough  in  1825,  after  a  service 
in  India  of  twenty-five  years,  I  had  the  honour  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  with  whose  zealous  labours  in 
the  advancement  of  medical  science,  and  general  improvement  of 
the  army  medical  department,  I  was  already  familiar.  To  him  I 
mentioned  many  of  the  circumstances  here  stated,  and,  through  him, 
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I  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  some  of  the  medical 
officers  then  about  to  proceed  to  India  as  deputy  inspectors-general 
of  his  majesty's  hospitals  in  that  country,  a  new  appointment  made 
about  that  time ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  great  object,  and  with 
a  view  of  bringing  this  important  subject  more  directly  to  notice,  I 
expressly  devoted  a  chapter  to  it  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work 
published  in  1828,  and  had  several  copies  separately  struck  off,  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  his  late  majesty,  William  IV., 
to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellbgton,  to  Lord  Hill,  to  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  to  the  adjutant  and  quarter-master-general  of  the  army,  and 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  &c.    In  18*29, 
the  honourable  the  court  of  directors,  addressed  a  letter  to  their 
governments  in  India,  directing  arrangements  to  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  landing  of  troops  in  India,  and  the  care  of  them  durmg 
their  passage.    These  regulations  have  been  acted  upon  since  June 
1830,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  have  already  been  attended  by 
beneficial  results ;  for  it  appears  from  the  medical  returns  of  the 
Madras  army  from  1793  to   1837,  that  mortality  has  decreased 
nearly  one  half  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.* 

The  diet  of  soldiers  in  India  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  being  so  different  from  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  both  in  England  and  on  their  passage  to  India,  it  is 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  The  messes  into  which  the  companies 
of  a  regiment  are  divided,  are  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
the  officers,  and  the  modes  of  cookery  adopted  are  liable  to  nume- 
rous objections.  Men  will  often  indeed  be  found  rather  to  abstain 
altogether  from  the  animal  food  allowed,  than  partake  of  it  in  the 
form  of  curries,  stews,  &c.  Nor  is  the  quality  of  the  food  always 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  those  who  are  generally  entrusted  with 
these  interior  regimental  arrangements ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
variety  often  observable  at  the  same  station  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  different  regiments  as  regards  the  healthiness  of  corps, 
one  being  very  sickly,  whilst  another  shall  be  remarkable  for  its  im- 
munity from  disease.  Thus  good  regimental  arrangements,  the 
quality  of  food  and  the  mode  of  dressing  it,  are  all  points  of  such 
importance  as  regards  the  health  of  regiments,  that  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  them  by  officers  commanding  European 
troops.  Men  who  have  families  generally  fare  better;  they  are 
excused  from  messing  with  their  companies,  and  permitted  to  live 

*  See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  for  July  1840, 
page  122. 
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with  their  famiUes ;  their  food  is  therefore  dressed  according  to  their 
inclination,  and  when  soher  and  orderly,  they  are  comparatively 
healthy. 

The  hreakfast  is  a  meal  to  which  I  think  there  is  not  sufficient 
attention  paid,  although  one  of  real  importance  as  regards  the  health 
of  the  troops ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  of  so  much  consequence  that 
I  recommend,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  a  well-regulated  break- 
fast mess  should  be  established  in  every  regiment  in  India,  and  that 
it  should  be  as  much  under  the  cognisance  of  the  officer  of  the 
day  and  the  commanding  officer  as  the  dinner  mess  now  is. 

Although  die  health  of  a  regiment  depends  very  much  upon  good 
interior  regimental  arrangements  in  barracks,  wholesome  food,  and 
comfortable  bedding  and  clothing,  I  am,  nevertheless,  of  opinion 
that  much  depends  upon  the  soldier  himself,  as  it  will  be  seen  in 
all  regiments  that  the  largest  proportion  of  sick  and  mortality  will 
always  be  found  among  that  class  of  men  who  are  most  irregular  in 
their  habits  and  indulge  most  in  excesses.  Officers,  cadets,  and  civi- 
lians do  not,  in  general,  suffer  from  disease  in  the  same  degree  as 
soldiers,  though,  from  age  and  other  causes,  they  are  equaDy  liable 
to  the  influence  of  climate.  This  partial  exemption  from  disease  I 
apprehend  to  arise  from  their  being  better  fed,  not  given  to  intoxi- 
cation, less  exposed  and  more  comfortably  lodged ;  and,  if  this  view 
be  correct,  it  follows,  that  similar  attention  paid  to  the  soldier,  would 
be  attended  with  equally  beneficial  results. 

The  system  of  issuing  raw  spirits  to  the  soldier  is  the  basis  of 
all  disorderly  conduct  in  regiments,  and  contributes  more  towards 
the  production  of  disease  and  death  than  any  other  cause  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  and  until  this  system  is  abolished,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  regulate  the  habits  of  soldiers  in  India.*  Temperance 
societies,  doubtless,  may  have  their  advantages  among  a  certain 
class  ;  but  I  fear  they  will  reform  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  a 
regiment,  and  in  many  instances,  I  believe  the  change  is  merely 
temporary,  particularly  among  the  old  soldiers,  who  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  drink  spirit  that  they  cannot  easily  overcome 
the  bad  habit :  with  young  recruits  it  may  be  more  successful  if 
judiciously  managed;  for  it  is  not  all  recruits  that  are  fond  of 
spirits.  I  have  known  instances  of  recruits  not  drinking  their 
drams  for  months  after  their  arrival  in  India,  and  they  generally  sell 
them  to  the  soldiers'  wives,  who  make  a  profitable  trade  in  the  sale 

*  Since  the  abore  waa  written,  I  have  been  much  gratified  to  learn  at  the  East 
India  House  that  this  practice  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  men  are  allowed 
money  in  lieu  of  the  spirit. 
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of  spirits  in  barracks,  which  is  another  fruitful  source  of  irregularity 
and  drunkenness  in  regiments,  and  though  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities,  is  nevertheless  practised  very  generally. 

Afler  every  pay-day,  the  sick  list  is  increased  from  irregularity 
and  intemperance.  Relieving  corps,  and  arrival  at  new  stations  is 
generally  attended  with  similar  consequences;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  large  balances  due  to 
men  discharged  from  hospital  which  tends  more  to  the  loss  of  Euro- 
pean life  in  India  than  perhaps  any  single  cause ;  this  is  a  fact  well 
known,  and  has  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  government 
and  the  militaiy  authorities,  and  various  ineffectual  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  it;  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  highly  deserving  of  particular 
notice. 

The  balance  coming  to  a  soldier  in  barracks  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  afler  paying  for  his  messing  and  all  other  necessary  expenses, 
is  as  follows: — viz.  a  man  of  the  first  class  receives  a  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  three  rupees  twelve  annas,  or  in  English 
money  Ga.lOd,  A  man  of  the  third  class  receives  a  balance  of  one 
rupee  nine  annas,  or  Is.  lid, ;  but  the  balance  due  to  a  soldier  who 
has  been  one  month  in  hospital,  is,  for  the  first  class,  nine  rupees  five 
annas,  or  13^.  11^;  and  for  the  third  class  seven  rupees  two  annas 
or  lOs,  2d, ;  now  as  these  large  balances  are  appropriated  to  the 
very  worst  possible  purpose,  namely,  drunkenness,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  measure  that  would  cause  a  reduction  of  them  would  not  only 
be  desirable  but  would  be  attended  with  great  public  good.*  The 
daily  issue  of  the  balance  of  the  soldier's  pay  as  now  in  force,  and 
the  increased  expense  of  a  convalescent  mess  which  has  been  ce- 
conunended  and  tried,  has  not  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
expected;  without  entering  therefore  into  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  these  regulations,  I  shall  merely  observe  that 
in  my  opinion,  to  increase  the  stoppage  from  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
dier while  in  hospital  would  be  the  least  difficult,  and  certainly  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  obviating  the  evil  complained  of. 

According  to  the  present  system  in  India,  every  sick  European 
soldier  received  into  hospital  is  provided  with  diet,  clothes,  bedding, 
'\rine,  medicines,  and  whatever  else  he  may  require  or  his  medical 
attendant  may  think  necessary  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 

*  The  pay  of  the  soldier  has  been,  I  believe,  lately  increased,  and  the  amounti 
therefore  stated  above  may  not  be  literally  correct.  I  have  named  the  sum  as  it 
was  dnring  my  residence  in  India  ;  if  it  has  ranee  been  incsreased  the  obfervations 
made  will  apply  with  still  greater  force. 
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government^  a  small  stoppage  being  made  from  his  pay  of  two 
annas  and  a  half,  or  Z^d*  per  diem.  The  regulations  observed  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies  authorises  a  stop- 
page of  \0d,  per  diem,  from  the  pay  of  every  soldier  in  hospital  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  diet,  clothing,  and  all  necessary  charges ;  it 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  quite  fair  that  the  same  principle  should  be 
adopted  ill  India;  and  that  lOd,  and  not  3j^d,  should  in  fiiturd  be 
the  stoppage  from  the  soldier's  pay.  I  see  no  possible  difficulty  in 
the  measure,  as  it  is  only  adopting  Her  Majesty's  regulations,  which, 
in  fact,  are  followed  in  almost  every  instance  in  India,  with  the 
single  exception  of  hospital  stoppages.  The  additional  stoppage 
may  be  carried  to  the  government  in  diminution  of  the  hospital  ex- 
penses ;  or  it  may  be  formed  into  a  regimental  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  families  ef  the  soldiers,  when  they  require  extra  assistance  to 
tBUpply  theni  with  many  essentials  required  on  the  march  of  a  regi- 
ment which  are  not  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  service. 

The  importance  of  good  bedding  and  clothing,  as  contributing  to 
the  health  of  men  in  all  situations,  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  in 
the  "  Preliminary  Observations  "  to  this  work,  and  in  the  chapter 
oil  **Diet  and  Relgimen,  &c.,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever tends  to  a  soldier's  comfort  will  add  to  bis  efficiency.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  proper  that  these  points  should  be  regulated  wilh  a 
vi^w  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  system  botii  in  garrison  and  in  the 
field,  particularly  in  India,  where  the  soldier  is  so  suddenly  called 
into  active  serviee.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  observations  to 
what  I  conceive  will  be  practically  useful  both  in  barracks  and  in 
the  field,  and  as  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  soldier  while  he 
continues  in  India. 

A  numbda  hed^  and  a  kiar  pillow  covered  with  chintz,  with  a  good 
blanket,  should  be  provided  for  every  soldier  and  recruit  on  his 
first  arrival  in  India,  and  this  should  be  a  barrack  store  at  the  pre- 
sidency, where  all  recruits  land,  to  be  transferred  from  one  regiment 
to  another,  or  from  one  set  of  recruits  to  another^  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  not  removable,  the  equipment  for  marching  being  otherwise 
provided  for  as  follows : — Each  soldier  and  recruit,  previous  to 
marching  to  join  his  corps,  should  be  provided  with  two  flannel 
shirts,  a  waist-belt,  sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  all  the  soft  parts 
between  the  hips  and  ribs;  a  blanket  and  a  good  setringee,  or 
country  carpet,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  bed,  and  this  should 
be  the  established  regimental  equipment  fbr  every  soldier,  to  be 
kept  up  at  his  own  expense,  after  the  first  issue,  by  which  arrange- 
ment l^e  soldier  would  always  have  the  advantage  of  good  beddinfT 
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imd  good  clothing,  in  all  situations  and  nnder  all  circmnstances, 
whether  in  the  field  or  in  garrison-*a  measure  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance as  regards  the  efficiency  of  all  regiments ;  for,  I  believe 
that  the  constitution  of  the  soldier  is  veiy  materially  impaired  from 
the  want  of  these  essentials  in  the  early  period  of  his  service  in 
India. 

In  the  course  of  my  service,  I  have  remarked  that  good  and 
well«conducted  soldiers,  who  have  been  a  sufficient  time  in  India, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  good  coimtry  carpets,  and  other  personal 
conveniences,  have  always  excellent  beds  in  barracks,  and  also  in 
the  field;  and  as  their  efficiency  is  generally  proportioned  to  thdr 
possession  of  these  essential  comforts,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  my 
opinion  to  render  every  soldier  equally  efficient.  The  arrai^ement 
I  propose  will,  I  conceive,  have  this  effect,  and,  with  proper  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officers,  the  careless  and  indiffisrent  soldier 
would  be  made  as  efficient  as  those  better  disposed.  The  first  outlay 
for  such  an  arrangement  would,  doubtless,  be  very  considerable ; 
but,  when  compared  with  the  saving  of  human  life,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  it  will  prove  a  judicious  expenditure,  and,  perhaps,  an 
ultimate  saving  to  the  government.  I  understand  something  of  this 
kind  is  adopted  in  Bombay,  and  that  an  allowance  of  four  rupees 
per  man  per  annum^  is  allowed  for  this  purpose.  If  a  similar  ar- 
rangement were  made  in  the  Madras  presidency,  36,000  or  40,000 
rupees  per  annum,  would  cover  the  whole  expense,  and,  by  making 
commanding  officers  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  their  regiments 
imder  all  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  prove  an 
admirable  measure  and  a  great  public  saving. 

With  regard  to  the  age  best  suited  to  meet  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
an  intertropical  climate,  I  presimie  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
amongst  those  who  have  given  the  subject  consideration,  namely, 
that  the  soldier  should  be  master  of  all  his  powers,  and  in  the  full 
strength  and  vigour  of  life.  No  weakly  or  sickly  men  should  ever 
be  sent  to  India ;  they  are  unable  fi*om  the  first  to  perform  their 
common  duties,  or  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  drills.  They  become  idle, 
useless,  dissipated,  and  troublesome  characters,  acquiring  all  the 
vices  of  the  barrack,  setting  bad  examples  to  better  men,  who  are 
not  unfrequently  misled  by  such  characters,  and  they  often  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  a  corps. 

That  many  unfit  persons  are  very  often  sent  to  India  as  recruits 
of  all  ages  from  fifteen  to  forty  and  upwards,  and  that  it  must  cause 
considerable  loss  to  the  Indian  government,  cannot  be  questioned. 
I  have  noticed  this  in  my  "  Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India," 
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and  shall,  therefore,  not  farther  refer  to  the  subject.  My  present 
object  is  to  point  out  what  appears  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  the  better  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  the  preservation  of 
human  life.  It  would  be  desirable  that  every  recruit  who  goes  to 
India  should  be  master  of  all  his  exercises,  and  perfect  in  all  his 
duties,  so  as  to  render  his  exercise  on  his  first  arrival  rather  salutary 
than  fatiguing  as  it  now  is.  The  drill  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a  soldier,  is  often  in  India  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  causes 
exhaustion.  These  drills  would  be  practised  in  England  with  more 
impunity  than  in  India,  except  an  establishment  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  on  the  Neilgherry  hills,  where  men  could  be  exercised  as 
well  as  in  England.  I  feel  confident  that  such  an  establishment, 
judiciously  conducted,  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  many 
valuable  lives  who  now  ML  a  sacrifice  to  drilling  before  they  can 
be  properly  qualified  for  duty. 

Kegiments,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  often  suffer  from  exces- 
sive drilling  in  the  heat  of  the  morning :  they  are  generally  out 
between  four  and  five  o'clock,  and  return  between  seven  and  eight. 
The  sun,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  is  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  men 
frequently  fall  down  in  the  ranks,  and  are  taken  to  the  hospital.  I 
conceive  that  no  regiment  should  be  out  in  the  Camatic  after  half, 
past  six  o'clock  or  seven  at  the  farthest,  and  that  the  drills  might 
probably  be  more  safely  performed  in  the  evening ;  but  this  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  will  not  dwell  beyond  stating  what  I  consider 
to  be  right  upon  general  principles,  which  must  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  the  Camatic,  which  is  very 
hot,  early  hours  would  be  advisable ;  while  in  Mysore,  Hyderabad, 
and  the  Ceded  Districts,  where  there  are  heavy  fogs  and  dews,  which 
are  not  dissipated  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  or,  perhaps,  later,  the 
troops  should  not  be  taken  out  till  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
day. 

The  morning  marches  for  exercise,  I  consider  as  extremely  use- 
ful ;  they  enliven  the  soldier  without  producing  exhaustion.  In 
respect  to  marching  regiments  or  detachments,  the  object  is  to  pro- 
ceed sufficiently  early  in  the  morning  to  get  them  imder  cover  before 
the  sun  becomes  oppressive,  at  the  same  time  not  too  early  to  deprive 
the  men  of  their  usual  and  natural  rest.  This  requires  great  atten- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  command ;  for  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  in  India^  both  with  European  and  native  soldiers,  to  pass  the 
best  part  of  the  night  before  a  march  in  sending  off  their  families, 
by  which  they  are  deprived  of  rest,  and  are  frequently  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  before  they  start  on  the  march  in  the  morning.    This  I 
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have  often  witnessed ;  and  as  it  is  a  source  of  much  distrefiis,  I 
feel  anxious,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it,  by  pointing  out  the  evil ;  but 
it  wUl  require  the  best  exertions  of  every  officer  in  the  regiment  to 
do  so.  It  would  conduce  much  to  health,  if  a  general  regimental 
arrangement  were  made  to  give  every  man  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee, 
or  warm  congee-water  with  a  chilly  in  it,  befote  he  sets  out  upon 
his  march  in  the  morning—it  would  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
march  of  any  distance  with  more  comfort,  and  to  perform  his  duties 
after  arrival  at  his  ground  with  more  ease  and  satisfaction.  Night 
marches  should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible-^hiefly  on  aoocfunt 
of  depriving  men  of  rest,  which  cannot  always  be  made  up  for  i^er 
fatigue  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  distance  of  a  march  is  also 
deserving  attention-*— as  unnecessary  fatigue  should  always  be  avoided 
when  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  service.  The  regulations 
of  the  service  limit  the  march  of  troops  on  common  occasions  to  an 
average  rate  of  nine  miles  per  day— but  this  is  seldom  attended  to, 
and  the  marches  are  far  more  frequently  fourteen,  sixteen,  and 
sometimes  eighteen  miles,  which  in  India  is  distressing  and  fatiguing 
to  troops,  and  should  never  be  insisted  upon  except  under  pressii^ 
circumstances.  I  am  aware  that  long  marches  sometimes  depend 
upon  unavoidable  circumstances,  such  as  the  want  of  water  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  and  in  particular  districts,  which  cannot  be  obviated; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  occasioned  by  imperfect  in- 
formation of  the  country  through  which  troops  pass :  in  such  cases, 
perhaps^  it  would  be  judicious  to  give  coinmaDding  officers  discre- 
tionary power,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  authorities  who  r^;ulate 
iiie  supply  of  protisions,  &c.,  to  divide  these  marches  into  ttro, 
thus  making  the  march  eight  or  nine  miles  in  place  of  shctee^  or 
eighteen.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  very  much  add  to 
the  convenience  of  the  soldier  and  render  the  cattle  more  efficient*^ 
a  subject  of  much  importance  in  marchmg  troops  in  India.  They 
would  thua  be  enabled  to  proceed  at  the  rale  of  eight  or  t&at  miles  a 
day  with  fewer,  or  perhaps  no  halts  at  all^  and  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  march  perfectly  fresh  and  fit  for  any  exertion.  It  often  happens 
that  after  a  very  long  march,  perhaps  of  some  hundred  milei^,  trbops 
may  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  inta  active  op^raAiom^; 
and  it  is  obviously  an  object  of  no  small  impoirtance  to  the  public 
service  that  the  troops  and  cattle  should  be  in  a  condition  to  noeet 
such  exigencies. 

When  the  mind  is-  estcited  by  any  unusual  pursuits,  disease  iB  re- 
sisted for  a  time  under  all  difficulties  and  haifdships ;  and  when  the 
noveify  which  cuusen  this^  exeitement  has  passed,  and  despondence 
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and  disappointment  succeed,  the  frame  soon  feels  the  effect  of 
climate,  especially  where  there  is  any  predisposition  to  disease,  which 
is  no  uncommon  circumstance  after  a  long  voyage.  Soldiers  and 
recruits,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  are  often  thus  circum- 
stanced. 

During  the  period  I  had  charge  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Madras 
(five  years),  I  had  every  opportunity  of  ohserving  the  state  of  men 
after  a  voyage,  and  the  state  of  predisposition  in  which  they  usually 
arrive  in  the  country.  In  all  cases,  whether  soldiers  or  sailors,  in 
addition  to  a  state  of  great  vascular  plethora  and  irritability  of  fibre, 
the  morbid  accumulations  which  had  formed  in  the  large  bowels 
were  so  considerable,  as  actually  to  require  medical  discipline  for 
weeks  to  restore  them  to  healthy  action.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
much  practical  importance,  and  points  out  what  should  be  done 
upon  the  voyage  to,  and  on  arrival  in  India,  both  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  soldier,  and  the  treatment  of  his  disease. 

From  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  disease, 
and  ihe  habits  and  constitution  of  recruits,  and  other  newly  arrived 
Europeans,  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  great  vas- 
cular action  is  more  likely  to  occur  amongst  them  than  in  the  soldier 
seasoned  by  a  few  years'  residence  in  the  climate.  With  such  a 
tendency,  therefore,  the  extreme  impropriety  of  teaching  the  yoimg 
soldier  to  drink  a  certain  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  upon  an  empty 
stomach  every  morning,  needs  no  comment.  To  prevent  or  to 
diminish  this  high  state  of  vascular  action  in  the  managem^it  of 
young  European  soldiers  recently  arrived  in  India,  is  a  very  im- 
portant indication,  and  should  be  always  held  in  view,  not  only  by 
medical  men,  but  by  officers  commanding  regiments ;  for,  by  paying 
an  early  attention  to  the  detection  of  disease  it  will  be  eitherimme- 
diately  arrested  in  its  progress,  or  brought  to  a  favourable  issue 
before  the  first  symptoms  of  irritation  have  passed  into  inflamma- 
tion, and  consequent  organic  lesion.  This,  however,  is  a  subject 
too  little  attended  to  by  the  soldier  or  the  medical  officer,  and  it  is 
one  of  so  much  importance  to  the  efficiency  and  healthy  condition 
of  a  regiment,  that  I  cannot  urge  in  too  strong  terms  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  men  to  make  their  complaints  known  on  the  fiirst 
invasion  of  disease;  and  that  the  custom  of  designating  men  skulkers, 
who  complain  upon  slight  ailments,  should  be  reprobated  by  every 
person  in  authority,  or  who  has  the  command  of  soldiers.  Attention 
on  the  first  appearance  of  disorder,  and  encouraging  them  to  make 
their  ailments  immediately  known,  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  valuable  lives ;  for  it  too  freqnendy  hi^^peno,  that  good  men, 
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from  the  fear  of  being  considered  skulkers,  do  not  apply  for  assist- 
ance until  necessity  obliges  them,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  all 
medical  aid  is  useless. 

Amoi^t  new  arrivals  in  warm  climates,  almost  every  disease 
commences  with  slight  affections  of  the  bowels ;  and  although  these 
symptoms  should  be  inunediately  attended  to,  they  are  too  often 
neglected.  The  soldier,  bemg  aware  of  his  own  irregularities,  avoids 
bringing  his  case  to  notice,  fearing  the  reproaches  that  generally 
follow,  and  which,  on  this  account,  should  be  studiously  avoided, 
not  only  by  medical,  but  by  regimental  officers  also,  as  reproaches 
prevent  him  from  applying  for  medical  aid  at  the  commencement 
of  these  disorders,  when  a  very  little  care  might  remove  them. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  all 
matters  that  cQucern  their  health  and  wel£u-e,  are  perfectly  children, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Skulkmg  and  shamming  disorders 
may  not  always,  be  easily  detected;  but  it  is  better  that  the  surgeon 
should  be  imposed  upon  than  that  the  soldier  should  lose  his  life ; 
and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  attention  to  this  branch  of  regimental 
medical  discipline. 

When  treating  of  the  management  of  convalescence  from  fevers 
and  dysentery  I  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving convalescents  from  those  stations  or  localities  which  con- 
tained the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  either  within  themselves  or 
in  their  vicinity.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  shown,  not  only 
in  preventing  relapses  and  in  promoting  a  more  speedy  recovery, 
but  also  in  the  prevention  of  many  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
which  are  not  usually  referred  to  locality  for  their  origin.  The 
same  injunction  which  was  urged  in  respect  of  convalescents  holds 
with  regard  to  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  When  owing 
either  to  occasional  occurrences,  or  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of 
malaria,  a  station  or  place  becomes  unhealthy,  if  these  causes  cannot 
be  removed  or  greatly  mitigated,  the  necessity  of  transferring  troops 
to  other  and  more  healthy  stations  is  evident.  If  the  unhealthy 
places  must  be  retained,  no  more  men  than  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  should  be  doomed  to  the  duty;  and  if  the  immediate 
vicinity  offers  any  situation  more  healthy,  an  encampment  may  be 
there  formed,  and  a  temporary  hospital  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  those  suffering  under  diseases,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  continued  and  baneful  opera^ 
tion  of  its  causes,  and  there  treated  under  circumstances  &vourable 
to  recovery. 

In  India,  as  healthy  [situations  are  generally  selected  for  Euro- 
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pean  troops  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  the  objections  which 
may  be  forcibly  urged  against  many  military  stations  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  have  comparatively  less  ground  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere ;  yet  still  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  deserv- 
ing attention  from  the  Government  and  the  local  authorities.  The 
recollection  that  ten  times  as  many  men  perish  from  disease  in 
warm  climates  as  from  war,  even  in  time  of  war,  should  render 
the  choice  of  salubrious  military  stations,  and  the  removal  of  troops 
from  unwholesome  to  healthy  places,  whether  the  causes  of  disease 
be  contingent  or  permanent,  subjects  of  the  very  first  importance. 
Some  stations  are  always  more  unhealthy  than  others,  particularly 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  These  should  be  partly  or  altogether 
relinquished,  in  favour  of  such  as  are  more  salubrious,  if  the  causes 
of  disease  are  of  that  nature  which  cannot  be  remedied :  if  they 
admit  of  remedy  or  mitigation,  the  attempt  should  be  made ;  and 
when  disease  appears  in  eonsequence  of  contingent  circumstances 
and  events,  measures  calculated  to  meet  the  emergency  should  be 
resorted  to. 

The  preceding  observations  it  will  be  seen  are  particularly  con- 
fined to  the  treatment  of  troops  lipon  their  arrival  in  India,  and  the 
preservation ,  of  their  health  in  barracks.  The  internal  general 
arrangements  for  the  sick  in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  as  perfect 
as  they  well  can  be ;  the  construction  and  size  of  the  buildings,  how- 
ever, would  admit  of  much  improvement.  This  subject  has  already 
undergone  considerable  discussion  among  the  authorities  in  India, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  consider  it  in  this  place,  for,  al- 
though in  possession  of  ample  materials,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  objects  and  plan  pursued  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  in  no 
country  is  more  attention  or  kindness  paid  to  the  sick  than  in  India, 
nor  is  there  a  public  service  in  the  world  more  efficiently  or  more 
liberally  supplied  with  every  essential  to  carry  on  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  or  to  meet  every  claim  upon  humanity  than 
that  t)f  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  whenever  there  is  any  want, 
it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  local  executives,  and  not  to  the  autho- 
rities either  in  India  or  in  England,  and  it  only  requires  a  proper 
representation  at  any  time  to  be  supplied  with  whatever  may  be 
needfid  without  reference  either  to  expense  or  trouble ;  and  this  I 
have  always  found  to  be  the  case  through  a  service  of  thirty-seven 
years. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  desirous  of  adverting  to  a  circumstance 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  constitutes  a  prolific  source  of  disease 
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among  troops  on  field  service ;  and,  although  I  am  conscious  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy  to  it,  I  cannot  but  urge  the 
necessity  of  its  consideration. 

In  actual  service  in  India  it  is  not  unusual  that  the  ground  upon 
which  troops  encamp  is  marshy  and  sometimes  completely  covered 
with  water, — a  circumstancenot  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  seasons  in  which 
warlike  operations  are  carried  on ;  so  that  the  soldier,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  is  sometimes  necessarily  exposed  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  sleeping  upon  damp  beds  and  in  damp  clothes 
during  the  greater  part  of,  or  perhaps  the  whole  period  of,  the  time 
in  which  he  may  be  employed  in  the  field.  That  this  must  prove  a 
fertile  source  of  disease  among  troops  in  the  field  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  it  would  be  an  object,  therefore,  of  the  very  first  importance, 
if  any  plan  could  be  devised  to  secure  for  the  soldier,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  dry  bed.  Officers  sleep  on  cots  placed  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  which,  in  some  measure,  protects  them  from 
the  damp ;  but  they  are  equally  exposed  in  every  other  respect. 
Straw  is  sometimes  furnished  to  the  men,  but  it  is  seldom  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  bedding  for  soldiers  in  addition  to  forage 
for  cattle.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made, — such  as  the  em- 
ployment of  oil-skin  cases,  india-rubber  air-beds,  &c. ;  but  I  fear 
that,  unless  something  could  be  contrived  in  the  shape  of  a  cot,  and 
raised  a  sufficient  height  above  the  ground,  all  other  e£fbrts  must  be 
useless.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  recommending 
any  general  system :  much  depends  upon  local  circiunstances,  and 
much  also  upon  the  energy  and  activity  of  command ing-officers — 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  effectual  aid  in  this  matter 
might  be  given  to  the  commanding-officer  by  the  government ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  I  have  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject.  Al- 
though efficient  arrangements  may  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  great  advantage  would  result  from  them ;  and  my  object 
in  stating  the  circmnstance  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  notice  every 
thing  which  appears  important  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  consequently  to  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  army.  , 


THE    END. 


THOMS,  rniNTER,  WARWICK  SQt/ARR,    LONDON. 


ERRATA. 

P^  54,  line  6,— for  **  Seeduvaghun  *'  read  **  Seedashevaghur  or  Seedasaghnr." 

Page  59,  line  Zb.—for  "  Pallam  "  read  "  Pallanr." 

Page  68,  line  5,— /or  "  31}  miles »'  read  "  3J  miles." 

Page  73,  line  6,— /or  "  Amaraiti"  read  **  Amaravittee." 

Page  77,  line  3,— -for  "wood"  read  "road.*' 

Page  78,  line  8,— /or  "  the"  read  "  these."  ' 

,   line  21,  Jbr  "  Ootalmund''  read  "  Ootacamnnd." 
Page  123,  line  37,/or  "  to  "  read  "  at." 
Page  137,  line  36,  for  •'  forwards  "  read  "  forward.*' 


